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7^  Legislature  of  Jmnmcm  kavmg^  in  December 
last,  passed  a  Coneoiulated  JStai^  Low^  wkuA  pro^ 
tides  in  some  important  instances,  in  favour  of  the 
Slave  Population  of  that  Island,  measures  of  protec- 
tion  ajid  of  extended  rights ;  and,  in  other  instances, 
gives  the  requisite  sanction  of  Law  to  what  was  before 
established  merely  by  general  practice,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Barclay  for  annexing  to  his  book 
that  law,  as  it  has  been,  in  Jamaica,  printed,  vnth 
references  to  repealed  enactments.  We  also  add  an 
extract  from  the  Code  Rural  of  Haiti  containing 
those  clauses,  which  may  be  usefully  compared  with 
the  Jamaica  Law.  The  fidelity  of  the  translation  of 
these  extracts  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  them 
with  the  original  Code,  recently  published  by  Ridg- 
^^^f  from  a  copy  received,  under  unquestionable 
authority,  from  Paris,  and  which  will  be  found 
exactly  to  coincide  with  that  which  will  soon  be  print- 
ed under  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  Code  Rural  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Haiti  in  May  last,  and  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commons,  announcing  it  to  the  citizens  in  their 
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address,  dated  the  Xdth  May,  speak  of  it  as  a  law 
"  although  just,  yet  severe,''  and  from  their  address 
it  appears  that  they  judged  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  regenerating  agricultural  labour  among 
the  FREE  Negroes  which  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  that  once  ^flourishing  Colony. 

April,  1827. 


PREFACE. 


Never,  perhaps,  were  mistakes  more  prevalent 
upon  any  subject  than  they  are  at  present  upon 
that  of  West  India  slavery.  There  are  tnany  in 
this  country,  and  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
stations,  who  never  hear  the  subject  mentioned 
but  they  have  before  their  minds  chains,  dungeons, 
scourging,  maiming,  wounding,  and  death.  To 
dieir  terrified  imaginations  it  appears  the  land  of 
horrors,  where  cruelty  sits  in  brief  authority,  and 
the  oppressed  drag  out  a  gloomy  life  in  groans 
and  tears,  without  any  of  the  comforts  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  course,  without  manifesting  any  signs 
of  enjoyment.  These  false  impressions  have  been 
mainly  owing  to  a  class  of  authors  and  orators  in 
the  mother  country,   who,   for  many  years,   have 
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been  aiming  at  effect,  more  than  at  truth — who 
have  been  less  anxious  to  ascertain  and  make 
known  the  real  condition  of  the  negroes,  than  to 
give  an  aggravated  and  frightful  description  of  it, 
in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  praise  and 
favour  which  would  be  most  justly  due  to  those 
who  should  espouse  their  cause,  if  they  really 
were  in  the  situation  described. 

Embarking,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  from 
Jamaica  for  Britain,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
one  years  spent  in  that  island,  I  chanced  to  ob- 
tain, among  other  books  for  entertainment  during 
the  voyage,  Mr.  Stephens  Slavery  of  the  British 
West  India  Colonies.  I  had  heard  of  this  work, 
and  was  well  aware  that  prejudices  against  the 
colonists  existed  in  the  mother  country;  Mt  I 
confess,  I  had  no  idea,  till. I  sat  down  to  peruse 
this  celebrated  performance,  how  far  those  preju- 
dices were  carried,  and  still  less  that  such  means 
or  such  talents  were  employed  to  extend  and 
inflame  them.  In  the  picture  Mr.  Stephen  has 
drawn,  I  could  scarcely  recognise  a  single  feature 
of  the  community  in  which  I  had  so  long  resided ; 
and  as  I  perused  his  eloquent  invective  (for  «uch 
I  admit  it  to  be),  I  could  not  but  feel  how  little 
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those  of  my  countrymen  who  had  not  the  sume 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  were  to  be  blamed 
for  prejudices  thus  elaborately  instilled  into  them. 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  employed  the  leisure 
which  the  voyage  afforded  in  taking  notes  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  errors  and  misrepresentations,  and  before 
I  reached  England,  had  written  out  the  greater 
part  of  what  I  now  submit  to  the  public ;  but  on 
my  arrival  in  my  native  land,  after  so  long  an 
absence  from  my  friends,  such  matters  were  for 
some  time  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten;  and  per- 
haps I  should  never  have  returned  to  the  task, 
had  I  not  learned  that  those  discussions  on  the 
subject  (fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the  ne- 
groes as  well  as  their  masters),  were  again  to  be 

renewed  in  Parliament, —  and  at  the  same  time 

« 

seen  Mr.  Stephen's  work  represented  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  as  unanswered,  and  unanswerable 
by  the  colonists,  and  as  affording  a  most  excel- 
lent account  of  the  slavery  in  the  British  West 
India  islands. 

It  has  not  been  my  lot  in  the  course  of  an 
active  life,  to  have  enjoyed  much  time  for  literary 
pursuits ;  and,  on  entering  the  lists  with  an  acute 
and  eloquent  lawyer,   I  have  fearful  odds  against 
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me:  but  I  derive  confidence  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  truth  on  my  side,  and  trust  that  my  work 
(however  little  pretension  it  may  have  to  that 
eloquence  for  which  Mr.  Stephen's  is  so ,  much 
praised)  may  be  useftil  in  making  known  the 
actual  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  in  exposing 
the  errors,  and  total  want  of  candour  of  some  of 
the  {principal  accusers  of  the  colonists. 

To  the  ungraciousness  of  opposing  specious,  though 
visionary,  schemes  of  philanthropy,  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible ;  and  I  never  should  have  undertaken  the  task, 
but  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  in  doing  so,  I  was 
advocating  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  The  best 
pjlrt  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  daUy  intercourse 
with  the  slaves  in  Jamaica :  they  are  ignorant,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  have  witnessed  much  goodness  among 
them,  and  in  sickness  have  ofW  been  indebted  to 
their  kind  attentions.  My  attachment  to  them  is 
consequently  strong ;  and  in  whatever  light  my  con- 
duct may  be  viewed  or  represented  by  those  persons 
in  this  country  to  whose  sentiments  mine  are  op- 
posed, I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say,  that 
a  conviction  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  result  to  the  negroes  from  the  adoption  of 
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measures,  founded  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  con-  j 
dition,  their  capabilities,  habits,  and  dispositions,  is  ( 
the  chief  motive  which  has  induced  me  to  appear  / 
before  the  public.  ! 

Dteember,  1826. 
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That  there  is  not  room  for  improvement  in  the 
colonies  as  elsewhere,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  my  object  to  defend  either 
the  colonists,  or  their  laws,  as  perfect.  On  the  con- 
trary the  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  noticed  several 
things  which  I  disapprove  of,  and  have  suggested  not 
a  few  improvements,  or  what  I  should  deem  im* 
provements,  on  their  laws.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, because  the  system  in  the  colonies  is  not  per- 
fect and  may  be  improved,  that  it  is  what  Mr.  Ste- 
phen describes  it — ^a  system  uniting  in  itself  ev^ 
^species  of  oppression  that  has  elsewhere  existed 
'  under  the  sun,  and  with  many  aggravations  as  much 
'beyond  example  as  excuse.'  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  horrible  things  he  charges  the  colonists 
with  were  true,  scarcely  could  any  sacrifice  be  too 
great  to  wipe  firom  the  face  of  the  earth  so  iniquitous. 
So  dreadfiil  an  oppression*  Fortunately  for  humanity, 
his  delineation  of  the  slavery  in  our  colonies,  is,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  as  mere  a  fiction  as 
malice  ever  forged,  or  a  diseased  state  of  mind  brood- 
ing over  a  creation  of  its  own,  ever  in  dotage  mis*- 
Uxk  for  a  reality. 
It  ifi  well  km^wn,   that  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
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Stephen's  work  was  written  so  long  ago  as  before  the 
abolition  of  the  African  trade  in  slaves,  *to  promote 

*  which  measure,  was  its  main  original  object/  as  he 
has  himself  informed  us  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith ; 
and  though  a  greater  change  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the  West  Indian 
labourers,  than  I  believe  in  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world,  or  than  perhaps  could  be  paralleled  in 
any  age  of  the  world ;  yet  all  this  improvement  is 
denied  by  Mr.  Stephen,  and  his  reasonings  founded 
on  the  then  state  of  things  are  now  printed  as  though 
they  were  still  applicable,  and  as  if  charges  which 
were  either  without  foundation  or  grossly  exaggerated 
then,  were  well  founded  now ! 

Many  of  those  charges  indeed,  though  they  were 
never  before  embodied  in  a  systematic  form,  or  stated 
with  so  much  eloquence,  had  been  long  before  the 
public  in  speeches,  reports,  pamphlets,  &c.  and 
had  been  again  and  again  refuted.  That,  however, 
is  not  considered  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
still  be  brought  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of 
truth,  for  'there  is  a  power,'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *in 
'  reiterated  public  defamation,  of  which  the  innocent 
*who  have  never  been  the  victims  of  it,  are  not 
'  aware.  In  this  land  of  libels,  the  purest  and  best 
'known  character  is  not  safe.     It  has  been  justly 

*  said  on  a  late  public  occasion,  in  a  quotation  I  think 
'  from  Mr.  Burke,  that  by  publishing  the  same  ca- 
'  lumny  every  day  in  the  year,  it  may  be  so  efFectu- 
'  ally  forced  into  circulation  and  credit,  that  even  its 
'own  inventor  himself  may  be  brought  to  believe  it.* 
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Pre/,  p.  53.  And  if  this  holds  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual among  his  own  people,  in  his  native  land,  how 
much  more  must  such  *  reiterated  public  defamation' 
prove  successful  when  directed  against  the  distant 
colonists  in  charges,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  or  judge  of^ 
and  concerning  which,  people  will  almost  necessarily 
take  their  opinions  from  the  representations  forced 
into  circulation  through  the  press  ?  I  am  far,  how- 
ever, from  thinking,  that  all  those  who  have  taken 
part  with  Mr.  Stephen  and  his  party,  are  actuated 
by  bad  motives,  or  are  knowingly  the  abettors  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  colonists.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  them  are  people  of 
the  best  intentions,  and  of  such  known  integrity 
and  benevolence,  that  their  motives  are  liable  to  no 
suspicion ;  but  they  are  ignorant  or  misinformed  as  to 
the  real  state  of  matters  in  the  colonies ;  and  being 
full  of  generous  indignation  at  the  supposed  oppres- 
sion of  the  negroes,  are  easily  misled  by  such  writ- 
ers or  orators  as  Mr.  Stephen,  who  affect  to  plead 
the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  and  who  thus 
convert  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  from  charity 
and  kindness  into  engines  of  oppression  against  a 
few  imoffending  individuals,  bom  amrag  them,  their 
own  sons  or  brothers,  entitled  to  some  consideration 
for  carrying  the  national  industry  and  enterprise  into 
foreign  and  dangerous  climes,  and  persecuted  only 
for  the  sm  of  the  nation  in  establishing  slavery  in 
the  colonies  some  ages  before  they  were  born. 
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la  the  discussion  of  measures,  which,  whethw 
they  would  benefit  the  slaves  or  otherwise,  ahnost 
niecessarily  involve  the  ruin  of  .the  colonists,  and  the 
annihilation  of  many  millions  of  British  property, 
although  strcmg  language  might  be  excusable  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  lives  and  property  are  en- 
dangered, surely  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  some  degree  of  coolness,  deliberation  and 
temper  (if  not  even  of  compassion  for  the  sufferers), 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  urging  the  necessity  of 
such  measures,  who  are  themselves  safe  at  a  distance 
from  the  convulsions  they  may  give  birth  to,  and 
are  to  have  comparatively  little  or  no  share  in  the 
ruin  their  6chemes  of  reform  in  those  distant 
colonies,  are  likely  to  bring  on  their  countrymen 
there.  But  what  is  the  language  in  which  they  treat 
this  grave  and  most  important  question?  Let  the 
reader  judge  of  this  by  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Stephen's  work  givai  in  the  following  sheets,  and 
they  are  not  by  any  means  the  most  violent  passages 
it  contains ;  or  take  the  following  specimen  of  the 
cool  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  it  is  treated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

*  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  sit  down  in  security — 

*  if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless,  and 
'  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor — if  you  can  still  hold 
*your   petty    parliaments,    and    say    your    little 

*  speeches,  and  move  your  little  motions — ^if  you 

*  can  still  outrage  and  insult  the  parliament  and 

*  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ?  to 

*  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.     If  we 
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*  smspend  cmr  ptoteotion^--if  W6  recall  our  tooops— 
'  in  A  moQtJi  the  luiife  is  at  your  throats.  What  are 
^  you  to  tis  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  yon  ? 

*  If  the  Atlantic  ocean  should  pass  over  you,  and 
'yis^ur  place  Imow  you  qo  more,  what  should  we 
'lose?'  No.  82.  p. 481. 

Sudi  is  the  mild  language  of  the  philanthropy  of 
our  day^^sueh  the  style  in  whieh'one  class  of  Britons 
can  address  their  brethren!  What  Englishman  in 
Jamaica  can  read  this  parfigiraph,  a{Ki  the  many 
fi«ich  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  party,  with- 
out feeling  the  chords  which  attached  bis  affections 
to  his  native  land,  violently  torn  asunder  ?  it  was 
sueh  language,  more  than  the  sword  of  Washington, 
that  lost  England  her  American  colonies ;  and 
fjiough  the  Wcjit  India  islaftds  may  be  less  able  to 
reeist  oppression,  the  loss  of  them  to  tbe  mother 
country,  if  this  annatunl  hostility  is  continued, 
will  be  equally  certain,  and  far  t^re  calamitous; 
for  (unless  they  should  ehance  to  pass  under  the 
protection  ^f  some  o&er  power)  they  will  foe  lost, 
not  to  England  only,  but  to  the  world,  at  least  for 
many  ages  to  come,  dln^ost  as  much  as  if  the 
Atlantic  ocean  should  actually  pass  ov^  them,  and 
the  piace  of  the  present  inhabitants  know  them  no 

more. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephen,  there  exists  among 
Im  countrymen  in  the  West  Indies,  an  universal 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  die  negroes, 
arising  from  the  personal  peculiarities  and  rudeness 
of  the  African  race.    It  is  by  this  aasumed  biatred 
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and  contempt,  that  he  strives  to  give  probability  io 
the  most  incredible  charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  this  alleged  feeling  of 
aversion  and  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
is  the  sole  ground  for  supposing  that  the  chaises 
should  be  made,  and  the  sole  proof  of  them.  Such 
things  must  have  happened,  because  the  colonists 
hate  the  negroes.  Now,  I  most  solemnly  affirm,  not 
only  that  I  am  unconscious  of  any  such  surely  un- 
natural feeling  having  place  in  my  own  breast,  but 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  breasts  of  others:  I  may  be  in  error ;  but  to  me 
it  appears,  that  what  Mr.  Stephen  considers  as  ag- 
gravating the  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  viz. 
the  superiority  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  mitigates  rather  than  aggravates  it,  by 
preventing  that  jealousy  between  the  slave  and  his 
master,  which  a  near  approach  to  equality  is  apt  to 
produce,  as  is  strikifigly  exemplified  in  the  case. of 
negro  and  mulatto  masters  with  their  negro  and 
mulatto  slaves.  <,  Servitude  and  slavery  are  surely 
in  many  respects  the  same,  and  has  it  ever  been  al- 
leged, that  servitude  is  aggravated,  or  the  condition  of 
a  servant  worse,  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  in 
education,  or  of  talents  and  acquirements  on  the 
part  of  the  master  ?  *     If  slavery  indeed  could  be 

*  We  might  also  ask,  if  it  has  been  obserred,  that  those  who  have  black  ser- 
▼ants  in  this  coontry,  <  hate  and  despise '  them?  or  if  thej  do  not  treat  them  as  weQ 
as  their  other  serrants,  and  take  as  great  an  interest  in  their  welfare  ?  Bat  as  the 
antioolonial  partj  find  it  convenient  to  make  '  a  wide  distinction '  between  the  colo- 
nists when  in  England,  and  the  same  persons  when  in  the  colonies  (since  otherwise 
the  character  and  behaTionr  of  those  West  Indians,  whom  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
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justified  in  any, state  of  man,  it  surely  is  where  rude 
and  ignorant  pagans  are  advancing  to  civilization, 
under  the  government  of  an  enlightened  people,  to 
whom  they  look  up  as  so  greatly  their  superiors, 
that  subjection  to  their  authority  is  scarcely  felt  as  a 
hardship,  and  certainly  not  at  all  as  a  degradatiofi. 

But  *  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
abolished.''  Many  a  long  speech  has  been  deliver- 
ed in  parliament  to  tell  this,  and  tell  nothing  niore. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  discover  that  slavery  is  , 
an  evil,  and*  another  to  be  able  to  alter  a  long 
established  system.  Who  does  not  admit,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  English  poor-rates  are  a  great  evil  ? 
but  who  has  been  able  to  suggest  how  even  this 
evil  may  be  abolished,  and  the  indolent  made  to 
maintain  themselves  ?  and  how  much  more  difficult 
to  abolish  slavery,  and  transform  at  once,  or  in  a  few 
years,  a  nation  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of  freemen  I 
Than  this  never  did  the  legislature  of  any  country 
attempt  a  task  more  arduous,  or  beset  with  greater 
difficulties.  It  involves  a  question  between  the 
government  and  the  present  holders  of  property. 


tonity  of  leeingt  migiit  make  them  doabt  if  they  could  be  raeh  mooiten  in  the  colo- 
Biet),  they  will  probably  tell  oi ,  that,  though  a  gentleman  may  be  kind  to  hia  black 
lenraBt  in  England, '  where/  aay  the  Reriewera, '  be  partidpatea  in  English  feelings/ 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  retains  no  EDglish  feelings,  and  *  where  he  is  degraded 
'  by  familiarity  with  oppression,'  he  wonld  hate  and  despise  him,  cart-whip  him 
nnmereifnlly,  &o.  &o. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  blacks  are  no  where  despised  and  borne  down 
bj  the  whites ;  it  is  notoriously  the  case,  wherever  they  have  the  misfortone  to 
Intei^mingle  with  toUle  lahowrt.  Bat  this  they  have  not  the  misfortone  to  do  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  labouring  class  is  all  black  or  browu. 

a  2 
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between  the  proprietors  of  estates  and  their  depen- 
dents now  settled  on  them ;  it  contemplates  a  change 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  the  colonies  have  hitherto  been  governed — a 
change  in  the  existing  relationships  of  society — and, 
to  be  effectual  or  beneficial,  it  must  contemplate 
a  change  in  the  very  character  and  habits  of  the 
negroes.  Yet,  with  all  the  difficulties  attending 
it,  negro  emancipation  is  a  question,  the  merits  of 
which  every  body  seems  to  think  he  is  capable  of 
discussing  and  settling. 

To  take  a  view  of  a  few  only  of  these  difficulties, 
let  us  look  at  the  present  situation  of  matters  in  the 
colonies.  The  proprietors,  generally  white  people, 
hold  extensive  domains,  upon  which  their  numerous 
dependents,  the  negroes,  are  now  domiciled.  These 
are  the  property  of  the  landlord  on  whose  estate 
they  are  settled :  but  the  connection,  if  it  implies 
that  the  slave  must  work  for  his  master,  equally 
implies  that  the  master  mpst  protect  and  provide 
for  his  slave.  ^'  He  gives  them  a  proportion  of  his 
land  to  cultivate  for  their  own  use— provides  them 
with  clothing — attends^to  them  in  sickness,  and 
supports  them  in  old  age./  In  return,  they  labour  for 
him  in  cultivating  that  part  of  the  domain  retained 
in  his  own  hands,  from  the  produce  of  which  they, 
as  well  as  their  master,  are  in  a  great  measure 
supported.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  society  in 
the  colonies.  Emancipation  at  once  dissolves  the 
compact,  and  throws  the  whole  community  into 
utter  confusion.      The  master  is  no  longer  entitled 
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to  the  labour  of  his  emancipated  slave;  the  slave 
should  therefore  uo  longer  be  entitled  to  a  house 
and  grounds  on  the  estate  of  his  former  master. 
The  amancipatkts,  however,  seem  disposed  to  dis- 
solve the  oompact  on  one  side  only ;  they  are  clear 
that  the  master  should  no  longer  have  any  right  to 
the  services  of  the  slave,  but  they  never  contemplate 
that  the  emancipated  slave  should  no  longer  be  * 
entitled  to  the  land  he  held  from  his  master  in  re^ 
turn  for  his  services.    And  indeed  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  emancipated  slaves  must  continue  to  occupy 
their  lands ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
nearly  the  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  could  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes  by  the  landholders ;  more  especially,  in 
this  instance,    at   the  moment  when  the  negroes 
were   told   that  the  government,   or   the  king  of 
England,  had  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  masters 
over  them.     The  freed  negroes,  therefore,  on  the 
different  plantations,  would  continue  to  occupy  their 
houses  and  lands,  while  ihe  master,  having  no  longer 
the  power  of  punishing  them,  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  exact  payment  in  labour  for  the  maintenance 
they  derived  from  his  estate ;  so  that  emancipation 
would  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  labourers  (whose 
services  he  had  purchased),  but  of  that  part  of  his 
land  which  they  now  occupy,  and  in  effect  of  the 
whole,  since  his  cane  fields  and  expensive  manu&c- 
taring  establishments  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
value,  when  he  could  no  longer  get  labourers  to 
work  in  them. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  said^  do  not  the  people  itt  this 
country  work,  although  free  ?  and  must  not  the  freed 
negroes  in  Jamaica  also  work,  to  enable  them  to 
live  ?  True,  they  must  cultivate  their  own  grounds, 
but  nothing  more.  The  free  labourers  in  England 
must  work  or  starve,  but  there  would  be  no  occasion 
that  they  should  work  for  others,  if  they  had  land 
rent-free,  sufficient  for  their  support.  As  slaves, 
the  negroes  must  work — ^their  services  are  sold  for 
life,  but  in  return  they  have  a  provision  for  life ;  and 
if  this  provision  cannot  be  taken  from  them  when 
emancipated,  which  it  clearly  cannot,  they  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  labourers  at  home.  Give  these  in  the  same 
manner  the  fee-simple  of  houses  and  land  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  and  their  families,  and  not  many 
of  them,  more  than  of  the  negroes,  will  hire  them- 
selves out  as  labourers. 

But,  again,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  negroes  when 
freed  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  land  and 
houses  they  now  occupy  as  slaves,  will  not  the 
proprietor  be  entitled,  and  able,  to  exact  rent  from 
them  ?  and  must  they  not  work  to  enable  them  to 
pay  that  rent  ?  The  rent  they  now  pay,  as  already 
observed,  is  in  labour,  which,  under  the  present 
system,  the  proprietor  can  exact :  but  this  power 
would  cease  when  they  were  emancipated,  unless, 
like  the  proprietors  at  home,  he  could  turn  them 
out  of  their  possessions,  which  no  proprietor  would 
be  able  to  do — as,  in  their  minds,  emancipation  by 
the  king  or  government  always  implies  that  they  are 
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fo  kave  a  right  to  their  homes  ;  and,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  first  attempt  to  remove  them  would  be  the 
Bignal  for  revolt.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  civil  magistrate  could  accomplish '  this  in 
Jamaica,  and,  as  in  Englaiid,  enforce  the  law  on 
such  a  pcMBt;  the  negroes  axe  as  yet  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  power  or  the  restraints  of 
the  law.  The  authority  of  the  master  has  ever  been 
so  inmiediately  before  their  eyes,  that  they  are 
scarcely  sensible  of  any  other  restraint.  They 
know  that  they  may  be  transported  by  a  court  for 
desertion,  or  hanged  for  murder,  but  the  power  of 
punishment  possessed  by  the  masters,  is  that  by 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  governed. 
Annul  that  power,  and  they  will  scarcely  conceive 
themselves  under  any  authority ;  order  or  govern- 
ment will  be  at  an  end ;  the  cultivation  of  the  plant- 
ations will  cease;  and  the  proprietors,  instead  of 
attempting  to  turn  the  freed  negroes  off  their  es- 
tates, must  themselves  abandon  the  possession,  and 
seek  safety  in  flight ;  leaving  a  disorg^zed  rabble 
to  such  new  order  of  things-  as  unforeseen  circum- 
stances in  the  womb  of  revolution  may  produce. 

Thus  the  project  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  if 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  proscription  of  the  colonists, 
carries  in  it  an  Agrarian  law,  infinitely  more  ruin- 
ous to  the  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies  than  that 
which  occasioned  such  tumults  and  disorders  in 
republican  Rome ;  and  the  reflections  of  an  eminent 
writer  on  that  interesting  passage  of  ancient  his- 
tory, are  so  strikingly  applicable  to  the  preseut 
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questiotti  that  oae  Would  almost  suppose  ttey  had 
befcn  Written  for  it,  * 

N(»r  can  it  (as  some  think)  io  a&y  mat^ial  degree 
lessen  the  danger,  that  emanoipation  is  not  to  be 
immediate,  but  to  commence  with  the  children  to 
be  bom  after  a  certain  date.  The  moment  the 
principle  is  announced,  and  the  slaves  are  told  that 
the  King  of  England  has  given  freedom  to  their  ohil- 
dren,  that  moment  their  minds  are  unsettled,  labour 
becomes  irksome,  and  Restraint  insuppoiftable.  They 
will  ask,  if  their  children  are  to  be  free,  why  should 
Hot  they^  be  free  also  ?  If  their  ohildi'en  are  not  to 

^  This  act,  tfl  it  concerned  the  interest  of  almost  every  inhabitant  of  Italy , 
imiiedlately  ttdied  a  great  filrmetti  ita  t^^  part  of  flie  OMitty.  P«t«oni  hdl4iny 
o«Ba]deimble  estates  in  land  tirere  alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were 
elated  with  the  hopes  of  beooming  suddenly  rich.  If  there  was  a  middling  class* 
not  tb  be  gready  afl^cted  fal  theit  owu  fettuatiifn,  they  still  trembled  Ibr  the  effeets 
of  H  Mmtest  btttweon  soeb  parties.  *  *  *  tlie  dlstinetione  of  poor  and  rieh  are  a» 
necessary  in  states  of  considerable  extent,  as  labour  and  good  goTomment.  The 
poor  are  destined  to  labour,  and  the  rich,  by  the  adrantage  of  edncation,  iudepen- 
dehoe,  and  leitnr«|  are  quaKAed  Ibr  s^»«riQlr  statiQBa.-*-TbB  rich  won  not  wlthM« 
soma  ▼iolent  eoavvlsioii  to  be  stript  of  estates  wfaaeh  they  themselres  had  bought , 
or  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor  were  not  qualified 
at  onoe  to  be  railed  to  a  ttate  of  equality  with  persons  inured  to  a  better  oondi- 
titMl4  The  prospect  MMied  to  be  u  ««U<Ni»  to  the  gOTemment  at  it  was  to  the 
security  of  property,  and  tended  to  place  the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
one  rash  and  precipitate  step,  in  situations  in  which  they  were  not  at  all  Qualified 

to  aot* 

The  rich  iirged«  that  the  pUblio  faith  under  which  they  were  suffered  to  por- 
chase,  was  now  engaged  to  protect  and  secure  their  possession :  that  in  reliance 
on  this  faith  they  had  pledged  them  fot*  the  dowries  of  their  wirei  and  the  por- 
tions ef  fWif  ehild:rMi>  and  ttOirtgaged  them  as  seovrity  for  the  debts  they  had 
ooMracted  :  that  a  law  regulating  or  limiting  the  further  increase  or  accumulation 
of  property  might  be  suffered ;  but  that  a  law,  having  a  retrospect,  and  operating 
to  the  Tiolatiota  of  the  rights,  aAd  tbe  ruin  of  so  many  familiest  was  altogether 

M^ttSt. 

Parties  looked  on  each  other  with  a  gloomy  and  suspicions  silence. — FerguttouM 
Bis  lory  of  the  Roman  Bepublic,  Book  ii.  chap.  S. 
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woik  (for  sueh  it  their  ttoderAtaBdiiig;  of  freedom), 
why  should  tk^  work?  The  man  bom  ia  1827, 
when  he  grew  up,  would  nutunmy  nsk  why  he 
should  not  be  free,  as  well  as  the  mtn  boro  m  1828 
or  isao.  A&d,  in  laet,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  little 
iHiportaaoe  to  the  proprietors,  whether  die  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plantations  fthall  cease  at  once^  or  be  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years,  amidst  strife,  suspicions,  in- 
surrections, and  blood,  till  the  free-born  people  grow 
up,  when  it  ninst  of  necessity  cease,  unless  the 
emancipatists  can  effect  something  very  like  a  mi- 
racle, and  change  the  disposition  and  habits  gene- 
rated under  slavery  and  barbarisio»  into  such  as  are 
formed  in  Europe  in  free  and  civilized  states*  If 
they  can  do  this,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better, 
both  for  the  slaves  and  the  masters:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  all  they  can  do,  is  to  set  the  slaves 
free  from  the  authority  they  are  now  under,  without 
being  able  to  establish  any  other  for  their  govern- 
ment, they  may  ruin  the  planters,  but  they  will  not 
benefit  the  slaves. 

Is  it  to  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  slavery  in  our  colonies  must  be  perpe- 
tual? Certainly  not-^but  that  the  evil  must  be 
allowed  time  to  work  itself  out  there,  as  it  has  done 
in  other  countries.  If  Mr«  Stephen  is  correct  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  views  of  those  who  car- 
ried the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  party  who  now  call  themselves  the 
Abolitionists,  do  not  possess  the  same  prudence 
and  good  sense.     *  They  did  not  aim,'  says  be,  *  at 
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an  emancipation  to  be  effected  by  insurrection  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  to  be  ordained  precipitately 
by  positive  law;  but  they  never  denied,  and 
scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they  did  look  forward 
to  a  future  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  same  happy  means  which  f on*- 
merly  put  an  end  to  it  in  England,  namely,  by  a  be- 
nign though  insensible  revolution  in  opinions  and 
manners,  by  the  encouragement  of  particular  ma* 
numissions  and  progressive  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  till  it  should  slide  insensibly 
into  general  freedom.  They  looked  at  first  to  an 
emancipation,  of  which  not  the  slaves  but  the 
masters  should  be  the  willing  instruments.  *  *  * 
In  England,  if  it  should  be  asked,  what  cause 
most  powerfully  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  degrading  bondage  of  our  ancestors,  the  an- 
swer clearly  must  be — the  extreme  favour  shewn 
to  individual  enfranchisement  by  the  judges  and 
laws.  That  baneful  growth  of  foreign  conquest,  or 
early  barbarism,  villeinage,  had  nearly  overspread 
the  whole  field  now  covered  with  the  most  glori- 
ous harvest  of  liberty  and  social  happiness  earth 
ever  produced,  and  where  not  one  specimen  of  the 
noxious  weed  remains.  Yet  it  was  not  ploughed 
up  by  revolution,  or  mowed  down  by  the  scythe 
of  legislative  abolition,  but  was  plucked  up,  stalk 
by  stalk,  by  the  progressive  hand  of  private  and 
voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery  ceased  in 
England  only  because  the  last  slave  at  length  ob- 
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*  tained  his  manumission,  or  died  without  a  child/ — 
Report  of  the  African  Institution,  1816. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  negroes,  if  the  slavery  in 
the  colonies  is  thus  allowed  to  slide  insensibly  into 
freedom ;  a  glorious  hsuryest  of  liberty  and  social 
happiness  will  follow.  MJnfortunately,  the  publica- 
tions constantly  issuing  from  the  press,  and  harrowing 
up  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are 
calculated,  and  seem  intended,  to  urge  on  the  British 
public,  unaware  of  the  difficulties  and  danger,  to 
attempt  schemes  of  emancipation  '  by  the  scythe  of 

*  legislative  enactment,'  which  would  prove  equally 
fatal  to  the  slaves  as  to  their  masters;  while  it  is 
manifest  that,  without  such  interference,  slavery 
would,  in  due  time,  become  extinct  in  the  colonies, 
as  it  did  in  England,  '  by  the  encouragement  of  par- 
'  ticular  manumissions,  and  progressive  melioration 

*  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.'  The  first  stage  of 
improvement  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people ;  but  the  progress  which  the 
negroes  have  already  made  is  far  from  inconsi- 
derable. jN^o  person  who  saw  the  situation  of  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  bo  great  a  change  for  the 
better  could  have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  period ; 
and  no  one  who  sees  the  progress  they  are  now 
making,  can,  in  reason,  wish  more  than  that  they 
should  continue  to  go  on  at  the  same  pace.  The 
improvement  in  their  manners,  dress,  and  general 
appearance — ^the  greater  intelligence  they  display 
from  understanding  the  language  better — the  greater 
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comforts  they  ei\}oy  from  imiMroved  habits  of  in^ 
dustiy^  and  the  advance  they  have  made  in  religicm 
(I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  where  I  resided),  are  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

But  as  some  persons  at  home  take  upon  them  to 
deny  that  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the 
colonies^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enumerate  here 
(for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  patience  to 
read  through  a  controversial  wwk)  a  few  of  the 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the 
meliorations  on  the  slave  laws. 


At  no  vety  distant  period, 
wlien  savage  Afiwans  were  pour- 
ing into  Jamaica,  and  white  there 
were  yet  but  few  natives  or 
Creoles,  the  master's  power  of 
punishing  his  slaves  was  little 
MsttBined  by  law ;  and  was  ex- 
ercised to  a  great  extent  by  the 
subordinate  white  people  and 
the  drivers. 

Ten  years  ago  chains  were  in 
common  use  on  the  plantations, 
for  punishing  criminal  slaves. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  a  negro  baptiaied  in 
Jamaica. 

Twenty  years  ago^  the  churches 
were  scarcely  at  all  attended  by 
the  slaves. 


It  is  now  limited  to  39  stripes, 
to  be  kiflioted  by  order  and  in 
presence  of  the  master  or  over- 
seer, and  10  by  subordinate 
agents :  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  but  seldom  re- 
quired at  alt.  lliere  is  not  now 
one  punishment  for  twenty  that 
were  inflicted  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  use  of  them  is  now  en- 
tirely abolished. 

Now  they  are  nearly  all  bap- 


Since  then,  the  number  of 
churches  or  places  of  worship  of 
one  kind  or  other,  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  in  fact  nearly  tre- 
bled, and  yet,  in  the  districts 
where  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
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Twenty  yeavs  ago,  nagvo^s 
were  buried  at  mnlniglMy  and  the 
Ibaeral  rites,  In  the  foriM  of 
Aftican  9Qpei«titioB»  wefe  tlie 
oeeasioa  of  eostimmi  exettHs 
among  those  who  attended. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  marriage 
rite  was  altogether  unknown 
asMMig  the  slaves. 

While  tbe  importation  ofAiTi" 
cans  was  continaedy  the  practiee 
of  Obeah  was  common  and  de- 
strnctive. 

The  working  of  sugar  mills 
«iicroaehed  on  Sunday  dniing 
erop. 

Fonaerly  the  Negvoes  odti- 
^«tod  their  grounds  on  fi«n» 
day — white  persons  were  even 
Mnt  to  superiatend  them. 


When  Ae  abolition  of  the 
African  tmde  took  place,  # 
large  proportion  of  the  slaves 


nity  of  seeing  Aem,  they  are 
ail  fully  attended,  and  piinei- 
pally  by  slaves. 

Negroes  are  now  buried  d^ 
ring  the  day,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  white  people. 


The  number  now  married  is 
not  inconsiderable,  and  is  Atst 
increasing. 

it  is  now  seldom  heard  of. 


It  is  now  prohibited  by  law, 
a»d  Sunday  is  strictly  a  day  of 


Now  ti^  have  by  law  M 
wwking  days  in  the  year  for 
this  purpose:  every  manager 
must  swear  that  he  has  given 
them  this  numher  of  days ;  and 
no  slaves  now  work  at  their 
grounds  on  Snndwf,  bntnuch  as 
are  more  incUned  to  make  moi- 
ncy  than  to  attend  choRh.  A 
law  to  forbid  their  working  at  ali 
would  be  of  donhdnl  policy, 
till  they  learn  to  enqdoy  the  day 
better  than  in  idMng  and  drinks 
tug. 

Now  the  plantntion  slaves  in 
Jamaica  have  all  houses  of  their 
own,  and  grounds  of  their  own. 
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were  newly  imported  Africans^ 
maintained  with  prcm3iotta  raid- 
ed or  bought  by  the  master; 
or  lodged  with  other  slaves, 
who  had  groands  which  they 
assisted  in  cnltiTating. 


Manumbsions  were  at  one 
time  hurthened  with  heavy  taxes. 

For  cruel  or  improper  pu- 
nishments,  slaves  had  formerly 
no  adequate  redress* 


Formerly  the  trial  of  slaves 
was,  I  believe,  by  parol;  and 
the  power  of  death  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  slave  courts,  who  could 
order  the  criminal  to  immediate 
execution. 

For  ten  slaves  that  were  exe- 
cuted twenty  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  coast* 
ing  vessels  of  Jamaica  were  al- 
most exclusively  manned  with 
slaves. 

The  operative  mechanics  about 
towns,  carpenters,  ship-build- 
ers, &c.were  mostly  slaves. 

A  few  years  ago,  marriage 
was  unknown  among  the  free, 
people  of  colour. 


and  are  in  every  respect  more 
comfortable  and  independent* 
They  form  more  steady  connec- 
tions, pay  more  attention  to  their 
families  in  the  way  of  keeping 
them  clean,  and  dressing  them 
neatly ;  and,  in  short,  have  ac- 
quired more  taste  and  desire 
for  domestic  eigoyments. 
They  are  now  perfectly  free. 

Now  they  are  manumised  and 
provided  with  an  annuity  for 
life ;  and  magistrates  are  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  protection, 
to  attend  to  their  complaints. 

Now  the  whole  evidence  and 
conviction  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  governor:  and,  unless  in 
cases  of  rebellion,  the  sentence 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
without  his  warrant. 
There  is  not  now  more  than  one, 
and  I  think  not  even  that  pro- 
portion. 

From  the  increase  of  the  free 
population,  the  coasting  vessels 
are  now  more  commonly  man- 
ned with  free  men. 
This  description  of  work  is 
now  performed  principally  by 
free  people  of  colour. 

It  is  now  becoming  common, 
and  many  of  them  are  careful  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  in- 
stitution. 
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The  number  of  free  persons  It  is  now  36»000,  and  rapidly 
in  Jamaica,  in  1787»  was  esti-  encreasing  by  nmnumissions  as 
mated  at  only  10,000.  well  as  births* 

These  few  particulars  will  convey  but  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  negroes, 
and  how  superior  a  people  they  are  in  every  respect 
to  what  they  were,  when  the  slave  trade  was  abo- 
lished in  1807.  But  if,  as  Mr.  Stephein  observes, 
'  every  mitigation  of  slavery  is  a  step  towards  freedom,* 
this  brief  statement  may  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
progress  is  making  towards  it ;  and  those  who  have 
patience  to  peruse  the  following  sheets,  will  better 
comprehend  what  the  extent  of  that  progress  is, 
and  what  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the 
colonies. 


A  PRACTICAL  VIEW 

OF  THE 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  SLAVERY 


• 
IN 


THE  WEST  INDIES, 

&c.  &c. 


On  Mr.  Stephetis  "  Slavery  in  the  British   West 

India  Colonies" 

'  Preliminary    Chapter.— Of  the  necessity  and  im- 
poitaace  of  describing  the  state  in  question.'  p.  1. 

iNthe  task  I  have  undertaken,  it  is  not  my  object  to 
defend  slavery :  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  those 
who  established  it  in  our  colonies  did  right,  or 
that  being  established  there,  it  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tual. But  the  question,  when  or  how  slavery  may 
be  abolished  in  any  particular  country  or  colony 
where  it  exists,  is  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  how- 
ever easy  it  may  seem  to  many  benevolent  enthu- 
siasts ;  and  before  making  an  attempt  which  might 
produce  effects  very  different  from  those  we  in- 
tended, it  would  at  least  be  proper  to  enquire, 
first,  whether  those  we  would  set  free,  are  yet 
capable  of  conducting  themselves  as  freemen,  or 
of  preserving  their  freedom,— in  short,  whether, 
all  circumstances  considered,  they  would  be  bene- 
fited by  it;  — and  secondly,  whether  we  can  effect 
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On  Mr.  Stephais  Preliminary  Chapter. 

their  freedom  with  a  due  regard  to  justice,  which 
would  be  equally  violated  by  our  depriving  a  man 
of  his  slaves,  as  by  depriving  him  of  any  other 
species  of  property  which  the  laws  of  the  land 
have  sanctioned  the  acquirement  oC  Mr.  Stephen 
himself,  though  so  hostile  to  the  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  that  he  seems  to  think  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  at  any  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  to 
the  colonists,  and  even,  it  would  seem, .  at  tHe 
expense  of  some  indemnity,  to  be  m^de  them  by 
the  mother  country,  is  yet  sufficiently  moderate 
on  the  abstract  question.* 

'  The  ardent  lovers  of  freedom/  says  he, '  will,  I  hope,  pardon 
me<  To  no  British  palate  haa  that  rich  produce  of  our  aoil  a 
higher  flavour  than  to  my  own.  But  yet  I  ain  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  in  no  other  country,  and  under  no  tupposahk  circtcm- 
ttances,  ought  one  man  to  be  hound  to  serve  another  for  life ; 
and  to  he  liahle  to  corporal  punishment  hy  the  master,  for  toith- 
holding  that  sertnce.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however, 
as  holding  the  affirmative.  I  simply  mean  to  decUae  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  as  perhaps,  of  considerable  difficulty; 
but  if  not,  at  least,  as  one  of  a  speculative  kind,  which  nothing 
in  the  arguments  I  mean  to  offer,  will  oblige  me  to  decide.' 
p.  7. 

Such  are  Mr.  Stephen's  ideas  on  this  subject, 
on  which  T  forbear  to  enlarge,  as  my  business  is 
not  to  defend  slavery,  or  to  discuss  the  abstract 
question,  but  to  correct  errors  and  misrepresenta- 

*  Let  parliameot  eoter  en  the  work,  anys  be,  and  the  <drooat«g  of  the  slaTei 
will  object  to  none  of  the  necessary  means.  I  do  not  except  indemnity  to  their 
masters,  at  far  aa  it  i»ju$Uy  due.    Pref.  p.  42. 

Bat  as  he  afterwards  labours  to  invalidate,  or  at  least,  to  create  doubts  abodt 
the  right  of  the  colonists  to  their  slaves,  it  is  very  questionable  if  be  thinks  any 
indemnity  "jtutlydm." 


The  best  evidcnee  7'egarding  the  Colonies.  3 

tions  regsurding  the  treatment  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica;  which  I  am  enabled 
to  do  from  a  personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  state,  acquired  during  a  long  residence  in 
the  island. 

Mr.  S.  pretends  to  advance  nothing  against  the  The  bMt  •▼!- 
colonists  but  on  the  very  best  evidence.     *  I  shall  the  ooiomef. 
'  not,'  says  he,  *  assume  the  truth  of  any  state- 

*  ment  adverse  to  the  colonial  system,  that  has 

*  ever  been  controverted,  however  unimpeachable 
'  the  testimony  may  be  on  which  it  stands,  until 
'  I  have  shewn  it  to  have  been  directly  or  indi- 

*  rectly  confirmed  by  the  concessions  of  the  colo- 

*  nists  themselves,  by  the  witnesses  produced  on 
'  their  part,  or  the  answers  solemnly  given   by 

*  the  West  India  legislatures,  and  their  public 
'  agents,  to  the  Privy  Council.'  pp.  10,  11.  But 
those  who  have  patience  to  peruse  these  sheets, 
win  know  what  account  to  make  of  these  profes- 
sions of  candour  and  regard  to  truth.  He  even 
seems  to  admit  that  he  has  given  no  credit  to  the 
evidence  adduced  by  the  colonists,  but  where  he 
could  make  it  read  against  them.     'What  faith,' 

« 

says  he,  'was  due  to  such  testimony  when  it 
'  foent  to  contradict  the  charges  of  abolitionists,  or 
'  the  testimony  adduced  by  them^  I  shall  not  here 

*  stop  to  enquire — its  authority  on  that  side  will 

*  be  better  estimated  when  we  have  seen  a  little 

*  of  its  particular  style  and  character,'  p.  10. 
Let  the  impartial  reader  judge  what  chance  there 
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is  of  coming  at  the  truth  in  this  way^  by  selecting^ 
like  a  special  pleader,  from  a  mass  of  evidence, 
such  parts  only  as  may  be  made  to  read  against  the 
accused  party,  and  giving  implicit  faith  to  these ; 
while  none  is  given  to  those  parts  which  contradict 
the  charges; — thus  making  the  credibility  of  the 
evidence  to  depend  on  its  telling  against  the 
accused. 

The  colonists,  it  is  true,  are  accused  of  preju- 
dices, and  supposed  to  receive  a  bias  from  self- 
interest  ;  but  if  the  whole  body  of  planters  (and 
the  supposition  is  not  very  liberal)  were  without 
exception  to  be  regarded  as  so  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, or  so  void  of  truth,  that  their  testimony 
could  not  be  received,  is  there  no  alternative  for 
the  impartial  British  public  but  to  listen  to  their 
enemies,  those  party  philanthropists  who  are  all 
benevolence  to  one  part  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  all  hatred  to  another  ?  Are  there  not  well- 
educated  men^  officers  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, civil,  naval,  and  military,  almost  every  day 
returning  from  the  colonies?  Many  of  these, 
doubtless,  went  out  from  the  mother  country  with 
strong  prejudices;  but  have  they,  on  their  return, 
told  this  tale  of  horror  ?  Have  they  said  that  the 
slaves  are  ill-treated,  oppressed,  or  unhappy? 
Have  they  not  borne  testimony  to  the  contrary  ? 
And  is  there  any  thing  so  very  captivating  in  the 
system  and  management  described  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, that  even  a  person  who  has  no  interest  could 
not  see  it  (were  it  to  be  seen)  without  being  ena- 
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moured  of  it,  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the 
colonists,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  their  cause 
against  truth  and  justice  ?    The  poet  tells  us  that 

Vice  18  a  monster  of  such  frigbtfal  mieo, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  bot  to  be  seen  — 

and  if  the  slavery  in  our  colonies  bore  any  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  picture  Mr.  S.  has  drawn  of 
it,  could  it  be  seen  by  such  men  without  horror  ? 

Again,  there  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  sail  of 
vessels  employed  in  bringing  home  the  produce  of 
those  possessions,  the  masters  of  which  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ports  where  their  vessels  are  loaded;  have 
they  seen  the  poor  blacks  overworked,  stinted  of 
food,  unmercifully  whipped,  or  otherwise  ill- 
treated  ?  Moreover,  almost  every  family  in  the 
kingdom  has  some  relation  or*  acquaintance  who 
has  resided  in,  or  visited  the  colonies,  and  can 
speak  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves; 
and  are  these  relations  or  acquaintances  less  wor- 
thy of  credit  than  those  writers  or  orators  who 
have  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  knowledge  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in 
the  colonies,  and  yet  (with  the  advantage  of -ap- 
pearing to  have  justice  and  humanity  on  their 
side)  have  been  able,  by  unsupported  charges  and 
vague  declamation,  to  raise  such  a  flame  in  the 
kingdom  ? 

Let  such  authorities  be  consulted  by  those  who 
would  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  matter, 
and  who  admit,  that  '  when  we  have  to  reason 
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'  with  a  practical  purpose  concerning  existing 
'  establishments,  the  most  particular  and  experi- 
^  mental  view  of  them,  will  ever  lead  to  the 
^  soundest  and  most  satisfactory  conclusions.' 

Feeiiogs  of  the  Evcu  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  Mr.  Stephen 
w«rd»the  betrays  the  hostile  feeling  with  which  he  is 
actuated  towards  the  English  colonists.  Speak- 
ing of  Onesimus,  a  slave  who  was  sent  back  by 
St.  Paul  to  his  master,  a  Christian  convert,  with- 
out any  injunction  to  alter  his  state,  he  remarks, 
that  the  state  of  slavery  (that  among  the  Greeks) 
to  which  Onesimus  was  sent  back,  was  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  that  of  a  negro  slave  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  in  a  note,  very  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  his  work,  he  adds — 

*  A  West  Indian  will  readily  perceiyey  by  his  own  feelings' 
one  important  distinction,  indicatory  of  others,  still  more  im- 
portant :  Receive  him  as  a  brother  beloved.  How  destructive  of 
the  Apostle's  benevolent  design,  how  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  his  conciliatory  style,  would  have  been  this  phrase,  if  One- 
simus had,  like  a  negro  slave,  been,  from  his  very  cast  and  con- 
dition, independently  of  his  fault,  an  object  of  avergion  and 
contempt,  with  his  master!  A  vile  negro,  a  brother!  Fohf  the 
humiliating  idea  would  have  been  offensive,  even  in  a  religious 
metaphor,  and  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle !'  p.  6. 

A  West  Indian  does  not,  and  cannot  perceive 
by  his  own  feelings,  the  existence  of  any  such 
aversion  to,  or  contempt  for  his  labourers;  nor 
can  it  enter  into  his  imagination  to  conceive,  on 
what  principle  it  would  even  be  supposed,  that  he 
should  entertain  such  monstrous  and  unnatural 
feelings  towards  a  people  on  whose  labour  and 
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welfare  his  every  prospect  in  life  depends.  Ne- 
groes themselves  would  smile  at  such  an  absurdity. 
So  well  aware  are  they  of  the  existence  of  a 
contrary  feeling  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  that 
when  treated,  as  they  conceive,  rather  harshly  by 
a  person  in  charge  of  them>  and  who  owns  no 
slaves  himself,  it  is  a  common  expression  with 
them,  *  He  does  not  feel  for  a  negro,  he  has  got, none 
*  himself.''  This  short  but  significant  expression 
conveys  a  very  different  impression  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  masters  from  that  which  Mr.  S. 
ascribes  to  them  in  almost  every  page  of  his  book. 
Which  of  the  two  bears  most  the  stamp  of  truth, 
let  common  sense,  and  common  feeling  decide. 
Nor  is  it  only  among  the  masters,  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  labour  and  welfare  of  the  slaves, 
that  a  friendly  disposition  towards  them  is  to  be 
found ;  but  generally  also  among  the  managers  of 
plantations.  In  fact  they  could  have  no  comfort 
in  their  situations,  if  they  acted  otherwise.  Ne- 
groes are  not  deficient  in  intelligence ;  they  are 
perfectly  aware  what  is  due  to  them ;  and  if  any 
improper  severity  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
gives  them  cause  of  complaint,  they  are  not 
slow  in  making  their  grievances  known,  either  to 
the  master,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  his  representative 
the  attorney,  upon  whom  the  overseer  is  depend- 
ent for  his  situation,  or  to  the  magistrates,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  attend  to  their  complaints. 

In  opposition  to  that  unnatural  hatred  of  their 
slaves,  and  contempt  for  them,  with  which  the 
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white  people  ia  the  colonies  are  charged  by  Mr. 
Stephen,  one  might  instance,  not  merely  the  ex- 
ertion  of  the  masters'  power  for  the  protection 
of  their  people  from  every  species  of  injury  (in 
which  there  is  little  merit,  though  they  have  not 
credit  with  Mr.  S.  even  for  this) ;  but  the  readi- 
ness of  both  masters  and  managers  to^  do  them 
such  good  offices,  as  flow  entirely  from  kindness 
and  good  will.     And  among  many  little  circum- 
stances, which  might  be  mentioned  to  shew  the 
kind  of  feeling  that  exists  between  the  classes, 
perhaps  there  is  none  that  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  it  to  a  stranger,  than  the  simple  fact,  how 
customary  it  is,  for  a  negro  on  a  plantation,  when 
he  has  conmiitted  a  fault  for  which  he  apprehends 
punishment,  to  go  to  some  neighbouring  overseer, 
whom  he  knows  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  own 
overseer,  and  solicit  his  mediation  for  forgiveness. 
If  the  fault  has  been  trivial,  such  as  a  few  days 
absence  from  duty,  the  culprit  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied  with  a  note  interceding  for  him ;  if  more 
serious,  such  as  neglecting  the  cattle,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  destroy  a  valuable  field  of  canes,  or 
bei^g  a  length  of  time  absent,  he  insists  on  the 
person  going  home  with  him ;  and  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  I  have  often  known  gentlemen,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  in  indifferent  health,  ride  several 
miles  to  save  a  poor  fellow  fi-om  a  flogging. 

I  never  knew  such  mediation  solicited  that  was 
not  granted ;  usually,  with  a  very  proper  admoni- 
tion to  behave  better  in  future;  nor  did  I  ever 
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know  such  intercesBion  made,  and  not  successful ; 
but  in  one  solitary  instance,  which  from  its 
rarity  was  a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  have  often  myself  been  applied  to, 
to  be  the  intercessor  for  forgiveness  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  have  left  my  business  (as  who  would  ' 
not  ?)  to  attend  to  the  call.. 

When  negroes  are  christened,  it  is  a  common 
custom  with  them  to  take  the  name  of  some  white 
person  for  whom  they  have  a  regard,  and  whom 
they  request  to  stand  sponsor  for  them .  This  forms 
a  lasting  claim  to  some  attention ;  the  sponsor  Ts 
in  future  addressed  Godfather;  and  a  friendly  con- 
nexion is  cultivated  with  him  by  occasional  pre- 
sents of  poultry,  fruit,  &c.  always  accompanied 
with  a  profusion  of  kind  wishes.  Of  course  the 
presents  must  be  fully  repaid ;  but  still  there  is 
something  gratifying  in  such  spontaneous  marks 
of  kindness  and  good  will,  to  which  no  person  can 
feel  indifferent. 

Do  these  minute  facts  (and  they  are  too  minute 
to  be  worth  notice,  but  as  they  throw  some  light 
on  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  bespeak  the  ex- 
istence of  that  horrid  feeling  of  aversion  and  con- 
tempt for  them,  which  Mr.  Stephen  describes 
as  rankling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eng^lish  colonists  ? 
Or  do  they  warrant  that  sneer  of  scorn  imputed 
to  them  in  the  elegant  phrase,  '  a  vile  negro,  a 
brother!  Fohl' 

Even  the  very  amusements  of  the  slaves  may  Amii«ein«iu  ©f 

^  /.I  the  Slaves. 

be  referred  to,  to  shew  the  feeling  that  exists 
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between  them  and  the  white  people  to  be  very 
different.  The  day  on  which  the  last  of  the 
canes  are  cut  down  upon  a  sugar  plantation,  flags 
are  displayed  in  the  field,  and  all  is  merriment; 
A  quart  of  sugar  and  a  quart  of  rum  are  allowed 
to  each  negro  on  the  occasion,  to  hold  what  is 
called  CROP-OVER,  or  harvest- home.  In  the  even* 
ing,  they  assemble  in  their  master's  or  ma* 
nager's  house,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take 
possession  of  the  largest  room,  bringing  with  them 
a  fiddle  and  tambourine.  Here  all  authority  and 
all  distinction  of  colour  ceases ;  black  and  white, 
overseer  and  book-keeper,  mingle  together  in  the 
dance.  About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  common 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  see  the  different 
African  tribes  forming  each  a  distinct  party, 
singing  and  dancing  to  the  gumbajfy  after  the  rude 
manners  of  their  native  Africa ;  but  this  custom  is 
now  extinct.  Following  the  example  of  the  white 
people,  the  fiddle,  which  they  play  pretty  well, 
is  now  the  leading  instrument ;  they  dance  Scotch 
reels,  and  some  of  the  better  sort  (who  have  been 
house  servants)  country-dances.  Here  the  loud 
laugh,  and  the  constant  buzz  of  singing  and  talking 
bespeak  their  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of  all 
care  about  the  present  or  future  ills  of  life. 

Such  dances  were  formerly  common,  or  I  should 
rather  say  universal,  at  Christmas;  but  of  late 
years  have  much  gone  out,  owing  to  an  idea  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  principally 
I  believe  by  the  missionaries,  that  the  season 
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ought  rather  to  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises. 
It  is  now  considered  more  becoming  to  attend  the 
places  of  worship,  <^  to^  have  prirate  religious 
parties  among  themselves ;  and  in  passing  through 
a  negro  village  on  a  Christmas  night,  it  is  more 
common  to  hear  psalm-singing,  than  the  sound  of 
merriment.  The  young  people,  however,  still 
indulge  in  some  amusements  on  this  occasion^  one 
of  which  may  be  worth  describing.  The  young 
girls  of  a  plantation,  or  occasionally  of  two  neigh* 
bouring  plantations  leagued,  form  what  is  called 
'a  sett.'  They  dress  exactly  in  uniform,  with 
gowns  of  some  neat  pattern  of  printed  cotton, 
and  take  the  name  of  Blue  Girls,  Yellow  Girls, 
&c.  according  to  the  dress  and  libbon  they  have 
chosen.  They  have  always  with  them  in  their , 
excursions,  a  fiddle,  drum,  and  tambourine,  fre- 
quently boys  playing  fifes,  a  distinguishing  flag 
which  is  waved  on  a  pole,  and  generally  some 
fantastical  figure,  or  toy,  such  as  a  castle  or  tower, 
surrounded  with  mirrors.  A  matron  attends  who 
possesses  some  degree  of  authority,  and  is  called 
Queen  of  the  Sett,  and  they  have  always  one  or 
two  Joncanoe-men,  smart  youths,  fantastically 
dressed,  and  masked  so  as  not  to  be  known. 
Thus  equipped,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
some  Mends,  they  proceed  to  the  neighbouring 
plantation  villages,  and  always  visit  the  master  s  or 
manager's  house,  into  which  they  enter  without 
ceremony,  and  where  they  sure-  joined  by  the 
white  people  in  a  dance.    Some  refreshment  is 
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given  to  them,  and  the  Joncanoe-men,  after  a  dis- 
play of  their  buffoonery,  commonly  put  the  white 
people  under  requisition  for  a  little  money,  to 
pay  the  fiddler,  &c.  A  party  of  forty  or  fifty 
young  girls  thus  attired,  with  their  hair  braided 
over  their  brows,  beads  round  their  necks,  and 
gold  ear-rings,  present  a  very  interesting  and 
amusing  sight,  as  they  approach  a  house  dancing, 
with  their  music  playing,  and  Joncanoe-men  caper- 
ing and  playing  tricks.  They  have  generally  fine 
voices,  and  dancing  in  a  room  they  require  no  in- 
strumental music*  One  of  their  best  singers 
commences  the  song,  and  unaccompanied  sings 
the  first  part  with  words  for  the  occasion,  of  course 
not  always  very  poetical,  though  frequently  not 
unamiising ;  the  whole  sett  joins  in  the  chorus  as 
they  mingle  in  the  dance,  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs over  their  heads.  All  is  life  and  joy,  and 
certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  that 
can  be  imagined. 

The  last  party  of  this  kind  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  and  dancing  with,  at  Christmas  1 823, 
belonged  to  Reach  and  Muirton  estates,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  William  Bryan,  and  afforded  a  no- 
velty I  had  never  before  witnessed,  in  a  rude 

*  The  airs  thej  sing  and  danoe  to  are  ttimple  and  lively ',  the  following  is  a 
specimen :  —        ' 


A  f  rf  i^Nrrrriri^if  r  i 
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representation  of  some  passages  of  Richard  III. 
which  they  made  sufficiently  farcical.  The  Jon- 
canoe^men,  disrobed  of  part  of  their  paraphernalia, 
were  the  two  heroes,  and  fought  not  for  a  king- 
dom but  a  queen,  whom  the  victor  carried  off  in 
triumph*  Richard  calling  out  ^^  A  horse !  a  horse !" 
&c.  was  laughable  enough.  This  farce  I  saw  at 
Dalvey  estate,  the  property  of  Sir  A.  Grant,  and 
it  afforded  Mr.  Bell  the  manager  and  his  guests 
no  small  amusement.  How  the  negroes  had  ac- 
quired even  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  they 
seemed  to  have  of  the  play.  We  could  form  no 
idea,  and  the  x)ccasion  did  not  admit  of  asking 
questions.* 

While  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  I  may  ob«  . 
serve,  that  the  whole  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica, 
have  three,  and  some  of  them  four  days  allowed  for 
their  amusements  ;  and  that  on  this  occasion 
their  masters  give  them  an  allowance  of  rum, 
sugar,  and  codfish  or  salt  meat ;  and,  generally, 
the  larger  estates  kill  as  many  cattle  as  are  suffi* 
cient  to  give  each  family  a  few  pounds  of  fresh 
beef.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
amount  of  their  enjoyments;  the  more  wealthy 
slave  families  kill  pigs  and  poultry,  have  their 
Christmas  cakes,  and  in  fact  abound  in  good 
things  both  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

To  many  who  contemplate  the  West  India 
labourers  but  as   'wretches  born  to  work  and 

*  Siam  thia  was  written,  I  have  read  Mr.  De  la  Becbe's  pamphlet,  who 
meatioiia  baTiog  teen  the  laaie  thipg  in  a  different  part  of  the  inland. 
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weep  ;'  who  have  them-  associated  in  their  minds 
withhorrorsy  cruel  oppression,  andbroken-hearted- 
nessy  the  description  I  have  given  of  a  sett,  may 
appear  a  picture  altogether  imaginary:  but  let 
such  persons  ask  any  one,  who  has  been  upon  a 
Jamaica  plantation  at  a  Christmas  season,  if  the 
description  is  not  correct. 

Origin  of  Sla-    *  CHAPTER  I. — On  the  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Colonial 

T6rj  in  the  oo- 

lonies,  and  right       Slave  Laws  in  general.'  p.  14. 

^dt^iZ"""      Under  this  head  the  following  paragraph  de- 
****•  serves  notice. 

*  The  assemblies  have  often,  in  their  actS;  recognised  slavery 
as  an  existing  institution ;  and  have,  by  directing  or  regulating 
the  sale  of  slaves,  and  by  numerous  other  provisions,  treated 
them  as  subjects  of  property.  But  if  the  books  of  colonial 
acts  weie  resorted  to  for  information  as  to  the  legal  origin  of 
this  state,  the  rights  which  it  gives  to  the  masiem,  or  the  duties 
and  incapacities  which  it  imposes  upon  the  slaves,  no  satisfac* 
tion  upon  these  important  heads  would  be  found/  p.  14. 

It  may  be  true  that  slavery  had  not  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  in  ayiy  other  country  perhaps,  its  origin 
in  any  positive  enactment;  but  Mr.  Stephen  him- 
self informs  us  of  its  *' legal  origin"  in  our  co- 
lonies*     *  The   bringing    labourers    or    negroes 

*  from  Africa,'  says  he,  'was  certainly  pemdtted, 

*  and  even  encouraged  by  parliament ;  and  in  the 
'  more  modem  acts  there  was  no  reserve  in  respect 

*  to  the  condition  of  these  exiles,  as  far  as  a  vague 

*  name  could  define  it ;   for  the  commerce  in 

*  slaves,  eo  nomine,  has  been  expressly  recognised 

*  and  regulated  '  p.  14. 
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And  yet  in  every  page  of  his  book,  our  author 
pours  out  his  abuse  on  the  colonists,  as  if  slavery 
had  been  an  evil  of  their  creating,  and  for  the 
infamy  of  which  they  now  merit  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  and  of  earth !  Without  stopping  to  en- 
quire whether  or  not  the  condition  of  savages  has 
been  improved  by  the  change,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  merit  or  odium  of  it  is  due,  not  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  but  to  the  people  of 
England.  They  reaped  the  advantages  of  esta- 
blishing slavery  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  was  their 
ships  and  their  capital  that  conveyed  the  negroes 
from  their  native  land  to  these  fertile  islands,' 
from  the  cultivation  of  which,  the  British  people 
have  derived  much  of  the  wealth  they  now  pos- 
sess* ;  and  if  any  of  the  existing  interests  are 
now  to  be  broken  up,  these  surely  ought,  in  com- 
mon justice,  to  be  indemnified  at  the  public 
expence.  Mr.  S.  thinks  otherwise;  and  after 
stating  as  above,  that  in  the  acts  of  parliament 
encouraging  the  trade  in  slaves,  there  was  no 
reserve,  and  that  the  commerce  in  slaves^  eo  nomine^ 
was  expressly  recognised  and  regulated, — to  do 
away  any  impression  that  this  should  found  a 
right  to  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 

*  The  Wert'India  Qoloniei  ire  of  gre«t  importance  in  extendiiig  Um  mtDofao- 
tviet  and  oommeroe  of  the  mother  ooontry.  It  is  difBcolt  to  find  any  engine 
more  efficient  for  the  pvrpoae.  Poaseasing  them  haa  ocoaaioned  a  pouring  in  of 
wealth  into  thia  eonntrf,  maoh  of  wiiioh  waa  employed  in  fertalining  the  aoil. 
The  wealth  reoeiTcd  from  the  Dutch  and  other  islanda  waa  in  .fact  Tiaible  on 
whole  diatrieta  ef  the  country,  not  only  from  the  money  expended,  but  in  the  rery 
namea  of  the  apota  hrought  into  cultiration^— Speech,  Honae  of  Commona,  Mr. 
Brougham,  April  0, 1816. 
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if  deprived  of  their  property,  obtained  under  such 

'   a  sanction,  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  But  that  these 

^foreigners  shall  on  their  arrival  in  a  British 

*  colony,  where  British  law  and  liberty  are  esta- 

*  blished,  be  sold  into,  and  perpetually  retained  in 
'  slavery,  and  that  the  same  state  shall  attach  on 

*  their  offspring,'  (as  it  did  on  that  of  the  villeins 
in  England),  '  though  bom  under  the  king's  alle- 

*  giance,  has  never  been  enacted.'  —  *  Parliament 

*  seems  all  along  to  have  supposed  that  there  was 
'  some  known  local  law  in  the  colonies,  distinct 
'  from  the  law  of  England,  which  had  intro^ed 

*  and  defined  the  state  in  question.'  p.  15. 

Was  ever  sophistry  more  glaring  ?  Parliament 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  trade  in  Afirican 
SLAVES  eo  nomine,  but,  it  seems,  did  not  enact 
that  those  slaves,  or  foreigners  (as  Mr.  S.  artfully 
calls  them)  were  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  our 
colonies !  For  what  other  purpose  they  were 
bought  and  carried  there,  he  has  not  attempted 
to  explain.  Again,  parliament,  it  seems,  has  all 
along  foolishly  supposed  that  some  local  law  in 
the  colonies,  of  which  it  was  ignorant,  had  in- 
troduced the  state  in  question :  although  it  must 
have  known  that  the  state  existed  there,  and  had 
been  recognized  by  its  own  acts  encouraging  the 
trade  in  slaves,  before  the  colonial  legislatures 
had  existence ! 
Mfr.  Burfaan  on  But  Mr.  Barham  has  stated  this  matter  so 
ompensa  ion.  ^j^j^^jy^  ^^^^  jj  jg  ^^^y  ncccssary  to  givc  his  state- 
ment, as,  until  the  facts  he  brings  forward  are  set 
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aside,  the  legal  title  of  the  colonists  to  their  pro* 
perty,  and  their  right  to  compensation  if  it  is  taken 
from  them,  cannot  be  questioned  but  by  those 
persons  who  are  prepared  to  advocate  not  merely 
oppression,  but  absolute  spoliation. 

*  To  Bay  that  Great  Britain  formed  die  plan,  and  that  the 
colonies  executed  it — to  say  that  Great  Britain  made  thelaws» 
and  that  the  colonies  availed  themselves  of  those  laws, — would 
be  greatly  understating  the  share  which  Great  Britain  had  in  the 
origin  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  consequent  system  of 
slavery  that  now  exists.  But  many  persmis  have  been  so  used 
to  charge  all  the  odium  of  that  system  on  those,  who  by  acci- 
dent, happen  to  be  the  present  owners  of  slaves;  that  they 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  larger  a  share  Great  Bri« 
tak  has  had  than  the  colonies,  in  the  formation,  maintenance, 
and  present  extent  of  slavery. 

'  The  following  historical  facts  will  clear  op  this  point  a 
litde; 

'  Great  Britain  established 
the  slave  trndein  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  per- 
sonally took  a  share  in  it. 

'  Great  Britain  encouraged 
it  in  the  successive  reigns  of 
Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and 
James  II,  by  every  means 
that  could  be  devised.  But  it 
was  William  III.  who  outdid 
them  all.  With  Lord  Somers 
for  his  minister,  he  declared 
the  slave  trade  to  be  '^  highly 
beneficial  to  the  nation :"  and 
that  this  was  not  meant  merely 
at  beneficial  to  the  nation 
tbronf^  the  medium  of  the  co- 


*  The  colonies  did  not  then 
exist 


*  The  colonies,  all  this  time, 
took  no  share  in  it  themselves, 
merely  purchasing  what  the 
British  merchants  brought 
diem,  and  doing  therein  what 
die  British  government  invited 
them  to  do,  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 
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lonial  prosporitj  is  demon- 
Btated  by  the  Assiento  Treaty 
in  1713.  with  wbidi  the  colo- 
nies  had  nothing  to  do;  and 
in  which  Great  Britain  binds 
herself  to  supply  144,000 
slaves,  at  Ihe  rate  of  4,800 
per  annum,  to  the  Spanish 
colonies.  From  that  time  till 
within  a  few  years  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  our  history  is  full  of 
the  various  measures  and 
grants,  which  passed  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  trade. 

*  So  much  as  to  those  who  treated  and  fostered  the  trade: 
and  now  let  us  see,  who  it  was  that  first  marked  it  with  disap- 
probation, and  sought  to  confine  it  within  narrower  bounds. 

*  The  colonies  began  in  1700.  *  Great  Britain  rejected  this 
South  Carolina  (then  a  British  act  with  indignation,  and  de- 
colony)  passed  an  act  to  pro-  dared  that  the  slave  trade  was 
hibit  further  importation ;  but  beneficial  and  necessary  to  die 

mother,  country.  The  gover- 
nor, who  passed  it,  was  repri- 
manded ;  and  a  circular  was 
sent  to  all  other  governors, 
warning  them  against  a  similar 
offence. 

*  The  colonies;  however,  in  «  Great  Britain  stopped  it, 
1766,  repeated  the  offence  through  the  governor  of  Uiat 
and  1^  bill  was  twice  read  in  island,  who  sent  for  the  assem- 
the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  for  bly,  and  told  them,  that  con- 
the  same  purpose  of  limiting  sistently  with  his  in8tructimis> 
the  importation  of  slaves ;  he  could  not  give  his  assent : 
when  .     «|Mm  wkieh  tke  hUi  wm  drop- 

p6d» 
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'  Tke    qoloBieff,   in   l'Z74»         '  Pre^t  Brilidniigain  r^M^t* 
owi^motfi;  and  Uie  as-     eitther^toolioD.   Bn«tol«a4 


semjbly  of  Jainaica  actually     liyerppol  pejkilioii^    «9Mli«t 
passed  t^o  bills  to  r^stript  tb«     it.    Tke  maUcir  was  refierre4 

trade ;  but  to  the  Bo^d  of  Trade,  a^d 

• 

that  board  reported  against  it. 

*  TheeolonieSy  by  the  agent  of  *  Great  Britain^  by  the  mouth 
Jamaica^  remonstrated  against  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  then 
tfaatreport,  and  pleaded  against  president  of  the  board,  an- 
it  on  all  the  grounds  of  justice  swered  by  the  following  de- 
andl^umanity;  but  elaration: — ^'IVe  cannot  allow 

the  colonies  to  check  or  dis- 
courage, in  any  degree  a 
tcafSlc  so  beneficial  to  the 
natioa.''  And  this  was  in  1T74 ! 

'  It  is  presumed,  after  this,  not  many  persons  will  be  dis- 
posed to  contend,  that  Great  Britain  has  not  had,  at  least,  an 
equal  share  in  establishing  slavery  with  those  who  happen  now 
to  be  the  actual  owners  of  slaves. 

'  But  still  there  are  some  points  to  be  closely  examined 
before  we  shall  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation rests  on  the  strictest  grounds  of  justice. 

'  To  make  that  claim  absolute  it  must  be  shown,  that  the 
thing  which  is  required  to  be  surrendered  is  not  merely  a  jy«<em 
which  afforded  the  means  of  prospective  gain,  but  that  it  is 
absolutely  a  property  in  possession,  and  held  by  the  same  right 
by  which  all  other  property  is  held —  the  law.  Closer  than 
this  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  the  line ;  and  here  lies 
the  distinction,  between  the  present  elc^im,  and  thp|t  which  ^was 
made  at  the  time  the  slave  trade  was  abolished. 

*  The  claim  then  made  (but  which  was  urged  much  more 
strenuously  by  the  British  slave  merchant  than  the  planter)  was 
not  a  claim  for  properly  w  possession.  The  slave  trade  could 
pot  be  property,  though  it  might  be  the  means  of  creating  pro* 
perty.  The  right  to  trade  had  been  permitted  by  law,  but  np 
engagement  had  been  made,  that  it  should  be  permitted  for 
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•  eyer.  Those,  who  tanuted  in  its  continuance,  trusted  at  their 
own  risk,  and  when  it  was  prohihited,  what  they  lost  was  not 
a  Tested  property,  but  the  chance  of  contingent  gun ;  whereas, 
what  will  be  taken  here,  is  tiiat  which  the  law  has  sanctioned 
as  property  for  ever. 

*  A  yery  respectable  author  (Mr.  Clarkson)  contends  against 
this  claim  of  property,  upon  a  ground  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  dispute.  His  argument  seems  to  be,  that  such  property 
cannot  be  created  eyen  by  law,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  nature  (which  are  anterior  and  superior  to  all 
law),  diat  one  man  should  haye  property  in  another  man. .  Be  it 
so,  but  what  then?  This  would  justify  the  slaye  in  regaining  his 
liberty  by  any  means  he  could  employ,  since  he  had  been  un- 
justiy  deprived  of  it.  But  in  the[question  of  compensation,  die 
slave  is  no  party.  That  question  lies  wholly  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  Legislature,  which  has  constituted  thejproperty. 
I%e  law  mugt  be  hkuHng,  at  leati  on  those  that  made  it.  If  the 
Legislature,  ^th  a  view  to  national  advantage,  has  committed 
,  injustice,  and  now,  with  a  view  to  national  justice,  would  repair 
the  wrong,  it  u  for  the  nation  to  pay  the  price  of  its  wrong, 
and  not  for  the  individual  who  acted  in  conformity  to  the  law. 
To  fix  on  the  present  proprietor  the  cost  of  redeeming  the  acts 
of  the  nation  at  large,  would  be  concluding  a  series  of  injustice 
to  Africa  by  an  act  of  injustice  to  a  portion  of  your  own  sub- 
jects, with  regard  to  whom  your  first  laws  would  have  been  a 
fraud,  and  your  last  would,  be  a  robbery.' 

81aT€f7«liow      '  Chapter  IL — On  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  slavery 
55J^|^^  in  our  colonies.'  p.  27. 

Who  these  are,  might  have  been  told  in  few 
words:  the  negroes  whom  English  merchants, 
trading  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, carried  from  Africa  and  sold  in  the  colonies 
as  slaves,  and  the  descendants  of  such  slaves. 
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By  the  following  extracts  we  learn,  that  the 
condition  of  the  African  slave  in  our  colonies  is 
much  aggravated,  beyond  every  other  description 
of  slavery,  not  only  by  the  white  skin,  but  strange 
to  say,  by  the  elevated  and  superior  intellect  of 
his  master :  and  moreover,  that  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  make  better  masters  than  educated  white 
people ! 

*  The  negro  is  not  more  opposite  to  his  whiie^»kinned  lord  in 
complexion,  than  in  manners,  and  intellectual  attainments; 
the  one  is  degraded  by  all  the  igpiorance  and  rudeness  of  his 
natiye  Africa ;  the  other  elevated  by  the  refinements  in  arts  and 
•  manners  at  least,  if  not  also  by  the  science,  of  Europe,'  p.  28* 
*  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  refinement,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  great  comparative  miUbien  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  slavery  may  have  been  in  some  degree  influenced 
by  a  nearer  appraxtmaticn  in  cotaur  between  the  masters  and 
the  slaves  than  is  found  in  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies,  ^ 
where  the  state  is  confessedly  the  worst'  p.  32. 

'If  it  be  asked  then,  why  are  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  said  An  Knglisli- 
to  be  the  worst  masters  ?    I  answer,  only  because  every  thing  ^^g^  ^^^ 
if  Maids  whether  true  or  false,  by  the  oppressors  of  the  African  f"^"*^'  ^* 
race,  that  may  serve  to  diminish  our  sympathy  with  those  whom 
they  oppress.    The  statement  is  untrue;  nay,  it  is  the  reverse 
of  truth.'  p.  32. 

Therefore  negroes  and  mulattoes  must  be  the 
best  masters  to  negro  and  mulatto  slaves  1 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much 
this  assertion  is  '  the  reverse  of  truth;'  no  person, 
who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies, 
can  be  ignorant  that  negroes  and  mulattoes  make 
the  very  worst  masters,  or  at  all  events  that  the 
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slaves,  who  ong^t  to  be  the  best  judges,  think  so. 
I  have  frequently  known  free  persons  of  colour, 
and  also  slaves,  very  anxious  to  purchase  slaves, 
btit  utiiible  to  do  it,  from  the  universal  abhor- 
i^ence  negroes  have  to  belong  to  such  masters; 
for,  notVnthstanding  the  misrepresentations  made 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  slave  is 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  but  with 
his  own  free  consent  and  approbation.  It  would 
be  painful  for  the  seller  to  act  otherwise  when 
jiarting  with  his  people ;  and  extremely  hazardous 
to  the  purchaser.  What  then  comes  of  the  theory 
that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  make  better 
masters  than  the  English  and  Dutch  in  conse- 
quence of  having  darker  conq^kmons  ?  For,  in  this 
case,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  would  make  the 
best  of  all  masters,  whereas,  in  truth,  they  make 
the  worst. 

But  this  assertion,  like  others,  will  answer  Mr. 
Stephen's  purpose,  if  the  British  public  will  only 
»beli6ve,  that  West  India  slavery  is  the  worst  that 
^er  existed  in  the  world ;  that  English  slavery 
there,  is  yet  more  cruel  than  that  of  any  other 
country ;  and  that  the  better  educated  and  more 
enlightened  the  master,  the  worse  it  is  for  the 
slave.  The  negroes  argue  in  a  different  way. 
T^'hey  dislike  to  belong  to  free  persons  of  colour, 
or  even  to  low  ignorant  whites,  because,  as  they 
briefly  but  pithily  express  it,  *  they  are  too  spiteful' 
If  a  white  person  punishes  them  for  a  fault,  fhey 
say,  there  is  no  more  of  it ;  but  if  they  once  give 
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• 

offence  to  a  mulatto  master^  '  he  spites  them  like  a 

negro,  that  i&,  follows  up  the  punishment  with 
resentment.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  explain  on  at 
least  a  rather  more  rational  principle  than  that  of 
the  approximation  of  colour.  Between  the  negro 
and  his  coloured  master  or  mistress,  there  is  often 
little  difference  of  intellect ;  the  negro  in  conse- 
quence feels  less  respect  for  such  a  person,  while 
the  master  is  more  tenacious  of  those  attentions 
to  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  from  his  slave. 
Hence  arises  a  jealousy  which. renders  them  mutu- 
ally uncomfortable.  This  is  not  theory,  but  ex- 
perience, however  much  at  variance'  with  Mr. 
Stephen's  doctrine,  that  the  state  of  the  slave  is 
aggravated  by  his  master's  possessing  the  ele- 
vated and  liberal  sentiments  resulting  from  edu- 
cation. 

'  Amidst  all  the  reviling  epithets,'  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, '  used  in  anger  towards  these  poor  bondmen, 

*  You  slave!  or  any  allusion  to  the  condition,  is  never    * 
'  heard ;  but  Negro !  pronounced  with  an  angry 

*  or  contemptuous  emphasis,  is  a  word  of  superla- 

*  tive  reproach.'  p.  31.  And  this  is  intended  to 
shew  that  the  bodily  designation  is  more  degrad- 
ing than  slavery !  Here  is  refinement  with  a  ven- 
geance 4  A  negro  considers  himself  no  more  re- 
proached by  a  white  man  calling  him  Negro, 
than  a  white  man  does  by  a  negro  calling 
him  Buckray  their  common  term  for  a  white 
man.  The  word  'slave,'  it  is  true,  is  never 
heard ;  if  it  were,  we  should,  perhaps,  with  more 
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reason  have  been  accused  of  adding  insult  to 
injury.  Who  in  England  says  You  servant  ?  and 
as  little  is  Vou  slave  heard  in  Jamaica. 

This  nice  disquisition  brings  to  my  recollection 
having  once,  (when  a  book-keeper  on  Holland 
estate)  inadvertently  addressed  one  of  the  negro 
boiler-men,  *You  sir !'  for  which  he  gave  me  such 
a  pointed  and  merited  rebuke,  as  I  have  never 
forgotten.  He  asked,  repeating  my  words  with 
much  indignation,  '  Vou  sir!  who  do  you  call 
You  sir  ;  have  I  not  a  name  V 

General  <  CHAPTER  III.— On  the  leffal  nature  and  incidents  of  this 

Renurkf. 

condition,  as  they  respect  and  constitute  the  relation  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  master/  p.  33. 

This  chapter  comprehends  such  a  mass  of  hete- 
rogeneous legal  matter,  as  seems  to  stamp  it  the 
commencement  of  what  the  author,  according  to 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  had  written  and  printed 
while  the  abolition  question  was  under  discussion ; 
and  which  he  now  publishes  as  a  delineation  of 
the  existing  state  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies !  To  him  and  his  party,  this  course 
of  proceeding  will  appear  quite  right ;  as^according 
to  them,  the  state  existing  now,  is  the  very  same 
that  existed  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  same  as  many  years  hence!  If  the 
colonists  are  without  legal  enactments  to  secure 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  slaves,  they  are  impre- 
cated for  leaving  their  poor  bondmen  without 
protection; — if  they  have  laws   which   appear 
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to  be  severe,  these,  we  are  assured,  are  strictly  en- 
forced;— but  if  they  pass  meliorating  laws,  these 
are  incapable  of  being  enforced;  were  intended 
merely  to  deceive  the  humane  at  home;  and  are,  m 
practice,  a  dead  letter — ^made,  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten.'  Well  may  we  ask,  *  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  Y 

To  defend  ourselves  from  such  calumnies,  to  be 
compelled  to  refute  charges,  which,  in  charity  to 
human  nature,  one  would  suppose  beyond  belief, 
is  sufficiently  painful  and  humiliating,  and  re- 
quires a  degree  of  patience  which  a  sense  of 
duty  alone  can  inspire.^  But  absurd  as  it  is,  to 
publish  now^  as  the  existing  state  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  what  was  written  as  descriptive  of  it 
(whether  truly  or  otherwise)  prior  to  the  abolition  ; 
and  equally  extravagant  as  it  is  for  the  British 
public  to  believe  that  members  of  its  own  fieunily, 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  between  whom  and  them- 
selves there  exists  so  constant  a  communication 
and  interchange  of  sentiments,  should  become 
such  merciless  tyrants — so  dead  to  every  proper 
feeling  of  humanity  and  justice ;  yet,  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy truth  that  they  have  believed  it,  and 
that  the  infatuation  has  reached  a  height  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  in  one  general  calamity  the 
colonists  and  the  very  slaves  themselves,  whose  con- 
dition it  is  the  object  of  the  benevolent  to  improve. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  follow  Mr. 
Stephen  through  all  his  unwarranted  assertions 
and  sophistry,  in  a  chapter  consisting  of  100  pages ; 
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but  tiothiag  that  bears  fietirly  on  the  subject  shall 
be  passed  over.  He  has  found  out,  it  s^ms,  that 
there  are  twelve  canons  or  rules  applicable  to  this 
slavery,  and  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
promulgated  to  the  world.  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

SlaTery  a  con-   '  RuLE  I. — By  the  law  of  the  colonies,  slavery  is  a  constrained 
tad«.     **'^*       servitude  during  the  life  of  the  slave.'  p.  33. 

Mr.  Stephen  himself  admits,  '  that  this  is  a  pro- 

*  perty  of  the  state  almost  universally  belonging 
'  to  it,  and  comprised  in  the  most  general  ideas  we 

*  form  of  slavery.*  The  same  we  suppose  will  be 
admitted  as  to  the  issue  of  slaves  being  held  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  the  parents  be- 
longed, wherever  the  state  of  slavery  has  existed. 

Bfigolatiani  M  ^  RuLB  II. -r- It  IS  a  service  without  wages,   p.  83. 

kg.  time  of  What  are  the  wages  which  the  labourer  even  in 
labov,  &o.  Qjp^at  Britain  receives  for  his  services  ?  The  bare 
means  of  procufing  the  necessaries  ci  life,  food  and 
raiment,  for  himself  and  his  family.  Of  wealth  and 
physical  comforts  assuredly  less  falls  to  his  share, 
than  to  the  plantaticm  labourers  of  die  colonies. 
The  aniti-iColonists,  when  advocating  emancipation 
by  another  view  of  the  subject,  represent,  and 
truly,  slave  labour  as  more  expensive  than  free. 
This  is  not  very  consistent  with  Mr.  Stephen's 
CANOK;  but  it  did  not  suit  his  present  view  of 
slaveiy  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  slaves  are 
remunerated  for  their  labour  by  at  least  as  many 
comforts  as  the  working  classes  in  his  own  country. 
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'A  man/  sajs  Hume,  'is  oUiged  to  clothe  aad 
feed  ills  slave,  and  he  does  no  more  for  his 
serrant.' 

*  Rule  III.  — The  master  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  kind,  and 
degree,  and  time  of  labour,  to  which  the  slave  shall  be  sub- 
jected ;  and  of  the  subsistence,  or  means  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence, which  shall  be  given  in  retuni.'  p.  33. 

Mr.  Stephen  makes  a  very  feeble  attempt  to 
support  this  assertion  by  referring  to  old  obsolete 
laws,  and  evidence  founded  thereon;  but  seems  to 
feel  that  he  has  not  facts  to  bear  him  out,  and 
concludes  thus :  — 

*  It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  fiirllier  these  citation. 
Ib  general,  it  will  be  found  that  in  none  of  the  islands,  prior  to 
iVae,  faadany  legal  limitations,  real  or  ostensible,  been  imposed 
on  the  power  of  the  master  in  these  important  points.  If  not 
restrained  by  his  own  conscience  or  prudence,  he  might  exact 
labour  to  any  excess,  and  adopt  any  scale  or  manner  of  susten- 
tation  for  his  slaves,  however  narrow  and  merciless,  which  his 
avarice  might  represent  as  compatible  with  their  existence  and 
nsdfiilttess^'  p.  86. 

Let  the  impartial  reader  who  is  desirous  to 
ascertain,  not  what  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
the  colonies  wa&  prior  to  1788,  but  whait  it  is  now, 
refer,  on  tiiis  subject^  to  the  consolidat^ed  sla^elaw 
of  Jamaica,  of  1816,  cap.  25.  He  will  there  find 
it  enacted  (though  Mr.  Stephen^  professing,  as  he 
does,  to  give  a  view  of  the  colonial  laws^  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  speak  of  enaqtments  so  com- 
pletely subversiye  of  his  canon)  that  all  tiie 
•negroes  shall  hare,  exclusivciof  Sundays,  twenty- 
six  days  at  least  in  the  year,  to  cultivate 
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own  lands,  section  4th :— that  they  shall  have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  for  dmner, 
section  20 : — that  they  shall  have  the  usual  holi- 
days which  custom  has  established  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsunday,  section  21 : — that  no 
sugar  mills  shall  work  between  seven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  five  on  Monday  morning, 
section  5 : — that  a  woman  having  six  children  alive, 
and  to  take  care  of,  shall  be  exempted  fit)m  other 
labour,  section  12: — and  that  a  statement  on  oath 
of  the  clothing  served  all  slaves  annually  shall  be 
rendered  to  the  vestries  of  each  parish  to  be 
approved  of  according  to  law,  section  8. 

These  excellent  regulations,  as  well  understood 
by  the  negroes  as  by  the  white  people,  and  fiilly 
acted  up  to,  speak  a  different  language  firom  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  completely  disprove  his  canon. 

That  the  twenty-six  days  allowed  by  law  to  the 
slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  are  suffici- 
ent, and  more  than  sufficient,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Stephen  himself.  Enlarging  on  a 
fietvourite  topic,  the  starvation  of  the  '  poor,  op- 

*  pressed  bondmen,'  he  asks,  p.  91.  '  Why  are 
^  these  poor  beings,  who,  in  a  climate,  and  on  a 
'  soil,  that  would  yield  them  a  year's  subsistence  for 

*  the  labour  of  a  week,  worked  hard,  not  for  one 

*  week  in  the  year,  but  the  whole  fifty-two,  to 
'  endure  nevertheless  the  miseries  of  famine  V 
In  this  instance  it  is  evident  the  colonists  are  more 
liberal  than  the  philanthropist  thinks  necessary, 
as  it  is  undeniable,  that  instead  of  a  week,  they 
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allow  ^  these  poor  bein^*  a  month  (twenty-six 
working  days)  to  cultivate  their  lands. 

In  a  note  in   the  same  page^  he  says»  *  Mr. 

*  Barham,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  aboliticm 

*  of  slavery^  has  repeated  this  statement  (that  from 

*  the  exuberant  productiveness  of  a  tropical  soil 
'  and  climate,  the  labour  of  a  week  will  furnish 
'  subsistence  for  a  year)  which  his  brethren,  the 
'  sugar  planters,  have  often  made  before.  A  hun- 
'  dred  West  India  authorities  might  be  cited  to 

*  the  same  effect ;  and  I  have  one  at  present  before 
'  me,  which  may  be  the  more  satisfactory,  because 
'  it  comes  from  HaUiy  where  the  theory  is  in  some 

*  degree  reduced  into  practice  \  the  negroes  there 

*  working  for  themselves  at  their  own  choice,  and 

*  many  of  them  doubtless  no  more  than  the  sub* 
'  sistence  of  their  family  demands.' 

If  this  is  the  case — if  all  the  labour  performed  by  . 
the  emancipated  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  amounts 
only  to  one  week  in  the  year,  it  would  surely  be 
superfluous  to  look  for  any  other  argument  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  England  what  they  are  to 
expect  fix>m  their  colonies  when  placed,  as  pro- 
posed, in  the  same  enviable  situation.  How  far 
such  idleness  is  a  blessing  to  an  ignorant  people, 
or  likely  to  promote  their  civilization,  is  a  question 
not  difficult  to  answer. 

To  conclude  on  this  subject,  the  law  of  Jamaica, 
as  has  been  shewn,  provides  that  *  the  slaves  shall 
'  have  twenty-six  working  days^  at  least,  in  the  year 

*  allowed  them  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  be- 
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^  i&ides  die  usual  holidays  which  custom  has  esta* 
'  blished  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and,  Whitsunday 
'  for  their  diversions/  This  number  of  days,  and 
often  more,  is  given  to  diem;  the  overseer  of 
every  plantation  in  Jamaica  solemnly  swears  to 
the  fact ;  — yet  Mr.  S.  asks  '  Why  are  these  poor 
'  beings  worked  hard,  not  for  one  week  in  the  year, 
'  but  the  whole  fifty 4wo  ?  And  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  equal  effrontery  asserts,   *  that  the 

*  slaves  must  devote  the  greater  part  of  Sunday 

*  to  working  in  their  {provision  grounds,  no  other 

*  time  being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose'  No.  70, 
p.  228. 

*  RuLB  IV. — The  master  may  imprison,  beat,  scourge,  wound, 
and  otherwise  afflict  or  injure  the  person  of  his  slave,  at  his 
discretion.'  p.  38. 

With  what  unblushing  effrontery  is  this  false 
assertion  brought  forward  and  made  an  undisputed 
canon!  Any  person  in  London  may  steal,  rob, 
murder ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  at  his  peril :  and  any 
person  in  Jamaica  who  wounds  or  injures  the  per- 
son of  a  slave,  must  equally  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  such  flagitious  conduct.  It  is  true,  the 
master  has  a  discretion  in  punishing  his  slaves ;  but, 
instead  of  being  absolute  as  represented  in  the 
canon,  Mr.  S.  well  knows  that  it  is  limited  to  the 
infliction  of  thirty-nine  stripes.  To  this  canon 
then,  as  to  his  delineation  of  negro  slavery  in  ge- 
neral, we  may  apply  the  line  of  the  poet  regard- 
ing the  Popish  plot — 

*  Some  truth  there  was,  hut  dash'd  and  brew'd  with  lies.' 
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To  inflame  the  public  feeling  against  the  colo- 
nists^ he  quotes,  under  this  head,  an  obsolete  sta- 
tute, which  long  disgraced  the  little  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  by  which  the  murder  of  a  slave  subjected 
the  perpetrator  to  only  a  small  fine ;  and,  com- 
menting  on  the  words  of  the  act  by  which  that 
law  was  repealed,  and  which  are  not  perhaps  the 
fittest  that  might  have  been  employed,  he  takes 
ample  advantage,  by  putting  Uie  worst  construe* 
tion  on  them,  of  a  circumstance  he  himself  notices 
in  his  preface,  that  '  in  many  or  most  of  the  colo- 
*  nies,  acts  were  drawn  up  and  passed,  without  any 
'  professional  aid,  by  the  planters  and  other  mem* 
'  bers  of  Assembly.'  p.  60. 

Mr.  Stephen,  throughout  his  book,  strives  by  coionuiuid 
every  sort  of  artifice  to  aggravate  the  slavery  of  eo^^^'^^ 
the  British  West  India  colonies,  and  represent  it 
as  infinitely  more  degrading,  cruel,  and  oppressive, 
than  any  other  that  ever  existed  among  mankind. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  often  necessary  not  only  to 
exaggerate  the  severities  of  our  colonial  slave  laws, 
as  they  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  to 
impute  to  his  countrymen  there,  the  most  unheard- 
of  cruelties,  but  also  to  palliate  the  undeniable 
severity  of  other  slave  codes.  The  following  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  this : 

*  The  Roman  father  might  put  his  son  to  death,  as  well  as  his 

« 

slave,  was  entitled  to  the  property  he  acquired,  and  might  exer- 
cise over  him  die  siume  inferior  authorities  o£  scourging,  impri* 
somwg,  chaining,  and  even  selUng  into  slavery.    Nay,  the 
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Roman  ]xw,  barbarous  aa  it  was  in  regard  to  slaTes,  carried  the 
power  of  the  parent,  higher  than  that  of  the  master;  for  the 
son  might  be  three  times  sold;  the  slave  only  once.  If  the 
latter  was  enfranchised  by  the  buyer,  he  was  for  ever  free;  but 
the  son,  though  manumitted  by  a  first*  and  second  purchaser, 
might  be  sold  a  third  time  by  the  father.  It  is  certainly  some 
excuse  for  the  Roman  lawgivers,  and  if  the  manners  of  their 
country,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  were  fully  known,  perhaps  the  exciue  might  rite  almati 
i$Uo  a  jfutificatiaHt  that  the  paterfamiiioi  was  not  intrusted 
with  greater  power  over  his  slaves,  than  over  his  own  children, 
who  were  equally  amenable  to  the  same  milb  domestic 
roRUM.'  p.  43. 

God  forbid  that  the  slavery  of  the  British  colo- 
nies should  have  any  features  of  resemblance  to 
that  among  the  Romans,  where  all  the  captives, 
during  the  endless  wars  in  which  the  republic  was 
engaged,  were  devoted  indiscriminately  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery;  where  the  amphitheatre  echoed 
to  the  groans  of  the  dying  gladiators,  or  the  earth 
itself  laboured  with  the  multitude  of  crucified 
slaves !  How  extremely  uncandid  and  disingenu-* 
ous  in  our  author,  even  on  his  own  description  of 
it,  to  call  that  atrocious  system  a  mild  domestic 
forum ;  and  to  represent  that  of  our  colonies  in 
the  West  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive  in  compa- 
rison ! 

Bomui  sia-  Perhaps  the  reader  may  ask  if  there  were  no 
circumstances  to  '  excuse,'  if  not  to  justify  our 
early  colonists  for  the  severity  oi  their  laws ; — such 
as  die  savage  character  of  the  newly  imported 
Afiicans,  some  tribes  of  whom  were  altogether 
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cannibals,  and  the  great  number  of  them  as  com- 
pared with  their  masters?  But  he  will  look  in 
vain  to  Mr.  Stephen  for  excuse  or  apology  for 
tkem. 

The  leniency  of  the  slavery  of  Hindostan,  is  suTeryoriru. 
proved  by  an  argument  very  similar  to  that  by  ^ 
which  the  mild  domestic  forum  of  the  Roman  sla- 
very is  established/  '  It  seems  that  there  a  person 
has  the  same  power  of  chastising  *  with  a  lash  or 
'  a  bamboo  twig,'  his  wife,  son,  pupil,  or  younger 
brother,  as  his  male  or  female  slave.  After  quot- 
ing a  law  to  this  effect,  Mr.  S.  goes  on— ^'  Here 

*  we  see  that  the  slave  of  Hindostan  is,  in  point  of 

*  corporeal  punishment,  subject  only  to  the  same 
'  domestic  authority,  which  equally  extends  over 

*  the  wife,  the  son,  the  pupil,  or  younger  brother 

*  of  his  master ;  and  other  instances  of  the  leni-      ^    * 

*  ency  of  this  bondage  will  hereafter  appear, 
p.  42. 

The  argument  is  a  strong  one :  a  man  must  be 
greatly  more  humane  to  his  male  and  female 
slaves,  from  having  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
lash  and  the  bamboo  twig  on  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
pupil,  and  younger  brother ;  and  the  consumers  of 
East  India  sugar  must  find  its  sweetness  doubled 
from  such  a  convincing  proof  of  the  leniency  of 
the  slavery  of  Hindostan!  How  strange,  that 
so  simple  a  method  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  our  colonies  should  never  till  now 
have  been  suggested. 
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Corponl  Ptt-     t  RuLB  V.  —-These  hanh  powen  of  the  master  may  all  be  ex- 

mihrneat*'  . 

ercised,  not  by  himself  only  in  person,  but  by  his  represen- 
tatives and  agents  of  every  description,  and  by  every  person, 
whether  bond  or  free^  vho  is  clothed  in  any  manner  with  hia 
authority/  p.  46. 

The  British  public  is  ever  ready  to  lend  an 
ear  to  tales-  of  distress,  and  its  indignation  is 
easily  roused  by  the  recital  of  acts  of  oppression. 
This  generous  feeling,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
artful  to  ^ork  upon ;  but  surely  few  can  attach 
belief  to  so  extravagant  a  charge  as  this,  unsup- 
ported by  proof,  and  at  direct  variance  with 
evjery  known  principle  of  human  feeling  and 
action.  Even  an  animal  dependent  on  us  is  re- 
garded with  some  degree  of  tenderness :  and  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  a  West  Indian  can  be  so  void 
of  affection  for  his  purchased  servant,  a  fellow-^ 
creature  so  entirely  dependent  on  him,  and  on 
whose  welfare  he  himself  so  much  depends,  as  to 
authorise  his  representatives  and  agents  of  every 
description  to  beat,  scourge,  wound,  and  other- 
wise afflict  or  injure  him  at  their  discretion  ?  I 
pity  the  man  who  has  the  heart  to  believe  this. 

That  corporal  punishment  forms  a  part  of  the 
system  of  slavery  is  not  denied ;  for  minor  offences 
•  it  is  perhaps  the  only  penal  restraint  of  practical 
enforcement,  in  a  state  of  society  where  every 
master  has  a  direct  interest  in  screening  his  slave 
from  criminal  prosecutions,  which  would  neces- 
sarily occasion  expence  and  a  temporary  loss  of 
the  culprit's  labour.     If  a  servant  in  Eng;land  is 
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negligent,  or  disobedient,  or  commits  an  immoral 
act,  his  master  has  the  ready  means  of  punish- 
ment by  turning  him  adrift  in  the  world ;  and  if 
he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  that  subjects  him  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  his  master  has  but  little  in- 
terest in  screening  him  from  its  vengeance.    Very 
different  is  the  case  of  a  slave.    If  he  offends  by 
negligence  or  disobedience,  theft,  desertion,  &:c.  it 
is  obvious  his  master  cannot  punish  him  in  the 
same  manner  by  turning  him  adrift,  and  his  punish- 
ment by  a  court  of  law  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  considerable  expence  and  trouble.    To 
these  circumstances  we  must  ascribe  the  power  of 
punishme;it  entrusted  with  the  masters,  wherever 
slavery  has  existed  in  the  world.     Among  the 
Romans,  this  power  extended  to  the  taking  away 
of  life ;  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  own  colo>- 
nies,  when  the  slave  population  consisted  of  only 
newly  imported  lawless  Africans,  it  appears  that 
corporal   punishment  was  altogether  unlimited, 
and  even  the  killing  of  a  slave  was  punished  only 
by  a  small  fine.     But  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
power,  necessary  perhaps  then,  is  not  now  requir- 
ed, and  is  not  now  possessed  by  the  master.     In 
Jamaica,  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  long  ago  made 
felony,  and  punished  by  death:  more  recently 
corporal  punishment  was  limited  to  the  infliction 
of  thirty-nine  stripes ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  use  of  chains,  except  for  the  confinement  of 
public  criminals,  was  altogether  abolished.    These 
changes  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  greater  huma- 
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nity  in  the  colonists,  so  much  as  to  the.  more  im- 
proved habits  of  the  slaves;  and  as  they  continue 
to  advance  in  civilization,  the  laws  regarding  them 
will  continue  to  be  meliorated  accordingly.  In 
the  meantime,  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ters below  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  and 
subordination,  however  well  meant,  would  not 
benefit,  but  injure  the  slaves ;  no  one,  who  has  had 
tlie  means  of  knowing  what  the  negroes  at  present 
are,  would  even  on  their  account  advise  that  a 
limited  power  of  correction  should  not  be  possess- 
ed by  their  masters. 

But  the  use  of  a  power  does  not  justify  the 
abuse  of  it,  if  such  a  charge  can  be  established. 
Mr.  Stephen,  in  considering  this  question,  first 
assumes  that  a  master  and  others  under  him  may 
'-  >  commit  the  most  horrid  cruelties ;  concludes,  of 

course,  that  they  do;  and  proceeds,  in  his  usual 
style,  to  execrate  the  tyrannical  oppressors,  and 
invoke  commiseration  for  their  victims.  We  shall 
not  follow  him  here;  neither  can  it  be  necessary  to 
ransack  old  records  for  obsolete  or  repealed  laws; 
as  the  question,  in  the  minds  of  impartial  people, 
is  not  what  the  laws  were,  but  what  they  are;  and 
what  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  is 
at  the  present  day. 

By  reference  to  the  slave  law,  passed  in  1816, 
xjap.  25,  section  27,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  subor- 
dinate person  can,  for  any  offence,  punish  a  negro 
with  more  than  ten  stripes ;  and  that  the  overseer 
or  owner  himself  can  only  go  the  length  of  thirty- 
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nine;  and  this,  when  inflicted,  is  often  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  for  which  hundreds  in  England 
annually  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Stephen 
sneers  at  this  law:  *  A  man  might  laugh/  he  says,. 
^  if  compassion  did  not  inspire  a  graver  emotion,. 

*  at  a  restriction  like  this,'  p.  40 ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  prove,  in  what  he  no  doubt  deems  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory way,  that  the  restriction  amounts  to 
nothing,:  or  is  only  calculated  to  produce  a  '  con- 

*  tinuity  of  punishment,  as  the  invention  of  the 

*  master  must  be  very  barren  to  be  sure,  were  he 

*  at  any  loss  to  ^nd  reasons  enough  for  using  his 

*  whip  as  often  as  he  pleases.'  Why,.  Shylock,, 
raging  for  his  pound  of  flesh,  was  a  merciful  man,, 
compared  with  Britons  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
set  their  inventions  to  work  to  *  find  reasons '  to. 
indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  whipping 
innocent  men,  women^  and  children^  their  own 
dependents^  and  entitled  to  look  up  to  them  for 
protection  I 

To  give  an  idea  of  plantation  management,  and  piuuuon  Ma- 
of  the  checks  there  are  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  "'*^"*" 
power,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  estates  in 
Jamaica  are  managed  by  overseers  appointed  by 
the  proprietors,  or  their  attorneys.  The  over- 
seer again  employs  book-keepers  and  tradesmen 
to  attend  to  the  subordinate  duties  of  the 
plantation,  making  the  number  of  white  people  in 
all,  equal  to  about  one  for  every  fifty  slaves, 
which,  averaged  at  three  hundred  to  each  sugar 
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plantation,  gives  five  or  six  white  persons  to  each 
property.  The  overseer  presides  at  the  head  of 
the  plantation  table,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  upon  his  prudence,  humanity,  and 
good  sense,  depends  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the 
estate,  but  in  a  great  measure,  the  comfort  of  the 
white  people,  and  to  some  extent  also  that  of  the 
negroes.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it 
will  readily  be  admitted,  the  young  men  in  sub- 
ordinate situations  were  allowed  too  great  latitude 
in  the  punishment  of  the  slaves,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  drivers  or  head  men ;  but 
of  late  years,  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place. 
No  book-keeper  or  tradesman,  on  well  managed 
properties,  is  now  suffered  to  use  the  whip  at  all, 
OP  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  slave ;  all  they  can  do 
is  to  represent  the  case  to  the  overseer,  or  per- 
haps send  the  culprit  to  the  stocks  till  this  is  done. 
A  fair  hearing  is  then  afforded  to  both  parties :  if 
the  book-keeper  establishes  his  charge^;  the  negro 
is  punished ;  if  not,  he  not  unfirequently  loses  his 
own  situation.  The  complaint  that  negro  evidence 
is  rejected,  does  not  apply  here;  at  this  summary 
coutt,  in  settling  petty  differences  between  negro 
and  negro,  and  between  the  negroes  and  subordi- 
nate white  or  other  free  persons,  it  has  every  at- 
tention paid  to  it;  and  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  abilities  to  state  their  own  case. 


Dcscripiion  of      But  it  is  uot  ouly  thc  subordinate  white  persons, 

the  Driven  or  _.  ■»«-«i  ««i.i 

MMi  Negrwi.  who,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Stephen,  are  clothed  with 
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an  unbounded  licence  *  to  beat,  seoui^,  wound, 
'  and  otherwise  afflict  and  injure'  the  sk^es ;  « it 

*  would  be  well/  says  he,  *  comparatively,  fi)r 
'  plantation  slaves,  if  the  delegation  ended  b^re ; 
'  it  descends  also  to  the  drivers.'  p.  48. 

This  charge  applies  to  times  past,  but  not  to 
the  present.  Formerly,  as  above  stated,  ^  drivers, 
as  well  as  the  book-keepers,  had  too  great  latitude 
in  punishing  slaves;  but  this  is  not  now  per^ 
mitted.  Assuming  however,  that  the  drivers  are 
entrusted  with  an  unlimited  power  of  the  whip 
over  their  brethren,  Mr.  Stej^en  has  a  fine  subject 
for  his  pencil.    He  describes    them    as    being 

*  selected  from  among  the  most  athletic,'  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  full  strength  to  satiate  th^i 
cruelty  of  disposition ;  and  as  *  plump,  robust,  and 

*  pre-eminent  in  health  and  strength,'  (p.  55.)  that 
they  may  appear  the  more  formidable  rivals  in  the 
amours  he  represents  them  as  having  with  the 
men's  wives  under  their  authority;  and,  having 
drawn  an  imaginary  picture  of  horror,  he  con- 
cludes by  imploring  *  the  pure  and  compassionate 
^  heart  to  consider  what,  in  such  cases,  is  likely  to 
'  be  the  odious  use  of  their  power,  and  of  the 
'  terror  they  are  able  to  excite.'  p.  56. 

Now  whatiis  the  fact?  That  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  the  driver  or  principal  superin- 
tendant  upim  an  estatle,.  the  cmly  responsible 
negro,  instead  of  being  athletic,  {dump,  and  robust, 
is  an  old  grey*headed  man,  selected  in  considera- 
tion <^  his  good  conduct,  intelligence,  and  esta- 
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blifihed  character  for  sobriety,  attention,  and  ho- 
nesty, and  the  influence  he  possesses  among  the 
other  slaves  on  the  property ;  an  influence  gained, 
as  in  other  communities,  by  meriting  their  respect, 
and  felt  the  more  strongly  when  old  age  superadds 
a  feeling  of  veneration.  Next  to  a  good  overseer, 
the  welfare  of  a  plantation  depends  mainly  on  a 
good  driver,  or  headynan,  as  he  is  more  properly 
called  by  the  negroes.  He  superintends  the  la- 
bour of  the  principal  or  great  gang ;  but  this  is 
only  ai  secondary  part  of  his  duty :  he  must  be  a 
man  who  has  the  interest  of  his  master's  property 
at  heart ;  he  must  have  an  eye  to  every  depart- 
ment,— see  that  the  cattle  are  regularly  worked, — 
that  the  watchmen  do  thei^  duty  in  protecting  the 
cane-fields  from  being  trespassed  upon  by  stock, 
and .  the  provision-fields  from  depredations  of 
thieves.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  whose  good 
character  commands  respect  among  his  fellow- 
labourers;  and  in  this  case,  his  influence  and 
authority  are  truly  valuable.  Many  petty  crimes 
may  be  committed  by  the  slaves,  and  concealed 
from  the  overseer,  which  cannot  so  easily  be  con- 
cealed from  the  driver ;  against  such,  of  course, 
he  acts  as  a  salutary  check.  These  are  the  quali- 
fications required  in  the  headman  on  a  plantation ; 
and  considering  how  important  it  is  to  the  over- 
seer to  haye  such  an  assistant,  it  is  manifest  how 
deep  an  interest  he  has  in  selecting  the  best  qua- 
'  lified,  and  how  unimportant  it  is  that  the  person 
be  ATHUETic.     It  is  true  he  carries  a  whip — a 
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practice  establJBhed  at  a  period^  and  during  a  state 
of  things,  whto  the  use  of  it  was  perhaps  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  which  custom  yet  continues, 
although  it  has  now  become  little  more  than  the 
badge  of  his  office,  as  the  accustomed  amount  of 
work  is  known  by  the  negroes  and  performed 
without  coercion. 

He  invariably,  also,  carries  a  long  staff  with  a 
crutch  or  crook  on  its  head,  round  which  his  whip 
is  attached,  and  which  serves  him  to  rest  upon. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  an  'athletic,  plump,  and 
'  robust,'  young  man,  exercising  his  strength  in 
cutting  and  slashing  a  parcel  of  unhappy  creatures 
placed  under  his  unmerciful  authority,  and  indulg- 
ing himself  in  licentious  amours ;  go  to  a  field  of 
labourers  in  Jamaica,  and  you  will  see  a  venerable 
old  man  standing  behind  them,  leaning  over  his 
staff,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  one 
of  the  gang,  among .  whom  as  many  jokes  are 
passed,  (often  at  the  expence  of  the  white 
people,  whose  foibles  they  are  not  long  in  disco- 
vering), and  as  much  noisy  mirth  prevails,  as  in  a 
field  of  labourers  in  the  mother  country ;  generally, 
indeed,  much  more.  ^ 

To  expose  the  fictions  circulated  in  England 
under  the  title  of  the  Driving  System,  Sgc.  we  would 
only  ask  of  an  impartial  person  to  go  and  see  our  ^ 
labourers  in  the  field,  and  say  if  their  appearance 
bespeaks  that  starvation, — if  the  work  they  are  per- 
forming bespeaks  that  oppression,  or  if  the  mirth 
that  prevails  bespeaks  that  sense  of  degradation 
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and  broken-keartedness,  of  wkick  ke  kas  keard 
suck  affecting  reports.  . 

False  and  unmerited  as  tke  ckargea  against  the 
wbite  people  of  tke  cidonies  are,  tkey  are  not 
more  unfounded  tkan  those  brougkt  against  tke 
kead-negroes,  wko,  taken  all  in  all  (and  I  speak 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  great  many), 
form  a  body  of  people,  wko,  nbtwitkstanding  tkeir 
skins  are  black,  would  command  respect  in  any 
country.  Mr.  Stepken  kimself  says,  tkey  are  se- 
lected from  *  tke  most  intelligent'  of  tke  slaves ; 
wbick  is  true:  but  on  wkat  principle  ke  can 
satisfy  kis  friends,  tkat,  the  most  intelligent  of  tkis 
class  of  people  being  suck  merciless  and  depraved 
ckaracters  as  ke  represents  tkem,  tke  general 
mass  are  so  amiable,  so  little  likely  to  deserve 
puniskment,  and  so  well .  prepared  for  general 
emancipation,  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

The  Whip,  After  tke  drivers,  follows  a  description  of  tke 

whip ;  and,  considering  wkat  kind  of  *  atkletic' 
kands  it  is  placed  in,  tke  reader  cannot  be  sur* 
prised  to  learn,  that  at  '  one  stroke  it  will  fairly 
*  cut  tkrougk  tke  tougk  kide  of  a  mule  I '  Tke 
trutk,  kowever,  is^  tkat  the  cat  used  in  tke  motker 
country,  wkatever  may  be  represented  or  believed 
to  tke  contrary,  is  by  far  tke  more  formidable  in* 
strument  of  tke  two.  A  few  years  ago,  a  gentle- 
man,  not  unknown  in  tke  literary  world,  and  wko 
is  a  considemble  proprietor  in  Jamaica,  made  an 
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9tteiiipt  to  do  9W2ij  vrith  the  whip  cm  his  estates, 
and  to  substitute  the  cat  in  its  stead.  One  ac- 
cordix^y  was  prepared,  and  proved  on  applica- 
tion so  insignificant,  that  the  negroes  laughed  at 
it,  and  by  way  of  derision  called  it  pussy.  While 
things  were  in  this  state,  the  commander  of  a 
ship  of  war,  then  lying  in  Port  Royal^  happened 
to  call  at  the  estate.  Among  other  subjects  of 
conversation,  this  of  pussy  being  brought  on  the 
carpet,  the  captain  requested  a  sight  of  it ;  and 
after  a  hearty  laugh,  said,  if  worth  sending  for, 
he  would  let  his  boatswain  prepare  one  as  a 
pattern,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  the  navy. 
Thi.  was  done ;  nothing  more  was  said  of  pussjf. 
In  a  few  months  great  complaints  were  made 
against  the  cat;  and  the  people  were  almost  in 
open  rebellion  at  what  they  boldly  termed  an 
unlawful  instrument  of  punishment.  Of  course 
it  was  laid  aside. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  blessed  consummation, 
if  corporal  punishments  could  be  altogether  dis* 
pensed  with  among  mankind ;  but  if  this  cannot 
yet  be  accomplished  in  a  nation,  that  boasts  itself 
at  the  head  of  civilization,  it  is  surely  unreason- 
able to  look  for  it  among  a  people  only  emerging 
from  barbarism.  The  disuse  of  the  whip  ought, 
however,  to  keep  pace  with  the  advances  made 
in  civilization ;  and  let  those  who  have  seen,  say, 
if  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  colonies  ?  As  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  there  is  not  now  one  punish- 
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ment  inflicted  for  twenty  that  were  at  the  time  I 
went  to  Jamaica,  in  1803. 

On  some  plantations,  the  whip  has  ceased  ta 
be  exhibited  in  the  field,  and  it  is  mnch  to  be 
wished  that  this  was  universal ;  but  what  is  prac- 
ticable on  one  estate,  is  not  always  so  on  another. 
In  the  character  of  the  negroes,  even  on  two  ad- 
joining  estates,  there  is  often  a  wide  difference : 
one  of  the  gangs  will  be  industrious,  sober,  and 
well-behaved ;  the  other  prone  to  desertion,  and 
with  no  disposition  to  woiic,  either  for  themselves 
or  Iheir  masters.  Here,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt 
exactly  the  same  mode  of  management :  but  the 
carrying  of  a  whip  in  the  field  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable^ 
and  unquestionably  it  is  carried  at  present  on 
many  plantations  merely  from  custom,  and  as  a 
badge  of  authority,  where  there  exists  no  real 
necessity.  This  is  improper ;  and  brings  us  to 
the  question,  whether  the  law  ought  not  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  so  degrading  a  practice  ?  De- 
sirable as  its  disuse  would  be,  I  confess  I  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  such  a  measure,  from  a 
dread  of  misapprehension,  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves,  of  the  object  or  eaient  of  a  law  so  directly 
interfering  between  them  and  their  masters.  In 
some  cases,  it  might  lead  to  increased  delin- 
quency, and  consequent  severity  j  and  even  more 
serious  consequences  might  be  apprehended.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  that 
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of  every  individual  concerned  in  the  mans^ement 
of  negroes  clearly  is,  to  abolish  as  fast  as  he  can 
a  practice  so  revolting;  and  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  no  longer  necessary,  however  dan- 
gerous the  immediate  abolition  of  it  by  law  might 
be. 

In  Jamaica,  punishment  is  seldom  inflicted 
on  the  day  the  crime  has  been  committed ;  but 
early  on  the  following  morning.  There  could  not, 
I  think,  be  any  good  objection  to  this  being  made 
peremptory  by  law ;  nor  to  the  presence  of  another 
free  person  besides  the  overseer  being  made  neces- 
sary, as  has  been  proposed.  Records  of  punish- 
ments have  long  been  kept  on  many  plantations, 
and  are  proper ;  but  to  make  the  manager  swear 
to  them,  seems  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.  A 
man  capable  of  inflicting  cruel  or  improper  pu- 
nishments, would  scarcely  stick  at  an  oath.  The 
good  do  not  require  such  restraints,  and  the  bad 
would  not  be  restrained  by  them.  Fortunately, 
there  are  more  powerful  checks  on  such  wicked- 
ness, which  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed.^ 

> 

*  Rule  VI.  —  Slaves  have  no  legal  rights  of  property  in  things  Property  of 
real  or  personal ;  and  whatever  property  they  may  acquire,  «>J^JJa]*" 
belongs  in  point  of  law  to  the  master/  p.  68. 

Here,  the  British  West  Indians  are  put  to 
shame,  not  only  by  the  Roman,  the  Spartan,  the 
German,  the  Polish,  the  English,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  Portuguese  slave  laws,  but  even  by  that  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea  t 
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Yet,  on  our  author  s  own  showing,  the  most  of 
these  codes,  or  the  more  important  of  them,  were 
the  same,  or  harsher  than  that  in  our  colonies, 
though  he  labours  to  draw  distinctions,  disadvan- 
tageous to  his  countrymen.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
right  of  a  slave  to  his  prpperty  in  the  West  Indies 
is  held  equally  sacred  as  his  master's  right  to  his 
estate.  Even  Mr.  Stephen  concludes  with  a  reluc- 
tant acknowledgement,  qualified  as  any  thing  he 
must  admit  in  their  favour  always  is,  that  *  with  a 
few  exceptions,  he  believes'  the  master  never  as- 
serts his  right  to  his  slave's  property;  and  we  shall 
only  add^  that  if  the  Romans,  whom  he  sets  so  ^x 
above  Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  could  never 
have  been  accused  by  their  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  asserting  a  title  to  the  property  or  pecuUum  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  manifest  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  '  mamf  anxious  provisions  in  the  Im- 
'  perial  code, '  to  protect  it  to  them.  But  such  is 
Mr.  Stephen's  virulence  against  his  own  country- 
men, that  every  thing  is  with  *  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety '  turned  against  them,  however  obviously  to 
common  sense  it  makes  in  their  favour;  and  when 
he  has  nothing  else,  he  has  always  abuse  for 
them.  For  this  purpose,  an  anecdote  is  intro- 
duced respecting  a  slave  called  Amachree,  in  New 
Calabar,  who  offered  a  hundred  slaves  for  his 
freedom ;  and  which  offer,  his  master,  who  was  a 
poor  man,  would  gladly  have  accepted,  but  could 
not,  from  its  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  that 
country  that  a  purchased  slave  should  become 
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free.   p.  60.   The  cruelty  of  such  a  law  (not  bei&g 
a  colomal  law)  is  of  course  passed  oyer ;  but  the 
*  story  serves  to  introduce  the  following  most  bar- 
barous attack  on  the  West  India  character :  — 

'  From  this  country,  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark,  slaves  were 
brought  to  improve  their  happiness  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
for  sttch  some  of  onr  planters,  or  their  witnesses,  were  pleased 
to  assert  was  the  consecpience,  if  not  even  the  motive  of  Aeir 
refttoval. 

*  A  comparison  between  the  states  called  Slavery  in  those 
two  opposite  quarters  of  the  world,  in  point  of  treatment  by  the 
master,  will  belong  to  another  part  of  this  work ;  but  I  would 
here  shortly  infer  from  the  fact  related  by  Mr.  Penny,  that  the 
poor  African  master  was  either  a  mtrocfe  of  gtnwmUy,  or  he 
was  not  l^ally  armed,  like  a  West  India  planter,  with  the 
power  of  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  whip.  *  A  little  of 
this  irtm^  said  a  poor  but  warlike  barbarian, '  will  win  aU  diat 
gold.*  *  A  litde  of  diis  thong ^  might  the  poor  African  master 
have*  said,  had  he  possessed  West  Indian  authority,  *  will  make 
yon  glad  to  give  some  part  of  that  hndred-fdd  value  of  yours, 
to  relieve  my  necessities.  I  need  not,  therefore,  solicit  the 
state  for  a  licence  to  supply  my  wants,  by  selling  to  you  your 
freedom.'  p.  61. 

What  Other  impression  does  this  convey — what 
other  is  it  meant  to  convey,  but  that  *  the  West 
'  India  planters,  legally  armed  with  the  power  of 
*  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  whip, '  use  them 
to  extort  from  their  humble  labourers  the  fruits  of 
th6ir  industry?  For  what  purpose  such  a  monstrous 
accusation  was  brought  forward,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture;  as  in  the  very  next  passage  he  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  foun- 
dation.    Can  we  suppose  his  disposition  to  ca- 
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lumniate  the  colonists  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
even  when  it  could  be  indulged  only  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  most  palpable  inconsistency  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  on  Mr. 
Stephen's  authority,  that  Englishmen  in  the  co- 
lonies rob  their  slaves,  let  him  nov^  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  they  do  not,  marking  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  concession  is  made, 
and  deciding  as  he  can  between  such  opposite 
statements. 

'  It  Is  indeed  alleged  by  the  colonial  party,  that  though 
the  master  is  legally  entitled  to  all  the  property  acquired  by  the 
slave,  he  never  asserts  that  title ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
I.  believe  the  proponHon  to  be  true*  The  slave's  little  property 
is.  Indeed,  sometimes  seized  by  way  of  punishment,  or  as  a 
mean  of  obtaining  restitution  of  property  suspected  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  master;  but  upon  purely  sordid  principles, 
I  remember  only  one  instance  of  such  an  exercise  of  the 
owner's  power,  and  in  that,  hb  conduct  was  generally  con- 
demned.' p,61. 

Coafforubie         Thc  povcrtv  and  starvation  of  the  West  Indian 
of  the  strnvM  in  labourcrs,  at  least  as  respects  Jamaica,  are  as  un- 

Jamaiea,  their  r  ' 

•Uowanoes.&o.  fouudcd  as  the  charges  with  regard  to  cruel  and 
excessive  punishment.  However  unaccountable 
it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Stephen,  however  incon- 
sistent with  his  description  of  their  situation,  and 
the  rapacity  of  their  owners,  the  truth  neverthe- 
less is,  that  the  great  body  of  them  are  in  easy 
comfortable  circumstances ;  and  not  a  few  in  the 
possession  of  actual  wealth. 
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I  shall  here  state  a  circumstance  which  I  wit^ 
nessed  shortly  before  leaving  Jamaica ;  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  but  because 
it  may  tend  to  give  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  situation  of  the  slaves.  I  was  present  when 
a  gentleman,  who  owns  about  sixty-five  negroes, 
delivered  to  them  their  annual  allowance  of  cloth- 
ing. The  adults  had  each  seven  yards  of  baize, 
ten  of  osnaburgh,  and  four  of  linen  check,  with 
thread,  a  hat,  cap,  knife  and  needle ;  being  suffi- 
cient for  three  complete  suits,  one  of  woollen,  and 
two  of  linen.  Boys,  girls,  and  children  were 
served  in  similar  proportions ;  the  females,  young 
and  old,  receiving  in  addition  as  much  printed 
cotton  each  as  would  make  a  gown.  Mothers 
took  the  allowances  for  their  families,  and  some  of 
them  went  away  fully  laden,  with  their  little  ones 
running  about  them.  The  master  of  these  people 
had  occasion  to  purchase  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions  for  the  use  of  shipping, .  and  very 
naturally  gave  a  preference  to  his  own  people,  as 
an  encouragement  to  industry.  From  the  recent 
introduction  of  island  or  treasury  notes,  the  circu- 
lation of  which,  had  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
that  of  silver,  he  had  been  unable  for  two  or  three 
months  to  procure  small  money  to  pay  for  these 
petty  purchases,  and  his  clerk  had,  on  receiving 
100  or  200  plantains  or  parcels  of  yams,  given  a 
ticket  of  acknowledgement.  Means  being  pro- 
vided, notice  was  given,  when  they  came  for  their 
clothing,  to  bring  those  tickets  for  payment,  and  I 
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saw  upivwdB  of  £90  |mad  in  ddlan  to  the  ndiis- 
trious  iDdivicUials  of  this  gang,  for  articleB  sold  to 
their  master  alone,  in  less  than  three  months; 
while  they  had  probably  sold  as  much,  or  twice 
as  much  in  the  public  market.  Of  course  they 
wete  not  idl  industrious ;  but  to  those  who  received 
it,  this  was  entirely  surplus  weal<h,  to  be  stored, 
or  spent  in  luxuries,  as  Ihey  ^hose ;  for  they  had 
their  houses  and  land  (with  ample  time  to  cultiy«te 
it),  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  in  iAcMst,^ 
every  necessary  provided  for  IhiMi  by  their  maMer. 
It  should  also  be  stated,  as  refuting  a  distinction 
Mr.  Stephmi  lays  great  stress  on,  that  these  people 
nffi  not  mechanics,  but  field  negroes  and  jobbers. 
I  may  add,  that  several  of  them  are  married,  and 
attend  church  Tegulai'ly,  well  dressed,  with  lin^n 
shirts,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  cloth  coats,  the 
quality  of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  thdtr 
master;  nor  would  they  use  any  kind  of  oeremony 
in  rubbing  shoulders  with  such  a  pers<mageas  our 
author  himself,  in  taking  their  seats  inside  the 
church,  instead  of '  peeping  in  with  a  timid  and 
'  wondering  count^iance,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
*  curiosity,  at  one  of  the  doors  or  windews.^^.  216. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  with  which 
I  am  more  particularly  acquainted,  I  affirm  from 
the  evidence  of  my  own  eyesight,  that  the  congre- 
gations in  the  several  places  df  worship,  of  wtuch 
there  are  six,  consisting  principally  of  slaves, 
would  bear  comparison,  in  point  of  dress  and  or- 
derly deportment,  with  the  generality  of  country 


fhdciMkimi  ait  nf  ihe  f^g^  SI 

ftomtiig  ftof^  a  di^tttiioe,  ride  Hienr  mm  lionesttD 
dkwdi.  In  tbe  liftle  vilkg^  of  Badi)  ^mtme  llmre 
18  a  tiMpel  of  ^ftitti^  aad  a  WMleyan  meeting-'hottw, 
«li6  nm»^  rf  theiir  tm^,  which  dimiig  dmnc 
MTiKe  aieiied  up  undw  the  shadeof  AeHPeevm^tite 
BtMBt,  tieverfiM!l«i;o'&ilti^K3tl£heatt6irti<m<>f  8t>i^^ 
By  lJ»e  law,  indeed,  (^areb  (formo  good  Mamn^llnft 
I  can  Bee,)  are  not  allowed  to  owtti  bmsn ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  many  ottter  iiistanoes,  4he  paiBBcticis  k 
hetter  tftAn  die  hm.  tt  is  ahnoBt  Hmdlew  te  ^kh 
Mirve,  thiat  fliey  pwdnse  their  fiittnftay  dnssoa 
for  themselves,  the  «lothng:  ailvwed  them  liy  ttkair 
mABtera  being  wsed  only  for  woricil^  idresses^  -and 
frequently  sold  'by  thcsn  ^faen  not  waaorted. 

They  Teceinre  their  allo^fwices  of  every  JEnnd  lodciMBdMtdr 
yrith  Ae'same  indepoident  fi9eiing  HlMEt  ^labonrenB  ^     **^'*^ 
in  this  'oeuntry  veoeiwe^tfaeir  waives,  «id  perhaps 
with  eren  greater  inde^ndenoe  ctf  maaner.    fai 
taking  his  nuraal  allowanoe  'of  olotfaing,  aaegro 
mmntely  thatke has  Itdl measinre,  that 


«o  ODB  veecives  moue  thin  lie  does»  and  that  what 
be  reoeiaes  k  freeirani  Uerinish.  If  ha  happens 
to  ^et  the  end  or  entaide  <tf  «  web  in  the  least 
rubbed  or  (dmaged,  !bs  returns  it  wKh  tbe  utmost 
jadignjfey^  and  will  take  none  if  he  deesinot  gtft  it 

*  Mr.  Trew,  Reotor  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Bast,  Jainftioa,  haa  transmitted  to  this 
■<ils>y  umawtftMi  Uh  {Mriih  ngliler,  bytriSldb  it  aj^peurs  Sttt  floai  Oa 
14th  Deoenber,  1817,  to4he  Slat  of  Maroh,  1824,  he  htti  married  $488  slaves, 
and  baptiMd  20S6.  Mr.  Stainsley  states,  that  he  has  SOO  regular  attendants, 
«l  SIO  iMMMWiioi<ts,  di^fmt$  ^'Ap  immy^mitd  Soeklf  (fiitU*  Ciiimriisn 
4mi  reiigUmM  Itutnuiumof  a«  ^Te^ro  SUmu  m fAs  MrHuk  Wut  ImdUt  Cokmiu, 
18X4. 

£  2 
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as  good  as  others.  In  fact,  there  is  no  feature  in 
the  negro  character  that  would  strike  a  stranger 
more  strongly,  than  the  air  of  indepeaidence  he 
will  find,  where,  perhaps,  he  expected  the  most 
abject  servility.  This  may  appear  paradoxical; 
but  the  truth  is,  a  negro  is  a  very  different  being 
.from  what  he  is  commonly  represented :  acknow- 
ledging fully  the  master's  right  to  his  labour,  he 
justly  considers  the  master  bound  to  support  him, 
and  feels  under  no  obligation  whatever  for  the 
house  and  land  he  holds  of  him,  or  the  other  allow- 
:ances  which  law  or  usage  assign  him  for  his  labour. 
He  knows  that  for  withholding  that  labour  he  is 
liable  to  piinishment  by  the  master  who  supports 
him;  but  he  knows  also  the  service  required  of 
him,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  when  that 
service  is  performed.  He  has  his  own  time  also; 
and  if  any  part  of  it  happens  to  be  required  by  his 
master,  it  must  be  repaid.  If  a  house-servant,  for 
^instance,  is  •  employed  on  Sunday,  another  must 
take  .his  place  some  other  day  in  the  week,  that  he 
may  have  the  day  due  to  him.  If  a  negro  makes 
a  feast,  and  kills  a  hog  for  the  occasion,  this,  of 
course,  is  at  his  own  expence ;  but  if,  when  sick, 
and  in  the  hospital,  a  few  of  his  own  poultry  (from 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  others)  are  killed  for  his 
use,  he  not  unfrequently  demands  and  receives 
payment  for  them ;  it  being  considered  as  much 
the  master's  business  to  supply  him,  under  these 
circumstances,  with  poultry,  as  with  wine,  if  he 
stands  in  need  of  it. 
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As  Mr.  Stephen  has  given  an  smecdote  to  shew  Anecdote  of  the 
how  the  property  of  slaves  is  respected  in  Africa,  TayiorE«i. 
and  intimated  what,  according  to  his  belief,  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  a  British  West  India 
planter  in  such  a  case,  I  shall  take  leave  to  give 
one  also ;  and  this  I  do  the  more  readily,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  came  within  my  own  knowledge. 

In  the  garden  fronting  the  spacious  mansion* 
house  of  Holland,  the  property  of  the  late 
honourable  Simon  Taylor,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  East,  a  large  cluster  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  for  many  years  shut  out  a  view  of 
the  sea,  and  obstructed  from  the  house  a  necessary 
circulation  of  air.  They  were  originally  planted' 
by  the  proprietor  merely  for  ornament;  but  the 
more  substantial  use  of  them — the  fruit,  was  not 
lost  sight  of  by  the  negroes ;  who  soon  considered, . 
not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  trees  as  their  own  pro- 
perty— each  claiming,  as  he  happened  first  to 
have  taken  possession.  In  process  of  time,  as 
new  trees  sprang  from  the  seed  of  the  old,  these 
were  claimed  in  like  manner,  till  a  perfect  thicket  \ 

was  reared  up,  to  the  serious  injury,  not  only  of 
the  mansion-house,  but  also  of  the  breeze-mill, 
when  the  wind  was  northerly.  Still  Mr.  Taylor, 
from  extreme  delicacy,  in  interfering  with  what 
his  people  claimed  as  their  right,  would  not  allow 
the  trees  to  be  cut  down:  nor  was  it  till  1807, 
when  the  evil  greatly  increasing,  and  some  deaths 
having  taken  place,  attributed  to  the  house  being 
so  much  covered,  that,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 


M  Simtu  r$gmMk0tipf9peri§. 

Hwrteiw  the  maoagw,.  h»  wnMiQtod».  pMvided  the 
jEMoetioiii  of  hisk  aegsoM.  eould  be  obtainedl  byr 
givmg.  tiMm  a  compeiiMtufl^  but  not  o^ecwiM ;, 
&r^  aidded  ho^  thof  hav^  long  ckumed  tAese  tteei  em 
tkiiv  M^.  mid  ikat  claim  I  newr  shM  iUput^  wMi 
thsm.  These  iiiBtnictiiinft  were  fiuthAiUy  atU»dedi 
to;,  the  aveneep  dumt  not  aet  otherwiae ;  and  not  a. 
ttte^^vms  felled  im/til  the  person  qlaiming.  it  bad 
received  what  he  acknowledged  to.  be  a  foil  com- 
pensation*  l?hi»  Mr.  Taylor  paid  to.  his  owm 
labourera  £1.  %s.  8d.  fiw  each  cocoeKnit  trae  exit 
m>  his  owi>  garden. 


8liT6t  ragttd-   i  jtQu^  VIL -^ im^T^^ui  t^Qiitbh  CokMiies,  is  at  aU  tiam 

Ij^bk  tp  Ina  apld^  or  otlierwite  aliened,,  at  the  will  of  the 
master^  as  absplutely  in  all  respects,  as  cattle,  or  any  other 
personal  effects/ 
*  Rule  Tllf. — ITe  is  al^o  at  alP  times,  liable  to  be  soldiby 
prdcees'  of  laws  ^  aalMkcliam  «fi  tiie<dBbt8  ol  a  liTiBg,.  or 
tfao)  dtbtft  Of  bo^iMitB  q(  «(  deceased  ma^tev^  attbe  mti^  of. 
qredi^raioa  legj^ees^! 
'  Ruus  IX. — la  ciamsequence  of  a  transfer  in  either  of  these 
wayBf  or  by  the  authority  of  his  immediate  owner,  the  slave 
may  be  at  any  titne  exiled,  in  a  moment,  and  for  eyer,  from 
hi&home,  his  family,  and' the  colony  in  which  he  was  bont^ 
or  in  wliid^he  haa  loi^  ban  settM.'  p.  ea, 

These  rules,  classed  together  by  Mr.  Stephen^ 
briefly  amount  to  this — tiiat  riaves  vive  held  to  bei 
property^  said  sold  as^  such.  From  the  reseanchea 
he  has  made  into  ancient  slavery,  oa  this  point,  it 
sqppears,  <  tiiat  in  s&me  conntries  at  leasts  and 
'  under  ^ome  particular  circumstiuices,  m^i  in  this^ 
'  condition  might  be  alienated  wi^ont  the  domain^ 
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^  or  without  the  whole  of  the  domain,  to  whick  they 
^  beloDged.'  p.  64. 

Bat  '  of  the  liability  of  the  slaves  to  be  seized 

*  and  sokl  sepaorate  firom  the  lands  they  cultivate^ 

*  by  the  master's,  creditors  for  the  payment  of  his 

*  debts^  it  may  safely,  I  beliere,  be  pronounced; 

*  that  a  precedent  for  such  cruel  injustice  is  not 
^  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Worlds' 
p.  88. 

Granting  it  were  so,  what  is  the  difference  to 
the  slave,  between  being  sold  by  the  creditors,  or 
the  creditors  compelling  the  master  to  sell  him, 
— which  they  must  by  some  means  have  had  in 
their  power  ?  Mr.  Stephen,  who  has,  it  seems,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  customs,  institutions, 
and  state  of  society,  among  the  various  tribes,  and 
tongues  in  Africa,  assures  us,  that  even  barbarous 
Afirioa,  the  foimtain«-head  of  slavery,  'will  not 
'  itomsh  a  pattern  of  tins^featttie  of  crionial  despo* 
'  tismr  p.  71. 

Jamaica  contains  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  stmt  Mid  m 
slaves  in  the  British  West  India  colonies ;  and  let  lUowed  to 
me  ask  Mr.  Stephen,  if  he  ever  heard  of  a  slave  BMtar.* 
being  sold  from  thence  to  serve  a  new  master  in  a 
distant  island  or  territory  ?    Or,  if  he  ever  heard 
of  die  wife  add  husband  being  sold  to  different 
masters  in  different  counties  in  that  island  ? 

Not  only  are  families  sold  together,  but  ixk  ge^ 
nwal  allowed  to  choose  a  master  for  themselves: 
and  to*  r^pilate  sales  under  process  of  distress, 
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when  the  owner  had' not  this  in  his  power,  a  law 
was  passed  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  8  Geo.  II. 
cap.  6,  sec.  9,  which  enacts,  that  slaves  sold  under 
writs  of  Venditione,  shall  be  sold  in  families.  Had 
this  law  passed  since  the  agitation  of  the  Registry 
question,  Mr.  Stephen,  no  doubt,  would  have 
ascribed  it  to  '  his  thunder,'  as  he  has  done  all  other 
changes  favourable  to  the  slaves ;  but  as  it  was 
passed  in  1735,  it  vidll  be  difficult  to  ascribe  it  to 
any  other  cause  than  a  proper  feeling  of  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
even  in  those  days  of  comparative  barbarity. 
^  The    philanthrophists  of   the  present   day  can 

therefore  have  little  merit  in  calling  attention 
to  an  evil,  that  was  so  long  ago  seen  and 
remedied. 
Sales  of  siavei.  Purchascs  of  ucgrocs  often  cannot  be  effected, 
in  consequence  of  their  dislike  to  go  to  the  plan- 
tation they  are  wanted  for;  and  the  removal  o^ 
them  never  is  attempted  but  with  their  own  free 
consent  and  approbation.  Public  sales  are  rare, 
but  under  process  of  distress ;  and  although  these 
look  formidable  in  the  marshall's  advertisements, 
they  are  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  slaves 
of  poor  people,  who  possess  only  a  few,  and  whose 
slaves  are  commonly  bettered  by  getting  out  of 
such  hands.  Where  the  slaves  do  not  belong  to 
poor  people,  the  marshall's  sales  are  frequently 
nominal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  con- 
veyance on  a  private  sale,  as  will  afterwards  be 
explained.     On  occasion  of  such  sales,  I  have 
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seen  the  negroes  openly  abuse  white  persons  who 
wished  to  purchase  them,  and  of  whose  characters 
as  masters,  they  had  heard  an  unfavourable  report. 
Their  language  was  to  this  effect :  —  ^  We  know  you 

*  v?eU — we    know   what  your  plantation    is — and 

*  hew  you  treat  your  negroes.  If  you  buy  us  you  will 
'  lose  your  money ;  vje  will  not  have  you  for  a  master — 
'  we  will  not  belong  to  youj  nor  work  for  you,  if  we 

*  should  go  and  live  in  the  woods.'  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  wish  to  be  the  master  of  people  who 
entertained  sentiments  of  this  kind  towards  him ; 
or,  indeed,  of  people  who  were  not  perfectly  willing 
to  belong  to  him.  Proofs  enough  could  be  ad- 
duced of  iixtended  sales  and  transfers  of  slaves^ 
frmn  place  to  place,  which  have  been  abandoned 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  slaves,  after 
sending  a  deputation  of  their  own  body  to  inspect 
the  new  situation,  have  decidedly  objected  to  the 
removal. . 

It  is  complained  of  as  a  hardship  in  the  sale  of 
slaves,  that  '  if,  as  it  ordinarily  happens,  the 
'  dearest  relatives  of  the  slave  belong  to  neigh- 
'  bouring  estates,  and  are  the  property  of  different     ♦ 

*  owners ;  these,  as  well  as  his  home,  may  be  lost 
'  for  ever,  by  the  death  of  his  immediate  master.' 
p.  72. 

Here  our  author's  information  is  not  correct ; 
slaves  are  not  ordinarily  so  connected ;  there  may 
be  indeed  occasional  cases  of  men  forming  con- 
nections on  perhaps  several  different  estates ;  but 
such  characters  generally  give  themselves  little 


tumo&m  about  tft^  oflfapring^  whe  they  know  witt 
}m  pmTifled  for  Ny  those  to  wham  they  beLoog; 
aoideveft  if  remoyed  from  the  scene  i£  tfaeb  Itcen^ 
tuma  mdulgenee  they  would  not  feel  it  any  *  sad 
*^  shipwreck  oi  th^  happiness.'  p.  72.  The  better 
description  of  people,,  who  value  the  comfort  of 
domesitic  h«^pineas».  attach  themselves  almost  in* 
iMiably  on  the  plantation  to  which  they  belong; 

It  is  also'  represented  as  a  hardship^  that, 
^  slorvea  are  liable  to  be  sold,  ia  the  life-time  of  the 
*-  owner  &r  his  dehta^  either  by  executions  at  larw, 
^  or'  by  deereess  .of  courts  of  equity ;  and  m  the 
<  fiormer  case^  the  laws  of  the  islands  have  ex- 
'  pressly  enaeted,  that  tl^y  shall  be  severed  from 
*'  the)  estates  to  which,  they^  behmg :.  for  the  maiv 
^shadl,,  or  shecif^  i&  directed,,  notto^takein^esae- 
^  entkm,  or  sell,  the.  land.  o£  the  dsfendant,  until  he 

*  haa  previoudy  aoU:  YAb  aUyes..  and  only  ia  1i>e 
'  event  of  the  latter  not  producing  a  full  sttttefivs^ 
^  tioniof  the. debt.'  p^  lA^ 

Mr«.  &  here  reiers  to*  ^  court,  acta  of  the  diffiorairt^ 
islands,'  but  has  not  quoted  them.  The  Hw  of 
Jamaica  provides,  that  ^  for  payment  of  debts  and 
'  legacies^  whem  other  g^ods.  and  chattels  axe  not 
'  sufficient  tx>.  satisfy  them^  then^so  many  slaves  as 

*  are  necessary  may  be  sold,'  50  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 
But  here  the  object  clearly  \b  to  prevent  slaves 
being  8oid»  if  there  are  other  goods  and  chattels ;. 
and  if  the  law  directs  thatslaves  shall  be  sold  in 
preference  to  thet  land,  the  reason  is,  that  a  few  of 
them^may  be  sufficient  1x)  discharge  tfaedebt,  andthe^ 
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mt  will  MnliiM  to  enjoy  ttieir  konuMp 
seDing  tiwlaBiil  iist;  sngli<}  displace  the  whole  of 
the  people*  settled  apon  it,  and  the  nuuiter  wilb 
ttiem.  But  sudu  executioii»  aM  raie :  if  a  ptanter'a 
dcl>t  is  soiall,  compared  ytntii  ^  ^ue  ci  hnypn^ 
peitjr,  Iw  easily  ft&ds  aceoBRRodutioiif  r  if  i*  ie 
heavy,  he  grants  »  seewity  on  kia  land  and 
sla^tee,  asd  ii>  this  caise,  they  ge  together.  Even 
m  Ae  case  of  legacies,  iibe  alinost  nnpfersal  cus- 
tom is,  ^t  the  heir,  erresfduary  legatee,  burdens 
hkns^with  lAem,  and  keeps  ^e  property  toge^ 
ther. 

Salefs^  sf'shives,  %ry  t^  mroiiwst  mafshall,  under 
vmtB^  of  exeeu^n*,  or  venditiem-  cvprnM^  which 
present  so*  disagveeable  a  speetticle,  a»e  yet  an? 
eyit  ef  mueh^  less  magnitude-  or  exifentf  than  rs 
generally  supposed  in  England.  Sue&  sales  aire 
ahnost  exchisively  eonfinedf  ta  the  slaves'  ef  eo- 
bwed  persons;  and  Ibe  lower  cliass  of  wfiites,  who 
seldom  are  Tcmd-owners,  and  whose-  sfares, 
employed  as  menials  or  mechanics^  working 
irtierevep  employment  can  be  found,  have  not  the 
same  local  attachments  as  the  great  body  of  slaves* 
permanently  settled  on  the  plantations;  and, 
consequently,  if  they  are  more  subject  to-  a  trans- 
fer, they  are  less  affected  by  it;  not  unfirequentl3r 
indeed,  they  are  much  benefited^  Moreover^ 
these  sales,  so  ofiensive  in  appearance,  are  inr 
many  cases,  amerc  Jbrm^  to  convey  a  valid  title 
to  encambered  property,  when,  in  point  of  ftict, 
the  sale  has  been  by  private  bargain,  with  the 
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previous  consent  of  the  slaves  to  belong  to  the 
purchaser — often  the  person  who  has  them  in  his 
employment  on  hire*  For  instance,  I  may  own 
twenty  negroes  who  have  been  hired  for  eight  or 
ten  years  on  som^  particular  plantation.  I  get 
embarrassed,  or  die,  with  judgments  on  record 
against  me ;  in  either  case,  these  judgments  are  a 
bar  to  a.  private  sale,  as  I  cannot  myself,  nor,  in 
the  case  of  my  death  can  my  executors,  grant  a 
valid  title;  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  an 
arrangement  is  made  to  allow  the  provost  marshall 
to  make  a  nominal  sale.  This  gives  to  the  trans- 
action th&  revolting  appearance  of  a  forced  sale 
under  an  execution,  while,  in  point  of  iact,  the 
slaves  continue  in  their  homes,  and  become  at- 
tached  to  the  plantation  on  which  they  were  for- 
merly hired. 

Notwithstanding  '  the  commercial  character  of 

*  sugar  estates,  the  ruin  of  the  planters,  the  mort- 

*  gages,  sales  by  execution  at  law,'  &c.  dwelt  on  by 
our  author,  not  on  account  of  the  sufferings  to  the 
proprietors,  but  as  occasioning  the  removal  of 
slaves  from  their  homes,  I  have  not,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East, 
one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Jamaica,  known 
more  than  two  instances  there  of  the  slaves 
being  removed  from  the  sugar  estates  on  which 
they  had  been  settled.  These  cases  occurred  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  Airy  Castle  estates,  which 
were  thrown  up,  and  from  which  the  slaves,  much 
to  their  joy,  were  removed  in  a  body  to  the  more 
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fertile  domains  of  Grolden  Grove  and  Duckenfield 
Hall^  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  where  they  may 
now  be  considered  as  permanently  attached  to 
the  soil,  whoever  may  hold  the  titles  of  the 
estates. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  slaves  sold  mider 
executions,  are  almost  all  the  property  of  the  lower 
class  of  whites,  and  the  coloured  people  who  be- 
came possessed  of  them  while  the  African  trade 
was  open,  or  have  succeeded  to  them  since. 
Among  other  changes,  which,  since  the  abolition 
of  that  trade,  time  has  been  effecting  in  the  colo- 
nies, it  is  not  one  of  the  least  important,  that  the 
negroes  are  gradually  getting  into  fewer  hands. 
From  the  people  of  colour,  they  are  passing  to  the 
jobbing  gangs  of  the  middle  class  of  white  people ; 
and  from  these  again  to  the  plantations,  where,  in 
not  many  years,  they  will  be  all  fixed,  and  sales 
of  slaves,  except  as  attached  to  the  soil,  will  be 
almost  unknown.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  late  disastrous  years  to  the  planters,  this 
change  has  made  progress,  and  a  few  years  of 
colonial  prosperity  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
attach  the  whole  body  of  slaves  in  the  island  to 
the  soil.  Humanity  must  wish  to  see  this  happy 
change  accomplished ;  yet  such  is  the  perverted 
view  unfortunately  taken  in  the  mother  country 
of  all  colonial  matters,  that  many  consider  friend- 
ship to  the  slaves  can  only  be  evinced  by  hostility 
t9  the  masters — that  whatever  is  beneficial  to 
the  one  class,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  other ; 


€ft  Gemrui  IfMtingtan. 

aiBlJww^eJtiiu  bran  efgHoi  and  iigt^  m 

ikt  House  of  OomiiMiBB,  that  tbe  pnMperity  lof  the 
flanter w  injunoas  to  4iie  sbbve  1 


GeMni  WMh-      The  circumstance  of  General  Washington  en- 
fmnchimig  hki  ^slaves  ^^iH^  is  here  intvoduced 
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in  a  note,  p.  73,  ^'aikl  shews/  says  Mr. 
*  impnessmly  what  he  thought  of  slarery  in  ge- 
'neral;  and  WAsntfTG'ro'K,  be  ift  Temembesed, 
'  did  net  judge  of  ^ttie  rtate  by  import,'  as  too  masy 
do  in  England,  and  on  the  raport  of  those  wdib 
tiiemselves  faanne  it  on  report. 

Wiik  due  submission,  ttie  Gircumstsnoes  in 
whidh  Waminovok  was  placed,  were  not  of  an 
ordinary  kind;  and 'he  is  not  a  pattern  which  the 
genendity  of  mankind  ^^an  be  expected  to  follow* 
He  was  "seleeted  by  Providence  as  fhe  man  who 
shoiild  have  *Ae  honour  of  enfranohistng  his^conn 
try,  *and  deMvesing  it  from  an  oppression,,  net  un- 
like, thongli  ^much  inferior  in  its  violence  and  per- 
tinacity, to  that  with  which  ^  party  now  wishes  to 
crush  the  'less  powei^l  'Colonies  of  tbe  pfesest 
day.  He  had  no  family^;  and  if  it  had  been 
otlierwise,  the  offspring  of  the  hero,  wiio  is 
venerated  as  *Jlrst  in  war,  firit  m  ftace^  (mi 
firM  in  %he  hearts  nf  his  cfomOry^  never  cwdd 
have  knewn  distiiess  or  difficulty.  Yet  this 
man  was  u  slave^owner,  and  a  planter  in 
a  British  oolony;  and,  what  is  even  WMe 
strange,  er»t  of  the  four  chirf  nmgistrates  who 
have  ptesided  over  that  country  of  firoemen  by 
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the  clioiee  of  tlie  paopte,  thrw  have  been  ^sdbcted 
from  die  dave^itateg,  vrhefe,  according  to  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  exepeise  of  despotic  power,  the  long 
administration  of  an  iron  system,  and  ^  conta^ 
gion  of  local  habits  and  prejudices,  extingoifldi 
humanily  and  convert  men  into  brutes,  p.  :66. 

This  circumstance— a  very  extraordinary  one, 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Stephen*s  remark  be  well  founded, 
may  perhaps  be  better  accounted  fer  by  another 
writOT,  whose  authority  is  entitled  toAdly  as  nnioh 
respect.  ^  Masters  of  slaves,'  says  Mr.  Bwffee, 
'  are  by  fiur  the  mofft  proud  and  jealow  of  their 
'  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  a0t  otdy  tm^Mijoy- 
'  m^it,  but  a  kind  of  rank  .and  privilege,  Nat 
'  seemg  theve,  that  freedom,  as  in  cotmtries  where 

*  it  ifija -common  blessing,  and  broad  and  genend 
'as  the  air,  may  be  joined  with  mudi  subject  to41, 
'  with  great  misery,  with  aU  the  esrterior  of  sct- 

*  vitude,  liberty  lodks  among  them  like  sometliii^^ 

*  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  Such  were  all 
'  the  ancient  commonwealths^  such  were  our 
'  Gothic  ancestors.;  such  in  our  days  were  the 

*  Poles ;  and  such  will  be  aU  masters  of  ^slavea, 
^  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  them  haughti* 
'  ness  c(mabines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  forti- 

*  fies  it,  and  renders  it  UDuvindble.' 

Speaking  of  General  Washingtok'^s  benevolence,  suteof  sunrciy 
an  opportunity  is  taken  to  say,  *  he  well  knew  the  stetet.  ^ 
'  true  nature^and  efGect  of  that  state  (slavery);  but 
'  in  a^smntryiwheieit  4is  generaUy/arim&ib-^Aim 
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*  in  our  colonies^  so  much  so,  as  to  consist  with  a 

*  very  rapid  increase  of  population' — .  p.  73.  Now 
that  the  slaves  are  increasing  in  the  state  of  Vir- 

.  ginia,  and  have  as  yet  decreased  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  may  be  true,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  causes  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed ;  but 
whether  slavery  is  milder  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following 
facts.  There  slaves  are  sold  without  any  regard  to 
the  separation  of  families ;  there  a  regular  traffic  in 
slaves  is  carried  on ;  dealers,  as  I  have  witnessed, 
traverse  the  country,  and  purchase  them,  and 
thousands  are  annually  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Norfolk  in  Virginia,  to  cultivate  sugar  on  the 
fertile  but  sickly  swamps  in  Louisiana.  There 
also  banishment  is  the  condition  of  manumission  : 
a  master  can  give  freedom  to  a  slave,  only  upon 
condition  of  expelling  him  from  the  state.  What 
would  be  said  of  such  a  law  in  Jamaica  ? 

As  another  instance  of  the  American  laws  being 

far  milder  than  those  of  the  British  West  India 

colonies,  I  quote  the  following  section  of  the  law 

of  South  Carolina  *  for  the  better  regulation  of  free 

'  negroes  and  persons  of  colour.' 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  yessel  Bhall  come 
into  any  port  or  harbour  of  this  state,  from  any  other  state  or 
foreign  port,  having  on  board  any  free  negroes  or  persons  of 
colour,  as  cooks,  stewards,  mariners,  or  in  other  employment 
on  board  of  the  said  vessel,  such  free  negroes  or  persons  of 
colour  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  confined  in  gaol,  until  the 
said  vessel  shall  clear  out  and  depart  from  this  State :  and  that 
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when  llie  said  Teasel  is  ready  to  sail,  the  captain  of  the  said 
vessel  shall  be  bound  to  carry  away  the  said  free  negro  or  free 
person  of  colour,  and  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  detention ;  and 
in  case  of  his  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be 
indicted,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than 
two  months;  and  such  free  negroes  or  persons  of  colour  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  as  absolute  slaves,  and  sold  in  conformity 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  the  20th  day  of  December, 
1820. 

Another  section  of  the  act  prohibits  any  free 
negro  or  person  of  colour,  who  shall  leave  the 
state,  from  returning  thereto. 

Such  is  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  most  ancient 
slave  colonies  established  by  Britain,  and  such 
the  opinion  there  entertained  of  a  free  coloured 
population;  an  opinion,  founded  on  experience, 
however  much  at  variance  with  that  of  those  bene* 
volent  enthusiasts  in  England,  who  have  acquired 
such  an  influence  in  the  council  of  the  nation ;  and 
whose  errors  have  endangered  the  existence  of 
possessions,  for  which  Buonaparte  sighed,  with 
Europe  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce,  he  well  knew  had  enabled  England  to 
contend  with  him ;  these  he  promised  to  France 
as  a  revrard  of  her  exertions ;  these  England  is  now 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 


Treating  of  the  sale  of  slaves,  an  affecting  pic*-  r«»ovii  or 

,  SlftTei  from 

tare  is  drawn  by  our  author^  of  the  extreme  cruelty  one  itiand  to 
of  removing  them  from  the  barren  Bahama  islands  *^ 
to  a  more  fertile  soil.  p.  81, 82.    To  such  removals 
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I  believe  they  are  no  longer  subject ;  home  and 
country  are  dear  to  all,  and  there  is  something 
exceedingly  painful  in  contemplating  a  people 
compelled  to  abandon  them  by  whatever  circum- 
stances :  yet  this  hardship,  described  with  so  much 
feeling,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  slaves.  How 
many  of  the  poor  Irish,  possessing  a  land  pro- 
verbial for  its  fertility,  would  at  the  present  mo- 
ment consider  it  the  greatest  blessing  to  be  re- 
moved in  families,  and  put  down  in  New  Holland 
or  Canada  ?  And  surely  it  will  not  be  said  that 
they  are  less  attached  to  their  homes  than  the 
oppressed  slaves,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen, 
'  are  driven  like  beasts,  worked  beyond  their 
'  strength,  stinted  of  necessary  food,  and  thus 
*  have  their  days  shortened.'  p.  82.  Few  endear- 
ments can  home  possess  to  the  wretched  being 
who  has  found  in  it  nothing  but  labour,  and 
hunger,  and  oppression,  even  to  the  shortening 
of  his  miserable  existence !  yet,  such  ai*e  the  con- 
tradictions necessary  to  support  false  theories, 
that  in  order  to  give  to  the  removal  of  a  negro  all 
the  distress  and  anguish  of  the  most  cruel  ba- 
nishment, it  is  necessary  to  suppose  him  leaving 
for  ever  a  home  where  he  enjoyed  every  comfort 
and  happiness,  while  in  the  same  breath  we  are 
assured  no  such  comforts  fall  to  his  lot.  God  for- 
bid that  Mr.  Stephen's  account  of  their  state  and 
situation  were  correct!  but  if  it  were,  it  is  clear 
their  removal  from  one  home  to  another  could  be 
no  such  terrible  aggravation  of  their  sufferings. 
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'Rule  X.  —  The  slave    may   be  mortgaged,   demised,  and  Leisbgwiiof 
settled  for  any  particular  estate  or  estates  in  possession, 
remainder,  or  reyersion.'  p.  84. 

Much  Stress  is  laid  upon  this  as  the  cause  of 
great  injury  to  the  slaves.  Speaking  of  the  leas- 
ing out  of  negroes,  Mr.  S.  says,  '  I  never  saw  in 
'  any  of  these  leases  covenants  stipulating  for 
'  adequate  allowances  of  food  or  other  necessaries 

*  to  the  slaves,  or  for  limiting  their  work  in  poinjt 

*  of  time  or  otherwise,  or  for  restraining  excesses 
'  in  punishment.  I  believe  no  leases  can  be 
'  produced  with  any  such  stipulations,  though  the 
'  lessors  of  course  have  counterparts  and  are 
^  almost  always  resident  here.     Such  omissions 

*  are  instructive.'  p,  87.     Of  course  the  meaning 
of  this  last  sentence  is,  they  are  *  instructive,'  as 
shewing  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  preserva- 
tion or  protection  of  the  slaves.     In  reply  to  this, 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  respects 
Jamaica,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  same  in  the  other 
islands,  the  law  expressly  regulates  the  allowances 
of  food  and  time  of  labour,  and  guards  against  ex- 
cess of  punishment.     It  does  not  leave  points  of 
such  vital  importance  to  be  regulated  by  contracts 
between  individuals.     But  we  have  our  author's 
own  authority,   that  individuals  take  the  most 
effectual  means  to  ensure  the  observance  of  those 
regulati(Mifi,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  their 
slaves.     *  True  it  is,'  says  he,  ^  the  lessor  gene- 
'  rally  endeavours  to  guard  against  such  abuses, 
'  or  rather  to  secure  himself  against  bss,  when 

f2 
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*  they  are  practised,  by  what  is  called,  a  make 
^  good  bargain^  namely,  by  a  covenant  from  the 

*  lessor,  to  pay  for  any  reduction  in  number  and 

*  value  of  the  slaves  during  the  term,  by  appraise- 
'  ment ;  and  for  the  performance  of  this  covenant 

*  security  is  commonly  required.'  p.  86. 

Now  what  is  this  but  a  stipulation  for  adequate 
allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  every  thing 
else  necessary  for  life  and  well-being?  What 
stronger  tie  can  be  devised  than  self-interest  ?  If 
I  hire  another  man's  negroes  for  a  certain  period, 
under  a  stipulation  to  make  good  any  deteriora- 
tion that  may  take  place  in  my  employment, 
surely  I  will  be  careful  for  my  own  interest,  put- 
ting humanity  out  of  the  question,  to  treat  them 
properly ;  and  as  far  as  possible  to  guard  against 
such  a  calamity.  In  point  of  fact  I  never  knew 
hired  negroes,  that  were  not  treated  by  the  lessee 
precisely  as  his  own :  a  man  would  be  deservedly 
hooted,  not  only  by  the  community,  but  by  his 
own  slaves,  who  should  make  a  distinction  in 
their  treatment. 

i[iJr!l?Jl£      '  Where  else,'  asked  Mr.  Stephen,  '  but  in  the 
^^^7^  '  British  West  Indies,    did  the  subsistence  of 

*  agricultural  slaves  depend  on  provisions  to.be 
'  bought  or  imported  from  abroad ;  consequently 
'  on  the  wealth,  or  the  credit  of  their  immediate 
'  master?   and  where  else  was  he  ever  placed 

*  under  so  strong  temptation  or  necessity  to  with- 
'  hold  from  them  a  sufficiency  of  food.'  p.  105. 
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It  is  true  that  the  West  India  Islands  have  occa*  • 
sionaliy  been  visited  with  hurricanes,  which  in  one 
hour  have  laid  waste  the  cane  fields  and  provision 
grounds,  and  on  such  occasions  there  have  been 
complaints  of  scarcity,  as  in  other  countries  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  does  Mr.  Stephen  re- 
quire to  be  told,  that  in  Jamaica  at  least,  the  slaves 
do  not,  but  on  such  happily  rare  occasions,  depend 
on  provisions  bought  or  imported  ? — that  whether 
they  are  mortgaged  or  unmortgaged,  they  have  land 
allotted  them,  and  sufficient  time  allowed  for  its 
cultivation ;  that  they  are  not  only  the  growers  of 
their  own  food,  but  the  farmers  who  supply  the 
masters  of  the  country  with  provisions ;  that  the 
city  of ,  Kingston,  and  every  town  and  shipping 
place  around  the  island,  is  supplied  from  the  sur- 
plus of  their  cultivation ;  and  that  an  advance  on 
the  price  of  edoes,  yams,  and  plantains,  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  joy  to  them,  as  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar  and  rum  to  their  masters,  or  of  wheat  to 
the  English  farmer  ? 

The  current  price  of  plantains  in  the  negro 
markets  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  for  several 
years,  has  been  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  per  hun- 
dred— ^about  three  shillings.  Six  of  these  serve  a 
man  for  a  day;  consequently,  he  obtains  what 
constitutes  the  staff  of  life,  at  three  pence  per  day. 
Edoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  yet  cheaper,  being 
sold  at  half  a  dollar,  or  about  two  shillings  the 
hundred,  which  is  under  the  price  of  potatoes  in 
this  country ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  disposing 
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of  their  surplus  provisions  at  these  prices^  the 
negroes  depend  for  subsistence  upon  provisions 
bought  and  imported  from  abroad,  and  that  there 
exists  a  strong  temptation  or  necessity  on  the  part 
of  their  masters,  to  withhold  from  them  a  suffici- 
ency of  food ! 

The  flour  and  rice  imported  into  Jamaica,  are 
regarded  as  luxuries,  and  no  more  as  necessaries 
than  the  rice  of  Carolina  is  in  England.  They  are 
used  chiefly  by  the  whites,  or  served  to  the  negroes 
when  sick ;  but  the  latter  are  fond  of  them  for  a 
change,  (as  the  whites  are  of  plantains,)  and  buy 
them  when  cheap ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  upon  many  of  the  estates  a  sort  of  business  is 
made  by  some  of  the  slaves  of  baking  bread  and 
selling  it  to  the  others.* 

Mortgage  of  a  Whether  a  plantation  is  mortgaged  or  not,  is  a 
eatato  doea  not  matter  SO  little  afiecting  in  any  way  the  comfort 
siarea.  of  the  slavcs,  that  they  seldom  know  any  thing 

about  it ;  nay,  the  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed, 
and  the  title-deeds  passed  to  the  mortgagee,  with- 
out their  knowledge.  That  many  estates  are  m- 
volved,  and  many  for  even  more  than  they  are 
worth  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  but  too 
true ;  but  what  does  this  amount  to,  only  that  the 
mortgagee  is  the  real  proprietor;  a  fact  which 
many  merchants  in  London  at  this  moment  feel  to 

*  Thej  bake  alao  a  kind  of  aweet  bread,  or  bona,  (the  angar  coata  nothing)  ; 
and  when  a  baaket  of  theae  ia  brought  into  a  hoaae»  all  the  litUe  negro  children 
art  immediatelj  abont  their  maater  to  be  treated. 
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their  cost.  Does  it  follow  that  the  slaves  suffer 
from  this  ?  Facts  do  not  bear  out  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  merchant  who  has  his  capital  invested 
in  a  plantation,  has  too  much  at  stake,  and  knows 
too  well  his  ow|i  interest,  to  withhold  what  is 
required  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  The  ex- 
treme depreciation  of  West  India  produce  for  some 
years  past,  has  made  the  strictest  economy  indis- 
pensable, but  while  every  other  description  of 
plantation  stores  from  England  has  been  yearly 
curtailed,  the  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  negroes  have  been  held  strictly  sacred. 

Few  of  the  proprietors  are  resident  in  the  island ; 
and  as  their  attorneys  or  representatives,  who 
transmit  annually  to  England  lists  of  such  supplies 
as  are  required,  are  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  slaves,  and  by  them  looked  up  to  as  their  pro- 
tectors, it  may  be  believed  they  will  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  curtailments,  more  especially  as 
they  have  no  interest  in  doing  so,  and  besides 
well  know  that  the  slaves,  equally  ignorant  and 
indifferent  whether  their  labour  is  or  is  not  pro- 
ductive to  their  master,  will  be  dissatisfied  and 
discontented;  if  they  find  any  of  their  accustomed 
allowances  withheld. 

It  is  due  to  the  proprietors,  and  no  less  so  to 
the  mortgagees  of  Jamaica  estates,  to  say,  that 
however  unproductive  these  may  be  to  themselves, 
(and  they  are  miserably  so  at  the  present  moment,) 
they  never  do  curtail  the  comforts  of  the  slaves. 

Of  this  truth,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  who 
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wishes,  to  satisfy  himself,  by  calling  on  any 
respectable  West  India  house  in  London,  and 
comparing  the  quantity  of  clothing,  salt-provi- 
sions, rice,  flour,  medicines,  &c.  furnished  in 
prosperous  times  and  the  present.  How  long  it 
may  be  in  their  power  to  act  in  this  way,  and 
avert  the  apprehended  crisis  described  by  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  when  universal  ruin 
shall  overwhelm  equally  the  master  and  his  people, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  most  certainly  it 
will  not  be  long,  if  public  opinion  is  to  be  guided 
by  misrepresentations,  and  the  safer  course  of 
experience  superseded  by  fallacious  theories, 
applied  by  enthusiasts  in  England  to  a  foreign 
community,  of  the  state  of  which  it  is  evident 
they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

Let  any  sincere  philanthropist  visit  Jamaica, 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  institutions,  with 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  labourers,  in 
short,  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  practice ;  and 
then,  if  he  can  suggest  how  it  is  to  be  im- 
proved or  ameliorated,  consistently  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  we  shall  not 
only  be  ready  to  listen  to,  but  feel  grateful  for  his 
suggestions ;  but  when  new  and  dangerous  schemes 
and  innovations,  founded  upon  ignorance  and  false 
assumptions,  are  recommended,  '  we  should,'  as 
Mr.  S.  expresses  it,  '  commit  actual  suicide  upon 
*  ourselves,  were  we  to  adopt  them.' 
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In  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  and  through-  CranMreiai 
out  the  whole  of  the  work,  the  commercial  cha-  sogir  Bstataf , 

/•  <    J        •       1        1  ^  how  it  •ffwstt 

racter  of  sugar  estates  is  dwelt  upon  as  an  aggra-  tiie  ««?«•. 
vation  of  West  India  slavery.     *In  what  other 
'  country/  asks  Mr.  Stephen,  '  was  the  land  and 
'slaveholder,  a  manufacturer  also  ? '  p.  105. 

Now  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  manufacturer,  promotes  in  ti 
great  measure  the  object  contended  for;  an  at- 
tachment of  the  slaves  to  the  soil  ? — that  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  the  immense  capital  sunk 
in  erecting  the  buildings  on  a  sugar  estate,  gives  a 
double  security  to  the  labourers  against  a  removal? 
If  a  planter  were  merely  the  cultivator  of  a  raw 
article,  and  could  regulate  his  fields,  like  a  fanner 
in  Europe,  according  to  times  and  circumstances, 
be  would  be  comparatively  independent ;  but  be- 
ing a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  fanner,  and  having 
a  large  capital  sunk  in  his  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, he  is  compelled  to  persevere,  however  ruin- 
ous perseverance  may  be ;  for  he  cannot,  like  a 
farmer,  change  his  crops ;  nor,  like  a  manufac- 
turer, discharge  his  workmen.     Can  it  then  be 
denied  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  planter 
being  a  manufacturer,  as  well  as  a  farmer,  while  it 
makes  him  doubly  the  victim  of  times  and  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  no  control,  affords  the 
best  possible  protection  to  his  labourers,  in  attach- 
ing them  to  the  soil,  and  thus  securing  to  them 
the  manifold  comforts  and  blessings  of  a  permanent 
domicile  ?     Such  in  general  is  the  situation  of  the 
majority  of  the  slaves   in  the  British  colonies; 
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they  are  by  circumstances  attached  to  the  soil 
almost  as  firmly  as  they  could  be  by  law;  but 
there  are  exceptions,  and  to  make  a  positive 
statute  attaching  them  to  the  soil,  wquld  in  some 
instances  be  entailing  misery  alike  on  the  master 
and  slave. 

That  it  is  a  serious  evil  to  the  planter  to  be 
compelled  to  mortgage  his  estate,  is  plain  enough ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says,  affect  the  slaves  so  seriously,  as  to 
endanger  their  very  existence,  considering,  that 
by  such  deeds  they  are  almost  universally  attached 
to  the  land,  and  transferred  along  with  it;  and  thus 
having  their  homes  secured,  care  very  little  who 
hoMs  the  title-deeds  of  the  domain.  In  another 
part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Stephen  acknowledges  this 
himself.  Speaking  of  the  hardships  of  slaves  being 
sold  under  executions,  he  remarks  that,  *  if  the 
'  interposition  of  mortgages  did  not  in  the  case  of 
'  plantation  negroes,  very  commonly  bind  them 

*  to  the  land,  the  misery  here  mentioned  would  be 

*  almost  as  general  as  the  insolvency  of  the 
'  planter.'  p.  74. 

EaAranohiBe-      *  RuLE  XI. — While  the  master's  power  of  alienation  is  thus 
teMtiMt '  despotic  and  unlimited,  the  slave  has  no  legal  right  of  re- 

deeming his  liberty  on  any  terms  whatever ;  or  of  obtaining 
a  change  of  masters,  when  cruel  treatment  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  his  relief  or  preservation.'  p.  106. 

It  is  true,  the  slave  has  no  Megal  right  of 
'redeeming  his  liberty;'  but  the  consolidated 
slave  law  of  Jamaica  of  1816,  cap.  25,  s.  25,  em- 
powers the  courts  of  justice  to  enfranchise  him. 
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*  when  cruel  treatment  makes  it  necessary  for  his 

*  reliefer  preservation;'  and  also  provides  him  in 
such  cases,  an  annuity  of  £10  per  annum.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Stephen  to 
have  found  records  of  such  enfranchisement,  had 
it  suited  his  purpose.  But  this  did  not  suit  his 
purpose;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  inge- 
nuity he  argues^  that  the  act  of  1816  which 
extends  the  power  of  enfranchisement  (formerly 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  mutilation)  to  the 
smaller  offences  of  cruelly  beating,  whipping,  &c. 
gives  no  additional  protection  to  the  slaves ! 

Cases  of  such  enfranchisement,  it  is  true,  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence;  but  the  negroes  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  redress  which  the  law 
affords  them  when  cruelly  treated ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  appeals  to  it  would  be 
more  frequent,  were  there  cause  for  them.    I  was 
a  juror  some  years  ago  on  a  trial  of  this  kind,  the 
report  of  which  I  shall  give  here — remarking  by 
the  way,*  that  if  those  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  proper  feeling  in  the  colonies, 
had  witnessed  the  indignation  at  *  the  conduct  of 
the  criminal,  which  prevailed  in  the  court-house 
of  Kingston  that  day,  it  would  have  satisfied  them 
that  Englishmen  in  Jamaica  are  not  so  different 
from  Englishmen  at  home,  or  so  callous  to  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  negroes,  as  some  persons  are 
anxious  to  have  believed. 

'  On  Monday  the  19th  of  January  (1818,)  in  the  Surry  Assbe 
Court,  (Jamaica,)  Joseph  Boyden  was  tried  under  the  Slave 
Act,  for  cruelly,  maliciously,  and  wantonly  maltreating,  by 
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flogging  and  marking  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  a  Sambo 
slave,  named  Amey,  his  property,  jointly  with  others. 

''  This  indictment  was  brought  by  the  justices  and  vestry  of 
Port  Royal  against  the  traverser  for  the  crime  above  noticed, 
and  from  what  was  given  in  evidence,  it  appeared  that  Amey 
had  committed  some  transgression  which  induced  her  to  apply 
to  a  neighbour,  to  intercede  with  her  master  for  forgiveness, 
which  he  agreed  to  grant;  but  she  was  afterwaids  marked  in 
five  places  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  that  of  the  property 
he  owned.  In  consequence  of  conduct  so  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  and  to  the  general  treatment  of  slaves,  she 
left  her  home,  and  sought  redress  from  those  empowered 
to  grant  it.  The  traverser  was  accordingly  summoned  before  a 
board  of  magistrates,  where  he  confessed  having  branded  the 
female  in  question  in  two  places,  but  disowned  any  other  act 
of  cruelty  committed  on  her,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  flagel- 
lation. Amey  was  produced  in  court,  and  the  brands  examined. 
After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  his  honor  the  chief  justice 
made  a  charge  to  the  j<iiy>  characterizing  the  crime  as  one  of  a 
barbarons,  savage,  and  horrible  nature,  and  upon  which  but 
one  conclusion^  42ould  be  formed.  The  jury,  with  little  deliber- 
ation, returned  a  verdict  oiffuUty. 

*  On  the  Friday  succeeding  his  honor  the  Chief  Justice  passed 
the  following  sentence: — 

'  Joseph  Boyden, — You  have  been  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  maltreating  a  femab  slave,  named  Amey,  the  property  of 
yourself  and  relations.  The  evidence  in  this  case  discloses  in 
you  a  disposition  at  once  so  base  and  so  ferocious,  that  the 
court  despair  of  inducing  any  amendment  in  you,  by  any  words 
they  are  capable  of  using.  You  can  serve  only  as  an  example 
to  deter  others,  if  there  be  others  like  you  in  this  countiy,  from 
actions  of  similar  atrocity.  This  at  least  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced from  this  transaction,  that  whatever  lawless  and  wanton 
severity  b  exercised  towards  a  slave,  the  law  is  both  ready  and 
able  to  interpose  for  his  protection.  On  her  simple  complaints, 
unsupported  by  other  evidence,  except  that  which  your  cruelty 
has,  to  your  lasting  shame,  branded  in  indelible  characters  on 
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ber  person,  the  Oovernor  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
magistrates,  who  in  consequence  directed  this  prosecution. 
The  sentence  of  the  law  is,  that  you  the  said  Joseph  Boyden,  be 
and  stand  committed  to  the  Common  Gaol  of  the  county  of 
Surrey,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  space 
of  six  calendar  months,  to  be  computed  from  this  23rd  January 
instant,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  imprisonment  you  be 
discharged;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  Sambo 
woman  slave,  named  Amey,  is  free,  and  discharged  from  all 
manner  of  servitude,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

"  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette, 

Other  cases  of  the  same  kind  might  be  added ; 
but  this  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  truth  there 
is  in  Mr.  Stephen's  canon^  that  '  the  slave  has  no 
*  means  of  obtaining  a  change  of  masters  when 
'  cruel  treatment  makes  it  necessary  for  his  relief 
'  or  preservation.' 

From  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  the  reader  will  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  whipping  of  negroes  is  a 
favourite  pastune  with  English  colonists, — a  thing 
of  daily,  if  not  hourly  occurrence,  and  the  cutting 
off  their  ears  and  legs  nearly  as  common !  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  a  time,  when  instances  of  such 
cruelty  were  occasionally  heard  of;  there  was  also 
a  time,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  laws 
against  the  same  enormity  in  England* ;  but  had 
truth  been  any  object  with  the  learned  gentleman, 
he  would  have  better  promoted  its  cause  by  in- 
forming his  readers  that  mutilations  or  dismember- 
ments, cutting  off  ears  and  legs,  are  now  just  as 

*  CoTenlry  Act,  99  &:  21  Gar.  II.  o.  1.  A  shootiBg;  sUbbbg^y  uid  maiB* 
lag  u  Soodaad  bill,  with  •  oUnie  making  the  throwiag  oil  of  ? itriol  on  a  ponoB 
a  capital  offeace,  was  poMod  last  letiioii  of  pariiaaeat. 
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much  unknown  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  England, 
and  would  be  heard  of  with  the  same  horror. 

Magistrate!  Great  fault  is  found  with  the  28th  section  of  the 

majrpnnuh 

surei  for  Jamaica  slave  law  of  1816,  by  which  it  is  provided 
oompiaints.  that  two  justiccs  of  the  peace  may  hear  complaints 
of  the  slaves  in  cases  of  improper  and  prohibited 
punishments :  *  and  if  it  shall  be  found  on  enquiry 
'  that  the  complaint  is  true,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
'  the  said  magistrates,  and  they  are  hereby  required 

*  to  proceed  against  the  offender  according  to  law; 

*  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  complaint  was 

*  groundless,  the  said  magistrates  shall  punish  the 
'  complainant,  *  and  the  person  giving  information 

*  thereof,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  them  may  seem 

*  proper.' 

'  What  is  meant,'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *  by  the 

*  punishing  of  a  slave  by  magistrates,  the  same  act 

*  will  abundantly  testify.     The  ordinary  mode  is  a 

*  public  cart  whipping ;  but  the  number  of  lashes 
'  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  these  melior- 
^  ating  acts,  is  unrestrained.^  p.  1 13.  And  hence  the 
reader  is  to  infer,  that  although  these  magistrates 
are  selected  from  the  most  respectable  of  the  com- 
munity, although  they  must  feel  themselves  the 
protectors  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
although,  in  hearing  cases  of  this  kind,  they  can 
be  guided  only  by  their  judgment,  uninfluenced  by 
passion,  yet  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  such 
men,  unrestrained,  must  be  abused ! 
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He  goes  on,  — '  The  dilemma  of  the  iiijm*ed 
'  and  complaining  slaye,  therefore,  is  precisely 
'  this :  if  he  fails  in  proving  his  dbarge,  (which, 
'  as  his  own  evidence  and  that  of  all  the  other 
*  slaves  is  excluded,  is  most  likely  to  happen)  he 
'is  to  be  cart-whipped  by  the  justices ;  but  if  he 
'  proves  it  to  their  satisfaction,  he  is  to  be  cart- 
'  whipped  by  his  master:  for  who  can  doubt  that 
'  the  same  love  of  vengeance  that  ventured  to 
'  transgress  the  law,  will  freely  indulge  itself 
'  when  safe  within  its  limits?'  p.  114. 

A  dreadful  dilemma,  truly !  But  let  us  see  on 
what  foundation  it  stands :  *  The  two  most  cruel, 
'  and  destructive,'  says  Mr.  S.,  '  and  at  the  same 
'  time  most  ordinary  modes  of  oppression  in  this 
'  sordid  commercial  slavery,  are  excess  of  forced 
'  labour,'  (by  the  driver's  whip,  as  he  has  told  us 
a  thousand  times)  '  and  insufficiency  of  food.' 
p.  112. 

Now  the  presumption  certainly  is,  that  which- 
ever of  those  most  ordinary  modes  of  oppression 
was  complained  of,  the  complainant  must  carry 
evidence  in  his  person  to  establish  the  charge, 
without  the  testimony  of  his  compeers  or  others. 

Mr.  Stephen  himself,  arguing  against  the  ma- 
gistrates being  compelled  to  give  up  the  name 
of  an*  informer,  when  the  accusation,  has  been 
proved  false,  says,  '  the  production  of  the  slave,  if 
'  unmutilated  and  unmarked  with  the  effects  of 
'  any  cruel  treatment,  would  at  once  refute  the 
'  charge  and  put  an  end  to  the  proceeding.'  p.  115. 
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cbeekf  andra.  If  the  sUve  proves  his  charge,  and  gets  redress, 
ritjofpo^'  this,  according  to  Mr  Stephen,  but  exposes  him 
"*"**  to  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  master.    To  the 

minds  of  others,  a  more  natural  conclusion  will  be, 
that  having  found  redress  in  one  instance,  he  will 
be  the  more  likely  to  complain  again,  if  he  has 
cause. 

And  granting  that  there  may  be  instances  (and 
they  certainly  are  but  few),  where  the  master  or 
the  overseer  is  sufficiently  cruel  and  unprincipled, 
to  harbour  a  feeling  of  revenge  against  a  slave  who 
complains  to  the  public  authorities  of  ill-treatment, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  absolutely  im- 
,  possible  for  him  to  indulge  it.  These  are  crimes 
that  cannot  be  done  in  secret.  On  every  plant- 
ation, besides  the  overseer  who  alone  exercises 
the  highly  responsible  power  of  punishment,  and 
who  alone  can  therefore  abuse  it,  there  are  other 
white  persons,  who  not  only  will  see,  but  speak, 
if  there  is  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  speak  of. 
Again,  the  hospital  on  every  plantation  is  regularly 
visited  by  a  physician,  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  every  criminal  under  confinement,  and  will 
not  be  silent  if  he  sees  humanity  outraged.  The 
sequel  need  not  be  told ;  the  damning  facts  will 
soon  become  public,  and  the  result  to  the  unfeel- 
ing perpetrator  of  such  cruelty  will  be  the  sure 
loss  of  his  situation,  and  what  is  worse,  a  loss  of 
character  never  to  be  regained. 

In  the  constitution  of  plantation  management, 
there  is  another  powerful  check  in  restraining 
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severity  of  punishment.  The  overseer,  although 
the  responsible  and  acting  agent,  is  himself  but 
second  in  authority,  holding  his  situation  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  or  attorney,  who  em- 
ploys him.  The  negroes  are  aware  that  his 
orders  must  be  obeyed  in  every  thing  just  and 
reasonable;  but  if  one  newly  put  over  them 
attempts  any  innovations  on  their  comforts,  or  to 
exact  more  labour  than  has  been  customary,  they 
have  immediate  recourse  to  their  master,  or 
*  Trustie,'  as  they  call  the  attorney,  whose  ears  are 
beset  with  complaints  of  every  description. 

But,  says  Mr.  Stephen,  the  overseer's  revenge 
will  make  the  poor  wretches  pay  dearly  for  such 
conduct.  They  would  laugh  at  such  an  idea; 
aware,  that  if  the  overseer  were  weak  or  wicked 
enough  to  act  such  a  part,  nothing  would  more 
eflfectually  aid  their  views  against  him.  What! 
for  having  complained  ?  As  certainly  as  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  them  for  so  doing,  they 
would  instantly  return  to  their  master  or  attor- 
ney to  tell  him  of  it,  well  knowing  that  such 
an  act  would  be  felt  and  resented,  not  only  as 
an  injury  to  them,  but  as  a  personal  insult  to 

himself. 

Many  deserving  young  men  in  the  outset  of  life, 
by  an  over-zeal  and  over-strictness  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  have  thus  raised  against  themselves 
the  successful  hostility  of  the  negroes;  who, 
not  having  the  same  feeling  of  emulation,  or  desire 
of  approbation,  to  stimulate  them  out  of  their  usual 

G 
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pace>  will  not  be  driven,  and  therefore  naturally 
enough  set  themselves  to  oust  their  new  overseer 
from  his  situation.  For  this  purpose,  besides 
teasing  the  master  or  attorney  with  complaints, 
they  have  various  other  means  of  hostility  to  a 
person  who  has  made  himself  obnoxious  to  them, 
not  to  say  by  severity  of  treatment,  but  merely  per- 
haps, by  a  degree  of  vigilance  or  personal  atten- 
tion, beyond  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
The  canes  are  destroyed  by  the  cattle,  the  cattle 
themselves  are  neglected,  the  sugar  is  spoiled  in 
the  manufactory,  the  mill  is  broken,  thefts  are 
committed,  in  short,  every  thing  goes  wrong. 
Thus  annoyed  with  their  complaints  to  his  em- 
ployer, perhaps  with  desertions,  and  the  many 
other  means  by  which  they  can  render  him  un- 
comfortable, and  endanger  his  situation,  the  zea- 
lous overseer,  if  he  does  not  immediately  lose  it, 
soon  sees  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  negroes 
to  work  as  he  has  seen  the  labourers  at  home 
work;  and  to  secure  not  only  his  situation  but 
any  comfort  in  it,  is  glad  to  allow  them  to  go  on 
quietly  and  peaceably  in  their  own  accustomed 
way. 

« 

f*!  coLri*™*  But  as  Mr  Stephen  is  not  only  highly  displeased, 
that  the  magistrates  are  unrestrained  in  the  punish- 
ment they  may  inflict,  but  that  a  slave  should  by 
law  be  subject  to  any  punishment  whatever  for 
making  groundless  complaints ;  and  as  in  a  thing  of 
this  kind  one  may  sometimes  be  better  enabled  to 


^ .  ^         J-     .    .^  -  ; 
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form  a  right  judgment  by  facts,  than  by  abstract 
reasoning;  I  shall  here  relate  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  November,  1823,  in  the 
parish  of  Portland,  Jamaica,  and  to  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  an  eye-witness.  The  whole  of  the 
efficient  negroes,  (except,  I  believe,  the  tradesmen) 
amounting  in  number  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred,  left  the  Bog  plantation,  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  after  being  a  week  absent,  nobody 
knew  where,  came  in  a  body  to  the  magistrates  to 
make  known  their  grievances,  and  obtain  redress. 
A  number  of  the  justices,  I  think  five,  immedi- 
ately convened  in  the  court-house,  to  attend  to  thfem : 
although  not  interested,  nor  in  authority,  I  also 
attended  the  investigation ;  and  I  can  truly  say, 
never  did  people  receive  a  more  patient  hearing. 
Every  individual  who  wished  to  speak  was  fully 
heard,  and  his  or  her  evidence  taken  down  in 
writing.  The  clamour  was  great,  but  upon  their 
own  shewing,  when  all  they  had  to  say  was  heard, 
their  complaints  were  found  to  be  without  the 
shadow  of  foundation. 

They  thought  it  hard  that  they  did  not  still  re- 
ceive some  little  extra  gratuities  and  indulgencies 
which  their  master,  when  himself  in  the  country, 
had  occasionally  given  to  them.  It  was  very 
properly  .answered  to  this,  that,  although  their 
master  might  himself  give  them  what  he  thought 
proper,  his  agent  possessed  no  such  discretionary 
power,  and  could  only  give  them  what  were  the 
customary  allowances.    One  very  loquacious  in* 

Cr    2 
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dividual  complained,  that  he  had,  *  during  his  own 
timey  (dinner  hours  and  negro  days,)  with  great 
labour  brought  home  posts  and  made  consider- 
able progress  in  erecting  a  house  for  himself, 
wbich  the  overseer  had  very  wantonly  pulled 
down.  This  charge  made  a  strong  impression, 
which  was,  however,  fully  effaced  when  the  truth 
came  out,  drawn  from  the  complainant  himself  by 
cross-examination.  It  appeared  that  on  the  site 
he  had  chosen,  there  had  been  formerly  a  negro- 
house,  which  had  been  burned  down ;  and,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  mansion-house,  had  so  seri- 
ously endangered  it,  that  the  negroes  were  for- 
bidden to  build  there  again.  This  the  complain- 
ant admitted  he  had  known,  but  still  insisted  that 
he  was  greatly  aggrieved.  Some  of  the  other 
complaints  were,  that  they  did  not  always  get  the 
quantity  of  nails  they  wanted  out  of  their  master's 
store,  for  building  or  repairing  houses,  hogsties,  &c.; 
that,  ten  months  ago^some  of  the  Christmas  codfish, 
which  they  considered  as  exclusively  for  them, 
had  been  used  by  the  Buckras ;  that  when  sick, 
.  they  did  not  get  so  much  rice,  flour,  &c.  as  they 
ought.  To  this  last  charge  a  respectable  medical 
gentleman  present  made  answer,  that  he  attended 
the  property,  and  was  bound  to  say,  that  in  a  very- 
extensive  practice  he  did  not  know  another  hos- 
pital so  amply,  liberally,  and  generously  supplied 
with  every  comfort  for  the  sick.  But  the  princi- 
pal grievance  which  appeared  to  have  influenced 
their  present  conduct  was,  that  they  had  not  the 
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previous  week  received  their  accustomed  allow- 
ance of  herrings  (an  article  valued  merely  as  a 
seasoning  for  their  vegetable  food),  although  it 
had  been  explained  to  them  that  there  were  none 
on  the  property ;  but  that  a  ship  (the  Alfred)  was 
daily  expected  from  Gla*sgow  with  a  supply ;  and 
that  in  the  meantime,  if  a  few  barrels  could  be 
procured  for  them  at  l^ort  Antonio,  it  would  be 
done.     This- fact  was  proved  by  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent, who  said  the  attorney  of  the  estate  applied 
to  him  for  ten  barrels  of  fish ;  and  requested,  if 
he  had  none  himself,  that  he  would  make  enquiry 
if  they  could  be  procured  from  any  other  person 
in  the  quarter:  but  there  was  none  to  be  got. 
The  magistrates  enquired  if  they  had  any  com- 
plaint to  make  of  severity  of  punishment  to  justify 
their  highly  improper  conduct ;  but  of  *  the  two 
*  most  ordinary  modes  of  oppression,'  flagellation 
and  hunger,  there  was  not  among  all  these  com- 
plainants even  a  pretence ;  and  if  there  had,  their 
appearance  would  certainly  have  belied  the  charge; 
for  I  much  doubt,  if  any  little  village  in  England, 
of  the  same  population,  could  have  turned  out 
such  a  proportion  of  fine  looking  healthy  people. 
Now,  will  Mr.  Stephen  say,  or  will  any  man  in 
England  say,  that  there  should  be  no  restraint  by 
law  upon  such  conduct  as  this? — that  negroes 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  their  homes  for  any 
or  no  cause,  under  pretence  of  complaining  to 
magistrates  ?     If  so,  it  would  surely  be  their  own 
fault  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
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lege  as  often  as  they  felt  inclined  for  a  day's  or  a 
few  days'  idleness. 

It  should  be  considered  too,  that  by  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  slaves  as  is  above  related, 
the  public  peace  is  greatly  endangered;  that  in 
England,  if  labourers  nfeglect  their  work  they 
injure  themselves;  but  here,  where  they  are  provided 
for  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  labour  and  in  idle- 
ness, their  masters  have  no  hold  of  them  by  self- 
interest,  consequently  there  is  the  greater  neces- 
sity that  the  law  should  restrain  and  punish  neglect 
of  duty  upon  such  groundless  pretences. 

In  the  case  I  have  stated,  the  labour  of  nearly 
three  hundred  people  was  lost  for  several  days  to 
the  person  who  supports  them ;  and,  moreover,  his 
sugar  manufactory  being  at  work  at  the  time  they 
left  their  duty,  he  lost  a  quantity  of  canes,  which 
were  out  in  the  field,  and  had  soured  and  became 
useless  before  they  returned.  Yet,  when  the  whole 
of  their  complaints  had  been  heard,  and  proved  so 
entirely  groundless,  they  were,  ordered  back  to 
their  duty  with  merely  an  admonition  to  conduct 
themselves  better  in  time  to  come.  That  the  ma- 
gistrates did  wrong  in  acting  with  such  lenity,  I 
do  not  say,  I  contend  only  for  the  necessity  of  the 
law  arming  the  magistrates  with  power  to  check 
such  outrages,  and  punish  those  who  desert  their 
duty  on  such  groundless  pretences. 
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*  Rule  XII. — The  state  of  slavery  is  hereditary  and  perpetual,    siarerj  hare- 
p.  122.  *'^- 

We  have,  in  our  author's  comments  upon  this 
rule,  a  specimen  of  that '  metaphysical  subtlety  in 

*  the  science  of  pleading/  in  which  he  feels  a  pro- 
fessional  pride,  and  by  which,  coupled  with  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  freedom,  he  tells  us,  *  a 
'  villein  in  England,  who  asserted  his  freedom  at 
'  law,  had  multiplied  chances  of  success,  indepen- 
'  daUly  of  the  merits  of  the  case.    p.  387. 

He  seems,  in  the  outset,  to  forget  that  he  is  de- 
lineating the  state  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies  *  as  it  exists  in  point  of  law ;  for  after  lay- 
ing down  the  canon  above  quoted,  that  the  state 
of  slavery  isr  hereditary  and  perpetual,  he  says  in 
the  next  page,  *  I  shall  have  credit,  I  trust,  for  the 

*  assertion  founded  on  my  certain  knowledge  as 
'  to  many  of  the  islands,  and  my  full  belief  as  to 

*  all,  that  no  positive  law  has  any  where  expressly 
'  imposed  slavery  in  the  issue  of  negroes  bom 
'  under  the  king's  allegiance,  though  their  mothers, 

*  or  even  both  the  parents,  should  be  slaves.' 
Of  course,  the  conclusion  from  this  is  (contrary  to 
the  canon),  that  this  slavery  is  not  hereditary. 
He  does  not  rest  here,  however ;  but  proceeds  to 
establish,  agreeably  to  the  canon,  that  it  is  here- 
ditary according  to  the  custom  and  usages  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  '  The  perpetuity  and  here- 
'  ditary  nature  of  this  sad  state  of  man,'  says  he, 
'  maybe  considered  by  our  colonists  perhaps,'  and 
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others  also,  '  as  universal  qualities  of  slavery,  and 

*  as  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term, 

*  They  certainly  did  belong  to  the  slavery  of  an- 

*  cient  Europe.     The  vassalage  of  Africa  is  here- 

*  ditary,  and  perhaps  perpetual.'  p.  125.  *  By 
'  the  law  of  villeinage  in  England,  the  issue  of 

*  slaves  followed  the  condition  of  their  father.' 
p.  123. 

These  premises  lead  back  to  the  conclusion; 
that  slavery  has  ever  been  hereditary  and  per- 
petual ;  but  this  conclusion  must  be  again  denied, 
or  at  least  not  allowed  to  be  a  precedent  sufficient 
to  excuse  or  justify  the  sariie  feature  in  the  slavery 
of  the  British  West  Indies;  where,  with  consistent 
inconsistency,  belying  his  own  canon,  he  denies 
it  is  the  law,  and  modestly  sets  up  his  own  opi- 
nion, not  only  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  customs 
and  usages  he  has  quoted,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  decisions  of  the  modem  courts,  *  which,'  it 
seems,  *  have  mistaken  the  cruel  wrong  for  right.' 

*  He  (the  planter)',  says  he,  *  buys  a  life  -interest 
'  in  bondage,  under  one  law,  and  converts  it  into 

*  an  inheritance  by  another;  unless  we  ought 
'  rather  to  say,  that  he  makes  this  injurious  con- 
'  version  without  any  law  whatever.   He  can  plead 

*  only  that  his  brother  planters,  and  their  prede- 
'  cessors,  have  been  used  to  inflict  the  same  cruel 
'  wrong,  and  that  the  courts  have  mistaken  it  for 

*  right.'  p.  126.  The  planter  may  go  farther,  and 
plead  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephen's  own  act  for 
the  general  Registration  of  slaves  in  1816,  which 
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expressly  recognises  the  property  in  slaves  and 
their  offspring.  How  strange,  that  ancient  *  cus- 
'  toms  and  usages,  modem  courts/  and  eminent 
writers  (including  our  author  himself),  should  all 
have  '  mistaken  the  cruel  wrong  for  right,'  in  sup- 
posing that  the  master  held  a  right  of  property  in 
the  offspring  of  a  purchased  slave  ! 

It  would  have  been  kind  if  Mr.  Stephen  had 
stated  the  law  under  which  the  colonists  hold  '  a 
'  life  interest'  in  their  slaves,  that  his  readers 
might  have  judged  for  themselves  what  this  *  in- 
*  jurious  conversion'  is.  The  truth  is,  as  he  well 
knows,  there  exists  no  such  law. 

The  state  of  villeinage  was  virtually  acknow- 
ledged in  England  by  laws  for  its  regulation,  and 
so  has  the  slavery  of  the  colonies;  but  has 
Mr.  Stephen  in  his  researches  found  an  English 
statute  establishing  this  state  of  oppression,  and 
enacting  that  from  and  after  the  passing  thereof, 
one  part  of  the  people  and  their  offspring  shall  as 
villeins,  or  slaves,  be  held  as  the  lawful  property 
of  the  other  ?  If  he  can  invalidate  the  claim  of 
the  colonists  to  the  issue  of  their  slaves,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  no  statute  law  giving  a  right  to 
them,  it  should  have  required  little  '  metaphysical 
subtlety,'  in  the  lawyers  of  former  times,  to  effect 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  villeins  of  England, 
since  he  will  admit,  we  suppose,  that  no  statute 
can  be  found  entailing  the  state  of  villeinage  on 
the  offspring  of  villeins. 

Speaking  of  slaveiy  as  hereditary,  Mr.  Stephen 
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says,   '  They  are  slaves  to  the  latest  posterity ; 

*  except  that  the  female  descendants  may,  at  the 

*  price  of  pollution,  and  by  submitting  to  the  lusts 
'  of  their  oppressors  for  three  generations,  restore 

*  freedom  to  a  portion  of  the  fourth.'  p.  128. — *  A 
'  female  slave  marrying,'  or  breeding  by  '  a  negro 

*  or  a  mulatto,  attaches  slavery  on  her  offspring ; 

*  but  let  her  breed  by  a  white  keeper,  and  they,  if 

*  she  be  a  mestizo,  will  be  free :  if  she  be  a  mu- 
'  latto,  or  negro,  her  daughter  or  grand-daughter, 

*  will    have    the    same    reward  for   prostitution. 

*  From    what    legal    authority  these    canons   of 

*  slavery  are  derived,  the  colonial  proprietors  have 
'  never,  I  believe,  attempted  to  explain.'  p.  122. 

This  is  given  as  the  law  of  Jamaica,  but  no 
authority  is  quoted ;  nor  is  it  said  where  these 
canons  (the  derivation  of  wlijich  we  are  called 
upon  to  explain)  are  to  be  found.  The  writer  of 
these  remarks  is  not  aware  that  any  such  exist : 
most  likely  the  error  has  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  people  of  the  above  description, 
when  freed  by  the  regular  course  of  manumission, 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  white  persons  (from  whom 
they  are  undistinguishable  in  colour),  which  the 
negroes  do  not :  and,  had  the  law  given  freedom 
to  a  class  of  people,  with  one-sixteentb  of  African, 
and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  English  blood,  few  will 
perhaps .  think  that  the  distinction  would  have 
merited  the  contempt  implied  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
expressions  :  at  all  events,  he  ought  to  have 
ascertained  that   such  canons   of  slavery  really 
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existed,  before  he  reproached  the  colonists  i^th 
them,  and'  called  for  an  explanation  of  the  legal 
origin  from  which-  they  were  derived. 

*  Submitting  to  the  lusts  of  their  oppressors/ 
and  '  breeding  by  a  white  keeper/  af e  well  chosen 
terms  for  the  English  reader,  who  is  not  aware 
that  there  are,  or  rather  that  there  were  not  till 
lately,  any  regular  marriages  known  among  the 
black  or  coloured  people ;  and  that  husband  and 
keeper  were  considejed  synonymous  terms.  Of 
course  there  was  no  degradation  to  the  female, 
but  the  contrary,  in  this  sort  of  marriage,  as  she 
regarded  it,  with  a  white  man. 

With  the  progress  of  religious  and  general  edu- 
cation among  the  free  people  of  colour,  marriages 
are  becoming  more  frequent.  As  regards  the 
past,  the  candid  will  admit,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  least  misfortune  of  Europeans,  toiling  for  a 
subsistence  in  these  dangerous  climates,  that  the 
blessings  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
have  in  a  great  measure  been  denied  them. 

'  CsAPTBR  IV. — Of  the  legal  nature  and  incidents  of  colonial  Interooarse  of 
slavery,  as  they  respect  its  relations  to  persons  of  free  con-  ^  perMM.' 
dition  in.  general,  the  master  and  his  delegates  excepted.' 
p.  129. 

The  merits  of  this  chapter  will  be  more  briefly 
discussed,  as,  besides  turning  on  dry  legal  ques- 
tions of  little  importance  as  regards  the  practical 
state  of  slavery,  it  was  written  so  long  ago  as 
before  the  abolition,  and  contains  very  little  ap- 
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plicable  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  the 
colonies.  The  first  page  will  afford  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  sophistry  of  the  whole  chapter. 

*  The  enslaved  peasant,  attached  to  an  extensive  domain,  as 
in  Russia  or  Poland,  mey  find  his  legal  relations  to  free  persons 
in  general,  of  little  moment  to  his  security  or  welfare.  To  him 
the  lord,  the  family  and  the  agents  of  the  lord,  and  his  brother 
bondmen,  constitute  for  every  important  purpose,  the  whole 
community ;  for  as  it  is  with  them  alone  that  he  has  any  ordi- 
nary intercourse,  from  their  hands  only,  can  he  often  receive 
either  good  or  evil.  Such  must  h%ve  been  generally  the  case 
with  all  territorial  slaves  in  ancient  Europe;  and  probably 
is  so  in  every  country  in  which  such  men  are  still  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  western  world.*  p.  129. 

That  such  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
state  of  slavery,  is  such  a  plain  and  self-evident 
proposition,  that  one's  curiosity  is  excited  to  learn 
how  the  slavery  in  the  western  world  can  afford 
an  exception  to  it.     It  is  thus  established :  — 

'  But  the  plantation  negro,  in  our  colonies,  is  exposed  to  daily 
intercourse  with  free  persons,  who  are  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  owner  to  whom  he  belongs.  He  cannot  attend  the  team  to 
a  town  or  shipping  place,  go  to  the  market,  or  neighbouring 
rivulet,  or  pass  on  any  occasion  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
estate,  without  meeting  white  persons,  who  possess,  in  regard 
to  him,  neither  the  rights  nor  feelings  of  a  master.*  p.  129. 

True ;  but  what  harm  will  it  do  him  to  meet  a 
white  person,  who  has  neither  the  feelings  nor  the 
rights  of  a  master?  Were  Mr.  S.,  or  any  of  his 
fnends,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  presume  to 
injure,  or  maltreat  another  man's  slave  in  Jamaica, 
when  attending  his  team  to  the  shipping  port,  I 
will   answer  for  it,   he  would  soon    learn    that 
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the  slaves  there  are  not  to  be  so  treated  with 
impunity. 

It  is  strange  the  Russian  or  Polish  slaves  should 
not  have  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
master's  domain,  and  that  '  such  must  have  been 
'  the  case  with  all  territorial  slaves  in  ancient 

*  Europe ; '  but  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this, 
certainly  there  never  were  bondmen  of  whom  it- 
might  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  slave  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  '  to  him,  the  lord,  the  family 

*  and  the  agents  of  the  lord,  and  his  brother  bond- 

*  men,   constitute,  for  every  important  purpose, 

*  the  whole  conmiunity.' 

*  Sbction  II. — The  colonial  slaye  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  Onthelegd 
civil  suit,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  tJo  Slw  * 
received  as  informant  or  prosecutor  by  any  court  or  ma- 
gistrate, against  a  person  of  free  condition.'  p.  131. 

But,  answers  Mr.  Stephen,  — 

'  There  are  two  possible  modes,  by  which  men  in  the  defenceless 
condition  which  has  been  described,  may  be  supposed  indi* 
rectly  to  derive  some  legal  protection,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  pretended  that  they  actually  are  protected  by  the  laws  of 
our  colonies,  against  the  oppression  of  strangers,  notwithstand- 
ing their  civil  incapacities :  they  are,  first,  by  the  action  or  suit 
of  the  master ;  second,  by  indictment,  or  other  prosecution,  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown.'  p.  132. 

« 

'  Section  III. — The^action  or  suit  of  the  master  against  other 
persons  of  free  condition  by  whom  his  slave  has  been  in- 
jured, is  a  mode  of  redress  applicable  only  to  a  particular 
species  of  wrongs,  and  is  improperly  represented  as  legal 
protection  to  the  slave.'  p.  133. 
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'  But/  continues  Mr.  Stephen,  *  the  interest  which  a  master 
has  in  the  labour  of  hb  servant,  or  apprentice,  is  an  interest 
which  the  law  of  England  recognizes,  and  therefore  it  gives  an 
action  to  the  former,  for  any  hurt  unlawfully  done  to  the  person 
of  the  latter,  whereby  his  service  is  interrupted  or  lost.  On 
the  same  pripciple  it  has  rightly  been  considered  as  law  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  in  a  few  extreme  cases'  (qualified  as  usual) 
*  has  been  practically  received  and  acted  upon  as  such,  by  the 
insular  courts,  that  the  master  of  a  negro  slave  may  maintain 
an  action  against  any  man,  who,  without  his  authority,  beats  or 
wounds  a  slave  so  severely ,  as  to  occasion  a  loss  of  hb  ser- 
vice/ p.  134. 

■ 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  all  dispassionate 
men  is,  whether  the  slaves  actually 'are  protected 
from  injury :  the  mode  or  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  effected  is  of  secondary  consequence^  whether 
by  suits  in  their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  their 
masters. 

Speaking  "of  the  infringement  of  a  slave's  pro- 
perty, Mr.  S.  thus  expresses  himself:  *  There  is 

*  one  species  of  injury,  for  which  I  admit  that  an 
^  adequate  remedy  might  be  found  in  the  master's 
'  right  of  action,  were  it  not  for  certain  general 
^  impediments  to  the  course  of  justice  in  the  colo- 
'  nies,  which  will  soon  claim  our  attention.*  '  If 
^  a  negro  (says  the  council  and  assembly  of  St. 
'  Christopher)  is  deprived  of  his  property  (which 

*  in  legal  consideration  is  the  property  of  the  master), 

*  by  another  negro,  or  by  a  free  person,  the  master 

*  Everj  admistioD  bj  oar  author  of  anj  proteetloB  to  the  slave,  ia  accom- 
panied bj  BQch  guarded  qaaiifioatioiia  as  may  make  it,  if  poaiible,  *fip9n  of  no 
avail. 
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*  of  such  a  negro  has  the  same  legal  remedies  for 
'  the  recovery  of  it,  as  he  has  for  his  own  imme- 
'  diate  property.  This  answer,  though  evasive 
'  and  disingenuous,  is  true.'  p.  139. 

The  same  remark  applies  here  as  in  the  former 
case.  It  is  of  secondary  importance  by  what 
means  the  property  of  the  slave  is  protected ;  if  in 
point  of  fact,  as  here  admitted,  it  is  so.  The  law, 
it  is  true,  puts  in  his  own  hands  no  legal  means  of 
protecting  his  property,  yet  it  is  protected :  the 
law  does  not  recognize  him  as  the  possessor  of 
property,  yet  he  does  possess  it. 

The  question  is  thought  by  many  to  be  attended 
with  difficulties ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  de  facto  are 
allowed  to  possess  property,  and  are  never  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  it,  should  not  be 
entitled  by  law  to  possess  it. 

When  a  slave  purchases  a  horse,  he  takes  the 
bill  of  parcels  in  the  name  of  some  free  relative  or 
acquaintance,  that  if  his  horse  should  happen  to 
go  astray  and  be  put  in  a  pounds  he  may  be  able 
to  reclaim  him.  Their  titles  to  slaves  are  held  in 
the  same  manner.  In  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  when  a  slave,  as  sometimes  happens, 
cannot  obtain  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him  by 
another  slave,  he  applies  to  his  master  or  overseer, 
who  gives*  him  a  letter  to  the  master  or  overseer 
of  the  other  slave,  stating  the  particulars  of  the 
claim,  and  requesting  an  investigation  and  settle- 
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ment  of  it,  if  found  correct.  Applications  of  this 
kind  always  receive  every  possible  attention; 
and  in  this  way  their  differences  are  usually  set- 
tled. In  the  same  manner  the  master  or  over- 
seer will  attend  to  the  slave's  claim  against  free 
persons ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  these  apply  to 
his  master  or  overseer,  when  they  have  any  claim 
on  a  slave  which  they  cannot  otherwise  get  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  Stephen  complains,  that  *  slaves  cannot 

*  contract,  or  be  contracted  with :  that  a  promis- 
'  sory  note  or  bond  made  to  a  negro  slave,  would 
'  just  have  as  much  legal  effect  in  the  colonies, 

*  as  if  the  payee  or  obligee  were  a  horse  or  a 
'  spaniel,  p.  140 ;  and  challenges  us  to  produce 

*  the  record  of  a  single  action  founded  on  the 
'  contract  of  a  slave,  from  any  court  in  the  West 
'  Indies.'  p.  141. 

But  what  injury  have  the  negroes  sustained 
from  this  ?  Not  yet  taught  to  read  and  writer  and 
having  no  faith  in  paper ^  they  very  wisely  give 
little  credit,  and  deal  principally  in  doubloons 
and  dollars.^  Such,  indeed,  is  their  predilection 
for  the  precious  metals,  that  even  the  island  trea- 
sury note  they  will  on  no  account  receive.  Re- 
cords of  actions,  therefore,  founded  on  the  con- 
tracts of  slaves,  or  their  promissory  notes,  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 
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^  Section  IV.  —  The  legal  protection  of  the  Blave  against 
strangers  by  indictment^  or  other  prosecutions  at  the  suit 
of  the  crown,  is  also  of  a  yery  narrow  extent.'  p.  142. 

There  is  little  worth  noticing  under  this  head. 
Numerous  references  are  made  to  old  obsolete 
laws  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  evidence  founded 
thereon,  of  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  been  prudent 
in  not  giving  the  dates.  It  is  evident,  as  he  ac- 
knowledges  indeed,  that  this  legal  matter  was 
composed  long  ago.  To  suit  the  present  times, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  say  something  of  the 
late  consolidated  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  which  has 
come  unseasonably  in  the  way,  and  given  a  marked 
incongruity  to  his  whole  fabric  of  assertions  and 
arguments. 

'  Even  the  melioradng  acts,'  says  he, '  which  have  since  been 
passed  in  several  islands,  will  be  found  in  general  not  to  hold 
out  to  them  (the  slaves)  any  protection  against  strangers  of  free 
condition,  except  in  the  few  special  cases  in  which  it  is  affected 
to  be  given  against  the  master  himself.  They  relate  in  general 
only  to  one  species  of  injury,  that  of  violence  to  the  person; 
and  so  far  are  the  new  acts  from  making  all  injuries  even  of 
this  kind,  indictable,  that  they  plainly  imply  the  contrary ; 
since  the  greater  part  of  them  prohibit  it  only  by  special  and 
aggravatory  descriptions,  such  as  wcoiton  and  cruel  beating, 
wounding,  &c.'  p.  148. 

Now  if  a  stranger  of  free  condition  offers  an 
injury^  however  slight,  to  a  slave  over  whom  he 
has  no  authority,  and  with  whom  he  has  no  con- 
nection, there  surely  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
proving  it  to  have  been  '  wanton  and  cruel : '  but 
in  point  of  fact,  there  is  so  little  connection,  so 
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little  interest  in  common,  between  the  slaves  and 
persons  of  free  condition,  that  this  is  an  evil  of 
rare  occurrence.  Even  if  the  law^  afforded  no 
protection,  free  people  of  the  lower  class,  who 
are  alone  likely  to  have  quarrels  with  the  slaves, 
and  to  do  them  an  injury,  are  afraid  of  the 
master's  power  of  retribution.  However  specious 
in  appearance,  nothing  can  be  more  unsound  in 
practice  than  to  take  the  laws  of  England,  as  a 
test  by  which  to  judge  of  those  made  for  a  society 
so  differently  constituted. 

Adultery  with     *  SECTION  V. — There  are  many  species  of  wrongs,  for  which 
the  wife  of  a  j|.  jg  ^^^^  pretended  that  a  slave,  when  injured  by  a  free 

stranger,  can  have  any  legal  redress.'  p.  156. 

Of  these  many  wrongs,  Mr.  Stephen  particu* 
larly  enlarges  on  one,  the  case  of  adultery  with 
the  wife  of  a  slave ;  and  the  proof  by  which  he 
establishes  this  most  foul  and  unfounded  charge 
against  the  colonists,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the 
evidence  of  Chief  Justice  Ottley,  of  St.  Vincent, 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  thirty- 
three  years  ago. 

'  One  of  the  best  informed,  and  by  far  the  most  candid  of 
the  witnesses  connected  with,  or  resident  in  the  colonies.  Chief 
Justice  Ottley,  of  St.  Vincent,  was  asked,  *  Is  the  slave  often 
married  or  attached  to  one  woman  as  his  wife  V  He  answered, 
*  In  St.  Vincent,  the  slave  is  never  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church ;  but  they  are  very  frequently  attached  t4> 
one  woman.'  It  was  enquired,  '  If  so  attached,  is  that  woman 
or  wife  liable  to  be  taken,  or  debauched  from  him  by  a  white 
person^  and  do  such  cases  happen?'  He  replied,  '  I  know  of 
no  law  to  prevent  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  cases  of  the  kind 
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0?er  happening :  Aey  may  have  happened  without  my  know- 
ledge.' p«  101. 

Now,  what  is  the  candid  Mr.  Stephen's  com- 
ment upon  this  ?  — 

'  Certainly  they  might  haye  happened  to  any  extent  without 
\ii%' judicial  knowledge^  for  the  reason  he  himself  assigns.' 
p.  161. 

Does  Mr.  Ottley's  evidence  bear  such  a  con- 
structi(»i»  or  the  insidious  distinction  here  drawn 
between  his  general  and  his  judicial  knowledge, 
when  his  previous  answers  are  evidently  founded  .  ^ 
on  his  general,  and  not  his  judicial  knowledge  ? 
BfUt,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Stephen,  such  a 
trifling  perversion  to  serve  the  good  cause,  may 
be  regarded  as  pardonable,  if  not  meritorious.  It 
certainly  is  a  venial  offence,  compared  with  the 
unfounded  calumny  he  is  guilty  of  in  assertin^^ 
ihtU  the  connubial  rights  of  these  pfior  men  are 
every  where  violated  by  the  white  people,  p.  161 . 

To  this,  and  many  other  charges  brought  againat 
the  colonists,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  better 
than  in  our  author's  own  words,  when  speaking 
of  some  aspersion  on  his  own  character :  '  To  the 
^  wretches  who  have  had  the  malignity  to  invent 

*  such  a  charge,  reproof  would  be  useless :   to 

*  those  who  have  adopted  it,  I  say,  look  well  to 

*  and  cleanse  your  own  hearts,  for  there  must 
'  have  been  foul  corruption  in  them  before  you 
'  could  credit  the  accusation.'  prtf.  p.  66* 

Even  this  accusation  is  not  enough;  the  co- 
lonists must  be  represented  as  wretches  so  hard- 

h2 
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ened  in  wickedness,  as  not  even  to  know  or 
think  they  are  doing  wrong ;  for  such  is  the  im- 
port of  the  following  paragraph :  -— 

*  West  Indians,  I  am  aware,  will  think,  that  in  noticing  this 
case  as  one  of  the  defects  in  their  slave  laws,  I  am  takinj^  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  European  readers.  But, 
by  their  leaves^  /must  regard  the  voluntary  and  exclusive  co- 
habitation of  one  man  with  one  woman,  where  neither  law  nor 
custom  has  provided  any  nuptial  solemnity,  as  constituting  a 
marriage  union,  which  it  is  by  the  law  of  God  adultery  to 
violate,  and  which  the  law  of  man  ought  in  justice  to  protect. 

That  this  crime  may  not  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  Westminster, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  if  so,  it  is  con-* 
cealed ;  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  so  great  is 
the  abhorrence  with  which  it  is  regarded  in 
Jamaica,  that  such  a  charge  established  against  a 
white  person  on  a  plantation,  whether  overseer  or 
book-keeper,  would  be  the  loss  of  his  situation 
and  character.  Nor  is  this,  as  Mr.  S.'s  assertions 
may  lead  one  to  suppose,  a  new  feeling  there. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  heard  the  late  Mr.  Simon 
Taylor,  *  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  man 
in  these  islands,  say,  that  he  would  discharge 
from  his  employ  any  man,  however  much  regard 
he  might  otlierwise  entertain  for  him,  who  should 
be  guilty  of  this  act. 

That  concubinage  is  customary  in  the  West 
Indies,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  are  objects 
enough  there  for  the  licentious,  as  in  other 
places,  without  trespassing  on  the  connubial 
rights  of  the  most  humble. 
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Mr.  Stephen's  aim  being  to  work  on  the  pre- 
judices of  the  British  public,  and  fim  the  flame 
against  the  colonists,  he  evidently  considers  any 
means  allowable ;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
his  charges  of  no  moment.  Having  already  made 
them  such  monsters  for  cruelty,  injustice^  and  op- 
pression, he  is  at  least  consistent  in  adding  adul- 
tery to  the  catalogue  of  their  crimes. 

That  the  exclusive  cohabitation  of  one  man  Manimgeor 
With  one  woman,  where  neither  law  nor  custom 
has  provided  any  nuptial  solemnity,,  is  a  marriage 
union,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  need  not 
be  told  even  to  savages ;  but  as  to  legal  enact-^ 
ments  to  give  permanency  to  such  unions  among 
the  negroes,  all  I  shall  say,  is,  that  I  fear  Mr» 
Stephen  will  not  easily  persuade  an  African,  who 
has  been  accustomed  and  claims  a  right  to  follow 
his  own  free  will  in  these  matters,  to  submit*to 
such  restraints.  No  obstacle,  certainly,  is  ever 
put  in  the  way  of  regular  marriages  among  the 
slaves ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  wish,  and  the  in- 
terest, of  their  owners  to  promote  them :  but  all 
sensible  people  are  agreed,  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  by  law  to  reform  the  evil,  till  they 
are  further  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilized 
life.* 

*  I  OQght  here  to  hare  excepted  Mr.  Baxton,  among  whose  raggeited  im- 
proFeneots  on  the  condition  of  the  darea,  I  find  it  propoaed,  '  that  marriage 
'thoold  be  BNFOftOBD/— Pe&ole  m  iU  Hohm  of  Commotu,  I5ik  Aay,lB2Z, 

If  it  would  be  so  good  a  thing  for  the  negroes,  why  shonld  not  the  people  at 
heme  haFc  4he  benefit  of  marriage  being  mfrntd  amtmg  them?    In  retnning 
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A  negro  fully  acknowleges  the  authority  of  his 
master  in  regard  to  his  labour :  but  boldly  dis** 
claims  his  right  to  controul  or  interfere  with  his 
inclination  and  free  will   in  matrimonial  connec- 
tions*;  and  any  attempt  to  direct  him  in  these 
particulars  has  always  been  found  to  produce  an 
opposite   effect.     Many   instances  of  this  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge.    The  most  un- 
availing exercise  of  authority  as  a  master,  that 
I  ever  myself  made,  was  in.  a  case  of  this  kind, 
A  woman    who  had  long  been  the  wife   of  a 
very  deserving  man,  and  had  borne  five  children 
to  him,  some  of  them  yet  very  young,  became 
attached  to  another,  and  left  him.    The  husband 
first  made  his  suspicions  known  to  me,  and  com- 
plained of  Ithe  injury  done  to  him  and  his  chil- 
dren.    I   coidd  4»carcely  at  first  believe  it,  but 
privately  cautioned  the  parties  (who  denied  the 
charge)  of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove 
true.     On  further  complaint  being  made,  I  again 
admonished  them,  threatened,  and  ultimately  pu- 
nished, but  to  no  purpose;   and  though  I  have 
since  on  similar  occasions  pressed  well-meant  but 
unavailing  advice,  I  have  never  done  more.    The 
solemnization   of  regular  marriages    among  the 
better  informed   negroes,  with  the  progress  of 

late  from  the  House,  the  beoevoleat  member  for  Weymoath  moat  often  bare 
feen  'with  sorrow,  sach  gross  poUotieD  as  has  no  parallel  io  the  West  ladies, 
althongh  among  a  people,  who  (Mr.  Stephen  tells  as)  are  '  imftctdwatfy  as  well 
ascetiec^ibei^,|nt&Xtdyaswell  asprio<U€/y  tnstmcted.'  Might  he  not  extend 
his  benevolenoe  to  his  own  ooantrjmeo^  \>y  intredueiag  a  law  to  enforce  manriage 
in  London  pnd  Weatminster} 
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religion,  is  giadually  effecting  the  removal  of  ttiis 
great  evil,  to  the  advantage  as  much  of  the  mas- 
ter, as  of  the  slave ;  two  interests  which,  in  this 
case  as  in  many  others,  happily  go  together. 

In  f  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  Mr.  S.  enu-  nefamaUonof 

dafet. 

merates  various  other  '  remediless  wrongs,  to 
which  he  says  the  slave  is  exposed :  —  'He  may 

*  be  the  victim  of  the  most  cruel  defamation,  may 
'be  arrested  and  imprisoned  without  anyjustifia- 
'  ble  cause,  fnay  be  prosecuted  maliciously,  and 
<  have  his  life  brought  into  danger,  by  the  most 

*  groundless  accusations,  and,  in  short,  with  the 
'  exceptions  already  noticed,  may  sustain  all  the 

*  oppression  which  the  injustice  and  malignity 
'  of  the  wicked,  can  inflict  upon  the  innocent.' 
p.  166. 

The  dispassionate  reader  will  perhaps  ask, whe- 
ther these  supposed  cases  of  oppression  may  not 
all  occur  in  free  and  happy  England?  Nay, 
whether  some  of  them  are  not  of  daily  occurrence 
there,  though  not  among  the  labouring  classes 
who  have  a  sufficient  lot  of  physical  evil  to  bear 
in  all  countries,  but  run  little  risk  of  b^ing  'cruelly 
'defamed,  unjustifiably  arrested,  or  maliciously 
'  prosecuted.' 

Had  Mr.  Stephen  been  less  anxious  to  impute 
to  the  white  people  in  the  British  colonies,  every 
depravity  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
(including  universal  adultery  among  the  rest),. 
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and  to  make  the  slaves  the  victims  of  every  species 
of  wrong  and  suffering  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  ci- 
vilized as  well  as  barbarous  life,  he  would  have 
recollected  that  *  to  be  cruelly  defamed,  malici* 
*  ously  prosecuted,  and  to  have  their  lives  brought 
'  into  danger  by  the  most  groundless  accusations/ 
was  the  portion,  not  of  the  slaves,  but  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  an  evil  from  some  degree  of  which,  it 
would  appear  from  his  preface,  that  even  he  and 
his  son  have  not  been  entirely  exempted. 

Endenoe  of      <  SkctioM  VI. — The  testimony  of  slaTes  is  not  admissible  in 

any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  wlute  person,  though 
this  confessedly  suffices  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  in  a  few  cases  ostensibly  protected, 
independently  of  all*  other  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  such 
laws.'  p.  166. 

The  inadmissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  has 
been  long  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  evil 
in  the  colonies,  but  an  evil  hitherto  considered  irre- 
mediable. From  the  improvement  however,  now 
making  on  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  slaves,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  rejection  of  their  evidence  stood,  are  fast 
giving  way;  and  an  opinion  now  prevails  among 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  colonists,  that  this 
defect  in  the  laws  may  to  some  extent  be  remedied, 
by  admitting  slave  evidence,  under  certain  regu- 
lations, against  free  persons. 

While  not  at  issue  therefore  with  Mr.  Stephen, 
on  this  important  question,  I  cannot  help  no- 
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ticing  his  want  of  candour  here  as  on  other  occa- 
sions. Who  else  does  not  see  the  objections  there 
existed  to  the  testimony  of  barbarous  pagans, 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
ignorant  of  the  sanctions  that  restrain  Christians 
from  false  swearing,  and  insensible  to  the  infamy 
or  loss  of  character  that  attends  it  ?     *  Whatever 

*  we  may  imagine,'  says  Hume,  *  concerning  the 
'  usual  truth  and  sincerity  of  men  who  live  in  a 

*  rude  and  barbarous  state,  there  is  much  more 
'  &ilsiehood  and  even  perjury  among  them,  than 
'  among  civilized  nations/  Yet  he  is  not  speaking 
here  of  the  savage  hordes  of  Africa,  the  Ashan- 
tees  or  Coromantees,*  but  of  our  own  ances- 
tors, after  they  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
Surely,  when  these  circumstances  are  considered. 
Christian  charity,  *  which  thinketh  no  evil,'  might 
ascribe  the  rejection  of  negro  evidence  to  some- 
thing else  than  *  that  universal  hatred  and  contempt 
'  of  the  oppressor  towards  the  oppressed,  which 
'  manifests  itself  in  the  colonies  by  an  abomina- 


*  The  Ashaoteet  are  known  firom  reoent  erenti ,  ud  the  Goranantaes  eqnali  j 
well  to  persona  Teraant  in  the  history  of  Jamaica,  from  the  atrooitiea  committed 
bj  them  in  the  iDanrreotion  of  1760. 

*  At  BaOard's  Tallej,  they  sorroanded  the  orerseer'i  house  about  four  in  the 
'  morning,  in  which,  finding  all  the  white  serrants  in  bed,  thej  bntohered  every 
'  one  of  them  in  the  most  savage  manner,  and  literally  drank  their  blood  mixed 
'  with  mm.  At  Baher,  and  other  eatates,  they  exhibited  the  same  tragedy,  and 
'  then  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  canes.  In  one  morning  they  murdered  be- 
'  tween  thirty  and  forty  whites  and  mnlattoes,  not  sparing  eren  infants  at  the 
'  breaats/— JB.  Edwads,  vol,  JL  j>.78. 
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'  tion  of  the  African  colour  and  lineage ;  coupled 

*  with  a  desire  to  screen  offenders  of  the  privi- 
^  leged  order  from  discreditable  prosecutions^  as 
'  well  as  from  the  danger  of  public  punishment 
'  and  disgrace.'  p.  186.  Or,  as  in  another  place, 
to  '  that  contemptuous  antipathy  to  the  African 
'  race,  and  a  determination  that  the  crimes  of 
'  white  oppressors  shall  pass  unpunished.'  p.  182. 

Even  yet  the  admission  of  their  evidence  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  Mr.  Stephen 
himself  admits,  that  there  would  be  danger  in  re- 
ceiving the  testimony  of  a  slave  wherever  the 
master  has  any  interest  in  the  cause ;  and  suggests 
that  '  they  ought  never,  perhaps,  to  be  heard, 
^  but  when  he  is  himself  no  party,  and  would,  if 
'  called  as  a  witness,  be  free  from  every  excep- 

*  tion.'  p.  177.  But  the  danger  does  not  stop  there; 
for,  from  the  ignorance  and  abject  condition  of  the 
slaves,  too  many  of  them  would  be  ready  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  any  unprincipled  person.  * 
This,  however,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  long 
the  case ;  and  I  notice  these  difficulties  only  to 
shew  there  are  other  causes  for  not  having  as.  yet 
made  their  testimony  admissible,  than  those  to 
which  Mr.  Stephen's  charity  imputes  it. 

If  it  will  afford  him  any  satisfaction,  however,  I 

*  A  Yery  common  idaa  among  the  African  negroes  is,  that  false  swearing  will 
bring  some  bodilj  calamity  upon  them ;  ('  make  them  belly  swelly  as  thej  ex- 
press it),  bnt  that  their  having  a  broken  rial  in  their  month,  when  giving  efi- 
dence,  will  act  as  a  charm  to  prevent  this. 
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tkink  I  can  assure  him,  that  I  speak  not  only  my 
own  individual  sentiments,  biibt  those  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  white  people  in  Jamaica,  vvhen 
I  say  tiiat  we  shall  now  be  happy,  how  soon  our 
legislature  shall  make  slave  testhnony  admissible 
in  the  courts,  in  such  manner  that  while  the  in* 
nocent  are  protected,  the  guilty  may  be  brought 
to  punishment,  whether  white-skinned  or  black. 
But  should  our  Assembly,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
highly  responsible  trust,  which  we  repose  in  its 
hands  with  the  confidence  its  conduct  has  ever 
merited,  deem  the  minds  of  the  slaves  not  yet 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  safely  trusted  as 
evidence  against  the  white  people,  their  masters, 
let  it  kot  be  thought  that  this  is  denied  them  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  the  guilty  from  the  pu* 
nishment  of  their  crimes.     During  a  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Jamaica,  I  have  not 
known  an  instance  where  a  white  person  has 
escaped  punishment  from  the  inability  of  slaves  to 
give  evidence  against  him.     This  fact,  however, 
while  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  little  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  slaves,  by  not  admitting 
their  evidence  against  white  persons,   goes  in 
some  measure  also  to  prove  that  no  evil  could  re- 
sult to  the  latter  from  granting  it ;  and  such  I 
confess  is  my  impression.    Cases  I  have  certainly 
known  of  quarrels  between  slaves  and  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  where  the  former  had  no  possible 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  in  their  own 
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defence  from  the  inadmissibility  of  their  evidence. 
This  surely  is  wrong ;  and  as  the  number  of  free 
persons  of  colour  is  fast  increasing,  the  chance  of 
wrong  to  the  slave  encreases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  while  his  progressive  wealth  and  intelligence 
render  such  rejection  of  his  testimony  the  more 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Stephen  ridicules  the  idea  of  admitting  the 
evidence  of  slaves  against  free  persons  of  their 
own  colour,  and  not  also  against  white  persons. 
This  he  calls,  *  holding  the  credibility  of  evi- 

*  dence  to  depend  on  the  colour  of  the  defendant 

*  against  whom  it  is  given,  that  white  criminals 
'  may  escape,  and  blacks  and  mulattoes  be  hanged 

*  unjustly/  p.  1 83.  But  this  distinction,  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  argue  in  favour  of  it,  is  not 
quite  so  ridiculous  as  he  would  make  it  appear. 
It  is  by  those  more  immediately  on  a  footing  with 
themselves,  and  with  whom  they  are  coming  in 
daily  contact,  that  slaves  are  most  likely  to  be 
injured,  and  against  whom  it  is  therefore  most 
important  that  they  should  have  protection.  The 
admission  of  their  evidence  against  white  persons 
is  of  much  less  consequence ;  both  because  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  because, 
as  before  stated,  the  great  body  of  plantation 
slaves  are  under  the  immediate  authority  of  agents 
who  are  themselves  dependent,  and  from  whose 
violence  or  ill  treatment  the  slaves  are  protected 
by  a  more  summary  process  than  a  court  of  law. 
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an  appeal  to  their  master,  or  those  in  superior 
authority  to  the  offender. 

It  is  also  a  grievance  complained  of  by  Mr.  S. 
that  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  not  tried  per 
pares;  but  whatever  contemptuous  opinion  he  may 
entertain  of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  coloured  population  in  gene- 
ral, think  they  have  a  betteV  chance  of  justice  from 
a  jury  of  intelligent  white  men,  uninfluenced  by 
any  of  the  little  animosities  and  jealousies  which 
exist  among  themselves,  than  they  would  have 
from  a  negro  or  mulatto  jury.  It  is  true,  free 
persons  of  colour  have  petitioned  the  legislature 
for  an  equality  of  privileges  with  the  white  people, 
and  among  others  to  sit  as  jurors ;  but  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  wish  of  a  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  who  look  forward  to  sit  as  judges,  rather 
than  of  the  many  who  are  to  be  judged. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  entitle  slaves  to 
give  evidence  against  free  persons,  and  to  guard 
in  some  measure  against  the  dangers  apprehended, 
such  only  should  be  admitted,  as  had  obtained  a 
certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of 
their  general  good  character,  and  their  sufficiently 
comprehending  the  nature  of  an  oath.  But  to 
such  a  rule  there  are  many  objections ;  it  would 
be  likely  to  create  much  dissatisfaction,  and  hurt 
the  clergyman's  usefulness ;  besides  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  become  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  character  of  every 
slave   in   his  parish,    so  as  to   be  able  to  say 
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i^hether  he  wonld  or  would  not  be  a  credible 
witness ;  nor  would  such  a  power  in  his  hands  be 
altogether  free  from  objection.  Allowing  the 
court  itself  on  examination  to  decide  as  to  com- 
petency of  knowledge,  with  perhaps  some  testi- 
m(my  as  to  character,  would  be  better. 

I  was  once  present  when  two  old  African 
negroes  belonging  to  Cheswick  estate,  and  with 
whom  I  happened  to  be  well  acquainted,  came  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  desiring  baptism.  On 
examining  them  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  of  them,  an  indifferent  character, 
gave  such  answers  as  were  considered  satisfac- 
tory, and  was  baptized ;  the  other,  a  very  good 
character,  but  less  apt,  was  rejected;  and  on 
turning  indignantly  away,  exclaimed  *  It  hurts 
'  me  to  be  treated  so,  when  that  worthless  runaway 
'  and  thief  is  made  a  Christian,  and  Buckra  always 
*  known  me  to  be  a  good  nigger.' 


Slave's  right  of  <  Section  VII. — Tbe  slave,    while  exposed    to   so   many 

remediless  wrongs,  is  bereft  by  the  same  laws  of  the  right 
of  self-defence.'  p.  187.  —  By  the  existing  law  in  most,  I 
believe  in  all  our  colonies,  the  slave  who  should  attempt  to 
defend  himself  against  a  murderous  weapon,  or  instrument 
of  torture,  in  the  hands  of  a  white  person,  though  the  ag- 
gressor possessed  no  public  warrant,  or  private  authority 
over  him,  might  be  hanged  for  so  obeying  the  imperious 
dictates  of  nature.'  p.  190. 

The  following  clause  of  the  slave  act  is  the 
sole  ground  upon  which  this  unparalleled  charge 
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rests ;  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  upon  bow 
slight  a  foundation  our  author's  ingenuity  has 
been  able  to  build  so  hideous  an  accusation. 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
that  if  any  slave  zhaU  atsaulty  or  offer  any  violence,  by 
striking,  or  otherwise,  to,  or  towards  any  white  person,  or 
persons  of  free  condition,  such  slave,  upon  due  and  proper 
proof,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  with  death,  trans- 
portation, or  confinement,  to  hard  labour  for  life,  or  a  limited 
time,  or  such  other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  as  the  court  shall  in  their  discretion  think  proper 
to  inflict ;  provided  such  assault  or  violence  be  not  by  com- 
mand of  his,  her,  or  their  owners,  overseers,  or  persons  en- 
trusted with  them,  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  their  owners' 
persons,  or  goods.' 

The  question  here  evidently  is  not  about  a  white 
or  free  person  assaulting  a  slave»  but  about  a 
slave  assaulting  or  offering  violence  to  a  white 
or  free  person.  The  words  *  assault,  or  offer  vuh 
lence,'  clearly  imply  the  slave's  being  the  aggressor, 
and  the  clause  has  no  reference  to  the  slave's 
right  of  self-defence  in  the  case  of  his  being  as- 
saulted or  offered  violence  to.  But  because  a 
slave  is  so  much  under  the  power  and  influence 
of  his  master  and  his  agents,  he  ought  not  to 
suffer  punishment  for  what  he  does  at  their  com- 
mandy  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  the  owner's 
person,  or  goods;  and  the  law  provides  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  what  is  there  in  this  to  take  away  the 
slave's  right  of  self-defence,  when  it  is  not  he  that 
assaults  or  offers  violence  to  a  white  or  free  per- 
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son,  (the  casealone  that  the  clause  of  the  act  is 
proyiding  for)  but  a  white  or  free  person  that 
assaults  or  offers  violence  to  him?  Oh,  says 
Mr.  Stephen  (for  such  is  his  meaning  in  printing 
owner's  person  in  italics),  it  should  also  have  been 
added,  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  his  (the  slave's) 
own  person.  — Why  ?  The  question  was  not 
about  the  slave's  right  of  self-defence,  when  as- 
saulted; but  what  should  be  his  punishment  when 
he  assaults,  and  what  should  excuse  him  for  as- 
saulting or  offering  violence.  But  because  it  is 
not  here  expressly  enacted  that  a  slave,  when  as- 
saulted or  offered  violence  to,  may  defend  him- 
self (as  to  which  no  one  could  entertain  a  doubt) 
it  seems  the  contrary  is  by  omission  enacted! 
By  the  same  argument,  no  man  in  England  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  self-defence.  The  law  provides 
for  his  punishment  if  he  assaults  another,  but 
has  not  enacted  so  &ir  as  I  know  (any  more  than 
the  law  of  Jamaica  in  the  case  of  a  slave),  that  he 
shall  have  permission  to  defend  himself  against 
a  murderous  weapon  in  the  hand  of  an  assailant. 

And  by  so  disingenuous  a  perversion  are  the 
characters  of  the  British  colonists  vilified  and 
held  up  to  the  detestation  of  their  country,  and 
of  mankind  I  Let  Mr.  Stephen  produce  one  au- 
thenticated instance  of  a  slave  having  been,  not 
hanged,  but  punished  in  any  way,  for  exercising 
the  right  of  self-defence,  when  wantonly  as- 
saulted, and  I  shall  give  up  the  colonists,  as  well 
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^deserving  all  the  unmerciful  abuse  he  poiiis  upon 
them.* 


"  Sbction  VIII. — Concluding  remarks  on  ihe  defenceless  situa-  ConuiteMj  of 
tion  of  slaTes  in  our  colonies,  in  relation  to  strangers  of  free  re^iarki^  ^'^  * 
condition.'  p.  192. 

When  a  man  has  accomplished  an  object  on 
which  his  heart  has  been  set,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  exult  a  little  on  the  occasion,  a^  Mr. 
Stephen  does,  now  that  he  *  has  opened  the  eye 
*  of  the  privy  council,  and  of  parliament  to  the 
'  hitherto  concealed  character  of  the  colonial  laws,' 
and  proved  that  the  British  colonists  are  not  only 
cruel  oppressors,  but  shameless  adulterers  and 
murderers,  denying  not  only  legal  protection  to 
their  slaves,  but  even  the  right  of  self-defence 
against  the  most  unprovoked  outrage.  Except  a 
little  vapouring  of  this  description,  there  is  nothing 
worth  notice  in  this  section ;  unless  it  may  be  the 
following  specimen  of  our  author's  consistency : — 

*  The  negro  b  in  some  respects  a  slave  to  every  white  man 
in  tiie  community.  He  works  indeed  only  for  one,  but  is 
liable  to  be  beaten  and  injured  by  all  the  rest,  at  fliiiG&  as  if 
he  stood  in  a  servile  relation  towards  them  all.'  p.  loi. 

The  most  ignorant  African  negro,  a  Mongula 
even,  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  if  told  that 
he  was  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  every  individual 
in  the  community  as  of  his  master !  Mr.  S. 
indeed,  when  he  returns  to  reason,  acknowledges 
himself  that,  '  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 

*  Even  this  charge  against  the  colonists,  so  well  supported  by  proof,  and  so 
credible  in  itself,  is  repeated  bj  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  82.  p.  468. 
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'  tbe  natuie  of  the  connectioa  with  the  master,  is 
^  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  the  destiny  of 
'  the  slave,  than  the  relations  which  he  bears  to 
'  all  the  world  besides.'  p.  194. 

Od  the  bMielhi  *  CHAPTER  V. — Of  the  legal  nature  and  incidents  of  West 
iTi  loow  7.      jg^i^  slavery,  in  its  relations  to  the  police  and  ciril  govern- 
ment pf  the  country.'  p.  197. 
'  Section  I. — Of  the  ordinary  benefits  of  civil  society  which 
are  withheld  firom  the  negro  slave.'  p.  197. 
'  Security  of  person  and  property,  education,  and  municipal 
capacities,  rights,  and  privileges  of  various  kinds,  |m>fitable 
or  honourable,  are  the  advantages  which  man  in  general  de- 
rives from  the  social  union.    He  is  delivered  from  the  perils 
of  savage  solitude  or  anarchy,  his  mind  is  cultivated,  his  man- 
ners are  improved,  and  a  variety  of  paths  are  opened  to  the 
attauim^nt  of  new  cpmforts  and  enjoyments,  including  pro- 
perty, civil  distinctions,  authority,  and  honours.'  p.  197. 

In  the  state  the  negroes  came  from  Africa,  does 
Mr.  S.  mean  to  say  they  were  fit  to  enjoy  civil 
distinctions,  authority,  and  honours?  Does  he 
think  that  even  yet  they  are  fitted  to  enjoy  them, 
or  in  a  state  to  be  entrusted  with  the  same  pri- 
vileges a$  the  people  of  the  mother  country, 
brought  up  in  a  free  and  civilized  state,  with 
habits  of  industry,  self-guidance,  and  subordina- 
tioa  ?  But  is  it  true  that  all  the  benefits  of  civil 
society  enumerated  by  Mr.  S.  are  withheld  from 
them  ?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  they  are  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  their  property,  or 
that  they  are  not  delivered  from  '  thj^  perils  of 
'  savage  solitude  or  anarchy'  ?  Can  it  be  denied 
that  their  minds  are  in  some  degree  cultivated. 
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and  l^ir  manners  improTed  t  whence  else  tbie 
acknowleged  superiority  of  the  creolea  to  the 
imported  Africans  ?  whence  else  the  horror  these 
always  express,  when  speaking  of  the  wars  and 
anarchy  of  Africa,  and  the  insecurity  there  of 
even  life  itself? 

Among  the  ordinary  benefits  of  society  enume- 
rated as  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  negro  slaves, 
we  find  that  of  being  proctora  or  solicitors,  factors, 
and  notaries,  p.  199.  And,  although  not  aware 
of  any  law  to  prevent  it,  we  'must  certainly  allow, 
that  we  have  never  known  any  of  ours  fiUiiig  such 
offices ;  except,  perhaps,  that  of  factor,  it  being 
a  very  common  thing  for  plantation-slsives  in  Ja- 
maica, to  send  pravisiQn9,  fruits,  and  8qiiall«-9tock, 
to  slaves  in  Kingston  to  sell  for  them. 

*  Ships  were  also  freqne&dy  commanded  by  Boouui  daves : 
a  strikiDg  oontraat  to  die  maimers  of  the  West  Indies ;  where, 
though  they  are  much  employed  as  seamen,  a  slaTe  was  per- 
haps never  known  to  fill  the  station  of  a  subordinate  officer, 
much  less  a  master,  of  the  smallest  coasting  vessel/  p.  199. 

Here  our  author  is^  as  usual,  very  iU  informed 
on  his  subject.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for 
slaves  to  command  coasting  vessels  in  the  West 
Indies:  many  such  cases  are  within  my  own 
knowledge,  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Jamaica ;  and 
what  will  appear  yet  more  extraordinary,  I  have 
frequently  known  such  slave  captains  commax^- 
ing  free  people.  Without  going  farther,  I  have 
myself  a  slave  conunanding  a  coasting  vessel ;  and 
my  iieighbow  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Morant  Bay,  h^s 

i2 
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several.    If  this  is  doubted,  let  the  custom-house 
of  Morant  Bay  be  referred  to. 


E«looati(Mi  of  4  Section  II.— The  education  of  Slaves  u  shamefully  ne- 
glected in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  colonies.' — 
p.  200. 

There  would  be  a  want  of  candour  in  not  ad- 
mitting that  school  learning  is  yet  but  very  little 
known  in  the  colonies ;  and  that,  as  regards  edu- 
cation^  the  labourers  certainly  are  as  fai*  behind 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  they  exceed  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  physical  comforts.    When  it 
is  considered;  however,  how  slow  the  progress  of 
education  was  in  England  itself;  how  recently 
this  blessing  has  been  extended  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people ;  and  what  room  is  even  yet  left  for 
its  extension,   particularly  among  the  operative 
manufacturers,  great  allowance  surely  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  colonies :  more  especially  when  it 
is  further  considered,  what  peculiar  difficulties 
were  to  encounter  among  a  people,  brought  from 
the  most  barbarous  regions  of  the  earth,  composed 
of  different  tribes,  and  speaking  different  tongues, 
nearly  all  past  the  age  of  education,  and  able  to 
acquire  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.     In  an  old  country,  where  in 
the  course  of  ages  education  has  become  pretty 
general^  it  is  easy  to  extend  it ;  but  very  different 
is  the  case  in  the  West  Indies;  where  ignorance 
almost    universal  prevails,    and  where  teachers 
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must    be  brought  from  a  distant  country  to  aa 
unhealthy,  climate,  at  an  enormous  expence. 

When  all  these  things  are  contemplated,  it 
surely  is  unreasonable  to  attach  so  much  blame 
to  the  colonists ;  who,  besides,  are  now  placed  in 
such  a  precarious  situation  by  the  proceedings  ot 
the  emancipation  societies,  &c.  in  this  country, 
that  few  of  them  have  the  means,  were  they  ever 
so  anxious,  to  get  out  schoolmasters,  and  send 
their  labourers  to  school.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  manifold  diflSiculties,  a  beginning  has 
been  made ;  and  in  the  parish  where  I  resided, 
and  where  twenty  years  ago  there  scarcely  was  a 
school  known,  there  are  now  at  least  four,  at- 
tended by  free  children  of  colour  and  slaves.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  greater 
facility  of  extending  education,  as  teachers  wiU 
be  got  in  the  island  without  the  necessity  of 
bringing  them  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  following  passage  is  scarcely  worth  notice, 
but  we  select  it  as  shewing  the  spirit  of  the 
work : 

*  They  (the  negroes)  may,  and  do  learn,  many  new  vices, 
the  necessary  fruit  of  oppression  ;  while  they  lose  almost  all 
the  ingenuous  Tirtues  that  belonged  to  their  native  freedom.' 
p.  202. 

That  the  African  tribes,  who  were  brought  into 
Jamaica  confessedly  rude  and  barbarous  pagans, 
the  slaves  of  slaves,  have  lost  their  native  ingenu- 
ous virtues^  acquired  new  vices,  and  are  conse- 
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^liently  retrograding  to  greater  barbarism,  xxtdxr 
the  management  and  government  of  a  civili2ed 
people,  is  a  proposition  only  to  be  equalled  in 
absurdity  by  that  already  noticed  —  *  that  a  slav« 

*  in  our  colonies  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  every 

•  free  man  in  the  community  as  of  his  master/ 

When  the  state  of  education  in  the  colonies  it 
spoken  of  in  the  mother  country,  it  is  always 
with  reference  exclusively  to  the  slaves.  The 
numerous  middle  class  of  free  coloured  people  is 
seldom  noticed;  indeed  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  many  of  the  self-suificient  reformers  of  Ae 
colonies  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  existence 
t^f  such  a  class.  The  slaves  and  the  masters^ 
associated  in  their  imaginations  wiUi  ideas  of  op- 
plosion  and  suffering,  comprefaebd  all  they  know 
of  those  distant  possessions ;  and  all  their  aim  is 
to  raise  the  one  class  ^d  put  down  the  other, 
indifferent  about  the  means  and  reckless  of  the 
consequences.  The  want  of  local  knowledge, 
and  the  utter  incapacity  of  such  persons  to  per- 
form the  task  they  so  confidently  undertake,  is 
here  particularly  striking.  Education  in  all  coun- 
tries has  descended  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
classes ;  and  in  Jamaica  the  free  people  of  colour 
must  first  be  educated,  before  that  blessing  can 
be  extended  generally  to  the  slaves.  To  that 
class,  therefore,  attention  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  directed.  That  much  has  been  done 
for  them,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  equally 
undeniable,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done; 
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and,  if  any  thing  I  say  could  avail  in  directing 
increa^d  attention  to  so  important  an  object,  I 
would  urge  it  as  being  the  best  means,  not  cmly 
of  extending  education  to  the  slaves,  but  of  secur- 
ing and  retaining  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of 
the  free  coloured  people.  It  has  often  been  re- 
mained of  that  class,  and  with  too  much  truth, 
that  they  are  improvident  and  indolent  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  general  very  useless  members  of 
society ;  but  (although  involving  most  momentous 
considerations  to  the  public  safety  and  welfiure) 
the  cause  why  they  are  so,  is  but  seldom  asked, 
and  but  little  attended  to.  Were  it  possible  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  whole  earnings 
of  the  resident  colonists  goes  to  purchase  the  " 
freedcHn  of  slaves,  and  to  provide  for  them  as  free 
people,  it  would  shew  an  increase  of  numbers 
going  on,  and  a  transfer  of  wealth  to  that  class^ 
leading  to  consequences  which  do  not  seem  yet 
to  have  been  sufficiently  estimated  or  attended  to. 
There  have  been  frequent  discussions  respecting 
the  political  privileges  of  the  free  people  of  colour; 
but  how  much  more  important  is  it  that  they 
should  be  educated,  ahd  made  useftil  members  of 
society,  that  those  privileges,  which  cannot  be  for 
ever  withheld,  may  be  progressively  and  safely 
extended  to  them?  It  deserves  consideration 
also  that,  treated  as  the  West  Indies  now  are^ 
by  many  in  the  mother  country,^ — ^held  up  aa  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  seorn  to  point  at,  it  i^  not 
to  be  expeeted  that  young  men  of  libesal  educar 
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tion  will  continue  to  seek  their  fortune  in  them ; 
a  great  misfortune  in  many  respects  to  the  colo- 
nies, but  an  additional  reason  for  cultivating  the 
native  resources.  * 


*  The  followiog  list  of  sabaoriptioui  to  establish  a  free  school  lor  the  anedii' 
cated  difldren  of  ooloor  in  the  parish  of  Hancheater,  whieh  I  copy  firom  the 
Januioa  Rojal  Gasette  of  1823,  may  tead  to  satisfy  some  readers  Ihat  the 
colonists  are  not  quite  so  hostile  to  ednoatiwi,  or  so  indifferent  abont  pnmiot- 
log  it,  as^tbey  may  haTe  been  led  to  suppose  : 


Hob.  Richard  Boodier..  100 

Hon.  Wm.  Barge 60 

Mrs.Barge 60 

C.  P.  Berry,  Esq.  M.A .  •  25 

Hon.  Wm.  Rowe 26 

JUj,  Geo. Wilson  Bridges  26 

Edward  Owen,  Esq. ...  60 

James  Brown,  Eaq 26 

PanielVirtne,  Esq 60 

George  Dempster,  Esq..  26 

Robert  Green,  Esq 60 

Alex.  Heron,  Esq 30 

Isaac  M'CorkhiU,  Esq..  26 

William  Abel,  Esq....  26 

James  Daly,  Esq 60 

Samael  Glanyille,  Esq..  60 

Bamaby  Maddan,  Esq..  63 

John  Gantier,  Esq 26 

David  HoUingfwortfa,  Eaq  26 

lEdward Peart, Esq.  .•••  60 

W.  Peart,  Esq 60 

James  Swaby,  Esq. .....  60 

Kra.  Franoea  King   •  • ,  •  60 

Robert  Lyle,  Esq 60 

Francis  Hfdl,  Esq 60 

Thomas  Fitter,  Esq....  60 

Charles  J.  Fitter,  Esq,.  26 

C.  P.  M'Nally,  Esq ... .  70 

John  Gaddea,  Esq......  60 


«. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R.C.Gibb,Esq 

Samael  GreaTcs,  Esq.  . . 
MaximUian  J.  Wolff,  Esq. 
John  Harrison,  Esq.... 
George  Niq;»ier,  Esq.... 
Thomas  Batler,  Esq .... 

John  Tucker,  Esq 

S.V.Tamlin,  Esq 

James  Sutherland,  Esq.. 
J.  S.  Cummine,  Esq. • . . 
R.  H.  Riehardson,  Esq.. 
Richard  Bayley,  Esq ... . 
WUIiam  Milne,  Esq.... 
Charles  Dryden,  Esq ... . 

John  Reed,  Esq 

Isaac  Isaacs,  Esq 

J>  R*  Tomlinson. ....... 

John  Coley,  Esq 

Thomas  Hart,  Esq 

Martin  Moi|pan,  Esq. . .  • 
Dennis  Dwyer,  Esq.... 
I^e  Bramwell,  Esq  • .  • . 
George  Herriot,  Esq.. «. 
George  Powell,  Esq. 
D.  Sntheilsnd,  Esq. 
Randall  Dale,  Esq, , 
Robert  Darling,  Esq. 
Henry  Bontlirone,  Esq.. 
Charies  NawmaBx  Esq.. 


£ 

60 

26 

25 

60 

26 


If. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 


s* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
32  10 
16  0 
21  6  8 
26  0  0 
16  0  0 
40  0  0 
21  6  8 
40  0  0 
21  6  8 
26  0  0 
26  .0  0 
21  6  8 
26  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


26 
16 
16 
SO 
16 


!••  .. 


.... 


I*  •  .  . 


26  0 

16  0 

20  0 

16  0 

26  0 

86  0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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*  SBCT16N  in. — The  sacred  duty  of  iiiBtnicting  the  infiint  or  Bdigtow 
adult  slaves  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  andproyiding  "*^'"^^* 
for  them  the  means  of  public  worship,  is  equally  neglected.' 
p«203. 

The  importance  of  religious  instruction  is  felt 
as  strongly  by  the  colonists  as  by  their  brethren 
at  home,  although  Mr.  Stephen  argues,  as  if  they 
were  not  merely  indifferent  but  absolutely  hostile 
to  it ;  an  idea  very  remote  from  the  truth,  though 
in  unison  with  his  other  charges  against  them. 
If  a  glimpse  of  candour  should  pierce  through 
his  [prejudices,  he  may  perhaps  deign  to  inquire 
with  what  feelings  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  government  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves  have  been  greeted  by  the  legislative  . 
assemblies,  and  by  the  population  in  the  colonies. 

The  exaggerated  account  given  of  the  means 
of  education  possessed  by  the  labouring  poor 
of  the  mother  country,  where,  we  are  told,  *  the 
young  are  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
*  privately  as  well  as  publicly  instructed/  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  give  effect  by  contrast  to  the 


£  s.  d, 

Joha  DohiOB,  Eaq 10  0  0 

George  Young,  Bsq....  16  0  0 

R.  ThoiqiMii,  Eaq.  . .  •  •  i6  0  0 

T.  W.  Tijler,  Eaq 16  0  0 

JohB  Wtlker,  E«i. . .  •  •  •  96  0  0 

WiiiaMGntor,Bsq...«  96  0  0 

Jbha  M orgaa,  Eaq 96  6  6 

Biehttd  BTgnva,  Eaq.,  96  6  6 

Mark  BaTMi,  Esq 96  6  6 

Jaaca  MitcheU,  Eaq. .  • .  96  6  6 


£  »,  d, 

David  Shiela,  Eaq 96  0  6 

W.Fori>ea,Eaq 90  6  6 

Jolin  Davy,  Eaq 96  6  0 

Aleundar  Moore,  Eaq..  96  0  6 

Hobeita,  (of  Silrer 

Giore),  Eaq 96  6  6 

%•  SabacripCioiia  wiU  be  thaakfellj 
reoeiTod  from  any  penw,  and  foa 
leaaer  amna  than  aboTo. 
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great  want  of  it  in  the  cc^onies.*  Into  such  a 
comparison  tr e  dare  not  follow  him ;  but  some 
excuse  for  acknowledged  inferiority  may  be  found 
in  what  he  himself  states : 

'  A  great  portion  of  die  adults  in  thd  oolonies  kml  notori- 
ously been  brought  from  a  country,  where,  witb  ihe  ezcbptioa 
of  a  few  Mahometans,  there  are  none  bnt  pagan  inhabitants. 
Besides,  the  parents  or  ancestors  of  the  Creole  negroes  were 
of  the  same  hapless  description ;  and  in  some  of  our  colonies, 
a  generation  has  not  yet  passed  away  since  they  were  first 
settled  by  new  imported  African  slsTes.'  p.  206. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  could  be  expected  of 
such  scholars,  set  down  to  learn  the  ABC?  yet 

*  Not  to  flpeak  of  the  thonsaiids  of  ullow  bojs  and  £;iris  tliat  one  loei  ina- 
isg  from  Ae  iftuiolketuiDS  ettablUbmeiiti  io  our  Urge  towDt,  where  ei  e  tender 
•ge  (and  jott  when  ednoation  ehoald  oommeoee)  thej  ere  oompted  bj  the 
orowding  together  of  the  sexes,  and  bj  bad  example, —  even  if  we  go  to  that 
jp$ti  of  the  empiiiB  where  the  bleeaiag  of  ednoation  is  said  to  be  moat  generd, 
Aail  we  Snd  that  eren  there,  '  the  yonng  are  imSMuOjf  as  well  as  coffiirtiesly, 
pubUdy  as  well  tAprwaUlif  instmotedf'  From  a  statement  by  a  oommittee  of 
the  Generd  Assembl j  of  the  oboreh  of  SoofUnd  in  1826,  I  quote  the  following 
paragraph  on  this  snbjeet : 

'  The  Sjnods  of  Argyle,  Glenelg,  Ross,  Sntheiland  and  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  ' 
Zetland,  sitnate  chiefly  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  oootaining  only  14S 
parishes,  and  a  popnlation  of  S77,7S0  persons,  are,  as  stated  in  the  paroehiai 
iwlimis,  in  the  mmi  urgent  need  of  not  less  than  260  additional  aohoola. 

<  The  nomber  of  soholars  that  wovld  attend  eaoh  of  these  260  schools,  H  is 
ooinpvtod,  at  a  low  average,  wonld  amonnt  to  42.  It  follows  therefore,  that  in 
these  Synods,  there  are  10,600  children  left  without  the  means  of  ednoation ; 
and  the  committee  are  qnile  attisiied,  that  the  mmiber  is»  in  JmI,  masl  |te«lsr 
Aan  the  ealenktednimber  of  10,101^  • 

'  These  10,600  chiMrM  aUnded  to,  ait»  ril,  it  is  to  be  notiood,  nadcr  16  yeaiS 
of  age.  If  peiooasef  sllageem»iael«ded,1lieMunberof  thoeonottangktto 
read  almost  exceeds  belief.  Bnt  how  conid  it  be  otherwise,  when  move  parishes 
Aan  one  are  described  an  not  hnTing  a  sniioient  nnmber  of  schools  to  sneomsne- 
date  one-tenth  of  their  popnlation  t  Sereral  are  said  to  be  in  need  of  8  and  4, 
■fed  onner  even  OaelMeb;  ami  as  to  another,  the  appdMng  faet  is  sutienad, 
Aht  ft  eonslils  ef  1000  t^vire  »l«s,  and  has  a  popnlation  of  OTiTannb,  aid 
that  of  these  only  006  hive  lettnidto  read  atiU.' 


AifS  has  been  attempted,  atod  by  planters  too,  who 
tffe  tepresehted  so  hostile  to  the  instruction  of 
their  slaves,  as  not  eveb  to  suffer  them  to  hear  the 
"^ord  of  God  preached.    A  few  years  ago,  some 
well  meaning  individuals,  whose  enthusiasm  much 
outweighed  their  judgment,  set  on  foot,  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  parishes  in  Jamaica,  a  Sunday 
school  for  the  instruction  of  adult  slaves:    no 
obstruction  was  offered  to  their  benevolent  de- 
signs by  the  authorities ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  negroes  to  attend. 
For  several  weeks^   perhaps    months^    novelty 
gathered  greater  numbers  to  the  fichool-house 
than  it  could  contain ;  and  the  zealous  promoters 
bf  the  undertaking  regularly  attended,  anxious 
to  realise  what  they  had  so  sanguinely  represented 
as  practicable.     Need  the  sequel  be  told :  novdty 
wore  off  by  the  irksomeness  to  adults  of  attend* 
ing  school  like  children ;  zeal  wore  off  by  a  pain- 
fa\  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme. 
The  school,  at  first  over-crowded,  had  soon  a  very 
moderate  attendance,  became  neglected,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  not  an  adult  was  to  be  seen  at  it. 
The  following  extract  of  a  return  by  the  Ret. 
John  West,  Hector  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East, 
in  1817,  maybe  given  in  confirmation  of  the  diffi- 
culty stated  in  regard  to  the  education  of  slaves. 

*  tlie  fiitct  18,  hk  respect  to  slaves  in  general,  that  tlieirkkow- 
l^g^  of  the  English  language  is  so  very  limited,  that  diey  can 
Aetite  little  or  no  advantage  from  their  attendance  in  Church. 
Itiey  are  so  conscious  of  this  defect,  that  when  t  go  to  church 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  catechisiDg  them,  very  few  witt 
attend,  and  not  one  of  these  will  utter  a  word  but  what  has 
been  put  in  his  mouth/ — Qw^ted  by  Mr.  Stephem.  p.  223. 

Passing  over  the  account  Mr.  S.  has  given  of 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  afforded  to  the 
slaves  in  the  other  islands,  of  the  correctness  of 
which  I  have  not  the  same  means  of  judging,  I 
proceed  to  that  which  he  gives  of  the  situation,, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  slai^s  in  Jamaica. 

'  Jamaica  has  21  parishes,  and  we  learn  from  the  Governor's 
late  returns,  that  each  parish  has  a  rector.  The  salaries  are 
obviously  much  too  small  to  afford  a  curate ;  but  this  defect 
has  been  supplied  by  an  act  of  December,  ISlfi,  (one  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  Register  controversy,)  so  fu  as  to 
enable  the  Governor  to  appoint  curates,  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  benefices,  with  salaries  not  exceeding  300/.  cur- 
rency, to  be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury.  It  is  not  said 
that  the  ciurates  shall  hold  their  appointments  for  life;  and 
their  salaries  are  not  to  be  paid  without  certificates  that  the 
duties  are  actually  performed. 

*  Supposing  that  proper  persons  can  be  found  for  these  cu- 
racies, (a  large  supposition  when  the  climaiQ  and  the  expence 
of  subsistence  in  that  country  to  Europeans  in  a  respectable 
sphere  of  life  is  considered,  and  that  they  have  residences  to 
provide  for  themselves,)  the  case  will  certainly  be  much  im- 
proved ;  and  we  shall  then  have  42  clergymen  in  an  island  160 
miles  long,  and  40  on  a  medium  broad;  which,  supposing  them 
equally  dispersed,  would  be  one  in  each  district  of  near  143 
square  miles. 

*  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  what  a  mockery  it  would  be,  to 
represent  this  scanty  establishment  as  offering  to  the  slaves  in 
general,  amounting  by  the  last  printed  returns,  those  of  1812> 
to  about  320,000,  the  benefit  of  public  worship  and  instruction. 
But  a  very  small  part  of  them  could  ever  go  to  church,  even 
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were  the  whole  sabhath  their  own  for  devotional  uses ;  whereas 
it  will  hereafter  be  shewn  that  they  are  obliged  to  spend  it,  or 
great  part  of  it  in  working  for  their  own  subsistence. 

'  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  island,  Mr.  Edwards  supposes 
above  one  half  of  it,  is  quite  unsettled  :  but  this  will  not  im- 
prove our  estimate:  because  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
parts  are  intermixed,  and  the  whole  circumference  is  in  some 
degree  settled  and  peopled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country 
is  so  mountainous,  that  the  same  writer  supposes  the  superficies 
of  the  island  to  exceed  the  base  by  one-sixteenth  part,  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  various  places  must,  by 
this  cause,  be  obviously  increased.  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that  there  are  well-peopled  parts  of  the  island  from  which  the 
road  to  the  nearest  church  would  measure  50  miles.  ***  After 
stating  such  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  of 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  public  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  Jamaica,  even  supposing  all  the  curates  to  be  found. 
Taking  the  whole  population  of  all  colours  to  be  400,000,  it 
would  give  about  19,000  to  each  parish,  and  9,500  to  each 
clergyman.'  p.  214. 

Now  first,  as  to  the  appointment  of  curates ;  — 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica^  considering  the  salaries 
first  granted  to9  small,  raised  them  from  300/.  to 
600/.  This  was  done  four  years  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  and  a  man 
who  was  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  ;-^at  all 
events  had  50/.  been  taken  from,  instead  of  200/. 
added  to,  the  salaries  of  the  curates,  who  will 
doubt  that  Mr.  Stephen's  attention  would  have 
been  directed  to  the  circumstance  by  some  of  his 
zealous  friends,  and  that  it  would  have  been  trum- 
peted forth  triumphantly  to  prove  the  anti-chris- 
tian  spirit  of  a  West  India  legislature  ? 
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If  our  author's  mfcRmatioa  wm  wo  ipood  ag  to 
well-peopled  districts  or  parts  of  the  island  being 
60  miles  from  the  nearest  church  (one  third  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  island .! )  there  was  surely  no 
occasion  for  delicacy  in  telling  where  they  were. 
For  this  omission  I  can  from  personal  knowledge 
assign  a  very  good  reason — there  are  none  such, 
nor  I  believe  in  any  instance,  one  half  the  distance. 
The  statement  with  regard  to  superficial  extent  is 
nearly  as  incorrect,  as  there  is  an  immense  extent 
of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where 
human  foot  has  scarcely  ever  trod,  and  which,  in 
such  an  estimate,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  account, 
as  they  lie  between  the  parishes  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  form  a  waste  which  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  neither.  The  whole  '  circumference' 
it  is  true  is  more  or  less  settled,  and  it  is  oonse* 
quently  along  th^  s^a-shore  where  most  of  the 
places  of  worship  are  established.  To  state  each 
of  the  parishes  as  averaging  one  half  of  the  peo* 
pled  extent  he  has  done,  is  certainly  nearer  the 
mark. 

What  the  average  number  of  persons  may  be 
to  each  parish  church,  is  a  matter  of  much  lesp 
import^jice  thsgi  the  number  of  persons  who  at<r 
tend  them.  Every  Christian  must  wish  to  see  a 
knowledge  of  religion  imparted  to  the  negroes  as 
speedily  a^  it  can  be  accomplished;  but,  in  die 
meantime,  if  churches  are  provided  for  those  who 
will  attend  them,  more  cannot  very  reasonably  be 
demanded.    That  this  has  not  been  done,  our 
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thor  does  not  say;  aor  m  estimating  tke  places  of. 
worship  does  be  deign  to  notice  at  all  those  not 
upon  the  establishment,  the  Presbyteriai^  Romaft 
Catholic,  Jewifi^y  and  Methodist, — in  all  not  less 
than  thirty.  Taking  these  into  the  account  ^loong 
-with  the  parish  churches  and  chapels  of  ease^  we 
shall  find  that  Jamaica  is  by  no  means  so  very 
destitute  of  places  of  worship  as  it  has  been  re^ 
presented,  although  there  is  indeed  ample  room 
£>r  many  more. 

Little  more  than  20  years  ago  the  churches 
were  so  ill  attended  that  in  some  of  the  country 
parishes  the  doors  frequently  were  not  even  opeior 
ed  on  Sunday.  Since  then  the  number  of  churches 
of  one  kind  or  other  has  been  doubled,  nay  tre* 
bled,  and  yet  they  are  all,  so  £aur  as  I  have  seen, 
fully  attended.  And  while  I  endeavour  to  coirect  ^ 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  present  state  of  Ja- 
maica, I  readily  allow  that  if.  the  desire  for  reli* 
gious  instruction  continue  to  spread  as  it  has  done 
of  late  years,  the  present  means  of  affording  it 
will  certainly  not  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  That  adequate  means  should  be  supplied, 
is  assuredly  the  desire  of  the  colonists ;  mA  from 
the  part  government  has  recently  taken  in  sending 
out  bishops,  as  well  as  from  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  n^t 
be  wanting,  even  if  the  colonists  themselves  sf e 
unable  to  bear  the  expence ;  perhaps^  indeed,  it 
wauld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  from  them. 
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The  part  England  took  in  the  establishment  of  colo* 
nial  slavery  is  not  denied ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  atoned 
for  now,  this  vrill  foe  better  done  by  aiding  to  ex*^ 
tend  the  blessings  of  religion  and  education  to  the 
negroes,  than  by  pressing  crude  and  premature 
schemes  of  emancipation ;  which  would,  by  casting 
them  loose  from  authority,  subordination,  and  in- 
dustry, be  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
devised,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  fair 
prospect  of  their  being  in  time  able  to  appreciate, 
purchase,  and  enjoy  a  state  of  freedom. 


Genenl  im- 
prareBOBt  in 
the  stete  of 
■ooiety — itf 
caiues. 


The  better  observance  of  Sunday  and  attend- 
ance at  church,  is  not  confined  to  the  slaves,  but 
applies  equally  to  the  whole  community ;  and  is 
but  a  part  of  a  general  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  on  the  character  and  condition  of  all 
classes,  within  the  last  fifteen  years :  an  improve- 
ment which,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  may 
challenge  comparison  in  magnitude  with  any 
thing  on  record,  in  any  country.  The  causes 
which  have  produced  so  great  a'  change  deserve 
investigation.  In  the  houses  of  overseers  of  the 
present  day  there  is  a  sobriety,  good  order,  and 
decorum,  so  entirely  different  from  what  prevailed 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  can  scarcely 
be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  I 
have  heard  this  attributed,  and  I  think  n^t  impro* 
perly  to  those  circumstances  in  the  mother  coun- 
try which  favoured  the  extension  of  education; 
and  particularly   to   the   great   advance    which 
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took  place  in  the  value  of  farm  produce  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  which  enabled 
the  middle  classes  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland,  whence  Jamaica  is  principally  supplied 
with  new  inhabitants,  to  give  a  better  education 
to  their  families  than  they  had  previously  done ; 
and  to  send  more  of  them  abroad.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  at  about  that  period  a  class 
of  young  men  .  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  co-  - 
lonies,  much  superior  to  the  indented  servants 
who  were  before  sent  out  by  agents,  and  to  those 
adventurers  frequently  carried  out  on  speculation, 
in  ship  loads,  for  sale  to  whoever  would  pay  their 
passage. — That  this  is  one  cause  which  unper- 
ceived,  like  the  silent  hand  of  time,  has  had  a 
very  favourable  influence,  no  one  will  deny^ 
These  young  men,  at  fii^t  book-keepers,  became 
overseers,  and  nlsmy  of  them  are  now  deservedly 
in  the  confidence  of  the  proprietors  as  managers 
of  their  estates.  The  influence  of  the  overseer, 
correct  in  his  own  conduct,  kind  to  his  book- 
keepers, while  he  exacts  from  them  that  atten- 
tion to  duty,  of  which  they  see  an  example  in 
himself,  has  naturally  a  powerful  efiect  upon  them ; 
and  even  upon  the  slaves,  who  are  much  influ- 
enced by  the  persons  in  authority  over  them,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  proverbial  among  them,  '  Good 
'  massa  make  good  nigger.' 

Other  causes  have  also  contributed  to  produce 
the  change  in  question.  Proprietors,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in 
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their  instructions  to  their  mafiiagerB  have  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their  people  should  be  made  a  paramount 
object. 

The  legislature  has  also  acted  upon  the  same 
humane  and  liberal  principles ;  and  in  the  slave 
codes  of  1809  and  1816,  some  excellent  regula- 
tions, which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  the 
more  liberal,  were  made  imperative  upon  all. — 
New  and  extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  free 
persons  of  colour :  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
slaves  was  restrained  and  taken  almost  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  subordinate  persons  ;  the  working 
of  sugar  mills,  which  had  previously  encroached  so 
far  on  Sunday  that  it  was  scarcely  felt  as  a  day 
of  rest  by  either  the  white  people  or  the  negroes, 
was  forbidden  from  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening  till  five  on  Monday  morning :  magistrates 
were  appointed  a  council  of  protection  to  attend 
to  the  complaints  of  the  slaves,  &c. 

These,  and  many  other  excellent  regulations  of 
the  same  kind,  seemed  rather  to  follow  than  lead 
public  opinion,  upon  which  a  great  change  had 
been  effected,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  edu- 
cated class  of  white  people,  — by  the  abolition  of 
'  the  slave  trade,  and  discussions  attendant  thereon; 
and  by  the  greater  means  of  religious  instruction 
afforded  by  the  curates  and  missionaries. 

The  abolition  was  particularly  important ;  not, 
as  theorists  at  home  argue,  because  it  prevented 
the  planters  from  being  able  to  replace  the  slaves 
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they  *  murdered  by  bad  treatment ;'  for  they  are 
as  cheaply  replaced  now  as  they  were  then ;  but 
because  it  drew  the  attention  of  humane  people 
more  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  slaves ; 
and,  above  all,  because  it  put  an  end  to  the  im- 
portation of  African  superstition  and  barbarism, 
of  which  a  constant  supply  was  before  kept  up  by 
the  new  comers,  and  more  than  any  thing  else  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of 
barbarism. 

The  facts  here  stated,  and  which  are  well  known  Baptism  of 
to  every  person  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Jamaica,  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  afforded  a  fine  field  for  Mr. 
Stephen's  ridicule — the  baptism  of  so  many  ne- 
groes in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  Quoting  from 
the  returns  of  the  different  clergymen  to  the  go- 
vernor, such  paragraphs  as  suited  his  purpose,  he 
thus  proceeds :  — '  One  or  two  of  the  rectors  in 

*  Jamaica  have  boasted  of  very  wonderfiil  success 

*  in  the  way  of  conversion ;  and  if  the  administra- 
'  tion  of  the  baptismal  right  to  all  adult  slaves, 
'  who  come  or  are  brought  by  their  masters  to 
'  receive  it,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  Christian 

*  faith^  the  facts  they  state  will  certainly  justify 

*  the  boast. — There  has  certainly  been  nothing 

*  equal  to  it  in  the  world  since  the  apostolic  age.* 
p.  224. 

Referring  to  a  paragraph  which  states  that  to- 
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wards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  1816,  '  a 
'  great  anxiety  was  manifested,  and  which  at  pre- 

*  sent  continues  for  baptism,  both  by  the  slaves 

*  and  their  masters, — he  says,  '  the  latter  part  of 

*  this  proposition,  perhapSy  does  not  mean  that  the 

*  proprietors  desired  it  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
'  slaves/  p.  224. 

'  No  compulsion,  I  believe,  (the  same  rector 
'  goes  on  to  say)  has  been  exercised  by  the  mas- 
'  ter ;  all  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
'  slave ;  the  negroes  having  freely  thrown  away 
'  their  African  superstitions  and  prejudices/ — Upon 
this  Mr.  S.  observes,  '  What  a  singular  and  fortu- 
'  nate  coincidence  with  the  new-bom  eager  anxiety 
<  of  the  proprietors  to  bring  them  to  the  font ! ! !' 

'  It  appears,'  adds  he,  '  from  another  of  these 

*  returns,  that  great  numbers  on  the  plantations 
'  were  baptized  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
'  the  drivers  were  not  behind  them  on  these,  as  on  all 
f  other  musters.'  p.  226. 

More  need  not  be  added  to  shew  the  spirit  in 
which  this  part  of  the  work  is  written.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Mr.  S.  and  his  party,  having  laboured 
to  hold  up  the  colonists  to  detestation  as  a  body 
sunk  in  an  abyss  of  moral  depravity  and  irreligion, 
unparalleled  in  the  world,  are  very  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit facts  having  a  tendency  to  make  them  appear  in 
any  more  favourable  light. 

That  in  Jamaica  the  number  of  established 
churches  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  doubled ; 
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that  as  many  sectarian  places  of  worslup  haye, 
during  the  same  period,  been  erected  in  the 
island  ;*  and  yet  that  the  whole  are  fully  attended, 
happens,  however,  to  be  beyond  contradiction; 
and  the  only  comfort  Mr.  S.  can  find,  is  m  taking 
the  merit  to  himself,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  Registry 
Bill ! 

Of  the  number  of  marriages  now  taking  place 
among  the  free  people  of  colour  and  among  the 
slaves,  he  was  no  doubt  equally  well  informed ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  it  prudent  to  pass  this 
over  sub  silentio.  That  of  late  years  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  pagans  have  sought  and  obtained 
admission  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  is  a  morti- 
fying fisict,  which  he  endeavours  to  disparage  and 
ridicule  with  a  levity  unworthy  of  such  a  serious 
subject ;  at  once  deciding  that  the  poor  ignorant 
negroes  should  have  been  spumed  from  the  font, 
till  they  were  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  bap- 
tismal service  of  the  church.  By  those  who  had 
to  decide  this  question  practically,  it  was  not  so 
easily  solved :  difficulties  presented  themselves 
on  both  sides,  and  they  could  but  choose  between 
less  or  greater  evils.  They  decided  in  favour  of 
humanity ;  they  admitted  the  negro,  well  know- 
ing that  though  he  was  weak,  the  cause  of  religion 
was  strong :  he  might  be  benefited ;  it  could  not 
be  injured. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  what  benefit  can  bap- 
tism confer  upon  minds  so  clouded  in  darkness  ? 
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I  answer  that  in  the  first  instaace  it  has  perhaps 
more  of  a  temporal  than  a  spiritual  influence ;  but 
still  it  is  clearing  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  raised.  The  pagan  African, 
who  sees  civilized  Christians  free  from  the  dread* 
All  superstitions  that  oppress  and  often  prey  upon 
his  imagination  till  his  life  becomes  the  sacrifice, 
conceives  that  by  being  christened  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  overcome. 

This  is  one  step,  and  no  unimportant  one,  for 
although  the  African  himself,  generally  speaking, 
seldom  can  be  made  to  comprehend  much  of  the 
tenets  of  religion,  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  parental  superstitions,  and  becomes  more  sus- 
ceptible of  religious  principles.  Nor  is  it  meant 
to  be  inferred,  that  even  among  the  Africans  there 
are  not  some  \rho  will  attain  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  religious,  knowledge.  Another  benefi- 
cial result  is,  that  it  imparts  to  the  negro  higher 
notions  of  the  moral  character  he  has  to  support. 
*  You  a  Christian,  andydo  such  a  thing !' — or,  *  you 
'  a  Christian  and  a  thief!'  is  a  common  expression 
of  reproach  among  them. — That  they  should  at 
once  shake  ofi*  bad  habits  and  vices,  is  not  to  be 
expected ;  if  these  are  only  lessened  or  made  less 
frequent,  an  important  good  is  effected. 

Night  faDerais.      And  cvcu  if  christcning  the  negroes  had  dcme 
nothing  else  but  put  an  end  to  night  funerals 
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among  theoi,  humanity  could  not  have  considered 
it  as  altogeth^  in  vain;  as  this  truly  pernicious 
custom,  which  their  native  superstition  regarded 
as  a  solemn  rite  on  no  account  to  be  dispensed 
with,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others  that  ever  existed, 
the  most  fruitful  in  disorder  and  suffering.  The 
whole  night,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  spent  in 
drumming  on  the  gumbay,  singing,  dancing,  and 
drinking: — before  committing  the  corpse  to  the 
earth  the  whole  party  issued  forth  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  two  of  them  bearing  the  coffin  on 
their  heads,  and  proceeded  in  a  body,  danc- 
ing and  singing,  to  every  house  in  the  plantation 
village,  into  which  the  deceased  was  carried  to 
take  leave.  This,  however,  was  not  always  done 
on  friendly  terms  ;  sometimes  the  corpse  was 
made  to  charge  the  owner  of  the  house  vnth  having 
done  him  an  injury  or  with  owing  him  money; 
and  in  this  case  the  persons  carrying  him  pretend- 
ed that  he  would  not  go  away,  and  that  they  were 
not  able  to  take  him  away,  till  satisfaction*  wai^ 
given.  When  I  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
Jamaica,  I  was  one  night  suddenly  awakened  out 
of  sleep  by  a  sti'ange  and  unearthly  sound  of  mu- 
sic, unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  heard.  I 
started  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  up  the  window,, 
directly  under  it  beheld  a  large  body  of  negroes, 
two  of  them  with  a  coffin  on  their  heads,  with 
which  they  were  wheeling  round  and  dancing  ; 
the  others  carrying  torches,  and  all  dancing  and 
singing,  or  rather  yelling  unlike  any  thing  hu 
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man.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impresidon  of 
horror  which  this  spectacle  made  on  my  mind, 
and  which  was  long  after  kept  alive  by  the  death-' 
beat  of  the  gumbay,  heard  almost  every  night  on 
some  one  or  other  of  the  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.* 

The  extinction  of  this  most  barbarods  custom 
is  a  very  happy  and  important  change.  The  very 
sight  of  it  was  horrible  to  an  European ;  and  to 
the  negroes  it  was  the  occasion,  not  of  casual  but 
of  continual  excesses,  producing  a  degree  of  over- 
excitement  by  drinking  and  carousing,  which,  just 
as  surely  as  the  next  morning  dawned,  incapaci* 
tated  some  of  those  thoughtless  creatures  from 
attending  their  duty,  and  consequently  subjected 
them  to  punishment.  To  avoid  this  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  greatly  to  aggravate  it  in  the  end,  the 
conscious  offender  deserted  his  duty,  and  suffered 
the  consequences.  Negro  funerals  now  take 
place  in  the  day  time  :  if  none  of  themselves  are 
qualified,  a  white  person  always  attends  to  read 
the  burial  service ;  I  have  often  done  so  myself; 
and  there  is  invariably  the  utmost  solemnity  ob- 
served. 

*  The  following  air  is  one  I  haTo  heard  song  by  them  on  these  occasioni,  and 
probabi  J  African  ;  to  me  it  appears  strikingly  wild  and  melancholy,  associated  as 
it  is  in  my  mind  with  sach  recollections,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  song  by 
savages  interring  their  dead  at  the  midnight  hour. 

(?) 
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The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  section  affords  fieBgM»« 
a  striking  specimen  of  the  richness  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's langua^,  and  the  poverty  of  his  argument. 

'  Who  could  not  shudder,  eTen  on  temporal  yiews,  at  the  pro- 
spects of  his  natiye  laad»  were  our  churches  pulled  down  and  our 
clergy  put  to  silence  ?  — The  fall  of  the  state,  though  a  certain, 
would  be  a  less  dreadful  consequence,  than  the  utter  dissolution 
of  morals.  France  tried  the  impious  experiment  at  home ;  toe 
try  it  m  our  colonies.  Our  course  is  certainly  safer  than  hers  : 
but  is  it  less  afironting  to  God? — is  it  less  injurious  to  man? 
Where  can  the  influence  of  religion  be  more  wholesome  or 
necessary  than  in  a  land  of  slaye  masters  and  slayes  ?  and  in 
what  priyate  relation  can  the  deprayity  which  results  from  the 
uyerdirow  of  religious  establishments,  produce  such  dreadful 
effects  r  p.  229. 

If  there].is  any  meaning  in  this,  it  would  seem  to 
be  that  England  had  *  pulled  down  the  churches  and 
overthrown  the  religious  establishments  in  her  colo- 
nies ;  but  it  is  diflScult  to  comprehend  how  such 
establishments  could  be  overthrown  where  they 
are  only  erecting.  The  paragraph  quoted  is  like 
many  others  in  the  same  work,  '  fall  of  sound  and 
fury,  but  signifying  nothing.* 

He  concludes  thus:  ''the  result  of  our  en- 
'  quiries  on  this  most  important  head,  is,  that  the 
'  slave  is  not  indebted  to  the  state  or  government 
'  under  which  he  lives,  for  any  means  of  religious 
'  instruction,  private  or  public^  individual  or  gene- 
'rair  p.  229. 

'Section  IV. — The  efforts  of  European  piety  and  charity  KistionariMr 
to  remedy  these  neglects,  have  not  any  where  been  aided  by 
the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  in  some  islands  have  been 
actively  opposed  by  them.'  p.  280. 
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This  section  contains  a  history  of  the  sectarians 
in  the  West  Indies,  possessing  however  very  little 
interest. 

The  Quakers  were  the  first  of  the  sects,  who 
entered  upon  this  difficult  and  desolate  field  of 
christian  enterprise,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes; 
but,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  a  very  limited  scale» 
and  they  were  altogetlxer  unsuccessful. 

The  Moravians  sent  out  a  mission  in  1732,  and 
in  1787  they  had  ministers  in  Antigua,  St.  Chris- 
tophers, Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in 
Surinam,  and  the  Danish  islands.  This  humble 
and  zealous  sect,  with  the  limited  means  it  pos- 
sessed, seems  to  have  been  very  deservedly 
successful  in  some  of  the  islands,  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners,  and  the  equal  simpli- 
city of  the  tenets  they  inculcated,  were  eminently 
fitted  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  a  savage  people 
feelings  of  kindness  and  brotherly  love,  without 
exciting  ihose/rigkt/ul  horrors  which  were  too  much 
a  primary  object  with  their  successors ;  and  which, 
grafted  on  African  superstition,  often  produced  the 
most  lamentable  eflFects.  Few  of  the  Moravians 
found  their  way  to  Jamaica,  where  they  had  con- 
sequently only  a  small  number  of  converts ;  but 
there  is  no  charge  of  their  exertions  having  been 
obstructed  or  opposed. 

Missionaries  from  sects  which  sprung  up  in  the 
mother  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Methodists, 
commenced  their  labours  in  the  West  Indies  under 
Dr.  Coke,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in   1787; 
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speaking  bf  these  new  teachers,  'it  is  a  striking 
fact/  says  Mr.  S,  *  that  they  have  no  where  met 
'  so  much  discouragement  as  in  the  islands  of  St« 

*  Vincent  and  Jamaica ;   where,  from  the  circum- 

*  stances  already  noticed,  scarcely  any  other  means 

*  whatever  of  conveying  one  ray  of  Christian  light 
'  to  the  slaves  existed.  Happily  the  law,  as  has 
'  been  shewn,  furnished  no  weapons  at  first,'  (and 
when  afterwards?)  *  for  open  prosecution,  but 
'  indirect  and  disorderly  means  were  in  some 
'  places  resorted  to  for  the  discouragement  and 
'  suppression  of  these  intruders :  personal  insult, 

*  and  interruption  of  their  preaching,  for  instance, 
'  were  safe  engines  of  private  malice  in  communi- 
'ties  where  the  popular  sense  effectually  con- 
'  trols  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.' 
p.  240.  This  paragraph,  which  expressly  admits 
that  the  legislature  had  no  hand  in  the  outrages 
charged,  '  the  law  furnishing  no  weapons,'  is  all 
that  the  section  contains  as  respects  Jamaica,  to 
prove  the  position  at  the  head  of  it,  that  *the 

*  colonial  legislatures  had  not  only  failed  to  aid> 
'  but  were  active  in  hostility ;'  and  yet  Jamaica 
and  St.  Vincent,  be  it  remembered,  are  particu* 
larly  specified  as  criminals  in  the  charge. 

This  charge  against  the  legislature  failing,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  those 
bold  assertions,  which,  however  unfounded,  it  is 
not  easy  to  disprove.  Not  one  word  of  evidence  of 
My  kind  is  given  to  shew,  that  in  Jamaica  *  the 

*  popular  sense  effectually  controls    the  ordinary 
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'  administration  of  j  ust ice. '  There  is  in  that  island 
a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  and  Assize  Courts, 
an  Attorney  General,  and  an  Advocate  General, 
all  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gentlemen  of  high 
respectability,  holding  their  appointments  for  life : 
are  we  to  understand  that  these  are  included 
among  the  ^  white  mob'  whose  testimony  is  unworthy 
of  attention  ?  if  not,  we  must  take  leave  to  ask, 
why,  such  unexceptionable  evidence  being  at  com- 
mand, it  has  never  been  adduced  to  establish  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fact  as  that  in  a  British  colony  the 
popular  sense  effectually  controls  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ? 

The  following  passage  is  quoted,  not  only  as 
affording  an  instance  of  Mr.  Stephen's  disposi- 
tion to  vilify  the  established  clergy,  and  extol  the 
sectaries,  but  also  as  it  has  reference  to  a  calamity 
vtdth  which  his  name  has  ever  been  associated  in 
the  colonies  —  the  insurrection  in  Barbadoes,  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  the  discussions  on  the  Re- 
gistry Bill. 

*  If  there  had  been  a  single  Methodist  teacher  in  Barbadoes 
in  1816,  he  and  the  society  that  sent  him  there,  would  inevit* 
ably  have  been  accused  of  instigating  the  insurrection  of  that 
year ;  and  he  might  probably  have  been  arrested  as  a  traitor, 
tried  by  a  West  Indian  tribunal,  and  condemned  for  that  tlrm^e 
crime,  however  incredible  it  is  to  every  dbpassionate  and  ra- 
tional mind.  But  happily  there  was  no  Methodist  or  other 
sectarian  teacher  to  be  the  scape-goat  of  the  sins  of  oppression 
on  this  occasion.  The  planters,  aided  by  the  dergy  of  ike 
e$tahluk'meht  and  the  low  white  Creoles,  both  peculiarly  nu-. 
merous  there,  had  long  before  effectually  crushed  the  Metho^ 
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tK«l  BisBiOE  at  its  bMi ;  and  the  otber  societies  had  aot  after- 
wards TentiiTed  to  enter  on  a  field  in  which  the  barriers  of 
paganism  were  so  well  defended^  both  by  temporal  and  fptrt- 
tual  arms.'  p.  242. 

As  if  apprehensive  that  setting  the  sectarians  so 
high  above  the  established  church  might  give 
offence  to  its  friends  in  the  mother  country^  he 
makes  a  long  appeal  to  them,  (p.  244,)  the  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  turn  their  displeasure 
against  the  colonists,  who  being,  he  says,  princi- 
pally of  the  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic 
church,  can  have  no  affection  for  the  establish- 
ment, ^  although  from  ^  an  insidious '  policy  they 
^  affect  an  anti-sectarian  zeaV  He  therefore  cau- 
tions them  against  being  misled  by  *  the  craft  of 
^  the  colonial  advocates,'  to  suppose  that  they  had 
really  any  prepossession  in  favour  of '  her  learned, 
*  prudent,  and  venerable  clergy/  The  passage  is 
too  long  for  insertion ;  but  the  following  melan- 
choly account  of  the  great  number  of  white 
pagans  in  the  British  colonies,  is  selected,  that 
the  active  benevolence  of  the  humane  in  England 
may  be  directed  to  their  miserable  situation. 

'  As  to  a  great  part  of  the  white  colonists  bom  and  brought 
np  in  the  West  Indies,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  any  criterion  by  which 
their  religions  classification  can  be  fixed.  Many  of  tktm,  I 
believe  have  rarely  been  in  a  place  of  worship  in  their  lives ; 
and  no  nuaU  portion  of  them  in  islands  that  had  no  resident 
clergyman,  have  probably  never  been  baptized.'  p.  245. 

'  Under  snch  chrcnmstances  (continues  he)  zeal  for  the 
^•tablishment,  even  in  the  colonies  that  are  by  law  within  its 
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ptle»  would  not  well  aecount  for  an  ititoleraoee  ci  aeetarief^ 
ejjOBigi  from  the  acinawledged  fad  that  the  rectors  did  not, 
while  the  sectarian  teachers  did,  tacitly  rehuke  the  masters 
and  disturb  their  conscieiices^  by  attempting  to  make  Chris- 
tians of  men  whom  they  treated,  and  were  determined  still  to 
treat  as  brutes/  p.  246. 

How  the  hardened  consciences  of  such  sinners  as 
the  masters  are  here  described,  happen  to  be  so  easi- 
ly disturbed  by  a  tacit  rebuke^  seems  mysterious ;  as 
bIbo,  how  the  sectarians  merit  such  a  compliment 
at  the  expence  of  the  established  clergy  of  the 
colonies.     By  whom  is  this  ^  fact  acknowledged  ? ' 

ObsUoles  op-     «  Section  V.  —  Of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  opposed  to 

posed  to  the  ■i-    ..  -^i.  j««  ^ 

Kisnojuavw,  the  relig^ious  instruction  of  the  slaves ;  and  of  the  means  of 

promoting  it  in  future.*  p.  350. 

A  detail  of  these  obstacles,  we  are  informed, 
has  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Rose, 
^  On  the  means  and  importance  of  converting  the 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to  Christianity  ; '  to  which 
Mr.  S.  refers,  very  justly  remarking  that  the 
views  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  West  India  property,  will  naturally  be 
received  with  greater  confidence  th^n  his. 

He  informs  us,  however,  that  '  though  the  per- 

*  secutions  of  the  sectarians  have  generally  ceased 

*  since  the  era  of  the  Registry  Bill,  the  spirit  wbich 

*  gave  birth  to  them  is  still  active,  and  the  pre- 

*  tences  on  which  they  proceeded  are  still  propa- 
^  gated  with  rancorous  assiduity.' 
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Do  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica  say  so  ?  or  is 
this  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  every 
admission  that  must  be  made  favourable  to  the 
colonists  ?  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a 
good  many  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  the 
part  of  the  island  where  I  resided,  worthy  and 
respectable  men ;  and  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  will  bear  testimony  to  the  good  will  with 
which  their  labours  have  been  countenanced,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  themselves.  If  in  any  indivi- 
dual instance  it  has  been  otherwise,  I  would  be 
satisfied  to  put  it  to  themselves  to  say  whose 
fault  it  was.* 


*  Since  the'abore  wu  written,  I  have  learned  that  this  teatimony  haa  been 
.afforded,  in  very  ezpreaaiye  terms,  by  the  Wealejau  mUsionaries  in  Jamaica. 
Bat — beoanse  they  bear  testimony  (from  the  cTidence  of  their  senses)  to  facts 
which  are  at  rariance  with  the  statements  of  the  emancipators  at  home,  wifli 
whom  it  would  seem  the  Wedeyana  are  aiuuoas  to  keep  on  cordial  terms — that 
eTidenoe  which  their  own  agents  on  the  spot  hare  giyen,  is  fonnaUy  disavowed 
by  the  body  at  home,  and  the  offending  persons  lire  cenaured  and  recalled. 

One  of  the  readoiions  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  wliich  are  stated  to  have 
been  carried  mammtmahi  (6tb  September,  1824),  is  to  this  effect  :r^<  The  mem- 
'  ben  of  this  meeting  acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  gratitude,  the 

*  obligations  which  they  l^ave  been  laid  under  to  many  geatlemen  in  different 

<  parte  of  the  island,  for  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  kindness ;  and  it  is  but 
'  jnat  to  state,  that,  to  the  magistracy  of  Jamaioa  their  thanks  are  particnlarlj 
'  due,  for  that  good-will  which  they  have  generally  shewn  toward  the  sppead  of 

*  morality  and  religion  among  the  slarea  and  other  classes  :  and  the  very  fctw 

*  iostanoes  of  contrary  treatment,  they  hare  been  disposed  to  attribute  move  to 

<  ether  causes,  than  to  a  wiyh  to  debar  the  alaTcs  from  the  bUssmgs  of  religi<H>* 
'  These  sentiments  they  hsTe  always  ei^rtained  of  the  gentlemen  and  magUirates 

<  of  the  colony,  and  haTe  often  cmnmanioi^ted  the  same  to  the  opmiaittee  of  the 
'  Wesleyaii  loisaioBf .' 

Now,  what  does  the  committee  say  to  this?  '  We  have  heen  well  used  here, 
and  our  Uheurs  countenanced,'  say  their  agents  in  Jamaica.  <  Nay,  bat  you  have 
been  ill  used,'  says  the  committee  at  London, '  and  we  wUl  censure  and  reoal  you 
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^^^'^^^'  Disappointed  of  the  promised  detail  of  the 
^uisb  coio-  obstacles  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  the 
reader  finds  he  has  to  wade  through  a  tedious 
account  of  the  state  of  education  and  religion  in 
the  colonial  possessions  of  foreign  countries.  This 
I  shall  pass  over  as  briefly  as  possible.  Our  au- 
thor's object  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
following  extract : 

'  While  the  French  West  India  Company,  directed  of  course 
by  planters  and  colonial  merchants,  had  the  charge  of  proyid- 
ing  religious  est$iblishments  in  the  Antilles,  that  sacred  duty 
was  wholly  neglected/  p.  269. 

'  In  the  Dutch  colonies,  where  the  business  of  internal  legis- 
lation was  committed  to  a  West  India  company  and  an  assem- 
bly of  planters,  the  irreligious  spirit,  commonly  generated  by 


if  yoa  do  not  mj  m.'  l^e  their  own  words.  *  The  oommittee  are  not  nnac- 
'  qvAinted  with  the  menaoea  with  which  their  missionaries  hare  of  late  been  Tisited 
*  in  some  parts  of  Jamaioa ;  the  obstmotioos  which  bare  been  thrown  in  the  waj, 
'  in  some  places,  to  the  exercise  of  their  miaistrj ;  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates, 
'  eren  in  the  oonrse  of  the  last  year,  to  license  their  missiouaries,  without  any 
'  legal  authority  for  so  dobg ;  and  the  threats  of  their  expulsion  from  the  island, 
'  which  huTe  of  late  been  frequently  resorted  to,'  &o. 

It  is  but  fiur  to  add,  that  the  oommittee  at  London  represents  the  resolutions 
in  Jamaica  as  the  aot  of  <  a  eery  ftm*  of  their  missionaries.  Their  first  resolu- 
tion, indeed,  bears  '  That  they  hare  mo  wfarmatuM  of  the  number  of  missionaries 
'  in  Jamaica,  who  attended  the  said  meeting.'  But  a  little  after  they  speak  de- 
cidedly on  the  subject,  and  teQ  us,  *  they  are  imperatif  ely  oalled  upon  by  this 
'  witffuatdBd  and  improper  act  of  a  very  few  of  the  miseionaries  employed  by 
'  the  society  in  Jamaica,  to  object,'  &c 

These  curious  documents  are  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix.  The  mission- 
aries in  Jamaioa  wiU  probably  be  more  <  guariitd*  in  their  resolutions  in  ftttura. 
Whether  those  of  the  Committee  in  London  are  most  oakulated  to  temo?e,  or  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  imputed  to  the  oolonists,  is  a  qiestion  not  dilBcult  to 
deeide. 
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the  habtta  of  West  ladia  oppression,  was  whoRy  unrestrained ; 
andy  in  consequence,  the  imparting  christian  instructi<Mi  to  slaves, 
was  there  not  only  wholly  neglected,  but  even,  if  I  may  trust 
their  own  writers,  prohibited  by  law.'  p.  264. 

Along  with  these,  (the  Dutch  and  French,)  are 
classed  the  English  colonists,  as  they  formerly 
were  in  the  misfortune  of  having  fairer,  complex* 
ions,  which  our  author  supposes  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  fact  he  assumes,  that  they 
are  worse  masters  than  the  more  swarthy  and  ig- 
norant Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion the  former  are  thus  admonished :  — 

*  These  impious  views,  and  the  correspondent  practice  at 
St  Domingo,  have  been  terribly  chastised.  May  other  colo- 
nies, while  there  is  yet  time,  learn  wisdom  from  the  example!' 
p.  267. 

St.  Domingo  indeed !  The  British  colonists  st.  Domiogo. 
trembling  for  their  lives,  called  upon  to  take 
warning  from  its  fate  by  a  man  who  is  himself 
holding  up  a  torch  to  light  among  them  the  same 
<lreadfiil  flame,  which  laid  that  once  happy  and 
flourishing  country  in  ashes,  and  drenched  its 
fields  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants !  Compare 
the  proceedings  of  Les  amis  de  Noirs,  the  friends 
of  the  blacks,  of  1788,  with  those  of  the  emanci- 
pation societies  of  the  present  day,  and  say  in 
what  they  differ  ?  Is  the  danger  of  propagating 
theories  of  liberty  and  equality  less,  because  it  is 
done  under  the  cloak  of  religion?  I  shall  not 
enter  on  a  recital  of  the  horrid  massacres  to  which 
the  mania  of  the  pretended  philanthropists  of  that 
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age  gave  birth,  and  which  were  only  such  as  may 
with  certainty  be  expected  when  ignorant  savages 
are  instigated  to  insurrection,  and  are  able  to  over- 
whelm those  in  authority  over  them.  The  very 
sight  of  that  fine  island  in  its  present  state  is  suf- 
ficient to  overpower  the  mind  with  the  most  me- 
lancholy reflections.  Scarcely  a  mark  of  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  seen,  or  in  such  mere  specks  as 
marks  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inha- 
bitants; while  in  every  direction  one  distinguishes 
among  its  native  woods  the  fields  now  grown  over 
with  a  ligTit  shrubbery,  which  were  once  flourish- 
ing plantations,  and  the  abode  of  a  numerous  and 
far  happier  people.  What  has  now  become  of 
them  ?  At  night,  the  mariner  passing  along  the 
shore  can  scarcely  see  a  glimmering  light  to  mark 
a  human  habitation ;-  while  round  Cape  Nichola 
Mole,  where  the  navy  ^  France  was  wont  to  ride, 
not  a  craft  of  any  description  coukl  be  seen,  as  I 
passed  it  on  three  or  four  different  occasions. 
How  different  a  scene  does  the  island  of  Jamaica 
present,  with  its  richly  cultivated  fields,  its  nu- 
merous mansions,  and  the  coasting  vessels  crowd- 
ing along  its  shores !  and  how'lamentable  to  think, 
that  by  the  interference  of  persons  who  have  never 
seen  it,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
^  human  happiness  they  are  endangering,  it  may 
soon  be  as  desolate  as  St.  Domingo ! 

fn**the^""^8h      ^^*  '^  return  to  our  author's   praise  of  the 
coionict.         Spaniards, — and  it  was  necessary  to  give  praise 
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Mmevj^ere,  if  only  to  bkcken  English  slavery  by 
the  comparison — 

'  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slaves/  says  he,  '  are  as  well 
instructed  in  religion  as  their  masters ;  but  then  it  is  a  fact 
equally  indisputable^  that  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  goyemed, 
with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  kindness,  which  in  other  colo 
nies,  is  utterly  unknown.  We  have  incidentally  seen  also,  that 
the  servile  code  is  among  them  proportionably  lenient  and  just, 
beyond  that  of  the  British  islands.  Christianity  then,  is  at 
least  a  safe  inmate  in  West  India  settlements,  since  those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  pre-eminently  tranquil,  and  exempt 
from  interior  convulsions.'  p,  267. 

We  might  here  ask^  by  what  means  the  slaves 
constantly  pouring  in  from  Africa,  come  to  be  as 
well  instructed  as  their  masters? — are  they  sent 
to  school  together  ?  Or  are  we  to  understand  there 
are  no  schools,  and  that  it  would  have  been  the 
same  thing  to  have  said,  that  the  masters  are  as 
ignorant  as  their  slaves  1  If  I  mistake  not,  this  is 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

'  The  negroes  of  the  French  islands/  says  Mr. 
Stephen,  '  if  we  may  judge  by  those  of  St,  Do- 
'  mingo,  ifrere  still  in  general  baptized,  and  taught 
'  some  exterior  ceremonies  of  religion,  but  were  left 
'  wholly  uninstructed  in  the  doctrines  and  practi- 
*  cal  precepts  of  the  gospel/  p.  258. 

Is  it  otherwise  with  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  ?  If  Mr.  S.  means  that  they  are  as  well 
instructed  as  their  masters,  in  some  of  the  exterior 
ceremomes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  is 
saying  little ;  and  it  is  not  a  great  boast,  if  he 
means  tiiat  they  are  as  well  instructed  in  the 

l2 
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doctrines  and  practical  precepts  of  the  gospel  as 
their  masters  the  Spaniards,  the  very  by- word  of 
Europe  for  their  ignorance  and  bigotry,  as  well  as 
for  their  shameful  system  of  government  in  the 
new  world,  And  is  it  thus  he  is  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  Spain,  enlightened  Spain,  has  done 
more  to  propagate  religion  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere than  the  educated  sons  of  England ! 

uandofcaba.  Of  thc  Spanish  written  code  I  do  not  profess 
myself  able  to  speak  with  confidence;  but  having 
more  than  once  visited  Cuba,  its  most  valuable 
colony,  and  seen  the  actual  state  of  the  slaves 
there,  I  can  most  solemnly  avouch,  that  in  dress 
and  in  appearance,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica ;  nor  is  this  my  own 
opinion  only,  for  I  have  heard  the  same  remark 
made  by  others.  Whether  this  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  influx  of  Africans,  or  whether  they  are 
worked  harder,  or  allowed  less  time  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  grounds,  I  shall  not  say,  because 
I  had  not  full  means  of  ascertaining:  but  a  fair 
conclusion  on  this  point  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  neither  in  the  Havannah,  nor  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  the  two  principal  towns,  are  the  negro 
markets  supplied  with  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit* 
esculent  roots,  &c.  at  all  so  abundantly  as  at 
Kingston ;  from  which  it  certainly  would  appear, 
that  they  raise  less  of  those  articles,  or  find  less 
demand  for  them. 

As  to  religion,  the  church  doors,  it  is  true,  are 
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always  open;  but>  except  on  one  occasion,  I 
never  saw  above  a  dozen  persons  at  a  time  inside 
one  of  them ;  and  these  were  women  whom,  from 
their  sable  robes  and  dejected  countenances,  I 
concluded  to  be  mourners.  The  one  occasion 
alluded  to  was  a  festival  of  the  patron  Saint  of  a 
church  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  of  St.  Jago. 
The  concourse  was  immense;  the  church  was 
surrounded  with  tents,  completely  full  of  people 
dancing,  drinking,  smoking  segars,  and  engaged 
at  every  kind  of  gambling. 

One  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  met  there, 
directed  my  attention  to  a  large  awning,  one  side 
of  which  was  fixed  to  the  church  wall  pretty  high> 
and  the  other,  descending  like  the  roof  of  a  house, 
was  supported   by  low  posts  at  some  distance* 
forming  under  it  a  spacious  shed.     I  observed 
that  it  looked  like  the  sail  of  a  vessel.     *Yes,' 
answered  he,  '  and  perhaps  it  will  amuse  you  to 
learn  how  it  came  here.     Last  August,  a  schooner 
called  the  Esperanza,  on  a  voyage  to  the  main, 
encountered  a  dreadful  storm;   the  sailors,    ap- 
prehensive of  perishing,  implored  protection  from 
the  patron  saint  of  this  church ;  and  vowed  that 
if  spared  to  return,  the  main  sail  of  the  schooner 
should   be  given  as  an    acknowlegement.    The 
good  saint  heard  their  prayer,  abated  the  storm,    . 
and  brought  them  safely  into  •  port.     The  day 
after  their  arrival,  the  master  of  the  vessel  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  meeting  four  of  his  men 
lugging  the  mainsail  of  his  vessel  up  one  of  the 
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Bteep  streets  of  St.  Jago ;  and  enquiring  the  cause, 
they  stated  it  to  him  as  I  have  mentioned.  He 
remonstrated;  he  durst  do  no  more;  and  even 
offered  them  a  sum  of  money  for  the  sai  nt,  which  he 
assured  them  would  be  much  more  acceptable ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the 
fulfilment  of  their  vow ;  and  here  the  sail  is,  and, 
as  you  see,  a  good  one/ 

Is  this  the  kind  of  religion  which  produces  so 
much  happiness  among  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  ?   if  so,  the  Sunday  negro  market  of  Ja- 
maica certainly  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  Whatever 
influence  the  exterior  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  may  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
negroes,  if  they  ever  go  to  church,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  priests  in  the  towns,  engaged  as  they 
constantly  are  at  the  billiard  tables,  can  com- 
mand much  of  their  veneration.     What  priests  or 
churches  there  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  plantation  slaves,  I  do 
not  know ;  and  I  find  no  information  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  notwithstanding  the 
very  perfect  knowledge  he  pretends  to  have  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  Spanish  colonies.     I  hope 
he  will  tell  us,  in  the  second  division  of  his  work, 
how  many  churches  there  are  in  thb  island,  700 
miles  long ;  how  far  distant  one  may  be  from  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  nearest  road  ;  and  what 
is  the  average  number  of  persons  committed  to 
the  care  of  each  billiard-playing  priest. 
•As  to  tranquillity,  for  which  he  represents  the 
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Spanish  colonies  as  so  '  pre-eminent,'  my  im- 
pression was  very  different  indeed.  Contrary  to 
any  thing  I  had  ever  witnessed  in  Jamaica,  I  here 
saw  that  every  gentleman  coming  from  the  coun- 
try into  town  or  going  out  of  it,  carried  a  holster  on 
his  saddle,  with  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.  Does 
this  bespeak  tranquillity?  Shortly  also  before 
my  first  visit  in  1814,  a  serious  disturbance  had 
taken  place  among  the  slaves  in  an  inland  district, 
which  had  created  considerable  alarm.  I  was 
moreover  informed  that  several  hordes  of  runaway 
slaves  had  collected  in  the  interior,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  any  means  the  government  possessed  to 
dislodge  them ;  nor,  considering  the  immense 
number  of  Africans  I  then  saw  pouring  in,  could 
I  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case.  These 
circumstances  left  on  my  mind  an  impression,  that 
the  colony  was  in  a  state  very  different  from  that 
'  pre-eminent  tranquillity'  Mr.  Stephen  describes. 
One  advantage, — for  such,  as  regards  character,  it 
seems  to  be — ^the  Spanish  colonies  certainly  do 
possess  over  those  with  which  they  have  been 
contrasted :  they  publish  no  newspapers  in  Cuba, 
except  a  sort  of  official  Gazette,  and  consequently, 
as  it  admits  nothing  of  this  kind,  any  acts  of 
cruelty  committed,  or  occasional  alarms,  can 
scarcely  be  known  in  the  next  island;  and  are 
still  less  likely  to  be  heard  of  in  Europe. 

The  coloured  and  white  classes  are  so. com- 
pletely amalgamated,  that  they  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable :  the  few  white  people  you  see,  espe- 
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daily  the  men^  have  the  most  forbidding  aispect 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  universally  shabby  in  their  dress,  dirty, 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  indolent;  with  exception 
of  the  Catalonians,  who  are  not  deficient  in  ac- 
tivity and  enterprize.  These  occupy  all  the  retail 
shops,  and  active  situations — are  the  very  life  of 
the  community,  and  seem  to  form  the  only  tie 
that  connects  the  colony  with  the  mother 
country. 

However  good  the  written  Spanish  code  may 
be,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  have  much 
practical  influence  in  a  colony  where  little  or  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  Even  in  the  public  offices,  bribery  is 
not  only  practised,  but  in  fact  justified,  as  the 
sole  means  the  officers  have  of  being  paid*  That 
the  law,  which  entitles  a  slave  who  has  the  means, 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  is  more  liberal  than  that 
of  Jamaica,  I  admit ;  but  the  actual  benefit  re- 
sulting from  it  to  the  slaves  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  generally  on  the 
plantations — what  means  are  afforded  them  of 
acquiring  sufficient  property  to  pm*chase  free- 
dom— how  the  price  is  ascertained,  and  by  what 
practical  mode  the  emancipation  is  effected.  These 
are  important  points  on  which  the  value  of  the 
law  wholly  depends ;  to  speak  of  them  would 
require  a  practical  and  minute  knowledge  of  the 
plantation  economy  in  Cuba,  which  I  do  not 
possess;  only,  as  already  stated,  I  thought  the 
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appeai^nce  of  the  slaves  inferior  to  that  of  the 
slaves  ia  Jamaica,  aad  the  negro  markets  (a  fair 
criterion  of  their  wealth)  were  not  by  any  means 
so  well  supplied  as  in  that  island.  For  Mn 
Stephen's  purpose  it  is  enough  that  a  good  law 
has  been  made  at  Madrid,  without  enquiring 
whether  it  is  enforced  in  the  colonies ;  while  every 
confessedly  humane  law  made  by  the  English 
colonists  themselves,  and  therefore  more  likely 
surely  to  be  acted  upon,  is,  by  persons  who  have 
no  personal  knowlege,  boldly  and  impudently 
pronounced  to  be  of  no  practical  effect! 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the 'Spanish  law 
of  redemption  in  practice,  of  which  Mr.  S.  knows 
perhaps  as  little  as  myself,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  as  the  cause  of  aWarger  free  coloured 
population  in  the  Spanish  than  in  the  English 
islands,  as  this  certainly  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  earlier  settletaent,    and  to  the  greater  / 

number  and  the  more  permanent  residence  there 
of  emigrants  and  their  oflfspring  from  the  mother 
country; — which  again  has  had  the  effect  of  assimi- 
lating the  white  and  coloured  classes,  and  bring- 
ing them  more  on  a  level  than  in  the  English 
Islands ;  where,  generally  speaking,  every  person 
who  has  it  in  his  power,  prefers  returning  to  his 
native  land,  and  sending  his  children  there.  Yet 
even  in  Jamaica  a  few  more  years  must  approxi- 
mate the  two  classes,  much  in  the  same  manner 
they  now  are  in  Cuba,  with  (let  it  be  hoped)  this 
most  important  difference,  that  the  lower  classes 
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will  there  be  raised  in  intellect  to  the  hi^er» 
instead  of  the  higher,  as  in  Cuba,  sinking  to  the 
lower. 

I  have  gone  further  into  this  subject,  than  I  at 
first  intended ;  but  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  as  well  as  my  judgment  enabled  me, 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  there  may  be 
those  who  will  be  inclined  to  think  the  testimony 
of  a  person  who  has  seen  them,  entitled  to  as 
much  regard  as  the  authority  of  one  who  has  not. 

When  I  first  landed  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  it  was 
noon ;  but  no  foreigner  dare  leave  his  vessel  till 
visited  by  the  authorities  and  examined;  and 
these  Dons  will  not  move  out  till  about  five  o'clock, 
when  the  heat  ha|  subsided,  and  they  have  had 
their  siesta  or  aftemcon  sleep.  A  soldier,  attired 
in  only  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  with  a  rusty  sword 
by  his  side,  is  then  sent  onboard,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  all  strangers  before  the  governor.  It  was 
evening  when  I  reached  the  house  of  his  Excel- 
lency: he  enquired  where  I  came  from — if  I  had 
any  newspapers— what  was  doing  in  South 
America,  &c.  His  lady  was  lolling  on  a  couch, 
smoking  a  segar.  Among  other  charges  against 
the  vessel  was  one  for  the  inquisition,  one  for 
pilotage  (although  we  saw  no  pilot),  and  2k 
dollars  per  ton  of  tonnage  duty,  while  vessels  of 
the  United  States  were  charged  only  one.  This 
distinction,  the  more  iniquitous  from  the  favorable 
terms  on  which  their  vessels  are  allowed  to  ^iter 
our  West  India  ports,  still  continues  ;  yet  this  is 
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a  country  particularly  specified  by  Mr.  S.  to- 
gether with  Haiti  and  Hindostan,  where  English 
shipping  is  to  find  employment,  and  England, 
much  to  her  benefit,  is  to  be  supplied  with  colo- 
nial produce,  when  her  own  colonies  are  happily 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Stephen,  being  aware  that  there  i^  some  change  wWch 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  description  he  has  undergo  in  tw 

colooies. 

given  of  Englishmen  in  the  colonies  with  what 
they  are  known  to  be  at  home,  has  here  given  a 
philosophical,  and  to  himself  no  doubt  satisfac- 
tory, explanation  of  this  difficulty,  p.  270. 

It  is  however  deficient  in  one  very  important 
point,  which  we  hope  he  will  attend  to  when  he 
returns  to  the  subject,  as  he  has  promised  to  do ; 
and  this  is,  that  some  of  them  (a  small  proportion 
it  is  true)  have  the  happiness  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  to  intermix  again  with  the 
society  there;  and  as  there  is  no  evidence  ad- 
duced to  shew,  nor  even  any  allegation,  that  they 
are  then  particularly  distinguished  as  black  sheep 
in  the  flock ;  what  we  wish  to  know,  is,  whether, 
having  on  their  leaving  home  undergone  one 
metamorphosis  (from  men  to  brutes),  they  are  by 
any  process  he  is  acquainted  with,  again,  on  re- 
turning to  it,  happily  restored  to  their  former 
rank? 

Were  a  person  disposed  to  retaliate  on  the 
learned  gentleman,  he  might  ask,  using  the  same 
argument,  what  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  on 
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the  mind  and  principles  of  the  man  who  for  hire 
becomes  the  advocate  of  any  cause,  however  bad^ 
— ^the  worse  in  fact,  the  more  merit  in  defending  it ; 
and  whose  greatest  accomplishment  consequently 
is,  a  consummate  ability  to  misrepresent  truth  and 

*  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason'  ? 

Mr.  stephw't]      ^^  accordancc  with  the  hostile  feeling  already 

hoitiiitj  to  the  noticed  towards  the  established  clergy,  we  are 

eiwfy.  here  informed  by  Mr.  Stephen,  that  *  in  one  small 

'island,  there  have  been  two  recejit  instances  of 

*  regular  clergymen  having  been  tried  on  charges 

*  of  murdering  their  slaves  in  the  exercise  of  a 

*  master's  power.     In  one  of  the  cases,  the  revc- 

*  rend  defendant  was  acquitted ;  but  in  the  other, 

*  a  conviction  of  manslaughter  by  excessive  whip- 

*  ping  took  place,  as  official  evidence,  laid  on  the 
'  table  of  the  house  of  commons,  has  attested. 
'  In  another  island,  within  my  own  recollection*, 

*  the  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  chief  town  was 
^             ^  presented  ex-officio  by  the  grand  jury,  for  a  pub- 

*  lie  nuisance,  for  loading  a  wretched  female  do- 

*  mestic  slave  with  heavy  irons  and  weights,  and 
'  sending  her  daily,  for  many  months,  through  the 

*  streets  in  that  condition,  to  bring  water  from  a 
'  distant  well.'  Such  excesses,  he  admits,  are  not 
common,  and  proceeds,  *  at  present^  it  sometimes 

*  happens,  that  beneficed  clergymen  are  not  only 
'  slave-owners,  but  planters,  and  as  attomies  and 

*  managers  for  absent  proprietors,  extensively  em- 

*  Mr.  Stephen's  recollection  is  not  of  yesterdiij,  and  as  the  two  former  in- 
stances wonld  seem  tofce  bejond  it,  some  idea  maj  be  formedj  of  how  «'A9oenl'' 
occurrence  they  are. 
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'  ployed  in  the  conduct  of  sugar  estates ;  but  their 

*  successors,  at  least,  should  be  prevented  from 
'  engaging  in  such  occupations.  Their  secular 
'  character  is  objection  enough ;  more  especially 

*  for  men  who  truly  allege  that  they  have  not  time 

*  enough  for  all  their  pastoral  duties.'  p.  272. 

No  colonists  will  attempt  to  justify  or  palliate 
such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman  or  any 
other  person ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  they  have 
quite  enough  to  do  with  their  pastoral  duties,  with- 
out engaging  in  any  others:  but  this  charge,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  much  too  general.     There 
may  have  been  among  the  clergymen  of  the  West 
Indies  some  bad  characters,  as  we  have  seen  at 
home,  and  without  going  far  back  to  look  for  them ; 
there  may  also  be  among  them  some  employed  in 
the  very  improper  manner  described,  but  not  one 
case  of  the  kind  has  ever  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, nor  do  I  believe  there  are  any  such  in  Ja- 
maica ;  if  there  are,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
consistent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  have 
named  the  guilty,  than  to  have  cast  a  general  im- 
putation, by  expressing  himself  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  make  his  readers  suppose  the  regular 
clergy  are,  as  attomies  or  managers,  extensively 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  sugar  estates !     But 
in  this  we  recognize  a  common  artifice  in  the  abuse 
of  the  colonists,  to  make  the  charge  general,  and 
avoid  specifications,  which  might  be  brought  to  the 
proof  and  disproved. 
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seeuriaiM,  QoT  ao^bw's  object  cleariv  is  to  excite  a  preju- 

with  dutniat.  dic^  against  the  estabUshea  church,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  sectarians,  whwei  he  extols  as  the  assi- 
duous inculcators  of  submission  and  reverence  to 
their  temporal  superiors.  Lest,  however,  those 
*  temporal  superiors'  should  not  be  sufficiently 
sensible  of  their  obligations,  he  suggests  that  they 
(the  sectarians)  should  be  put  above  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside,  or  in  other  words 
that .  they  should  not  to  be  tried  there  for  any 
traitorous  or  seditious  practices  they  may  be 
guilty  of,  but  sent  to  England,  where  alone  in 
their  case  a  judge  and  jury  sufficiently  impar* 
tial  can  be  had: — just  such  an  idea,  as  that  the 
Irish  priests  should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried 
for  traitorous  or  seditious  practices  in  Irelsuad. 

I  am  far  from  meaning,  byany  thing  I  have  said 
on  the  subject,  to  disparage  the  missionaries,  against 
whom  I  deny  there  exists  any  prejudice  in  the  colo- 
nies, except  alone  what  arises  from  the  connexion 
some  of  them  have  with  societies  in  England, 
whose  object  the  colonists  view  as  involving  their 
destruction;  but  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  this  proposition  by  Mr.  Stephen  (too 
monstrous  to  merit  a  moment's  .attention)  would 
increase  that  prejudice,  embroil  the  missionaries 
with  the  colonists,  and  injure  the  cause  of  religion 
which  he  would  seem  to  wish  to  promote.  A  pre- 
cedent for  such  a  law,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  found 
(exactly  where  it  might  be  looked  for)  in  the  pro- 
visions for  making  the    officers  and  friends    of 
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government  safe  in  obeying^  the  British  rerenue 
laws  forced  upon  North  America,  14  Geo.  III.  s.  39.. 
laws  which  could  not  be  enforced,  and  led  to 
the  sanguinary  conflict  which  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  those  colonies.  But  the  colonies  of  the 
present  day  are  weak,  and  may  ^tsily  be  trodden 
on.     '  What  was  boldness  in  the  one  case,  would 

*  be  impudence  in  the  other.  England  must  be  re- 
'  duc^  very  low  indeed,  before  she  can  feel  greatly 
'  alarmed  at  a  Charibean  island,  like  Lord  Grizzle  in 

*  Tom  Thumb,  exclaiming,  S'death  I'll  be  a  rebel  T 
Edinburgh  Revietf^,  vol.  xxv.  p.  344. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  appears,  that  reli- 
gion has  made  considerable  progress  in  Jamaica; 
and  as  the  colonists  and  their  opponents  are  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  extended ;  the 
only  question  is  how  this  may  be  best  done  ?  The 
colonists  think  by  a  regular  clergy  :  the  anticolo- 
nists  assert  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  secta- 
rians. Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  be  any 
difference  about  the  means  ?  The  cause  is  obvious^ 
the  enemies  of  the  colonies  have  an  ulterior  object 
which  they  think  may  be  better  promoted  by  em- 
ploying men  of  their  own  political  opinions,  zeal- 
ous not  in  religion  only,  and  who  may  preach 
something  more  than  Christianity  to  the  slaves. 
For  no  other  cause  is  it  that  the  colonists  have  any 
distrust  of  the  missionaries.  If  sent  out  merely 
as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  unconnected  with  party, 
and  with  proper  testimonials  as  to  character 
and  education,  they  would  be  received  with  open 
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arms.  Even  in  spite  of  the  causes  for  distrust  of 
them,  have  they  not  been  received  in  Jamaica  as 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  ?  Let  not  the  colonists 
be  blamed  for  their  suspicions,  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes are  at  stake :  religious  enthusiasm  is  a  power- 
ful engine ;  and  where  can  it  be  so  dangerous  as 
in  a  country  where  ignorant  slaves  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

A  leading  man  in  the  missionary  societies,  thus 
expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  colonists : 

*  The  slaye,  however,  has  a  temporal  intereiit  in  the  teligioh 
of  his  master ;  the  bell  which  calls  to  public  worship  may  have 
some  slight  and  indirect  influence  even  on  the  great  minority  of 
planters  who  uniformly  neglect  the  summons.  It  is  something 
when  die  petty  despot,  amidst  his  pride  and  anger,  is  reminded 
that  there  is  a  God  whom  other  men  adore ;  that  there  is  a  faith 
which  recognizes,  in  the  abject  despbed  negro,  a  child  of  our 
common  parents,  a  fellow  heir  of  immortality — that  there  b  a 
law,  believed  by  our  forefathers  to  come  from  God,  which  de- 
nounces tremendous  future  penalties  against  the  merciless  and 
the  oppressor/    Mr.  Stephen,  p.  221. 

Let  the  most  dispassionate  man  on  earth  say,  if 
a  colonist  would  be  expected  to  read  this  and  not 
feel  his  heart  bum  within  him?  Let  him  say,  if 
men  sent  forth  under  the  patronage  of  societies 
or  individuals  holding  such  language,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  received  without  some  slight  degree 
of  suspicion,  even  if  there  were  no.  instances  of 
their  intermingling  political  sentiments  with  their 
doctrine?  and,  finally,  let  him  say  if  the  distrust 
of  the  missionaries  is  most  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unchristian  spirit  existing  in  the  colonies,  or  at 
home? 
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It  i9  to  be  hoped  the  sending  bishops  to  the 
^olonieid,  and  1^  further  aid  to  be  given  in  build- 
ing   churches^  will  be   attended  with  the  best 
efibcts  in   extending  the  knowledge  of  religion 
among  the  slaves,  without  endangering  that  sub- 
ordination so  necessary  even  to  their  own  well- 
being  in  their  present  state.     It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  in  the  proposed  measures  no  favour 
is  shewn  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  as  a 
considerable  number  of  the  white  people  resident 
in  Jamaica  come  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  are  attached  by  early  associations  to 
that  church.     Report  says  that  to  petitions  pre- 
sented on  their  behalf,  the  colonial  secretary  replied 
that  the  aid  to  be  given  to  the  colonies  in  building 
churches,  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  black  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  the  virhite.  This  may  not  be  correct ; 
but  if  such  was  the  answer,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  churches  most  likely  to  be  well  attended 
by  the  whites,  would  also,  from  their  example,  be 
most  likely  to  be  attended  by  the  slaves;  and 
consequently,*  that  religion  would  be  promoted  by 
shewing  some  favour  to  this  form  of  worship.  The 
parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  where  I  resided, 
has  three  Episcopal  churches,  and  three  Wesleyan, 
all  fully  attended ;  and  the  founding  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  would  be  hailed  with  much  joy 
hy  a  respectable  white  population  attached  to  the 
^tablishment  of  their  native  land.^ 

*  On  Chwlej-hill,  a  littlo  eminence  rising  on  the  soath  side  of  the  rich  and 
^talifal  Tale  of  Plantain  Garden  River,  a  large  hovse  was  bailt  some  years 
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Negro  foncrais.  WhcD  Mf.  Stephen  descends  from  general  ac- 
cusations to  specific  charges,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  him.  Thus,  after  describing  in  this 
chapter  how  much  attention  was  paid  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Romans,  and  in  more  modem  times 
by  the  French,  to  the  funerals  of  their  slaves,  he 
goes  on  to  say — *  But  we  should  search  in  vain 

*  in  the  laws  or  practices  of  any  of  the  British 

*  colonies,  speaking  generally  as  to  the  practice^ 

*  for  equal  humanity/  There 


It 
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Of  this  hetTen-laboar'd  form,  erect,  diTme," 

'  when  no  longer  animated  with  that  soul  which 

*  groaned  under  oppression,  and  no  longer  fit  for 

*  the  master's  purposes,  is  abandoned  with  un- 

*  feeling  disregard,  to  the  care  of  kindred  wretches, 
'  to  be  interred  at  their  discretion  in  the  nearest 

*  vacant  soil.    The  funereal  rites  commonly  paid 

*  to  ordinary  plantation  slaves  are  supplied,  not 

*  by  the  care  of  the  master,  but  by  their  relatives 
'on  the  same  estate;  and  are* in  the  forms  of 
'  African  superstition,  not  of  christian  worship.' 
p.  275. 

Never  was  there  a  more  palpable  misrepresenta- 
tion. As  formerly  mentioned,  the  slaves  about  20 
years  ago  were,  with  few  exceptions,  buried  at 

a^  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Aroedeckne,  or  rather  the  walls  only  were  bailt,  and 
in  that  state  it  was  left,  and  now  stands.  There  coold  not  possibly  be  a  finer 
situation  for  a  church  ;  it  wonld  be  b  yiew  of  the  plantations  that  lie  imme« 
diately  under  it,  and  in  a  calm  morning  the  bell  would  be  heard  by  upwards  of 
2000  people  within  the  compass  of  two  miles.  The  object  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  promoting  Christianity  among  the  slaves. 
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night ;  and  die  funereal  rites  ,were  in  the  forms  of 
African  superstition.  But  as  religion  advanced, 
this  barbarous  custom  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
a  positive  law  in  1816  put  an  end  to  night  funerals, 
that  source  of  crime  and  of  misery.  Christianity, 
however,  would  have  effected  this  before  now,  if 
no  such  law  had  been  enacted.  But  had  this  change 
(beneficial  as  I  have  shewn  it  to  be)  been  at- 
tempted by  law  twenty  years  sooner,  with  the 
superstitious  veneration  the  negroes  then  at- 
tached to  night  funerals,  they  would  have  felt  it  as  a 
deprivation  of  a  solemn  rite  which  they  owed  to  the 
dead ;  and,  I  need  scarcely  add,  they  would  have 
resisted  its  abolition  accordingly.  Can  enthusiasm^ 
which  vainly  thinks  to  mould  the  human  mind  as 
a  potter  does  his  clay,  not  read  in  such  facts 
an  useful  lesson,  to  let  education  and  religion 
take  their  course  in  eradicating  superstition  and 
conveying  light  into  the  darkness  of  paganism,  with- 
out attempting  to  accomplish  in  a  day  what  can  only 
be  the  work  of  years  ?  What  the  utmost  stretch 
of  power  could  scarcely  have  effected  then,  has  ' 
now  been,  without  a  murmur,  almost  impercepti- 
bly accomplished. 

The  funerals  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  for  years  past 
have  in  no  respect  differed  from  those  of  white 
people.  When  a  negro's  death  is  occasioned  by  an 
acute  disorder,  it  happens  in  the  hospital,  where 
he  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  medical  attend- 
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ant*;  when  it  occurs  from  a  decay  of  life,  he  is 
not  removed  from  the  comfOTts  which  his  own 
house  affords ;  but  in  either  case  he  has  the  kind 
ofiBces  of  those  most  nearly  related  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  affection.  When  he  expires,  notice 
is  brought  to  the  master  or  overseer,  and  gener- 
rally  communicated  in  the  short  but  emphatic  ex- 
pression, such  a  one  '  is  gone.'    Immediate  direc- 
tions are  given  to  the  carpenters  on  the  plantaticm 
to  make  a  coffin ;  and  some  little  things  are  always 
given  for  the  funeral,  such  as  rum  and  sugar,  and  a 
little  flour  and  butter  to  make  cakes  or  rusks; 
often  on  such  occasions,  I  have  known  masters, 
and  even  managers  of  estaites,  give  from  their  own 
private  stock   half  a  dozen  bottles  of  Madeiira 
wine,  and  a  dozen  of  brown  stout,  to  shew  their 
respect  for  a  valuable  and  fistithful  servant. 

The  shroud  and  furniture  for  the  coffin  are  provid- 
ed by  the  family  of  the  deceased ;  white  if  si  single, 
and  black  if  a  married  person,  with  corresponding 
mounting  or  plates ;  in  short,  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  white  persons.  During 
the  night,  and  it  is  never  more  than  one,  that  the 
corpse  is  in  the  house,  a  few  religious  friends 
attend,  psalms  are  sung,  and  prayers  given  by 
some  of  their  own  (negro)  preachers.  The  fol* 
lowing  day  the  funeral  takes  place,  and  is  always 

*  Ereiy  plantation  haa  an  hospital,  and  these  hnildingps  are  so  respectable  in 
sise  and  appeanmce,  that  they  are  often  mistaken  bj  strangers  for  the  manaion- 
hohses. 
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numerously  attended  by  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  all  the  old  and  invalided  of  the  plan- 
tation village,  and  by  the  v^omen  exempted  frpm 
labour  on  account  of  pregnancy  or  attention  to 
their  families ;  nor,  indeed,  is  permission  to  attend 
ever  refused  to  a  slave  on  a  neighbouring  planta- 
tion, if  the  deceased  has  been  his  intimate  friend, 
relation,  or  countryman.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
a  ¥rhite  person  attends,  accompanied  frequently 
by  others,  to  read  the  service  appointed  by  the 
church  of  England,  in  committing  dust  to  dust ; 
and  this  most  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  is 
listened  to  by  white  and  black,  with  an  attention 
and  humility  evincing  a  sense,  that  ^  our  brother 
here  departed,'  has  gone  where  we  must  all  fol- 
low, and  where  human  distinctions  are  at  an  end. 
While  the  grave  is  closing,  bread  and  wine  are 
handed  round,  which,  from  seein)^  it  done  at  the 
funerals  of  white  persons,  the  negroes  perhaps 
consider  a  part  of  the  cerem<my  ;  of  course,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  and  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  Madeira  is  the  usual  quantity  procured 
for  the  occasion  by  the  ordinary  class  of  slaves. 

From  a  latent  taint  of  African  superstition, 
the  negroes  universally  attach  great  importance  to 
having  what  they  call  '  a  good  burial.'  Hence 
those  who  are  in  only  indifferent  circumstances^ 
are  often  careful  to  reserve  means  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  others,  indifferent  to  the  morrdw,  are  still 
more  so  as  to  what  shall  follow,  when  the  wants 
of  life  ajre  at  an  end ;  yet  a  thoughtless  improvi- 
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dent  creature  of  this  description,  *  not  sorry  for 
*  himself^  as  the  negroes  express  it,  is  respected  in 
death  by  his  friends,  who  would  consider  it  as 
an  indelible  disgrace  to  themselvs,  if  he  was  not 
buried  *  as  a  Christian  ought.* 

Near  towns,  and  on  some  plantations,  a  piece 
of  ground  is  enclosed  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
negroes;  but  the  more  common  practice  upon 
plantations  with  both  whites  and  blacks,  is  to 
inter  the  dead  in  a  small  comer  of  their  respective 
gardens  set  asid,e  for  the  purjpose ;  and  as  the  ne- 
groes attach  an  importance  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  they  extend  the  same  feeling  to  the  graves, 
over  which  they  erect  tombs  built  commonly  of 
brick,  and  neatly  white- washed.  The  white-wash- 
ing is  carefully  repeated  every  Christmas  morning, 
and  formerly  it  was  on  these  occasions  custo- 
mary to  kill  a  white  cock,  mid  sprinkle  his  Mood 
over  the  graves  of  the  family*)  but  this  last  part 
of  the  ceremony  seems  now  to  be  little  attended 
to,  and  is  likely  to  be  soon  extinct.  In  public 
negro  burial  grounds  on  plantations  they  build 
into  the  tombs,  at  one  end,  a  piece  of  hard  and 
almost  imperishable  wood,  placed  upright  and 
having  the  top  cut  into  rough  outlines  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  which  gives  the  spot  a  very  striking 
and  not  unimposing  effect. 
'^  Such  are  negro  funerals,  as  I  have  seen  them, 

and  such,  however  much  at  variance  with  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's account  of  the  matter,  I  avouch  to  be  the 
general  practice. 
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*  Section  VI. — ^The  West  India  slave  b  not  only  subject  to  Laws  to  which 
all  the  criminal  laws  by  which  the  oiFences  of  free  persons  gn^ect!**  "* 
are  punished,  but  to  an  additional  penal  code  of  great  extent 
and  seyerity,  made  for  the  goyemment  of  his  condition 
alone.^  p.  276. 

It  might,  in  like  manner,  be  made  the  subject 
of  complaint,  that  an  English  soldier  is  subject 
not  only  to  all  the  criminal  laws  by  which  the  *.  ' 
offences  of  others  are  punished,  but  to  an  addi- 
tional code  (the  mutiny  act),  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  condition  alone.  But  if  the  slave  is 
subject  to  a  code  *  of  great  extent  and  severity,' 
made  for  men  of  his  condition,  it  can  scarcely  be 
any  great  aggravation  of  his  state  to  be  subject  in 
ccHnmon  with  free  persons  to  the  law  of  England, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  force  in  the  colony  to  which  he 
belongs,  pr  rather,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  subject 
to  it  on  points  only  which  are  not  provided  for  by 
the  slave  code. 

However  excellent  the  law  of  England,  it  is 
manifest  it  can  be  but  partially  applicable  in  co- 
lonies where  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  slaves ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  slave  codes.  But 
whatever  laws  the  slave  may  be  subject  to,  the 
truth  is  that,  in  practice,  the  power  of  correction 
possessed  by  the  master,  limited  as  the  punish- 
ment is  that  he  can  inflict,  renders  an  appeal  to 
them  but  seldom  necessary.  That  this  power 
may  in  some  instances  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  slave,  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
commonly  stands  between  him  and  public  prose- 
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cution,  and  this  often  in  cases  when  the  law  of 
England  would  consign  him  to  transportation  or 
to  the  public  executioner. 

• 

Desertion  and     *  SECONDLY :  He  is  treated  as  an  offender  agaiast  society,  for 
Tagrmncj.  ^^^  which  amiottBtoBly  to  violations  of  his  private  duties  as 

a  slave.'  p.  287. 

This  broad  and  general  charge  rests  wholly  on 
the  punishment  of  desertion;  and  desertion,  we 
are  told,  is  not  an  offence  against  society!  If 
Mr.  Stephen  had  himself  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  what  he 
thinks  he  is  capable  of  teaching  others, — if  he  had 
bad  his  poultry-house  robbed,  his  sheep  carried 
off,  and  his  provision-fields  destroyed  by  wander- 
ing vagabonds,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  would  have 
discovered  that  desertion  is  a  sufficiently  grievous 
injury  to  society,  independently  of  the  mere  loss 
of  labour  to  the  master. 

In  a  subsequent  page  he  acknowledges  that 
desertions  may  be  of  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  public  safety,  but  this  seems  only  for  the 
purpose  of  aggravating  the  charge. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  that  these  violations  of  the 
private  duties  of  a  slave  are  not  punished  by  the  law  as  such, 
but  rather  as  offences  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  of  the 
Islands.  Some  of  the  meliorating  acts  have  speciously  recited 
such  views,  as  apologies  for  their  severity  against  runaways, 
or  wandering  slaves ;  and  I  admit  that  apprehensions  of  public 
-  danger  may  in  some  islands,  as  in  Jamaica,  where  maroonage 
in  the  mountains  was  of  a  troublesome  extent,  have  been 
among  the  true  motives;  but  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
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owaersy  ia  tbe  privation  of  their  .property  in  the  fagitivesy  or 
through  the  suspension  of  their  labours,  was  the  leading  con- 
sideration with  an  assembly  of  slave  masters,  cannot  well  be 
doubted ;  and  might  clearly  be  discovered  so  to  have  been, 
from  a  particular  examination  of  the  provisions  of  these  run- 
away laws.  To  what  other  principle,  for  instance,  can  we 
ascribe  the  sermty,  still  adhered  to,  of  ptniishing  with  death 
a  departure  from  the  island  ?  As  far  as  the  public  safety  is 
concerned,  the  migration  of  the  runaway  from  the  colony  is  a 
deliverance  from,  rather  than  aggravation  of,  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  his  desertion.'  p.  291. 

And^  he  might  have  added,  that,  but  for  this 
cruel  and  impolitic  punishment,  the  deserter  would 
have  been  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months 
occasionally  in  St.  Domingo. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  desertion,  masters  are  al- 
ways satisfied  with  the  power  of  punishment  they 
have  in  their  own  hands,  without  incurring  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  going  into  a  court  of  law. 
When  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  a 
wandering  vagabond  of  this  kind  at  home,  and  it 
has  become  an  absolute  tax  upon  the  master  to  be 
constantly  sending  people  into  the  woods  after  him ; 
besides,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  having  to 
pay  for  the  depredation  he  has  committed ;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  he  is  taken  before  a  court,  and 
may  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  life,  or 
transported,  as  the  case  shall  seem  to  require, 
when  established  by  proper  evidence,  and  upon 
the  oath  of  his  master,  that  he  has  been  found 
altogether  incorrigible.  The  latter  punishment  is 
inflicted  only  on  very  bad  characters,  suoh  as  are 
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thie?es  as  well  as  deserters.  When  a  slave  is  thus 
condemned,  although  a  healthy  young  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  compensation  to  his  master  can- 
not exceed  fifty  pounds  currency,  about  thirty-five 
pounds  sterling ;  of  course,  it  is  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  never  submitted  to  but  in  a  case  altogether 
incorrigible,  and  where  example  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

DeseHJoii  eini       A  slavc  goiug  off,  or  attempting,  or  conspiring 
Swd.*"     *     to  go  ofi*  the  island,  by  the  law  of  Jamaica  may  be 

punished  with  death ;  upon  which  Mr.  S.  thus  eX- 

presses  hhnself : 

'  Now  let  it  be  shewn  that  human  oppression  and  cruelty 
have,  in  any  parts  of  the  known  world,  except  in  these  Chris- 
tian colonies,  punished  desertion,  though  beyond  the  territory, 
with  death,  except  when  to  a  public  enemy.  *  Such  also  is 
the  equality  and  justice  of  these  last  and  best  fruits  of  the  best 
colonial  legislation,  that  while  the  servile  accessory  to  this 
offence  is  punishable  with  death,  and  the  free  coloured  acces- 
sory with  transportation,  the  white  accessory's  punishment  is 
limited  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  currency,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  twelve  months.'  p.  209. 

In  a  preceding  page  our  author  takes  notice  of 
a  Roman  law,  by  which,  if  the  master  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house,  all  the  slaves  resident 
therein  at  the  time  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death ; 


*  An  EngUsh  soldier  -mho,  even  in  time  of  peace,  *  shall  be  oonvicied  of  haT- 
'  ing  deserted  the  serrice,  shall  saffer  death,  or  such  other  paoishment  as  shall 
*  bjr  a  ooort-martial  be  ioflicted.'^'Art  of  War,  sect  ri.  a.  1. 
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and  mentions,  that,  on  the  assassination  of  Pe- 
danius  Secundus  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  this  law 
was  actually  put  in  force  against  four  hundred 
persons  1  But  in  the  usual  spirit  of  his  work, 
palliating  the  severity  of  the  slave  laws  of  every 
other  country  and  age,  and  aggravatmg  that  of 
the   British  colonies,    he  adds :    *  But  the  law 

*  though    thus    once   executed,   was    probably 

*  made  in  terrorem  only/  p.  284.  Such  a  sur- 
mise with  regard  to  this  law  of  Jamaica  (al- 
though he  does  not  say  that  it  has  been  even 
'  once'  executed),  of  course .  never  could  present 
itself  to  Mr.  Stephen,  although  it  can  obviously 
have  no  other  object,  or  jeffect  any  other  purpose, 
but  *  in  terrorem.'  If  a  slave  has  gone  off  the 
island,  it  signifies  little  to  him  what  punishment 
the  law  denounces  against  him,  when  beyond  its 
reach ;  and  as  to  attempting  to  go  off,  it  is  mani- 
fest there  can  scarcely  ever  be  proof  of  this,  until 
he  is  outside  of  a  hai*bour  making  the  attempt, 
and  when  there  is  little  chance  of  being  detained. 
That  many  slaves  do  go  off,  is  true ;  nor  can  this 
be  prevented  in  an  island  where  there  are  so  many 
free  people  of  colour,  and  where  the  police  laws 
are  so  little  attended  to.  These  laws  require  that 
a  slave  leaving  home,  or  permitted  to  find  employ- 
ment for  himself,  as  they  often  are  by  persons 
who  own  only  a  few  (paying  a  stated  sum  weekly 
or  monthly  to  their  masters),  must  have  a  ticket 
to  shew ;  and  it  is  falsely  maintained  in  England, 
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that  every  free  negro  found  without  testimonials 
of  freedom,  is  forthwith  apprehended  and  sold 
into  slavery:  but  the  truth  is  that  a  black  man 
who  calls  hmiself  free,  going  on  board  a  ship  in 
any  port  of  Jamaica  to  seek  employment  as  a 
labourer  to  assist  in  taking  on  board  the  cargo,  is 
engaged  as  such  without  any  questions  being 
asked,  much  less  any  testimonials  of  freedom  de- 
manded. It  is  true  some  precaution  is  used  in 
employing  blacks  to  go  away  with  the  vessel  as 
seamen  or  stewards;  but  the  master  of  a  ship 
ready  to  sail,  if  at  a  loss  for  hands  (as  not  un- 
frequently  happens),  will  not  ask  *  documentary 
proof  of  freedom :  it  is  enough  for  him,  that  the 
person  is  reputed  free  in  the  port* 

Under  this  provision  of  the  slave  code,  so 
triumphantly  selected  to  prove  oppression  and 
cruelty,  I  have  never  seen  —  never  read  nor  heard 
of  a  conviction  against  principal  or  accessoiy,  not- 
withstanding Mr,  Stephen's  belief  and  assurance, 

*  that  in  practice  the  laws  are  not  likely  to  be 

*  more  humane  than  in  letter ;  *  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  thirst  for  blood  which  he  must  suppose 
exists  among  the  colonists,  when  he  infers  that 
the  Words  in  their  acts  of  Assembly— '  such  other 
'  punishment  as  the  said  justices  shall  think  pro- 

*  per  to  inflict,'  are  intended  covertly  to  confer  a 
right  to  take  away  life:' — *  although  with  the 

*  usual  address  of  the  ostensible  law-makers^  the  ej> 

*  press  mention  of  death  is  omitted'  p.  288.     What 
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a  horriUe  aceusatkm  1  Tl)irst  for  the  blood  of  the 
ioQOceDt,  combined  with  meanness  enough  to  seek 
it  in  a  way  that  dare  not  be  avowed ! 

It  is  urged  also  as  heinous  •  injustice,  that  the 
punishment  of  the  white  accessory  in  carrying  a 
slare  off  the  island,  is  limited  to  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  currency,  and  twelve  months'  im-* 
prisonment.  A  ship-master  will  probably  con&iider 
this  quite  penal  enough  to  deter  him  from  inten- 
tionally committing  the  offence :  if  so,  the  object 
of  the  law  is  accomplished;  and  if  the  slaves  and 
their  black  servile  accessories  could  in  the  same 
manner  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  deter  them  by  the  threat 
of  capital  punishment. 

The  next  charge  against  Jamaica  under  this  vagrancy  od 

theft* 

head  is,  that  the  law  permits  a  master,  with  the 
sanction  of  a  magistrate,  to  put  a  small  iron  collar 
on  the  neck  of  an  ill-disposed  slave,  addicted  to 
desertion  and  conunitting  depredations  on  the 
other  negroes,  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  him,  that 
when  found  firom  home  he  may  be  known  as  a 
bad  character,  and  apprehended.  We  have  here 
an  amusing  display  of  the  complacency  with  which 
Mr.  Stephen  assumes  the  merit  of  every  improve- 
ment the  Assembly  makes  on  the  laws ;  and  of  his 
self-sufficiency  in  judging  of  its  acts.  Many  and 
great,  it  would  appear,  have  been  its  obligations  to 
the  strictures  in  the  '  former  unpublished,  but  not 
*  ^mknown,  edition  of  his  work.'    We  are  told  of 
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'  a  secret  sympathy  between  its  progressive  spirit 
'  of  improvement  and  the  progressive  strictures  of 
'  his  work/  Nay,  the  Assembly  of  this  great  island 
made  itself  so  little  in  181 6,  as  to  throw  a  clause 
into  the  consolidated  slave  law,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  *  biding  a  stricture^  of  his,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  expected  I ! !  p.  293. 

'  It  is  not  easy/  says  he,  '  to  see  why  eyen  an  iron  collar 
(formerly  chains  were  used),  should  for  this  purpose  he  per- 
mitted. The  master  can  stand  in  no  need  of  such  intimatioB ; 
and  as  to  the  police,  it  subjects  every  slave  whose  master  b 
unknown,  or  who  is  found  beyond  the  limits  of  a  plantation 
without  a  note  in  writing  from  the  owner  or  manager,  to  be 
treated  as  a  deserter/  p.  293. 

This  is  not  correct ;  a  negro  '  can  be  deemed  a 

*  runaway  only,  when  absent  without  leave  for  the 
'  space  of  five  days,  or  found  at  the  distance  of 

*  eight  miles  from  home,  without  a  ticket.'  *  Be- 
sides, even  this  law  is  in  fact  almost  a  dead  letter. 
The  roads  are  crowded  with  negroes  travelling 
to  and  fro ;  but  it  is  seldom  asked  who  they  are, 
or  whither  they  are  going,  and  still  less  if  they 
have  got  a  written  note:  indeed  so  unusual  is 
this  question,  that  it  is  felt  as  an  insult,  and 
generally  retorted  upon  by  any  thing  but  a  civil  an- 
swer. A  strange  negro,  found  off  the  road,  skulk- 
ing about  a  plantation,  or  in  a  suspicious  place  of 
concealment,  of  course  must  give  an  account  of 
himself,  or  he  is  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  but  the 

•  Cootol.  Sto?«  Uw,  cap.  xxt.  $  02. 
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negro  who  has  got  a  collar  on  his  neck,  if  he  qnits 
the  limits  of  the  plantation,  is  sure  of  being  taken 
up  by  the  first  negro  he  meets;  and  thus  a  benefit 
is  done  not  only  to  the  master,  but  to  the  slave 
himself  in  reclaiming  him  firom  such  a  vicious 
habit,  besides  the  good  of  the  example  to  others. 

•  There  is  however,'  continues  Mr.  Stephen,  •  a  further 
amendment  in  the  last  Jamaica  act,  that  the  collar  must  be  put 
(HI  by  the  directioos  of  a  magistrate.  This  I  admit  to  be  an 
improvement;  though  probably  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
aoy  case  to  get  the  sanction  of  some  neighbouring  planter  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  when  a  master  thinks  fit  to  apply 
for  it.'   p.  293. 

This  is  quite  in  character :  if  an  improvement  is 
undeniable,  it  must  always  be  admitted  with 
such  qualifications  as  may  make  it  appear  of 
little  or  no  value.  But  Mr.  S.  is  not  igno- 
rant what  human  nature  is ;  that  *  man,,  dressed 
up  in  a  little  brief  authority/  is  seldom  alto- 
gether insensible  to  the  unportance  thereby 
attached  to  himself,  and  that  it  is  more  likely 
the  justice  will  make  the  overseers  feel  this, 
than  be  so  facile,  when  they  come  to  solicit  his 
magisterial  sanction,  and  state  the  grounds,  as  of 
course  they  must,  upon  which  they  ask  it. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  such  degrading  desig- 
nations are  now  very  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  are 
going  fast  out  of  use.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
negroes  working  on  the  road  sides  in  chains, 
presented  a  common  and  most  revolting  spec- 
tacle; but,  with  exception  of  criminals  in  the 
public  houses  of  correction,  there  is  not  now  an 
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instance  of  a  negro  carrying  a  chain  to  be  seen 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

'  I  will  not  detain  the  reader/  says  Mr.  S.  '  with  any  more 
specimens  of  laws,  by  which  the  private  offence  of  a  slave 
against  his  master  is  treated  as  a  poblic  crime/  p.  296. 

Only  ONE  specimen  of  these  laws  has  been 
produced,  viz«  that  against  desertion,  which,  as 
respects  Jamaica,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be 
*  an  offence  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
state !  *  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing another  specimen  of  such  laws,  besides  the 
fear  of  wearing  out  the  reader's  patience  ? 

CaasMofde-  As  dcscrtion  and  the  punishment  of  it  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  misrepresentation 
and  unfair  inference  in  England,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  add  a  few  remarks  while  the  subject 
is  under  consideration.  In  some  few  cases,  no 
doubt,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  improper  treat- 
ment ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unwarranted  than 
to  set  this  down  as  the  general  cause  ;  for  the 
best  treatment  often  cannot  prevent  it.  The  evil 
has  its  foundation  in  the  improvident,  indolent, 
and  wandering  disposition  of  many  of  the  Africans,, 
and  some  few  also  of  the  Creoles ;  which  no  en- 
couragement to  industry,  no  attention  or  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  master  can  overcome.  I  have 
myself  the  misfortune  to  own  two  Africans  of  this 
description ;  and  cannot  better  illustrate  my  as- 
sertion than  by  describing  them.     They  will  do 
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nothing  whatever  for  themselves,  aad  prefer  an 
idle  wandering  life  to  any  possible  domestic  com* 
forts.  Land  in  full  cultivation  has  been  frequently 
given  them  for  their  support,  and  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  yield  plantains  and  edoes,  they  ga- 
thered them ;  but  although  allowed  the  same  time 
for  the  purpose  as  the  other  people,  they  would 
never  take  a  hoe  in  their  hand  to  clean  it,  and  of 
course  it  was  soon  over-run  with  weeds.  This 
not  availing,  desertion  continuing,  and  their  mas- 
ter being  frequently  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
thefts  and  depredations  they  had  committed  on 
other  negroes,  a  weekly  allowance  of  provisions 
was  given  them  (in  addition  to  their  land  and 
regular  days)  that  they  might  not  be  driven  by 
hunger  to  commit  theft,  or  to  desert :  yet  all  this 
has  not  reclaimed  them  —  they  will  sometimes 
come  and  take  their  weekly  allowance  on  Monday 
morning ;  but  instead  of  going  to  work,  steal  off 
to  the  woods,  and  will  not  be  seen  again  for  a 
month.  Instead  of  giving  them,  like  the  others^ 
their  annual  allowance  of  clothing  at  once,  they 
are  supplied  as  they  stand  in  need ;  and  they  have 
been  known  to  sell  a  new  jacket  for  a  quarter 
dollar,  that  had  cost  their  master  four  dollars.  If 
a  second  shirt  is  given  them,  it  is  readily  bartered 
for  a  bottle  of  rum ;  and  washing  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  this  description  of  persons 
that  fill  the  workhouses  in  Jamaica,  and  form  the 
lists  of  runaways  in  the  newspapers :  one  of  which 
li^ts,  containing  the  names  and  descriptions  of 

N 
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fifty  vagrants,  was  lately  read  by  Mr.  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  affording  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  degraded  and  oppressed  condition 
of  the  whole  slave  population,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons. 

Slares  not  '  Thirdly,  there  are  many  laws,  which,  with  a  directly  oppo> 

fio^n^^e^tlmle  ®**®  view,  and  in  a  spirit  strikingly  characteristic  of  West  India 
of  the  eitate,     justice,  punish  slaves,  and  slaves  only,  for  acts  perfecUy  inno- 
cent in  their  moral  nature,  though  performed  by  the  master's 

# 

approbation,  and  presumably  by  his  command.'  p.  296. 

This  charge  is  grounded  on  a  restriction  found 
necessary  in  all  the  islands  to  prevent  slaves  from 
trafficking  in  the  staple  of  their  master's  estates. 
Accordingly,  as  Mr.  S.  mentions,  *  in  colonies 
'  where  the  planters  cultivate  nothing  but  the 
'  sugar-cane,  slaves  are  not  restricted  from  raising 
'  or  possessing  any  other  species  of  produce  than 
'  sugar,  molasses,  or  rum.'  p.  299.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  restriction  is  founded,  must  be  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  it. 
If  a  negro  on  a  sugar  estate  were  permitted  to  make 
canes  an  article  of  traffic,  with  his  master's  fields 
lying  (as  they  are)  perfectly  open  to  him,  it  is  evident 
there  could  be  no  preventing  him  from  carrying  off 
and  selling  as  many  as  he  pleased.  But  though  for- 
bidden to  traffic  in  them,  or  to  have  them  in  his 
possession  when  absent  from  the  property  to  which 
he  helongSy  he  is  not  prevented  from  raising  them 
for  his  own  use. 

Again,  when  the  mill  is  at  work  and  the  manu- 
factory of  sugar  going  on,  the  negroes  upon  the 
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plantation  have  free  permission  to  go  into  the 
boiling- house  and  take  as  much  syrup  out  of  the 
boilers  as  they  choose ;  such  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom*, although  it  may  appear  rather  strange  to 
an  English  landlord,  who  would  not  readily  ac- 
quiesce in  permitting  his  dependents  to  go  to  the 
mill  and  help  themselves  when  his  wheat  was 


*  Mr.  De  la  Beche  notioes  the  lame  thing:  "  During  crop  time  thej  eat  as 
niBj  eaaes  as  they  please,  drink  as  much  hot  and  cold  oane-jnice  as  thej  think 
proper,  not  olandestinelj,  but  as  a  cnstomarj  privilege,  and  in  spite  of  all  our 
▼igilance  carrj  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  sngar  for  themseWes,  and  of  oanes 
for  their  hogs." 

"  Amid  til  the  gross  representations  respecting  the  food  of  the  poor  negroes 
with  which  the  European  ear  has  been  deceiTed,  it  has  not  yet,"  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  asserted  that  tlieir  ordinary  beverage  is  any  thing  bnt  wa- 
ter." p.  S4S.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would  satisfy  our  author  either  for  meat  or 
drink  to  the  negroes.  In  the  paragraph  preoedmg  that  last  quoted,  he  rocommends 
to  the  Jamaica  reporter^  to  contemplate  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Censor,  "  who 
thought  it  not  too  much  for  each  slave  to  have  every  day  his  bottle  of  wine," — 
implying,  as  it  woold  seem,  that  the  oolonial  slaves  should  also  have  their  bottle 
of  wine  each  after  dinner.  That  water  is  the  <  ordinary'  beverage  of  the  negroes 
and  of  all  classes  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  no  denying  ;  nor  have  I  ever  yet 
hoard  of  a  better,  or  of  any  thing  that  oonid  be  substituted  as  an  '  ordinary' 
beverage  where  people  are  drinking  every  hour  of  the^  day.  Bnt,  on  most 
plantations,  the  negroes  at  work  get  a  daily  allowance  of  rum  ;  and  in  wet 
weather  it  is  commonly  given  twice  a  day.  The  cane-juice,  besides  being  used 
in  the  plain  state,  warn  an^oold,  is  frequently  mixed  vrith  bruised  ginger  and 
obaw-stick  (a  pleasant  bitter),  and  let  stand  till  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  This 
the  negroes  call  *  tettmg  iiquor  for  cool  drink;*  and  it  makes  a  finer  and 
rieher  beverage  than  the  best  ginger  beer  used  in  this  oountry. 

In  the  same  page  from  whioh  the  last  quotation  is  taken,  Mr.  S.  adds, — **  and 
well  would  it  be  for  a  large  majority  of  the  slaves,  in  some  of  onr  islands,  if  that 
element  (water)  in  its  purity  were  provided  for,  or  could  easily  be  obtained  by 
them."  How  they  are  supplied  ^th  water  in  some  of  the  small  islands  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  as  respects  Jamaica,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  no  oountry  in 
the  world  is  provided  with  this  element  in  greater  abundance  or  greater  purity  ; 
and  the  people  at  work  in  the  field  have  a  constant  supply  carried  to  them.  A 
wonun  cooks  breakfiut  in  the  morning  for  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  oanies  it 
out  at  nine  o'clock,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  nearest  spring  or  rivulet  for  water, 
wiiioh  she  continues  to  supply  them  with  through  the  day. 

n2 
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grinding.  Here  the  ease  is  different ;  the  labourer 
is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  is  permitted  to 
take  whatever  he  requires  to  supply  his  own  wants, 
and  he  is  presumed  to  have  no  temptation  to  take 
more ;  but  with  such  an  indulgence  as  this,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  to  a  planter  of  allowing 
his  slaves  to  traffic  in  his  produce  ?  briefly  this, 
that  they  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  selling  it. 
One  would  think  it  required  great  art  to  bring  this 
forward  as  a  charge  of  oppression ;  yet  we  find 
even  this  rising  in  judgment  against  the  colonists 
and  condemning  them  ;  for,  says  Mr.  S.  '  what  a 
'  cruel  remedy  is  this,  and  how  revolting  to  every 
'  feeling  of  justice,'  &c. 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  our  author  con- 
demns the  Act  of  the  Leeward  islands  for  permit- 
ting the  masters  to  diminish  the  allowances  of  food 
which  it  directs  to  be  given,  one  fifth  during  crop 
time»  'merely,'  says  he,  'because  the  slaves  may 

*  then  derive  a  little  nutrition  fi-om  the  sugar  canes, 

*  by  sucking  their  raw  juices.'  p.  446.  It  would 
be  charitable  to  suppose  he  did  not  know  that  they 
are  not  only  permitted  to  suck  the  raw  juices 
(which  however  they  are  very  fond  of),  but  to  take 
as  much  of  the  boiled  juice  or  syrup,  as  they  please. 
What  proportion  of  their  allowances,  where  food 
is  provided  for  them^  may  be  rendered  unneces* 
sary  during  crop  time,  by  the  '  nutrition'  which 
they  derive  in  this  way  from  the  sugar  canes  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  know  that  on  plantations  in  Ja- 
maica, where  the  negroes  have  not  only  abundance 
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of  other  food,  but  are  weekly  carrying  their  sur* 
plus  plantains,  yams,  and  edoes,  to  market,  or,  as 
I  have  frequently  seen,  allowing  them  to  rot  upon 
the  trees  for  want  of  a  market,  so  strcttg  is  their 
partiality  for  the  boiled  cane  juice  or  syrup,  that 
they  use  a  very  great  quantity  of  it*  It  is  no  uii- 
common  thing,  when  they  gather  about  the  boiling 
house  in  the  evening,  to  hear  a  negro  say,  as  he 
takes  hold  of  the  sugar  ladle  to  fill  his  calabash, 

*  this  is  to  be  my  supper  tornight.'  Nor  should  I 
at  all  pity  the  man,  of  whatever  colour,  or  in  what* 
ever  station,  who  had  such  a  supper. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Indian  com  is  raised 
among  the  young  canes  for  the  use  of  the  planta- 
tion stock,  and  is  {Wanted  and  reaped  at  all  sea- 
sons :  when  ripe,  the  negroes  go  through  the  field 
with  baskets  and  gather  the  ears,  and  it  may  be 
worth  notice,  that  on  such  occasions,  to  prevent 
their  stealings  every  negro  is  allowed  to  carry 
home  the  full  of  bis  basket  for  his  pigs  and  poul- 
try. Such,  at  least,  is  the  practice  on  the  estates 
I  am  acquainted  v^th. 

'In  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.  S.  '' where  there  is 
'  much  pasture  land,  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
'mules  is  a  source  of  agricultural  profit  to  the 
'  planters :  here,  therefore,  slaves  were  forbidden 
'  to  own  any  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding ;  and 
<  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  on  any  planter  who 

*  might  be  disposed  to  encourage  the  industry  of 

*  any  head  slave  upon  his  pen,  by  p^mitting  him 

*  to  acquire  such  property/  p.  300. 

If  the  illiberal  cause  here  assigned  for  not  per- 
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mitting  the  slaves  to  own  horses  had  been  the  tnie 
one^  it  certainly  is  passing  sttange  that  they  should 
not  have  been  forbidden  to  own  cattle  also,  the 
rearing  of  which  is  so  much  niore  profitable  than  the 
rearing  of  horses,  which  in  Jamaica  are  used  only 
for  the  iroad,  and  not  at  all  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  law  had 
its  origin  in  an  idea  that  while  horses  were  of  less 
value  to  the  slaves,  there  was  danger  in  allowing 
them  to  possess  them,  as  they  might  be  made  a 
bad  use  of  in  carrying  communications  to  a  dis* 
tance  in  time  of  instirrectidn.  But  whatever  was 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  law,  its  continu- 
ance in  the  statute  book  is  now  sufficiently  absurd, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  slaves  on  many  of  the 
sugar  estates  keep  both  horses  and  cattle  not. 
covertly,  but  going  at  large  in  their  master's  pas- 
tures, along  with  his  own  stock ;  and  when  in  fact 
the  young  men  going  to  Jamaica  as  book-keepers, 
generally  purchase  their  riding  horses  or  ponies 
from  the  more  wealthy  slaves. 

In  noticing  these  facts,  I  cannot  help  recurring 
to  Mr.  Stephen's  assertion,  that  the  slavery  in  our 
colonies  is  a  service  without  wages,  that  the  poor 
negroes  work  solely  for  the  advantage  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  derive  no  benefit  to  themselves  from  their 
labours.  A  West  Indian  proprietor  allots  a  large 
portion  of  his  estate  to  the  support  of  his  labour- 
ers, allows  them  time  to  cultivate  it,  provides  them* 
with  houses  and  clothing,  supplies  them  with  salt 
provisions  to  use  with  their  vegetable  food,  takes 
care  of  them  in  sickness,  and  supports  them  in 
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old  age :  is  this  a  service  without  wages  ?  yet  in 
addition  to  these  the  regular  wages  given  them  for 
their  labour,  the  perquisites  or  additional  advan- 
tages they  derive  from  it  are  both  numerous  and 
important.  They  partake  freely  of  the  rich  juice 
of  the  cane  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
They  are  aided  with  the  master's  waggons  and 
cattle  in  carrying  their  provisions  to  market.  Such 
of  them  as  have  horses,  cattle,  or  asses,  keep  them 
at  the  master's  expence.  The  numerous  fruit- 
trees  on  the  estate,  of  little  value  to  the  master, 
are  turned  to  advantage  by  his  people ;  and  it  ^  is 
chiefly  with  the  canes  and  com  cultivated  on  his 
extensive  fields,  that  they  raise  pigs  and  poultry, 
which  they  sell,  as  they  do  their  surplus  provisions 
and  fruit,  to  procure  other  comforts. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cane,  carried  on  by  the  skill  and  capi- 
tal of  the  white  people  and  the  labour  of  the  black, 
which  principally  brings  wealth  into  these  islands, 
sugar  being  the  staple  commodity  or  manufacture 
by  which  all  classes  there  are  supported.  From 
this  source  the  slaves  are  provided  for  by  their 
masters:  hence  also  they  are  enabled  to  obtain 
additional  comforts  and  enjoyments  from  the 
means  it  afibrds  them  of  disposing  to  advantage 
of  their  surplus  provisions,  pigs,  and  poultry,  to  the 
people  in  business,  and  to  the  coasting  and  English 
shipping.  Abolish  this  great  staple,  and  the 
source  of  wealth  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the 
slaves  as  well  as  to  their  masters. 
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ito5S?e  iJiSL  '^^  fourth  charge  which  Mr.  fe.  brings  forward 
at  night.  under  this  section  is,  that '  slaves  are  punished  for 
'  mere  ciyil  trespasses  and  trifling  misdemeanors^ 
'  or  for  actions  in  their  nature  quite  innocent^  with 
^  a  severity  that  ia  reserved  in  England  for  petty 
^  larceny  and  other  infeunous  crimes/  p.  302. 

These  offences,  so  unmercifijlly  punished,  are 
stated  to  be  for  \drummif^  or  dancing;  blowing  of 
'  horns ;  assembling  together  for  amusement  in  cer-- 
^  fain  numbers  or  at  certain  hourSy  demanding  more 
*  than  certain  regulated  rates  o/"  wages  for  their 
'  labour  as  porters,  boatmen,  ^c/  p.  303. 

I  never  heard  of  such  regulations  in  Jamaica, 
nor  can  I  find  them  in  the  consolidated  slave  law 
of  that  island.  On  the  c^mtraiy  I  find  (sect.  36tth), 
that  slaves  are  to  have  their  diversions,  and  that 
aldiough  the  master  or  manager  of  a  plantation 
who  permits  assemblies  of  strange  slaves  at  night, 
dnunming,  dwjcing,  and  Wowing  milHary  horns, 
is  punishable,  the  slaves  are  not  It  is  almost 
auperfiuous  to  observe,  that  the  object  here  is  to 
prevent  disorderly  or  «e<&tious  assemblies,  not  in- 
nocent amusement. 

The  colonists  are  furdK^  accused,  however,  of 
the  heinous  crime  of  preventicg  ignorant  &natic 
slaves  fix)m  preaching  or  teachipg  other  slaves,'  as 
Anabaptists  or  otherwise,  and  the  attending  nightly 
or  other  private  meetings,  which  the  preamUe  to 
the  law  justly  states,  has  been  found  productive  of 
much  injury  to  the  slaves.  In  a  note  on  tliis  sub- 
ject our  author  adds,  '  The  meetings  intended  to 
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'  be  restrained  are  those  held  for  religious  pur- 
^  poses ;  and  the  object  was  to  check  the  mission- 
^  aries^  by  subjecting  the  poor  hearers,  as  well  as 
^  the  preacher,  to  severe  punishments.'  p.  303. 
One  would  almost  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  ne- 
groes were  locked  up  in  their  houses  at  night>  or 
tiiat  there  was  a  police  establishment  in  every 
village  to  keep  each  family  inside  its  own  door, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  holding  meet- 
ings of  any  kind.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  they  retire  to 
their  houses,  about  seven  o'clock,  (except  those 
who  in  crop  time  are  required  at  the  boiling- 
house,)  and  spend  the  evening  \isiting  one  an- 
other, or  holding  any  kind  of  meetings  they 
please,  just  as  free  from  restraint  or  molesta- 
tion as  the  infaaUta^ts  of  any  village  in  England, 
provided  they  make  no  riotous  noise  to  disturb  or 
alarm  the  country.  In  the  part  of  Jamaica  where 
I  resided,  the  slaves  on  some  of  the  plantations 
have  a  religious  meeting  among  themselves  every 
Saturday  night  or  oftener.  I  have  more  tiian  once 
listened  in  a  calm  night  near  enough  to  hear  what 
was  said  at  such  meetings.  There  was  no  kind  of 
connection  in  the  discourse,  but  the  sentiments,  as 
far  as  I  could  collect  them,  were  good  ;  and 
tibe  singing,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
service  to  a  rude  people,  was  excellent. 

Such  meetings  are  never  interrupted;  but  of  the 
Injurious  consequences  resulting  from  an  unre- 
strained admission  of  fanatic  preachers  among  an 
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ignorant  population,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  occurrence  related  in  the  following  para- 
graph^ wh^eh  I  copy  from  the  Kingston  Gazette  : — 

* 

'  Mantego  Bay,  Jtme  Wthy  1824. 

'  A  small  degree  of  hubbab  took  place  near  this  town  on  last  Sun- 
day morning,  occasioned  by  the  baptism  of  sundry  negroes,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Baptist  or  Anabaptist  persuasion.     In  con- 
sequence of  information  being  given  to  the  sitting  magistrates  that 
the  negroes  above  alluded  to  had  been  at  the  chapel  the  whole  of 
Saturday  night,  and  were  taken  out  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  to  the  river  to  be  baptized,  they  sent  for  the  minister, 
Mr.  Burchell,  to  whom  they  related  what  they  had  heard.     He 
stated,  that  the  negroes  wished  to  have  remained  in  the  chapel 
during  the  night,  but  that  he  had  prevented  them.     It  was  true  he 
had  taken  them  out  to  the  river  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  his  motive  for  doing  so  was  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  he 
waa  apprehensive  would  arise,  if  it  were  done  during'the  day.    The 
magistrates,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that  his  licence  only  per- 
mitted him  to  preach  or  baptize  from  sun-rise  to  sun-eet,  and 
therefore  expected  he  would  con&rm  to  it.  It  appeared  that  many 
of  the  negroes  alluded  to  had  been  previously  christened ;  that  Mr. 
Burchell  knew  'not  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  any  thing  about 
them.     He  was  dierefore  restricted  from  baptizing  any  others,  un- 
less authorized  to  do  so  by  the  persons  tinder  whose  care  they  may 
be.    It  was  also  made  to  appear,  that  some  of  the  negroes  of 
this  persuasion  had  already  become  such  proficients  as  to  be  able  to 
set  up  as  independent  preachera.     Mr.  Burchell  undertook  that  if 
he  could  find  out  who  they  were,  or  where  they  held  their  meetings, 
he  would  expel  them  from  his  congregation,  and  inform  the  magis- 
trates of  it ; — so  far  may  be  probably  very  well.  We  had,  however, 
a  few  weeks  since  occasion  to  remark  on  the  variety  of  preachera 
that  had  in  so  very  short  time  found  their  way  into  this  parish,  and 
expressed  our  fears  that  no  benefit  could  arise  from  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  deprecated  most  seriously  the  evil  tendency  which  \ie 
apprehended  from  the  dissemination  of  such  conflicting  doctrines. 
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The  evil  now  begins  to  appear :  persons,  who  have  been  for  years 
christened  according  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England,  are 
now  rendered  uneasj  in  their  minds,  because  Mr.  Burchell  tells 
them  they  are  not  christians,  and  cannot  go  to  heaveiv  unless  they 
undergo  his  form  of  baptism ;— -hundreds,  therefore,  who  have  been 
for  years  satisfied  are  now  dissatisfied.  The  result  will  therefore 
be  a  disarrangement  of  the  intellects  of  many,  one  or  two  instances 
of  which  have  already  appeared.  We  therefore  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  magistracy  as  well  as  the  proprietors  of  negroes  to  the 
subject.  It  is  one  of  much  delicacy,  but  should,  nevertheless,  not  be 
lost  sight  of.* 

But  lest  this,  as  coming  from  a  colonist,  may 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Stephen  that  any  evil  consequences 
could  arise  from  permitting  ^  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious or  designing  negroes'  from  making  a  trade 
of  preaching  to,  and  teaching  other  negroes,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  quote  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject not  liable  to  the  same  objection : 

'  Kingston,  Jan.  16, 1823. 
•  NOTICE  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  MINISTERS, 

^ASSEMBLED  IN  THEIR  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

'  jReso/ved,— 1st  Whereas  we,  haviog  learned  that  various  per- 
sons, chiefly  negroes,  have  been  found  about  plantations  and  estates, 
calling  themselvea  Methodist  Teachers  and  Preachers,  collecting 
slaves  and  others,  under  a  pretence  of  teaching  religion^  performing 
maniage,  and  collecting  money,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  proprietors,  judge  it  to  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion,  and  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  community. 

*  Resolved, — M.  That  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  own 
character  sb  ministers,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  to  make  this 
open  protestation  against  such  irregularities,  and  to  avow  that  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  church, 
such  persons  connected  with  our  body,  and,  whatever  they  may  call 
themselves,  we  know  nothing  of  them. 
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*  ReMolvedi — 3d.  That  the  above  bepubliaked  for  one  moath  in 
the  Royal  Gaaette,  the  St.  Jago  Gazette,  the  Conivall  Gaaatte, 
aod  the  Cornwall  Chronicle^  and  signed  by  the  chairman  and  m- 
cretary  of  the  meeting. 

*  John  Shipm av,  Chainnan. 

*  RoBKRT  YovKOy  Secretary/ 


Obsolete 
Laws. 


*  Fifthly ;  (continues  Mr.  Stephens)  many  oflFences  have  been 
made  capital  by  those  laws  when  perpetrated  by  a  slave,  which, 
when  the  act  of  a  freeman;  are  but  petty  larcenies,  misdemeanora, 
or  at  most  felonies  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, the  negro  is  punished  with  death  for  actions  which  would 
subject  a  freeman  to  no  punishment  at  all.'  p*  303. 

This  heavy  charge  against  the  colonists  of  the 
present  day  is  proved  by  reference  to  some  old 
and  obsolete  statutes  of  the  Bahamas^  Barbadoes, 
Bermuda.  &c,  the  dates  of  which,  in  general,  are 
prudently  withheld.    No  notice  of  Jamuca. 
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'  Sixthly.— These  humane  lawgivers  have  further  enlarged  their 
sanguinary  catalogue,  by  punishing  the  hare  attempt  or  design  to 
commit  crimes  as  severely  as  the  crimes  themselves.'  p.  304. 

Under  this  charge  Mr.  S.  specifies '  the  attempt  to 
'  steal,  murder,  rob,  bum  houses,  set  on  fire  sugar 

*  canes,  to  poison  free  persons,  &c.'  and  for  proof 
that  the  attempt  to  do  such  things  is  felony,  cites 
certain  old  law9  in  the  margin,  one  of  which 
(though  brought  forward  to  prove  the  present 
state  of  slavery  in  our  colonies)  he  tells  us  *  he 
understands  is  repealed  or  suspended  ;*  and  ^  some 

*  more  of  them,'  says  he,  *  may  have  been  repealed 

*  since  1788 ;  but  if  so,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact/ 
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p.  304.  The  charge^  as  respects  Jamaica,  is,  that 
'  the  attempt  to  poison  free  persons*  is  punishable 
with  death ;  for  which  he  refers  to  the  consolidated 
slave  law  of  181 6,  cap,  26,  s.  52. 

True,  by  that  law  it  is  enacted,  that  a  slave 
who  shall  mix  poison  with  intent  to  give,  or  cause 
it  to  be  given,  '  although  death  should  not  ensue 
'  on  the  taking  thereof,'  shall,  when  duly  convicted, 
suffer  death.  But  it  is  not  true  that  this  punish- 
ment is  limited,  as  Mr.  S.  says,  to  the  case  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  freb  persons. — ^Now,  as  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  law.  By  Lord  Ellenborough's 
Act  an  assault  with  intent  to  kiU  is  felony ;  and 
we  put  it  very  confidently  to  the  father  of  a  fiunily 
in  this  country  to  say^  if  a  personal  assault  upon 
himself  with  intent  to  take  his  life,  is  not  even  a 
venial  crime  compared  with  that  of  the  wretoh  who 
puts  on  his  table  a  dish  of  deadly  poison  for  his 
and  his  £Gunily*s  destruction,  even  if  it  providenti- 
ally happens  to  be  discovered  before  the  fatal  pur- 
pose has  been  effected?  '  Of  all  species  of  deaths,* 
says  Blackstone,  ^  the  most  detestable  is  that  of 
'  poison,  because  it  can  of  all  others  be  the  least 
^  prevented  by  manhood  or  forethought'  Yet  Mr. 
Stephen  thinks  it  most  cruel  that  the  colonial 
laws  should  condemn  a  poor  slave  for  anfy  attempt"  * 
ing  to  poison  his  master  and  family. 

As  to  what  the  learned  gentleman  says,  that 
this  penal  law  does  not  affect  '  the  white,  law- 
^  g^ver,*  or  ^  the  privileged  class,'  the  reader  should 
recollect  that  the  slave  law  was  made  for  the  slaves 
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only ;  and  if  there  had  been  occasion  to  make 
such  a  law  for  the  free  population,  it  would  not 
have  been  done  by  a  clause  in  the  slave  code. 
The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  was  not  from 
free  persons ;  but,  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as 
Mr.  Stephen  is,  and  must  speak  with  diffidence  on 
such  matters,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  slaves  are  in 
this  particular  put  on  a  worse  footing  than  free 
persons.* 

obffth.  Another  part  of  the  slave  law  which  Mr.  Stephen 

disapproves^  of,  is  the  punishment  of  obeah  with 
death  ;  but  he  has  not  assigned  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  ^  it  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
^  ground  of  a  fanciful  though  fatal  imputation  on 
^  the  poor  slaves.'  p.  305.  The  deaths  which  the 
obeah-men  occasioned  by  working  on  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  superstitious  countrymen,  and  by 
poison,  certainly  were  not  *  &ncifal,'  whatever  tiieir 
pretended  supernatural  powers  might  be. 

I  was  present,  some  years  ago,  at  the  trial  of  a  no- 
torious obeah-man,  driver  on  an  estate  in  the  parish 
of  St,  David,  who,  by  the  overwhelming  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  deluded  vic- 
tims, and  the  more  potent  means  he  had  at  com- 
mand to  accomplish  his  ends,  had  done  great  in- 

*  By  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  it  is  enacted,  that  <  if  aoy  person  shall  wilfally 

*  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause  j&  be  administered  to,  or  taken  by 
<  any  of  his  M^yesty's  subjects,  any  deadly  poison  with  intent  to  murder,  he, 
'  his  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 

*  of  clergy/  So  Uie  attempt  to  murder  by  poison,  ndiich,  by  the  common  law, 
was  only  a  misdemeanor,  is  now  made  a  capital  crime.— CAr/t/Jan't  N^ta 
to  BlaekstOM^s  C<mmentarie*,  vol.  iv.  p.  196. 
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juiy  among  tiie  slaves  on  the  property  before  it 
was  discovered.  One  of  the  witnesses^  a  negro 
belonging  to  the  same  estate^  was  asked — ^  Do  you 
know  the  prisoner  to  be  an  obeah-man  ?'  '  Ees^ 
^  massay  shadow-catche?^  true.'     •  What  do  you 

*  mean  by  a  shadow-catcher  ?'  ^  Him  ha  cojffin, 
'  (a  little  coffin  produced,)  him  set /or  catch  dem 
^  shadow.'  *  What  shadow  do  you  mean  ?'     '  fThen 

*  him  set  obeah  for  summary  (somebody)^  him 

*  catch  dem  shadow  and  dem  go  dead ;  and  too 
surely  they  were  soon  dead,  when  he  pretended  to 
have  caught  their  shadows,  by  whatever  means  it 
was  effected.  Two  other  causes^  besides  the  law, 
have  contributed  to  make  this  now  a  crime  of 
much  less  frequent  occurrence,— the  influence 
of  Christianity^  and  the  end  put  by  the  abolition 
to  the  importation  of  more  African  superstition. 
In  a  few  years  it  will  most  likely  be  extinct; 
meantime^  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  Mr 
StejAen's  course  towards  the  colonists^  at  one  time 
to  accuse  them  of  leaving  their  slaves  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  and  at  another,  to  charge,  as  an  act 
of  severe  oppression,  a  law  which  is  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  the  most  fsital  and  destructive  of 
their  superstitions. 

The  constituting  penury  a  capital  offence  by  Peijuryhow 

^    *  "^  punishable. 

the  slave  code  is  also  represented  as  an  act  of 
cruelty,  although  the  very  principle  that  led  to  the 
enactment  was  humanity ;  so  widely  do  the  minds 
of  men  differ  in  considering  such  matters.  The  law- 
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givers  of  Jamaica,  well  knowing  how  grosdy  ig*- 
nnant  this  class  of  people  were,  how  litde  they 
ooald  appreciate  the  solemnity  of  aa  oath^  and 
anxious  to  protect  innocent  life^  eoneciTed  it  hn- 
mane  to  hold  up  every  possible  terror  against  fidae 
swearing  and  with  this  view  made  pequry  a  capi- 
tal crime.    Between  their  opinion  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's let  the  world  judge.     I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  ever  been  a  capital  conviction 
mider  this  law.    llie  learned  gentleman*  has  re- 
versed the  object  of  the  statute  with  an  ingeniuty 
worthy  of  a  special  pleader, — <he  evidence,  says 
he,  is  to  be  hanged  for  swearing  fidsely  to  save  tiie 
prisoner.     In  England,  we  are  toU.  it  has  been 
deemed  a  defect  in  modem  law  that  this  offence  is 
in  no  case  punidbable  with  death ;  to  prevent,  we 
presume,  the  lives  of  prisoners  being  saved  by  fiilse 
swearing. 

^  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  any 
white  person*  is  another  felony  by  the  slave  code, 
which  attracts  severe  animadversion ;  and  we  can 
readily  forgive  Mr.  S.  here  from  a  perfect  convic- 
tion of  his  sincerity.  It  is  altogether  impossible  he 
can  think  that  a  negro  ought  ever  to  suflfer  deajbh  f<v 
compassing  or  accomplishmg  the  death  of  a  ^  petit 
^  blanc'  The  sneer  of  derision  intended  by  the 
appellations  ^ white  monarchs'  and  'white  majesties,' 
here  applied  to  the  English  colonists,  is  in  the  li- 
beral spirit  by  which  our  authcH*  is  distinguished. 
It  must  be  confessed  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
calling  names. 
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The  section  of  the  act  which  contuns  these 
words,  •  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  white 
^  person^  and  declare  the  same  by  some  overt  act, 
i^aks  of  rebellion,  murder,  robbery,  &c.,  and 
enacts,  that  a  slave  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of 
the  crimes  enumerated,  ^  shall  suffer  death,  trans- 

*  portation,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court 
^  shall  think  proper  to  direct,  according  to  the  na* 

*  ture  and  extent  of  the  offence.'  Does  this  neces- 
sarily imply  'liiat  compassing  or  imagining  the 
^  death  of  a  white  person,  shall,  in  every  case,  be 
^  visited  with  a  capital  punishment?*  Yet  bo  by  Mr. 
Stephen  it  is  made  to  appear. 

<  SdTBnthly.— SUves  are  liable  still,  I  believe,  by  Bome  of  these  DbcretloDary 
iasnlar  laws,  as  they  certainly  yery  recently  were^  to  crael  and  S^dln^D  affix- 
shocking  punishmentSi  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  and  equally  ^^  ^'^'  i 
so,  in  respect  of  free  persons,  to  that  of  the  same  colonies.    In  terpreted, 
capital  cases,  they  haye,  in  certain  islands,  been  liable  to,  and 
cruelly  put  to  death  by,  the  most  dreadful  modes  of  execution.* 
p.  308. 

From  the  last  part  of  this  charge  Jamaica  is  ex- 
pressly exempted,  by  such  a  direct  law,  indeed,  as 
no  sophistry  could  cast  even  suspicion  upon, 
'  hanging  by  the  neck  shall  in  future  be  the  only 
^  mode  of  execution.* 

In  affixing  punishment  to  crimes,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  undefinable  circumstances  in  the  de- 
grees of  atrocity,  or  otherwise,  that  some  discre- 
tionary power  must  generally  be  left  with  the 
judges,  to  be  used  as  they  ntiay  see  occasion ; — ^such 
has  been  the  case  in  all  countries.    That  this  dis- 
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cretioDftry  power  was  granted^  and  is  always  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
law^  as  circumstances  may  render  just  and  expe« 
dienti  scarcely  need  be  observed ;  but  Mr.  StepbeBj 
with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  candour,  reverses  it9 
object  and  application  in  the  colonies^  and  upon 
this  most  palpable  perversion  founds  a  charge 
against  the  colonists  of  such  horrible  atrocity  that 
one  absolutely  shudders  at  the  perusal  of  it  ^  I 
have  already^*  says  he^  ^  inmdeTitaUy  noticed  acts 
of  Barbadoes^  St.  Vincent's^  Jamaiqaj  and  other 
islaiidsy  by  which  slitting  the  nose,  cutting  off 
the  ears  and  feet,  and  other  dismemberments^ 
have  been  expressly  directed  or  authorized,  ,ei- 
ther  as  fixed  or  discretionary  pumshmenta,  for 
various  crimes,  and  sometimes  for  petty  misde^ 
meanors  ;  nay,  even  for  actions  in  their  nature  fn- 
nocent;  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  cited  from  the  printed  li^ws  of  our  cp^ 
Ionics ;  though  the  more  ordinary  and  prtident, 
course  has  been  to  Cover  such  barbarous  intentions 
by  general  toords;  giving  a  discretionary  power 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  before  whom  the 
slave  is  convicted,  to  sentence  him  to  death,  or 
sucit  other  punishment  as  they  shall  think  fit^ 
p.  308. 


Malice  md  calumny  can  go  no  further.  The 
plrni  English  of  this  is,  the  colonists  dare  not 
f^VQW  it ;  but  they  slit  open  the  noses,  they  cut 
out  the  tongues,  they  chop  off  tho  ears  and  the 
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feet,  and  the  other  members  of  their  slaves,  for 
mere  pleasure,  or  ^for  actions  in  their  nature  per- 
fectly innocent'!  Mr,  S,  makes  this  most  un- 
christian accusation,  knowing,  as  he  must,  that  no 
laws,  directing  or  authorizing  mutilation  or  dis- 
hiemberment  as  a  punishment,  now  exist  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  mutilations  are  in  fact  as 
much  unknown  there  as  in  England.  To  the  best 
of  my  belief^  there  is  not  a  single  instance^  of  a 
mutilated  person  to  be  found  in  Jamaica  ;  at  all 
events,  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  such.  I 
blush  to  think  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  so  in  England. 

That  instances  of  harsh^punishment  may  some- 
times take  place  in  the  colonies,  will  be  admitted ; 
but  that  there  exists  any  general  disposition  to 
severity  even,  still  less  to  cruelty,  is  certainly  ijot 
true;  an4  when  a  whole  class  of  mai  are  thu9 
represented  as  treating  their  fellow-creatures  and 
humble  dependants  with  an  atrocity  which  the 
human  heart  is  incapable  of  exercising  even  to 
the  brute  creation,  prejudice,  blind  prejudice  itself, 
sinks  under  a  representation  so  utterly  incredible. 

In  reading  such  charges,  we  should  hope  that  £*>««?««'  of 

o  o      ^  r  the  coloiiwt* 

many  would  feel  inclined  to  apply  to  the  com*  §J^X*21**'' 
panions  of  their  youth  now  in  the  colonies,  thd 
lines  addressed  to  Warren  Hastings  by  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  his : 

,      «  HASTINGS  I  I  knew  tliee  young,  and  of  a  i^Ind, 
Whfle  young,  humane,  conversable^  and  kind ; 

o  2 
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Nor  can  I  well  bcliere  thee,  g^entle  then, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  worst  of  men ; 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  hare  opprest 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  then^selves  the  hest.* 

Cowper, 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Stephen 
himself,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  attending 
the  belief,  that  educated  and  humane  Englishmen 
should  undergo  a  transmutation  in  the  colonies 
as  wonderful  as  that  produced  by  the  magieian^ 


■  *  whose  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transform*d  of  him  that  drank 
Into  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  heast/ 

But  he  is  not  staggered  by  the  difficulty.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

*  The  fault  was  highly  aggravated  in  them  hy  the  liberal  and 
merciful  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  had  been  handed  dawn 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  national  spirit  of  faumaaity, 
of  which  those  principles  are  either  the  o&piing  or  the  paieiita. 
Tbey  had  to  vanquish  early  impressions  and  habits  on  the  virtuous 
•i4e,  before  they  could  reconcile  themselves  to  such  spectacles  of 
horror  as  these  opprobrious  laws  provided.'  p.  315. 

Their  early  impressions  and  habits^  he  admits 
then,  were  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  and  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  their  fathers ;  they 
must  have  lost  the  characteristic  manners  of  tiieir 
country ;  they  must  in  fact  have  ceased  to  be 
Englishmen,  before  they  could  have  imbibed  such 
principles,  or  been  guilty  of  such  atrocious  acts  as 
he  ascribes  to  them.   To  the  impartial  public  they 
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may,  like  himself,  appeal,  and  say,  ^  Fathers  and 
^felloW'Countrj/men,  is  this  thing  possible  ?' 

'Sect.  V)I. -— Slaves  are  prosecuted  and  tried  upon  criminal  Trial  f»fS1ares 
aceutations,  in  a  manner  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  humanity  a||^|^tioiu. 
of  English  laws,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  in- 
nocent/ p.  315. 

Tlie  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  slave  court,  taken  from  the  Royal  Gazette^ 
Jamaica,  will  be  the  best  comment  on  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  will  shew  the  reader  in  what  manher 
the  slaves  are  prosecuted  and  tried  upon  criminal 
accusations,  without  being  guided  either  by  Mr. 
Stephen's  authority  or  mine : 

'  JAMAICA. 

'  Mcntego  Bay,  Maj^  2, 1823, 

/  ST*   JAM£S*8   QUARTER   SESSIONS. 

*  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  this  parish  commenced  on 
Tuesday  last,  before  Samuel  Vaughan,  John  Coates,  Geo.  Qordon^ 
and  John  £.  Payne,  Esqrs. 

At  6iree  o^cloek  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  closed,  and 
the  Slave  Court  opened.     The  following  trial  took  place : 

*  The  King  v,  Billy,  belonging  to  Childermas  estate,  for  being 
an  incorrigible  run-away— -acquitted. 

'  '  The  Court  adjourned  to  Wednesday. 
^  On  Wednesday,  the  Court  met  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  fol- 
lowing trials  took  place : 

*  The  King  v,  Nicholas,  belonging  to  Flamstead  estate,  the 
property  of  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Vaughan,  Esq.,  deceased,  for 
being  an  Incorrigible  run-away.  He  was  found  guilty ;  but  being 
Tisry  young,  the  court,  in  hope  of  reclaiming  him,  sentenced  him  to 
twelve  months*  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse. 
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*  Tb«  KiKO  v«  Isaac,  betongmg  to  tlie  maoB  proper^i  to  kn 
corrigible  run-awayy  was  found  guilty ;  aod  being  otherwise  of  bad 
character,  he  was  sentenced  to4)e  transported  for  life.   Mr.  Vaughan 
being  interested  in  the  above  two  negroes,  did  not  preside  at  their . 
trials.     Haying  resumed  his  seat, 

'  Robert,  alias  Robert  M'Kellar,.  was  put  into  the  dodc,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Cargill  Mowat,  Esq.,  to  which  he  pleaded  Not 
guilty. 

'  The  jury,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen,  were  sworn  : 
John  H.  Hay,  Esq.;  John  Hilton,  Esq.;  H.  Gray  M'Pherson; 
Esq. ;  Charles  Rob,  meirohant ;  J.  Talloeh,  Esq.;  Thos.  WatMO, 
merehant;  Thomas  Exoell,  gent.;  John  T.  Andeaon,  gent; 
J*  MoUison,  planter;  A.  Dingwall,  mason;  A.  Dewar^  dUtto; 
B.  McMillan,  carpenter. 

'  The  indictment  being  read, — 

*  Mr.  Gngnon  inquired  if  the  owner  of  Robert  had  been  sierred 
with  notice  ? 

*  Mr.  Jadcson  contended  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  notice 
to  the  owner,  it  was  a  general  gaol-delivery,  and  not  a  special 
slave  court ;  but  to  save  trouble,  notice  was  produced  with  ad* 
mission  of  service  by  J.  Stewart*  Mr.  Grignon' took  another 
objection,  and  insisted  the  hand*writing  of  J.  Stewart  shoold  be 
proved,  as  it  might  be  a  forgery.  W.  P.  Walker  proved  the  head- 
writing. 

^  Mr.  Jackson  addressed  the  jury  in  a  very  able  and  weU-ananged 
speech,  commenting  on  the  evidence  which  he  was  iostmcted  be 
should  be  able  to  adduce ;  that  the  evidence  was  altogether  pre- 
sumptive, as  there  was  no  (me  who  saw  him  commit  the  act;  but 
the  chain  was  so  complete,  that  it  left  not  the  smallest  room  to 
doubt.  But  if  there  had,  his  own  confessions,  which  he  n»de  in 
more  instances  than  one,  would  completely  establish  the  fact  The 
witnesses  were  then  called. 

*  Dr.  Gordon  sworn. — Deposed  to  his  having  been  called  in, 
with  Mr.  Downer,  to  where  Mr.  Mowat  was  lying ;  he  was  not 
dead,  but  no  poise  was  perceptible.  As  the  stocking  ef  the 
deceased  appeared  to  have  beeii  ^m,  the  shoe  oS,  the   ancle 
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nibb«(f,  he  tlMmglit  lt«  kad  been  tfafown  ircmi  Imi  1m^/ wlii A  M 
gttine  as  bla  opinion  to  th6  coroner*a  inqnegt. 

*  Mr.  ^omas  Jamee  Bernaird  aworn.«— Deposed  to  his  findifi^ 
Mr.  Mowat  lying  speechless  on  the  road^  and  the  apparent  Indtf^ 
ference  of  Mr.  Mowat's  negroes.  ^' 

*  Thomas  Cawley ,  cafpenter  oh  Anchovy  Bottom  est  ate,  sWorn.' — 
Saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  at  Anchovy  Bottom  on  die  2Btii 
Febrnary ;  prisoner  asked  deponent  to  wind  up  his  watch  lor  hini ; 
the  watch  is  the  same  now  in  court.  He  knows  it,  having  te- 
Inarked  that  the  hour-hand  was  very  close  the  dial-plate.  Asted 
prisoner  where  he  got  it,  who  answered,  that  he  purehased  it  for  4 
dcNiblbon  aiad  a  half  In  Kingston.  VTound  it  np,  and  gate  if  hiSifett 
to  Ittoi.  He  said,  of  his  own  accord,  that  be  had  just  come  from 
Rock  Pleasant  (Mr.  Mowat's  place) ;  be.was  not  dead  wheh  ta# 
left  it,  but  wonld  be  so  by  that  time. 

^  R.  F.  Downer,  Esq.,  sworn.-^He  is  uncle  of  the  deceased.; 
Knows  the  watch ;  it  was  Mr.  Mowat's,  and  had  been  his  falhe^tf.- 
The  seal  was  given  to  Mr.  Mowat  by  his  sister.  Purse  produced.' 
Deposed  as  to  the  parse  being  Mr.  M.'s,  but  wonld  not  be  posilive.' 
Knffe  produced.     Knows  it  to  be  Mf .  Mowat's. 

*  Hyadnth  Cnnniife  sworn. — k  oreneer  of  Cornwall  estate.  H« 
deposed  as  t6  his  apprehendhig  Robert  at  Cornwal!.  Saw  Mm 
with  the  watch  ;  put  him  in  the  stocks,  tM  sent  hira  hi  the  6vfii« 
ing  to  the  worithouse. 

'  WiEBam  Wiggan  Balf  swofn.— «Was  present  when  prisoner 
came  to  the  workhouse ;  he  had  been  there  twice  last  year«  He 
said  to  Ae  prisoner,  **  Well,  I  see  they  have  brougfat  yon  badr  here 
^  for  your  fen"  (meanhig  tricks).  Prisoner  amnvered,  ^'  I  can't  h^ 
^  it.  I  know  what  I  have  done  now ;  I  shall  be  hanged  for  it.''  He 
UAi  his  father  what  the  prisoner  had  said. 

*  Cath^ne  Campbell,  the  hothouse  (hospital)  woman  at  Com- 
waH,  havmg  been  exan!dned  as  to  her  knowledge  of  the  nature  o^ 
an  oath,  gave  satisfactory  answers,  and  was  sworn.  Deposed  l!hat 
prisoner  gave  her  ^  watoh,  and  told  her  never  to  part  wifdi  it, 
she  must  hide  it,  and  never  let  any  one  know  of  it  When  he  was' 
pot  hito  the  stocks  she  offered  him  the  watch  back,  bat  he  would 
not  take  it.    '  Fortunoi  who  took  the  prisoner  to  the  workhoose. 
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came  back  to  Cornwall,  and  said  they  wonld  not  pay  him  for 
taldng  up  priioner  unless  she  gave  up  the  watch.  She  gave  it  up. 
Saw  prisoner  with  the  puree ;  saw  him  tear  it  up,  and  put  it  into 
a  hole;  while  in  the  bilboes  she  took  it  up,  and  gave  it  with  the 
watch  to  Mr.  Crerar. 

*  Mr.  Downer  called  up  by  the  Jury.  '^  You  stated  that  you  were 
**  with  Dr.  Gordon  to  view  the  body:  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  look 
*'  for  the  watch?"  <Mt  did;  I  looked  for  it  immediately^  and 
''  missed  it." 

*  Sydney,  a  negro  belonging  to  Mr.  Mowat— Saw  the  prisoner 
on  Ae  morning  the  accident  happened  to  her  master.  Saw  him 
with  a  hatohet  in  his  hand ;  said  he  had  done  the  job,  but  did  not 
know  what  job  he  meant  Says,  prisoner  had  the  impudence  to 
say  William  Buchanan  ^ve  him  the  hatchet  to  do  the  job. 

*  William  Buchanan,  belonging  to  Mr.  M.,  says,  he  met  prisoner 
on  the  morning  of  the  accident  Saw  him  with  the  hatchet ;  knew 
it  to  be  his  own.  Does  not  know  how  the  prisoner  got  it  PrisosMsr 
told  him  he  had  done  the  job,  but  that  he  had  not  chopped  him  ; 
he  must  never  use  the  hatchet  again.  Took  notice  of  prisoner's 
clothes ;  his  knee  had  blood  on  it,  and  was  dirty.  Prisoner  wae 
sweating ;  his  firock  was  bloody.  The  hatohet  produced  is  the 
same  he  had ;  marks  of  blood  upon  the  hatohet.  Prisoner  had 
Mr.  M.'s  watch  at  the  time,  and  his  purse.  He  did  not  ask  him 
any  questions,  as  he  was  afraid  of  him.  As  he  knew  he  is  of  a 
veiy  violent  temper,  he  suspected  he  had  been  doing  mischief  to  his 
master. 

'  Stella,  a  negro  belonging  to  Mr.  Mowat,  says,  she  heard  Sidney 
and  Flora  talking  to  prisoner  about  their  master  over  night.  Heard 
prisoner,  next  morning,  say  that  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Mowat^ 
whose  horse  was  plaguing  him ;  that  he  asked  prisoner  to  hold  his 
hone.  That  prisoner  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  he  was  talking«to 
last  night  ?  Her  master  answered.  Yes !  That  then  prisoner  said 
he  struck  him  with  the  hatohet;  that  Mr.  M.  called  out, '  Do,  my 

*  good  negro,  don't  kill  me.'    Ellen  said, '  Aye,  he  will  know  now 

*  who  is  his  good  negro/ 

'  W.  B.  Walker  sworn. — Knife  produced  is  the  one  he  took 
from  the  prisoner. 
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'  G.  C.  lUcketts  sworiL-^Was  present  at  the  confeision  of  the 
prisoner ;  he  was  advised  not  to  say  any  thiog  to  criminate  himself, 
but  he  persisted.    The  confession  was  taken  down  at  the  time.    . 

*  Thomas  Pbilpotts,  Esq.,  sworn. — Took  down  the  confession  of 
fHriaoner ;  is  in  Mr.  Philpotts'  hand-writing.  Advised  liim  not  to 
make  it,  as  it  might  injure  him,  but  could  not  be  of  any  advanti^ 

to  him  at  his  trial.    He  persisted  in  confessing,  ^ 

'  Case  closed  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

'  Mr.  Grignon,  in  defence  of  the  prisoner,  commented  on  the 
evidence  at  great  length,  and  quoted  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better 
fer  ninety-nine  oflCenders  to  go  unpunished  than  one  innocent  per* 
mm  to  suffer. 

*  The  court  summed  up  the  evidence  as  follows :— • 

/  The  court,  in  its  charge,  said,  the  law  had  been  very  ably  laid 
down,  and  the  evidence  was  very  full  and  clear ;  and  nothing  was 
left  to  the  court  but  to  make  remarks  and  comparisons  on  certain 
paits  of  the  evidence. 

*  There  is  no  direct  proof  of  Robert,  or  any  person,  having  com* 
mitCed  the  murder;  and  if  he  is  guilty,  the  proof  rested  on  circum* 
■tuKial  evidence  and  his  confession. 

*  The  first  consideration  is,  whether  there  were  any  predisposing 
caofles  to  incline  the  prisoner  to  commit  an  act  of  violence  on  Mri 
Howat,  and  there  were  many  very  strong  ones.  That  Mr.  Mowat 
turned  him  off  his  property ;  his  violent  temper;  his  being  acces* 
sary  to  a  con^iracy  which  had  existed  among  Mr.  Mowat'a 
negroes,  and  the  appeal  made  to  him;  and  the  unwilling* 
ness  shown  by  Sidney,  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  give  evi* 
dence,  fcc. 

*  The  next  consideration  is,  what  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Mowat's 
death  ?  The  medical  gentleman  had  supposed  it  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  his  being  dragged ;  but  he 
would  not  account  precisely  for  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  his 
neck,  and  for  that  which  came  from  his  body.  Both,  however, 
ara  clearly  accounted  for,  and  to  have  arisen  from  personal 
violence,  by  the  prisoner's  confession,  which  states  that  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet  was  given  oq  the  back,  and  another  on  the  side.   It 
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ttaied  abo,  Mr.  Mowat  was  attached  to  the  hone  and  dra^ge^/to 
give  the  appearance  of  hin  death  being  occasioned  In  thKt  way. 

*  The  last  question  is,  wheAer  the  guSt  of  the  act  attaches  i<f 
the  prisoner?  This  is  made  probable,  and  supported  by  his  pos- 
sessing all  his  property,  such  as  his  pocket-book,  watch,  parse,  hiiS 
knife,  and  also  the  hatchet,  which  was  the  instmment  of  his  death  ; 
it  M  also  supported  by  the  blood  and  dirt  on  his  clothes. 

^  The  court  stated,  that  if  there  was  ai  doubt  of  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Mowat*s  negroes,  there  was  none  in  regard  to  the  correctness 
of  that  from  persons  at  Cornwall  estate,  from  Mr.  Ball,  and  of 
part-  of  his  confessions. 

'  The  coart  further  stated,  that  Robert's  confession  must  bef 
viewed  with  indulgence;  but  it  must  be  admitted  t6  full  credit, 
when  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  which  it  was  in  most  mate- 
rlaP  points,  while  the  object  of  die  confession  was  evidendy  fa' 
throw  guilt  on  another.  That  part  stating  the  hiding  of  the  hatchet 
is  clearly  false,  and  much  against  the  prisoner. 

*  The  court  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  ehcumstantisd  eiri* 
deilce  was  conclusive,  and  that  he  Was  gidlty  of  imirder. 

'  The  Jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

'  The  presiding  judge  then  passed  the  following  sentence  !^-That 
the  said  negro-man  slave,  Robert,  alias  Robert  M'Kellar,  be  tAiti 
from  hence  to  the  gaol  froa!i  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  tor 
be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  on  the  day  and  time  (o  be  ap* 
pobted  by  his  Grace  the  Governor,  and  there  be  hanged  by  tto 
neck  untH  he  be  dead. 

^  The  trial  lasted  upwards  of  six  hours,  and  a  more  patfeat  in-' 
vesfigation  could  not  have  been  had.  We  have  seldom  witnessed 
a  more  hardened  villain  than  the  prisoner ;  his  situation  seemed 
not  to  have  made  any  impression  on  hin^,  and  he  was  laughing-  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time.  He  has,  since  his  trial,  made  a  Mt  ' 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  accuses  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  MowatV 
people  as  being  accessary  before  the  murder ;  acknowledges  he  de^ 
serves  his  fate,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  hanged  by  himself,  as  they  are* 
equally  guilty.' 
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li&t  fhe  reader^  after  perasing  tiie  above  docu^ 
ment^  turn  to  Mr.  Stephen : —      * 

*  The  proceediDgs  against  slaves  in  all  cases,  capital  as  welt  as 
otherVy  are  wholly  by  parol ;  except  that  the  n^arrani  ot  rirandat^ 
for  execution  is,  I  think,  generally  put  in  writiiig ;  and  except  that 
when  the  slave  is  not  in  custody,  and  the  master  does  not  send  him 
to  he  tried,  an  arrest  warrant  is  granted.'  p.  317. 

So  absolutely  unfounded  is  this^  that  in  all  capi" 
tal  trials  of  slaves  in  Jamaica^  the  evidence  and 
whole  proceedings^  not  only  must  he  put  in  writings 
but  a  copy  of  them  must,  hy  law,  (except  in  cases 
of  rebellion,)  he  forwarded  to  the  Governor;  whoj 
it  is  understood,  submits  them  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  afterwards 
gniBts  warrant  for  execution,  or  commutes  tlie 
sentence,  as  he  may  think  proper. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  any  freeman  of  England 
could  have  the  means  of  a  &ir  trial  better  seen? 64 
to  him  ?    Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Steph^a,    ^ 

'  Slares  are  prosecuted  and  tried  upon  criminal  accusations  in  a 
nuroner  grossly  inoonsistent  with  the  hamanity  of  Enf^lisfer  htwA, 
and  \&fJB^  dai^nras  to  the  safety  of  the  inaooent  /  nxf^  *iSk» 
conyiding  and  hanging  a  negpro  in  the  West  Indies,  is,  in  geoti^^ 
a  matter  of  as  little  solemnity  and  circumspection,  as  the  recoTering 
a  deht  under  forty  shillings  at  a  court  of  requests  in  this  county  \* 
p.  317. 

tiaving  thus  conjured  up  a  case  of  faitclful  an^ 
frightful  oppression,  he  proceeds : — 

*  Great  and  obvious  are  the  dangers  which  may  arise  to  inao« 
cent  men,  from  precipitate  trials  on  loose  verbal  accusations,  and 
from  sentences  which  are  not  even  reduced  into  writing  before 
they  are  carried  intQ  effect.    Yet  in  this  loo^e  ap4  hazardous  waj^ 
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IS  crimuial  justice  admiiiistered  in  the  British  Wost  Indies  agaifist 
the  unfortunate  negroQS,'  p.  318. 

Don  Quixote  attacking  a  windmill  for  a  giaot 
was  nothing  to  this !  In  the  conclusion  of  this 
section^  Mr.  S.  observes : — 

'  It  cannot  reasonably  be  demanded,  that  I  should  adduce  proofi 
of  iniquitous  consequences  having  actually  resulted  from  these  loose 
and  summary  proceedings.  Where,  not  only  the  evidence,  but  the 
charge,  and  the  conviction  itself  are  unrecorded,  and  where  no  re« 
parts  of  trials  at  law  are  published^  it  is  obvious  that  a  thousand 
innocent  men  might  be  convicted  against  law  and  evidence,  and 
yet  no  proofs  be  attainable,  by  which  a  single  case  of  that  kind 
could  be  established  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic'  p.  319. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Stephen  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  us  for  aiding  him  to  a  report, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  further  satisfaction  to  him  to 
be  informed  that  such  reports  of  trials  at  law  are 
quite  common  in  the  Jamaica  newspapers.  How 
he  happens,  however,  to  be  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  work-house  lists  published  in  those  pfi- 
persi  and  with  all  the  severe  laws  now  obsolete, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  ignorant  of  the  common 
and  every-day  practice  of  the  courts,  is  not  a  litde 
surprising.  But  Mr.  Stephen  is  a  Christian,  and 
whatever  may  be  his  zeal  in  the  cause  he  advocates, 
has  so  often  joined  in  fervent  response  to  the 
sacred  precept,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness 
^  against  thy  neighbour,'  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
belie^^ng  he  would  knowingly  swerve  from  the 
truth,  even  to  carry  his  point  against  the  colo- 
nists ;  more  especially  when  we  observe  how  he 
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speaks  in  his  preface  of  '  the  infamy  due  to  false 
^  accusers.* 

*  Sect.  VIII.-^The  slave,  when  prosecuted  as  a  ciinninaly  is  de*  ProtecfUm  tlie 

prived  of  that  protection  which  he  might  naturally  derive  from  ^^  self-iute- 

the  master's  regard  to  self-interest,  and  is  sometimes  even  pu-  JJaater*!^" 
nished  for  his  master*s  crimes.'  p.  322. 

Under  this  extraordinary  charge,  the  following 
is  all  that  has  reference  to  Jamaica: — 

• '  When  a  slave  is  condemned  to  death  hy  the  civil  magistrate^ 
he  is,  previous  to  his  execution,  appraised,  and  the  value,  not  ex* 
ceeding  a  limited  sum,  is  allowed  and  paid  to  his  owner,  out  of  the 
public  treasury  of  the  island.  The  reason  commonly  given  for  this 
regulation,  and  which,  I  think,  is  recited  in  some  of  the  acts  that 
establish  it,  is,  that  masters,  if  not  indeumified  for  the  loss  of  their 
pr<^perty^  would  not  give  up  their  slaves  to  public  justice,  but  rather 
assist  them  in  escaping  from  it,  when  accused  of  capital  crimes.* 
p.  323. 

This,  Mr.  S.  admits,  might  often  be  found  true^ 
but  attributes  the  evil  to  a  defect  in  the  criminal 
laws,  when  directed  against  white  persons,  which^ 
in  his  opinion,  might  make  the  master*s  authority 
administer  to,  rather  than  oppose,  that  of  the  civil 
magistrate. 

In  theory  every  thing  is  easy.    No  sooner  is  an  indemnificA- 
evil  discovered  than  a  remedy  is  at  hand.    In  mvnersof con- 

^  oemneaSlaTCf* 

practice,  unfortunately,  it  is  quite  the  reverse :  we 
find  ourselves  called  upon  to  decide  a  question 
beset  with  difficulties,  and  must  be  content  with 
adopting  that  course  which  appeacrs  upon  the  whole 
to  be  the  best    Here  is  exactly  such  a  case.    The 
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klaticl  of  Jatpmca  ooiild  have  no  inducement  t6 
tax  its  treasury  ^vith  such  a  charge  for  condeihned 
criminal  slaves,  were  it  not  considered  necessary 
fer  the  public  safety.  To  allow  full  value  for  theni 
would  be  impolitic  and  inhumane,  as  giving  the 
master  less  interest,  not  only  in  watching  over  the 
conduct  of  his  slaves  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  transgressing  the  law,  but  also  in  pro- 
tecting them  when  charged  with  having  trans* 
gressed  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  the  person  whose  individual  property  is 
sacrificed  to  public  justice,  should  have  some  com- 
pensation from  the  public  ;  otherwise,  it  is  evident 
that  self-interest,  joined  to  a  feeling  of  attach-* 
ment  to  his  servant,  would,  unless  in  very  atro- 
cious cases,  induce  him  rather  to  connive  at  the 
escape  than  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  culprit 
Between  these  extremes,  the  legislature  of  Ja- 
xnaicK  has  chosen  a  middle  course.  It  authorises 
the  jury  which  tries  a  criminal  slave,  before  leav- 
ing the  box,  to  appraise  him  when  condemned ; 
and  in  capital  cases,  the  compensation  may  extend 
to  100/.  currency;  in  all  others  it  is  limited 
to  50/.,  although  the  negro  may  be  worth  three 
tames  that  amount. 

Under  these  regulations,  it  is  evident  the  mastef 
must  always  be  a  loser  by  tlie  condemnation  of 
bis  slave ;  consequently  will  protect  him  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  from  a  feeling  of  regard  to  one 
cbtirely  dependant  upon  him,  unless  his  conddct 
\m  been  so  notoriously  bad  as  to  have  forfeited 
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ilt  those  cluimti  and  rendered  it  neeasary  t6 
Abandon  him  to  publie  justice  as  an  example  to 
others.  Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr. 
Stephen  has  founded  his  charge^  that  a  slave, 
when  prosecuted  as  a  criminal^  is  deprived  of  that 
protection  which  he  might  naturally  derive  from 
his  master*s  regard  to  self-interest.  It  is  v^ry 
true  that^  if  no  compensation  was  given  for  a  con- 
demned criminal  slave,  the  master  would  have  a 
stronger  interest  in  protecting  him  from  the  law 
and  aidmg  in  his  escape ;  but  will  Mr.  S,  say  that 
society  would  be  benefited  ?  that  the  negroes 
themselves  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  course  r 
I  suspect  not ;  but  then  it  forms  no  part'  of  his 
object  to  give  the  fair  interpretation  of  this  c^ 
any  other  law« 

There  is  no  other  charge  under  this  section  that  obsolete  Uiw, 

p  ^         how  used  by 

applies  to  Jamaica.  To  give  it  a  proper  seasoning  ^r.s. 
of  the  honible,  as  usual^  a  barbarous  law  of  Bar* 
badoes^  passed  in  1688^  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
six  years  ago^  and  confessedly  long  obsolete^  is 
introduced;  and  with  sufficient  ingenuity  made  to 
read  so^  that  a  person  not  particularly  attentive 
or  acquainted  with  the  subject^  would  suppose  he 
is  reading  of  a  law  actually  in  force^  and  not  in 
the  litde  island  of  Barbadoea  only;  but  in  the 
whole  of  the  British  West  India  c6lonies.  This# 
to  be  sure>  is  about  as  &ir  and  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  make  the  present  administration  fA' 
OxoA  Britain  tiie  subject  of  obloquy,  for  the  arbi^ 
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traiy  measures  which  the  government  was  guilty 
of,  and  which  led  to  the  i^ication  of  James  11. 
much  about  the  same  time  tliat  this  often-quoted 
act  of  Barbadoes  was  passed. 

Old  and  obflo-    *  Sect.  IX.-- Concluding  reflections  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter/ 
*^  **''"•  p.  328. 

Conscious  of  the  just  cliarge  which  would  be 
brought  against  him  for  bringing  forward  old  mid 
obsolete  laws  in  a  treatise  on  the  present  state  of 
slavery,  it  is  amusing  to  see  our  author  arguing 
the  point  with  himself,  as  if  he  already  heard  the 
merited  accusation : — 

'  Can,  theni  the  obvious  consequences  be  avoided  b^  suggesting 
that  the  cruel  and  iniquitous  laws  which  hare  been  noticed  are  all 
of  ancient  date ;  and  that  the  laws  themselves  have  been  repealed  ? 
I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  in  numy  of  our  colonies  the  greato* 
part  of  the  acts  cited  in  this  chapter  still  continue  in  force  ;  and 
there  were  many  equally  bad  in  Jamaica,  which|  though  now  re- 
pealed, were  in  force  so  recently  as  1787  ;  and  then  reprinted  in 
the  idand  as  existing  laws,  after  a  temporary  suspension.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  are  all  of  an  eariy  date/  disc.  p.  331. 

NatioB^^im-        A  question  is  here  started  by  Mr.  Stephen,  whe- 

towSdadatc  *^^^  ^^  ^^'  *^^  humanity  of  our  national  manners 
be  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  settlement  of  our  West 
India  islands;  in  discussing  which  question,  a  consi- 
deration seems  never  to  have  occurred  tohim,  which 
is  surely  very  important^— that  our  ancestors,  and 
even  our  grandfathers  and  fathers,  made  laws  for 
a  different  state  of  society  from  that  now  existing. 
When  those  sanguinary  laws  were  passed,  it  should 
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be  recoUected  that  the  colonies  were  inundated 
with  hordes  of  Africans,  inured  to  blood  in  their 
own  country,  and  that  a  mere  handful  of  white 
people  had  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Self- 
defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of 
that  period  can  be  judged  of  only  by  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  for  which  they 
were  made,  and  what  that  was,  Mr.  S.,  I  presume^ 
is  as  ignorant  as  myself.  With  sufficient  inge- 
nuity,  however,  he  makes  those  obsolete  and  (as  to 
us .  they  appear)  cruel  laws  a  double-edged  tool 
to  cut  at  the  past  and  the  present ;  he  brings  them 
forward  a  century  and  a  half  to  condemn  us ;  he 
carries  back  the  present  meliorated  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  they  condemn  our  forefathers. 

In  a  violent  philippic  against  the  Assemblies, 
the  learned  gentleman  incidentally  mentions  that 
they  are  elected  anaually.  p.  331.  This  harmless 
error,  with  his  ignorance  of  the  reports  of  crimi- 
nal trials,  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  what 
credit  is  due  to  a  man  so  well  informed  on  colonial 
matters.  AVhat  would  be  thought  in  England  of 
a  Freiich  author,  who,  abusing  the  British  nation 
and  its  parliament,  should  put  it  in  his  book 
that  the  parhament,  being  annually  elected,  may 
be  considered  ^  a  fidr  mirror,'  in  which  the  worth- 
less and  depraved  character  of  the  people  may  be 
8een? 

•  Havinir  now  aivived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  si»^  <p  ^^ 

I  "^  naica  kuidly 

coaptor,  in  which  misrepresentation  and  calumny  {j^lljf  "^ 
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have  been  earned  to  lengths,  which  no  man 
could  have  dared  to  have  done,  but  from  an 
idea  that,  the  subject  being  so  little  known, 
any  thing  he  might  say  upon  it,  however  fabulous, 
would  be  believed ;  I  turn  with  pleasure  from 
such  a  horrid  but  happily  unfounded  picture  of 
savage  oppression,  satiating  itself  with  flagellations, 
mutilations,  and  innocent  blood,  to  view  Jamaica, 
not  as  Mr.  Stephen  has  depicted  it,  but  as  my  own 
eyes  have  seen  it. 

Slavery,  like  every  human  institution,  has  a  fair 
side  as  well  as  a  dark,  and  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  it  must  be  viewed  on  both — ^must  be  viewed  in 
Its  enjoyments  as  well  as  in  its  hardships.  Bvepy 
master  must  resist — ^he  must  punish  the  crimes  oi 
his  slaves ;  but  these,  happily,  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and,  as  the  performance  of  this  duty 
is  in  the  last  degree  painful,  (for  what  can  be  more 
so  than  the  cries  of  a  wretch  suffering  under  pu- 
nishment, however  great  may  have  been  his  crime?) 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  will  seek  occasions  for 
it,  or  not  rather  that  he  will  pass  it  over,  unless  in 
cases  where  really  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
culprit  himself,  and  as  an  example  to  others. 
Authority  must  be  upheld — discipline  must  be 
maintained — ^and  I  will  concede  that  there  may  be 
occasional  acts  of  unjustifiable  severity ;  but  there 
are  cases  also  where  slaves  are  injured  by  weak 
and  ill-timed  lenity  on  the  part  of  masters, 
threatening  and  forgiving,  forgiving  and  threaten- 
ing, till  such  vicious  and  destructive  habits  are  ad« 
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q^f€4  1^8  prove  in  the  end  fully  as  injurious  to  the 
sl^ve^  ag  to  their  qiaster.  Among  the  ignorant  in 
t)^i«  ppimtry  a  very  general  idea  prevails,  that  an 
European  residing  in  the  colonies  will  become 
blM^k  i  9  scarcely  less  absurd  idea  prevails  among 
their  Ixetters,  that  he  will  become  a  brute  in  dispo- 
silioii.  The  tni^^h^  bo^vever,  is^  that  Engl jshiQen 
it)  the  colonies  t^re  much  the  same  as  Englishmen 
athoiDe— 

'  Coeluxn,  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cummt/— * 

<|}4»  41  the  e:sc^cise  of  thejr  authority  oyer  ^e 
luegrcwesj  spe^J^ing  generfLUy,  therie  is  no  imprope|r 
)i(irabiies9  or  severity.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that 
oa  t}ie  pljontation^  of  Jamaica,  one  white  man 
coiyld  n^aint^in  wtbprity  ov^r  fifty  black,  if  there 
exisfde4  &Qy  thipg  like  th^t  kind  of  pppression  and 
cruelly  wbicl^  h^  been  most  falsely  represented  r 
Not  a  living  creature  exists  but  will  resist  if  driven  « 

to  desperation.  I  repeat  it,  the  master  must  pu- 
nish when  punishment  is  required ;  but  is  he  to  be 
vieye^  only  in  tlie  performance  of  this  painful  but 
liecessary  part  of  his  duty  ?  Assuredly  not ;  fol- 
low him  in  his  usual  avocations,  and  you  will  re- 
gard him  rather  as  the  father  of  a  family ;  you  wil} 
&ee  him  attending  to  the  comforts  and  the  wants  of 
]m  people,  with  a  degreis  of  kindness  and  solicitude^ 
^rtuch  it  would  be  vain  and  unreasonable  in  Eng- 
lish laboui'ers  to  expect  from  masters,  who  have 
1)0  ^ther  interest  in  their  welfare  than  the  ser7 
vicc»  of  the  passing  di^y.    you  wUl  s&^  him  in 

p  2 
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an  evening  taking  a  walk  among  the  houses  of  his 
people,  gratified  to  see  them  seated  at  their  cheer- 
ful firesides,  while  a  good  supper  (a  chief  meal  with 
them)  is  preparing.  On  negro-days  you  will  see 
him  visiting  them  at  their  little  farms,  where  each 
family  is  engaged  by  itself  in  its  own  concerns ; 
the  father  and  his  elder  children  planting  edoes, 
corn,  or  yams,  or  disencumbering  the  rich  plantain 
and  banana  trees  of  their  superabundant  leaves, 
while  the  mother  and  young  ones  are  roasting 
plantains  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

Let  a  stranger  but  visit  such  a  scene  ;  let  hitxi 
contempkte  the  abundance  they  possess ;  see 
their  laughing  faces,  and  listen  to  their  careless 
song,  under  the  sunshine  of  a  perpetual  summer, 
and  say  if  these  are  the  people  who,  amidst  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  stand  most  in  need  of  his 
commiseration ;  or  let  him  witness,  as  the  writer 
has  often  done,  a  group  of  little  negro  children 
running  to  meet  their  master  on  his  return  home 
after  a  few  days'  absence,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  vociferating  the  endearing  expression 
Tata  co7ne,  Tata  comcy  and  say  if  here,  of  all 
places  on  earth,  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  master  and  servants. 

That  they  are  ignorant  is  true,  but  they  possess 
knany  virtue^^  especially  kindness  to  one  another, 
from  which  more  civilized  life  might  take  a  useful 
lesson.  They  are  slaves,  but  this  happily  gives  them 
rio  concern,  as  they  have  never  known  any  other  con- 
dition. Strangers  to  hunger  and  cold,  (the  scourges 
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of  the  poor  in  England,)  and  equally  so  to  the 
cares  and  anxieties  which  often  perplex  their  mas- 
ters, they  are  thoughtless,  contented,  and  happy.* 

*  Ca  AFTER  VI. — On  this  state  of  slavery  in  respect  of  its  com- 

mencement and  dissolution/  p.  334. 

*  Sect.  L— Reasons  lor  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

'  II.^<— Of  the  sources  from  which  sla?ery  may  originate. 

*  III. — Of  penal  slavery,  or  the  state  of  servile  convicts.'  p.  337. 

The  two  first  of  these  sections  are  of  a  general  Remarks  on 

.  ^  the  Registry 

nature,  and,  having  no  particular  reference  to  the  bul 
West  Indies,  may  be  passed  over.     The  third 

*  Mr.  DalUui,  of  Jamaica,  must  hare  seen  and  felt  this  when  he  wrote  the 
fotlowiiitf  verses  so  truly  deacriptive  of  the  negro  :— 

What  are  the  joys  of  white  man  liere  ? 

What  are  Ids  pleasures  ?  say ; 
Me  want  no  joys,  no  ill  me  fear. 

Bat  on  my  bonja  play. 

Me  sing  all  day,  me  sleep  all  night. 
Me  hab  no  care,  my  heart  is  light ; 
Me  tinlc  not  what  to-morrow  bring. 
Me  happy,  so  me  sing. 

« 

Bat  white  man's  Joys  are  not  lilie  mine, 

Dho'  he  look  smart  and  gay ; 
He  proud,  he  jealous,  haughty,  (ine, 

While  I  my  bouja  play. 

He  sleep  all  day,  he  walce  all  night. 
He  full  of  care ,  his  heart  no  light ; 
He  gn»t  deal  want,  he  little  get. 
He  sorry,  so  he  fret. 

Me  euvy  not  dhe  white  man  dhen. 

Me  poor  but  me  is  gay ; 
Me  gbhd  at  heart,  me  happy  when 

Me  on  my  bonja  play. 

Me  siiig  all  day,  mc  sleep  all  night, 
Mc  hah  no  caiv,  my  heart  is  light ; 
3Ie  tiuk  not  what  to-morrow  bring, 
&Ie  happy,  so  me  sing. 
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is  principally  occupied  with  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment against  a  report  of  the  Jamaica  Assem- 
bly in  ISiS,  when  the  colonies  were  threatened 
with  a  registry  law  by  the  British  parliament,  or 
rather  ty  the  African  Institution  through  parlia- 
ment. The  agitation  of  this  question  was  preced- 
ed by  a  maiiifesto  from  Mr.  Stephen,  uiider  thfe 
title  of  Reasons  for  Registry^  exceeding  iii  abuse 
of  the  colonists  any  thing  that  had  previously  is- 
sued from  the  press,  already  groaning  under  re- 
ports of  the  African  Institution  and  two-penny 
pamphli^ts  on  the  oppression  of  the  negroes.  Yet 
the  measure  failed,  and  as  there  was^  perhaps^ 
next  to  the  insurrection  at  Barbadoes,  nothing 
that  aided  more  in  defeating  this  project  of  parlia- 
mentary interference  with  the  internal  aflFairs  of 
the  colonies  (and  the  placing  theih,  in  fact,  in  the 
grasp  of  a  hostile  faction)  than  the  able  report 
transmitted  from  Jamaica,  and  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cial hostility  it  excited  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
colonists.^ 


cdonwj  and    ^     Against  a  charge  by  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  Rea- 
wy.  sons  for  Registry ,  that  the  British  colonial  slavery 

exceeded  in  cruelty  and  oppression  any  thing  ever 

*  This  excellent  report  was  drawn  np  by  the  kte  Mr.  Jolin  Shand,  to  wbom 
Jamaica  was  greatly  iudebted  on  that  trying  occasion,  as  on  many  others ;  he 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  into  the  Honse  of  Assembly  the  meliorated 
Slare  Code  of  1816,  so  frequently  referred  to ;  and  previously,  a  bill  for  extend- 
ing important  privileges  to  the  free  coloured  population, — a  measure  of  sound 
and  liberal  policy,  reflecting:  the  more  honour  on  Mr.  Shaud,  as  there  e»8ted 
a  strong  prejudice  against  such  concessions. 
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kmown  iil  the  worlds  this  report  infttaneed  tlie 
slaverer  of  the  Romans  as  incomparably  more 
cruel  and  oppressive.  Mr.  S.  labours  this  point 
very  hard^  and  through  the  whole  of  his  ponderous 
volume  palliates  atid  justifies  the  Roman^  while  he 
exaggerates  the  severity  of  the  British  West  India 
slave  laws.  Into  these  comparisons  it  has  been 
no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter,  as  leading  into  too 
great  detail ;  but  the  following  description  of  Ito- 
man  slavery,  from  the  pen  of  its  defender,  is  m 
much  in  point,  and  marks  so  strongly  the  difllbr- 
ence  between  the  two  states,  Roman  and  Colcoaial 
slavery,  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  it  a  place. 

*  In  analogy  to  the  inflictions  by  the  public  mngistrate,  the  pa- 
teffdMlias,  or  lord  of  the  Rotnan  household,*  (in  the  West  Indies 
ihB  slave-mastery)  *  who  htid  judicial  authority  ^*  (in  the  West  tk- 
dies,  despotic  paweTf)  *  over  hi$  slaves  and  childreB)  evBu  to  die  ex- 
tent of  capital  punishments,  established  his  ergastulnmf  a  domeslic 
prison  and  workhouse,  and  condemned  his  criminal  slaves*  (ia  the 
West  Indies,  victims  of  oppression)  ^  to  such  periods  of  confine- 
inent  aiid  penal  labotff'  in  it  as  their  offences  seemed  to  hloi  to  di^ 
aerre ;  adding,  in  heinous  cases,  stripes,  or  severer  corporal  pufiisB- 
alaits,  and  even  deatb  itself.  On  his  domaiiiB  ill  the  eonatrf, 
the  erga^iuli  were  brought  out  in  the  daytime  to  their  rural  k- 
boiirs ;  but,  to  denote  tlieir  correctional  state,  and  to  prevent 
their  escape,  they  often  wore  chains  or  gyves  on  their  legs.*  p.  341. 

Thus  we  see,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephen 
hinaself,  that  ^  the  .lord  of  the  Roman  household* 
had  an  absoliU;e  and  uhcontroUed  potver  over  bis 
slave  ;  could  pimish  him  to  any  extent ;  work  him 
in  diains ;  even  put  liiiki  to  deaths  The  power  of 
the  master  in  our  islands  is  limited  to  the  infliction 
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of  thirty-nine  stripes ;  yet  see  how.  this  impar- 
tial commentator  can  palliate  when  palliations  will 
serve  his  purpose.  If  the  Roman  slave-master 
punished  his  slave,  it  was  *  often,  no  doubt/  we  are 
told,  ^  for  offences  which  the  civil  magistrate  would 
otherwise  have  taken  notice  of,  and  punidied  with 
death  or  the  mines.*  p.  341.  Does  Mr.  S.  not 
know  that  a  West  India  master  also  often  satbfies 
himself  with  the  comparatively  lenient  punishment 
(wliich  he  can  inflict)  of  thirty-nine  stripes  for  a 
crime  that  would,  if  brought  before  the  civil  mib« 
gistrate,  subject  the  culprit  to  death,  or  send  him 
to  the  Spanish  mines  1  Oh,  no !  I  had  foigot, 
that  blood-thirsty  Englishmen  in  the  colonies  slit 
open  the  noses,  cut  off  the  ears,  the  feet,  the  hands, 
and  other  members  of  their  slaves  for  ^  petty  mis- 
demeanors— ^nay,  even  for  actions  in  their  nature 
innocent ! ' 

Mr.  Stephen  is  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  great  number  of  chained  labourers  in  Italy,  but 
insists  that  they  were  the  convicts  of  the  public  or 
domestic  tribunals,  p.  345.  ^  Domestic  tribunals' 
is  another  of  those  fine  phrases  so  tenderly  and 
courteously  appropriated  to  *  the  lords  of  the  Ro- 
man households.*  In  the  West  Indies,  it  would 
have  been  slave-owners,  or  ^  petty  despots.*  The 
domestic  tribunals  of  Jamaica,  however,  possess  no 
such  despotic  powers,  as  Mr.  Stephen  well  knows. 

WorkkMMi.        From  this  he  passes  to  the  West  India  work- 
houses*. 
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^  Jsaiidct,*  sajs  he, '  if  I  mislake  not,  was  dM  fint  of  the  British 
ccdoaies  that  adopted  these  terrible  alave-prispiM,  called  work* 
houses,  and  the  public  or  parochial  slave-chains,  vhich  thirty  years 
ago  were  unknown  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and,  as  I  believe,  in 
all  the  Windward  Islands  we  then  possessed  ;  but  now  the  bad  ex* 
ample  has  been  followed  at  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Grenada, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  and  perhaps  in  our  other  colonies,  llieir 
having  been  so  long  dispensed  with  in  most  of  our  islands  is  a  pretty 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  cannot  any  where  be  necessary.*  p.  354, 

'    According  to  our  author's  u^ual  custom,  this  is 
^^acing  before  the  British  public  one  side  of  the 
questicMi^  and  keeping  the  other  in  the  shade. 
Who  would  not  rather  that  such  establishments 
were  abolished  if  they  could  be  dispensed  with  ? 
Net  the  colonists  surely,  to  whom  they  are  so 
heavy  a  burthen.    Unfortunately,  there  is  another 
poiat  to  be  considered,  upon  which  we  shall  be 
glad  Co  have  Mr.  Stephetk's  counsel : — ^what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  criminals?    He  has  said  that 
dibrty  years  ago  workhouses  were  unknown  in  the 
Leewitrd  Islands,  but  he  has  not  said  if  crime  was 
happily  then  unknown  also,  or  how  the  criminals 
were  disposed    of; — a  very   essential   piece  of 
information  one  would  think  to  enable  a  man  of 
sober  reason  to  form  an  opinion,  whether  those 
ettaUishmebts  were  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the 
wretches  condemned  to  them.  Ifbard  labour  is  be« 
tween  them  and  death  or  banishment  to  the  Spanish 
mines,  it  is  surely  the  most  merciful  of  the  three. 
But  it  is  Plough  for  Mr.  S.  if  a  prejudice  can  be 
excited  ag^nst  the  colonists,  by .  depicting  and 
commiseratiilg  all  the  hardships  incident  not  only 
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to  shret^,  but  even  to  crime  Itself,  froin  tiit  pioi^ 
nishmeiit  of  which  it  would  seem  that  tlegtbe^ 
ought  alone  in  the  world  to  be  exempted. 

Branding  of         The  uett  charge  is  the  practice  which  onee 
existed  of  marking  newly-imported  Afiicahs^  of 
course  how  obsolete,  but  not  likely  to  be  soon 
obsolete    as  a  weapon  against  the  colonists. — 
Anibiig  all  the  rarious  means  niikle  use  of.  to 
|)rejudice  the  ininds  of  the  British  publiii  i^nftk 
their  eountrymen  in  the  colonies,  perliaps  there  is 
iioiii^  where  misrepresehtiition  hbs  b4^en  carried 
liffther  thdn  with  regaM  to  this  pnlctibe.    Grant* 
ing  that  it  had  its  origin  iti  self-interest,  humanity 
^tis  alsb  t)rdmot^  by  it ;  ti  newly-imported  Afri^ 
^an  odeasiohally  wkiidi^i^ed  iaway  md  lost  htmsel^ 
rir  was  seduced  away  by  others  ;  and  when  taken 
tip  and  cbmmitted,  as  frequency  happened,  to 
lome  distdnt  workhouse,  beihgf  of  cburse  utabte 
to  s^eak  English,  he  could  give  nO  dc&Oifflt  of 
himsislf  by  which  it  tvas  ^itetble  tc»  his  ttuistertii 
identify  him  in  a  public  advettbeijieilt  j  tod  Hie 
bbnset^uence  was,  hot  only  his  loss  to  thb  owner, 
but,  which  \Tas  more  important  to  humanity,  it 
iscip^rated  him  for  ever  from  hii^  shipmates  and 
fricnd^i  and  from  a  permanent  and  comfiirtable 
hohie  on  a  plantation,  and  placed  hita  in  tlie  poa^ 
session  of  ohe  of  those  low  characters  whe  aM 
ihost  commonly  the  purchdsets  of  woi^date 
slaves. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  a  practice  which  lAs  been 
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irepresehtecl  as  ii  flagrant  outrage  of  htlihUlity. 
The  manner  of  affixing  thfe  mark  ttras  simply  this : 
the  place  chosen  (generally  the  back  of  the  6hbul-^ 
der)  was  touched  with  olive  oil ;  the  initisll  letterSj 
formed  of  silver  upon  a  plate  about  the  sizd  of 
the  head  of  a  silver  pehcil  or  small  sefil,  wer6 
then  htated  with  spirits  of  wine,  arid  the  slightest 
possible  touch  of  these  upon  the  oil  left  the  form 
of  the  letters  itrithout  injurihg  the  skin.  All  mA 
the  work  of  a  momfent,  and  produced  no  more 
pain  than  the  prick  bf  a  pin  or  the  bite  of  a  lieeeh. 
Yet  this  has  been  called  branding  the  slaves  idtH 
red-hot  irons,  like  cattle!  Nor  hds  the  ehargd 
Been  limited  to  the  feet,  that  newly-imported  Afri- 
cans orily  were  thus  marked ;  it  has  beeii  obstittktdjf 
maintained  in  the  face  of  truth  that  the  praetidi^ia 
universal. 

•     

The  native,  or  creole  negroes  of  JamaleiEi  ftrt 
nbt,  and  never  were  marked,  with  the  excepdon  ttf 
Such  incorrigible  wandering  vagrants  as  it  ift  ihi- 
Jpossible  to  keep  at  home.  The  number  of  thesd 
is  stnall ;  but  I  admit  that  I  consider  it  a  delect  M 
the  laws,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon  remedied,  thai 
tven  the  marking  of  these  should  riow  b6  JJer^ 
mitted  unless  by  order  of  a  court.  Arguing  from 
the  workhouse  lists,  we  see  it  stoutly  maintained 
in  the  English  prints,  that  ^  branding  with  a  red- 
hot  iron'  is  customary,  nay  universal;  and  if  the 
slaves  in  workhouses  were  a  feir  criterion,  the  in- 
ference no  doubt  would  be,  that  the  majority  are 
^rked ;  but  to  form  a  conclusion  eoncerxiihg  the 
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whole  negro  population  from  those  in  the  woik« 
houses,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of 
the  people  of  England  from  those  in  the  houses  of 
correction. 

There  is  another  view  Mr.  Stephen  takes  of  the 
now  obsolete  practice  of  marking  Africans :  '  The 

*  reproach  of  it/  says  he,  ^  consists  not  so  much 
^  in  the  pwi  of  branding,  which,  though  not  in- 

*  considerable,  may  be  brief,  as  in  the  coarse  and 
'  contemptuous  affront  thus  offered  to  the  sacred 
'  human  form,  by  stamping  upon  it  an  unsightly 

*  and  indelible  record  of  a  degraded  and  igno* 

*  minious  condition.'  p.  349. 

On  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
was  done  under  no  imputation  of  crime,  and  there- 
fore attached  no  disgrace.  The  ^  sacred  form'  of 
the  African  had  already  been  degraded  by  such  an 
unsightly  and  indelible  record  of  his  savage  con- 
dition, that  it  would  require  no  small  stretch  of 
credulity  to  believe  that  he  could  feel  particularly 
tender  of  this  very  slight  additional  mark  on  his 
already  tattooed  skin.  In  truth  he  had  no  such 
feelings.  The  case  is  now  altered :  bad  characters 
only  are  marked ;  and  it  is  consequently  felt  as  a 
degradation. 

In  some  notes  to  this  section,  Mr.  Stephen  cen- 
sures the  Jamaica  Assembly  for  fallaciously  hold- 
ing out  the  treatment  of  the  ergastuli  (or  work- 
house-slaves) *  as  a  picture  of  Roman  slavery  in 
^  ^  general ;'  and  with  admirable  consistency,  in  the 
very  next  })age,  holds  out  the  treatment  of  the 
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workhouse-slaves  in  Jamaica  as  a  picture  of  West 
India  slavery  in  general,  pp.  348^  349. 

*  Sect.  IV.^-Sources  of  private  Slavery,   properly  so  called/  SonrcesofSla- 
^  «-g  very,  and  ille- 

P«  ''*"'•  gel  importa- 

In  this  section,  our  author  presumes  that  the 
Polish  peasant  may  now  leave  the  estate,  though 
bom  in  servitude  upon  it :  fays  it  down  as  certain 
fhat  the  slavery  which  formerly  existed  in  England 
*  had  but  ONE  source,  the  immemorial  servile 
^  condition  of  all  the  paternal  ancestors ; '  yet 
forthwith  speaks  of  another  source^  ^  the  villein's 
'  confession  in  a  court  of  record.*  Next  comes 
'  the  mild  species  of  slavery'  which  exists  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  has^teen  diflferent  sources ;  then  the 
slavery  of  the  African  hordes  very  learnedly 
treated;  Mr.  Park  accused  of  inaccuracy;  and 
cases  stated,  in  which  ^  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
^  the  law  of  Africa  is  not  misconceived  and  abused/ 
Very  likely ;  and  we  shall  not  waste  the  reader's 
time  witii  a  discussion  of  presumptions,  surmises, 
and  conjectures. 

The  importance  of  having  a  registry  of  slaves 
established  in  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament, 
is  next  enlarged  on ;  and  those  acts  which  the 
Assemblies  have  passed  for  the  purpose,  are  repre-  s 

seated  as  ineffectual. 

The  object  contemplated  by  registration  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  illegal  importation  of  Africans, 
with  which,  among  the  many  false  accusations 
brought  against  them,  the  colonists  were  charged ; 


tad  tbe  tfgidlntiim  pf  Jlwaioa>  contrary  t»  \t^ 
own  better  jvnigmwK  waa  [rivalled  upfHi»  at  tkf^ 
earnest  desire  of  government  and  the  frieoda  of 
ibe  colony  in  England,  and  under  a  promise  of 
no  further  interference,  to  pass  a  law  for  having 
the  slaves  registered  every  third  year.  Ttiis  Iftw 
costs  the  island,  trienoially,  thQ  sum  pf  lOfiOOl.^ 
besides  a  great  deal  pf  trouble,  especially  to  thfs 
coloured  class.  They  have  first  to  g4>  to  the  Ka^ 
gistry  Office  foften  at  a  considerable  distance)  to 
procure  a  printed  form ;  then  to  some  white  per- 
Ban  to  fill  it  iip  for  them ;  then  to  a  magi^tn^  to 
awear  to  it ;  and,  lastly,  they  must  carry  it  bapk  to 
the  Pari^  Registry  O^ce  to  be  recorded :  aQ4  if 
there  happens  to  be  any  informality,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  all  this  is  to  do  over  again.  494  f^V 
what  purpose  was  all  this  expense  and  trpiibl^ 
incurred  ?  To  abolish  an  evil  whiph  had  no  exr 
istence  I  Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapspd  since 
the  indignation  of  the  country  t^s  lopd  and  vehe- 
ment against  the  colonies  for  this  alleged  violation 
of  the  abolitioA-law.  Now  we  do  not  hear  9,  word 
on  die  subject;  the  falsehood  of  the  charge 
has  become  so  notorious,  that  evpn .  the  Sdinr 
burgl)  Review  has,  in  a  late  Number,  be^ 
obliged  to  confess  it.*  liCt  it  be  hoped  tbAt 
time  will   dispel  many  of  the  other  preJiicliP^s 

*  W^o  doubts  the  actiirity  of  individuals  iu  this  coontry,  were  ihe  .coustlUited 
amhoritiea  to  slnmber?  Yet  what  instances  of  slave-trading  have  been 
bnn^iit  to  ]i(^  ?  One  outlawry  and  two  convictions,  ve  ]HA\e9fi,  t^  ^U  tet 
have  been  tried  in  England  since  the  traflSc  was  niade  a  felony  ;  and  no  oue 

}m  erer  pretended  that  the  act  of  m  \  ia  ervled.  No*  ai|  p«  SOI. 


tgfimt  the  Snflfsli  e^lcmi^ts  wbUdi  u^  equidly 

It  has  been  stated^  as  one  of  the  good  e&ets 
of  the  registry  law,  that  it  has  increased  the 
vevenue  of  Jamaica.  True>  it  has  compelled  a 
great  numbei"  of  poor  people,  principally  of  coloui*, 
who  own  a  few  slaves,  to  make  returns  of  them  to 
the  parish  vestries,  which  they  jH'eviously  did  not, 
and  has  thus  subjected  them  to  the  poll-tax.  But 
what  proportion  does  the  faiorease  of  revenue, 
tbua  acqmred,  bear  to  the  total  expense  of  re- 
l^stntion } 


<  Sect.  V.^Of  ihe  sources  of  Slarery  in  die  BritiBh  colonies/  Sovkm  of 
inA  SlSTcry. 

p«3o4 

After  tracing  Bnglish  slavery  or  villeinage  to 
its  source,  '  tiie  immemorial  servile  condition  of 
^  all  tiie  paternal  ancestors  ;*  after  expatiating  on 
tiie  origin  of  this  state  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  die 
unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  our  author  passes  to 
tiie  origin  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
repeats  what  he  has  again  and  again  stated,  that 
no  act  of  assembly  has  expressly  declared  hi  what 
maimer  slavery  shall  originate.  Neither  has  he ' 
told  us  of  any  act  df  parliament  in  England,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  villeinage  should  ori- 
ginate ^  from  the  immemorial  servile  condition  of 
^  all  the  paternal  ancestors ;'  or,  indeed,  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  any  country,  declaring  how 
tfais  state  should  originate ;  yet  surely  such  an  act 
must  ha¥«  b^en  more  necessary  in  countries  where 
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slavery  did  originate^  than  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
exists  it  is  true,  but  never  did,  and  neVtt  eax), 
originate.  There,  as  in  other  places,  the  state  is 
hereditary,  and  passes  to  the  descendants  of  Afri- 
can slaves ;  but  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  free- 
man, whether  white,  black,  or  brown,  can  posiafaly 
be  made  a  slave. 

The  original  stock,  it  is  well  known,  had  been 
purchased  in  Africa  by  English  merchants,  and 
were  by  them  carried  to  the  colonies  and  sold.  But 
the  blame,  it  seems,  is  due  to  the  colonists  (always 
the  greatest  offenders)  for  not  ascertaining  that 
the  African  title  was  good.  A  court  of  equity 
established  in  a  Guinea-yard  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  hear  and  decide  on  the  titles  to  the  slaves 
brought  in,  would  certainly  have  been  a  novelty 
in  judicature,  from  the  variety  of  tongues,  in  which 
the -proceedings  must  necessarily  have  been  carried 
on,  and. from  the  circumstance  that  every  question 
at  issue  must  have  been  decided  by  the  evidence 
of  the  parties  themselves,  the  English  ship-master 
and  his  cargo ;  and  even  if  all  these  difficulties 
could  have  been  overcome,  would  England  jhave 
acknowledged  the  right  of  a  Charibbean  inland  to 
exclude  commodities,  which,  according  to  her 
laws,  were  legal  ? 


The  Colotiifts 
are  falsely  ac- 
ciuedofre- 
during  free 
penona  to 
ularery. 


As  already  mentioned,  no  act  of  assembly  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  colonies,  by  which  a  free 
man  can  be  made  a  slave.  But  Mr.  S.  tells  us, 
that  'without  any  act  of  assembly,  usage  aod 
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'  popular  opinion^  received  in  the  colonial  courts 
'  as  law,  have  established  these  comprehensive 

*  maxims :  that  no  white  person  can,  by  any  means 

*  whatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  that  every 
^  man,  woman,  and  child,  whose  skin  is  black,  or 
'  whdse  mother,    grandmother,  or  great-grand- 

*  mother,  was  of  that  complexion,  shall  be  pre-' 
^  sumed  to  be  a  slave,  unless  the  contraiy  can  be 
'  proved/  p.  364. 

It  is  true,  no  white  person  can,  by  any  means 
whatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  in  Jamaica ;  no 
free  person,  whether  white,  black,  or  brown,  can 
be  reduced  to  slavery.  But  there  is  a  slight  dis- 
tinction, for  as  there  never  was  a  white  slave  in 
Jamaica,  there  cannot  well  be  a  presumption 
against  an  unknown  white  person  that  he  is  a  run- 
away slave,  however  liable  a  black  vagrant  may 
be  to  such  a  suspicion.^ 

He  adds,  *  that  by  Tarioas  acta  of  aMembly  in  different  islandsi 
unknown  negroes  and  molattoes,  and  persons  of  thatjunfbrtunate 
race  who  have  committed  or  are  suspected  of  any  offence  against 
the  pohce,  are  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  kept  in  gaol,  \vithout 
even  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate ;  and  unless  they  are  claimed 
within  a  limited  time  by  some  owner,  who  can  prove  them  to  be 
bis  property,  or  they  themselves  can  produce  legal  evidence  of  their 
freedom,  they  are  publicly  sold  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  whose  bill 

*  '  How  unjust,  how  abominable,  that  men  should  be  kept  in  bondage 
nerelp  on  account  of  their  colour  !'  is  the  cry  of  many  ignorant  persons,  as  il 
the  Afrioios  liad  been  slaves  in  their  own  country  because  they  were  blacic ; 
^  if  the  trade  In  African  slaves  had  been  encouraged  by  parliament  liecauscr 
they  were  blacic ;  or  the  colonists  bad  ever  had  white  slaves,  and  liad  emand* 
Fated  these  while  they  kept  the  negro  in  bondage,  liecanse  he  was  black.  A« 
^ell  might  they  say  that  Englishmen  ansfree,  because  they  are  wliite ;  or  thai 
^  sure  more  civilized  and  refined  than  tlie  Africans,  because  they  are  white. 
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of  sale  is  a  Wud  and  unimpMclmUe  tide/  p.  368,  '  Aad  that 
free  negroes  are  in  fact  often  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  proceed- 
in^  under  these  unjust  and  tyrannical  laws,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe,*  p.  369. 

The  laws  thus  misrepresented  are  certain  police 
regulations,  necessary  to  protect  property  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently shew ;  but  I  would  first  propose  to  Mr.  S. 
the  following  questions:  If  there  exists  among* 
the  English  colonists  such  a  disposition  to  reduce 
to  slavery  every  ipan,  woman,  and  child^  wiHi  a 
black  or  coloured  skin,  who  are  one  and  all  the 
(^spring  of  slaves,  how  did  these  people  tvex 
happen  to  be  free  ?  If  they  or  their  parents  were^ 
without  any  compulsory  law^  emancipated  by  the 
whites,  is  it  credible  that,  while  fhe  whit^  were 
thus  emancipating  them  on  the  one  hand,  they 
were  wrongfully  enslaving  them  on  the  other  J 
Ijct  our  author  explain  this  inconsistency ;  let 
him  also  account  for  the  fact  no  less  at  variance 
with  his  assertions^  tliat  the  number  of  free  per-» 
sons  of  colour  in  the  island,  stated  by  B.  Edwards^ 
m  1788,  at  10,000,  has  now  increased,  as 
appears  from  Stewart*s  View  of  Jamaica,  pub- 
fished  in  1823,  to  35,000,  and,  I  believe,  to  nearer 
40,000, 

These  facts  certainly  do  not  appear  to  accord 
with  the  charge  against  the  colonists  ;  but  perhaps 
they  will  explain  the  reason  why  in  suppm't  of  it 
Mr.  S.  and  his  fiiends  do  not  adduce  a  single  case 
of  a  free  person  havi^ig  been  reduced  to  slavery  in 
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tibe  colonies,  and  are  obliged  to  let  the  accusation 
rest  on,  ^  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe/* 

In  an  island  like  Jamaica,  contmning  320,000 
slaves,  it  is  very  evident  there  will  be  criminals, 
aod,  as  in  all  other  communities  (not  excepting 
England  itself,)  a  number  of  indolent,  profligate, 
and  improvident  beings,  who,  if  they  can  help  it, 
will  do  nothing  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
Slaves  of  this  description  are  of  course  prone  to 
desertion ;  and  the  extent  of  uncultivated  country, 
wad  means  of  supporting  themselves  in  it,  are 


*  1  had  formerly  occasion  to  mentiou  aii  idea  entertained  by  Ihe  Africii^ 
negroes,  that  false  swearing  may  bringsome  disease  or  temporal  calamity  upon 
tittm*  bat  tliat  thcnr  having  a  k'Qken  rial  in  their  mouth,  wiieu  giriug  erideiioe| 
is  a  charm  to  prevent  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  noticing  here  that,  as  human  nature 
k every  vdicre  pretty  much  the  same,  tliere  exists  a  practice  rery  similar  to  tfaii 
in  our  o vn  country,  where  some  pei-sops  have  a  way  of  adraueing  the  moti 
unwarranted  charges  against  tho&e  they  wisii  to  injure,  only  using  the  precau- 
tloit  to  have  lun  /  thinks  or  //ntr ,  in  their  mouth,  as  a  sahro  or  hrokeik  riah 
Thus  our  author,  speaking  of  the  blacic  troops  disbanded  in  the  West  Indies, 
says,  'They  hare  been  talcen  up  and  sent  to  prison  as  run-away  slaves,  ana 

*  have  b^en  sold,  I  £Bar,  in  many  case^,  u|>ou  the  pi-esumption  of  law  arising 

*  from  their  colour,  because  they  could  not,  witliin  the  29faort  time  limited  by 
'  those  laws,  make  proof  of  their  freedom.*  p.  427. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  tlie  broken  rial  here;  and  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
woilc  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  cannot  fail  to  observe  othei*  InstMces 
of  tU  use  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  figure  admirably  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  such  an  author.  The  next  tot  disant  *  friend  of  humanity,'  or  '  advocate  of 
tilt  sbves,'  quotes  the  assertion,  forgetting  or  omitting  the  rial»  which,  in« 
deed,  many  careless  readers  will  overlook.  Thus  the  lie  gets  into  circulation, 
and  the  purpose  of  its  author  is  attained. 

Mr.  8.  complaus.  In  his  Preface,  of  certain  calumnies  touching  himself  and 
his  son ;  and  it  is  not  unainusing  to  sec  how  vehemently  indignant  a  man  who 
'^  <o  liberal  of  abuse  to  othen  can  be,  if  but  a  hair  of  hu  ow»  head  i»  toudiedi 
Regarding  those  accusations  it  is  not  my  wisii  to  say  more  or  le33.  I  aoi 
^Hing  to  believe  they  are  calumnies  till  I  pee  proof  ia  the  coittrary;  bifl 
S'Atiikg  they  are,  might  not  au  enemy,  who  citose  to  use  the  weapon^  with 
which  our  author  assails  tlie  colonisis*  thus  express  himself:  *  Mr.  Stephen's 

*  snl  fot  the  system  of  sbivu-registrttioti  was,  I/ear»  a  mere  cloait  for  iMslMl 
'  cuds.  He  succeeded  in  getting  his  son  into  a  lucrative  situation ;  and  tiiat  Ita 

'  has  seduced  hhn  hito  offldal  perfidy,  in  bctnying  the  secrets  of  the  c(>I<miiil  • 

Q  2 
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such,  that  they  could  never  be  recovered  by  their 
masters,  but  that  they  become  weary  of  living  in 
this  wandering  way  of  life,  and  return  home  ;  or, 
as  more  frequently  happens,  seek  an  intercourse 
with  the  negroes  on  some  distant  plantation,  by 
whom  in  the  end  they  are  apprehended  and 
carried  to  the  nearest  workhouse.  It  is  with  sucli 
characters  that  the  workhouses  are  filled, — crimi- 
nal slaves,  or  such  as  have  fled  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  some  crime  they  have  committed, 
and  are  apprehended  as  run-aways  where  they  are 
unknown ;  and  the  more  numerous  class  of  idle 
vagrants,  who,  with  no  disposition  to  work  or  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  prey  on 
the  industry  of  others,  like  the  vagrant  paupers  of 
England — with  this  difference,  that  the  former  sup- 
port themselves  wholly  by  plunder,  whil«  the 
latter,  under  a  stricter  police,  and  where  provisions 
^  are  not  so  easily  got  at,  must  generally  be  satisfied 
with  what  is  given  them. 

Now  here  is  an  evil,  not  of  a  temporary  nature, 
but  which  will  last,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
until  not  only  crimes,  but  all  the  minor  vices  of 
indolence,  drunkenness,  &c.,  shall  cease  among 
mankind.  When  that  happy  era  shall  arrive,  then, 
indeed,  Mr,  Stephen's  theory  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  practice ;  no  workhouses  will  be  required 
in  Jamaica,  nor  houses  of  correction  in  England  ; 
and  there  will  be  no  sales  of  workhouse-slaves. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  What 
other  system  of  police  for  a  society  so  constituted 
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can  he^  or  any  of  his  friends^  suggest^  that  will 
better  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  better 
support  the  just  rights  of  property,  or  more 
effectually  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

Suppose  a  slave  of  the  above  description  deserts 
his  master,  and  proceeds  to  a  district  a  hundred 
or  even  fifty  miles  distant,  where,  assuming  a  new 
name,  he  pretends  to  be  free,  it  is  evident  there  is 

•  * 

nothing  but  the.  laws  in  question  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  his  point:  if  apprehended,  the 
chances  are,  that  neither  the  superintendent  of 
the  workhouse,  nor  any  person  in  it,  can  detect 
the  falsehood  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  him  ; 
nor  is  there  any  greater  probability  that  the  distant 
master  can,  from  the  false  name  given  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, discover  his  slave  and  claim  him.  Be 
it  also  remenibered,  that  in  this  way  not  only 
fugitive  slaves,  or  vagrants,  but  criminals  who 
had  fled  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  worst 
crimes,  would  effect  their  freedom,  while  the 
faithful  servant  would  remain  in  bondage.  Whether 
this  is  Mr.  Stephen's  object,  whether  he  wishes 
to  give  encouragement  and  protection  to  vice 
and  crime,  or  if  he  errs  through  ignorance,  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  the  colonists,  to  whom  the  result 
of  his  laws,  however  intended,  would  be;  destruc- 
tion. It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question,  \yhether 
slavery  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  colonies, 
or  put  an  end  to  at  once  by  giving  a  fair  compen* 
sation  to  the  colonists  ;  but  surely  no  one  ^vill  say 
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that  this  18  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  get  quit 
of  it.  While  the  system  exists,  the  law,  if  its 
ohject  is  to  protect  property,  must  surely  be 
framed  to  keep  as  slaves  those  who  are  slaves,  till 
legitimately  freed.  Tliat  it  does  more,  is  not 
proved,  nor  attempted  to  be  proved.  It  is  indeed 
alleged,  that  ^  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  * 
it  does  more ;  but  where  this  abundant  reason  to 
believe  is  to  be  found,  we  are  not  told  ;  and  if  the 
evil  did  exist,  it  certainly  is  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary that  it  never  should  have  been  cbmplatned 
of  by  the  free  people  of  colour  themselves. 

In  a  society  so  constituted,  it  is  manifest  the 
law  must  necessarily  take  cognizance,  not  only  of 
all  known  run- away  slaves,  or  such  vagrants  as 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  slaves,  but  also  of 
all  suspicions-looking  unknown  negroes  who  can- 
iiot  give  an  account  of  themselves.  And  to  say  that 
iitich  ought  not  to  be  sold,  is,  in  other  words,  to 
sray,  that  a  slave  should  only  have  to  run  aWay 
from  his  master,  and  be  free  ;  which,  tliougli  some 
in  England  might  think  it  highly  proper  (their 
Own  interest  not  being  concerned,)  cannot  well  be 
the  law  in  Jamaica,  or  in  any  other  country  where 
slavery  is  established. 

'  A  considerable  number  of  the  negroes  advertised/  says  Mr.  S., 

'  will  be  found  to  have  no  known  masters,  and  to  allege  that  they 

« 

are  free  persons ;  and  yet  the  advertisements  state  that  they  are  to 
W  sold  at  an  early  period,  unless  claimed  by  an  owner,  or  prottd 
bj  sufieient  evideAce  to  be  free«'  p.  369.    . 

To  have  no  known  master,  and  to  be  free,  are 
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pratoiioes  occarionally  set  up  by  the  mote  artAil  i 
but  any  cme  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  lists  published^  will  see  that  but  a  very  incon- 
rideraUe  number  of  the  negroes  advertised  ever 
pretend  to  be  fr$e.  The  ^  early  period*  at  which 
they  may  be  sold  is  four  months  from  the  date  of 
their  committaL 

Now  as  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  evidence 
of  freedom.  In  the  first  place,  all  manumission 
deeds  are  recorded)  and  the  person  manumised 
faafi  a  certiAeate  of  it,  or  can  procure  one  from  &e 
record  at  any  time  when  wanted.  Secondly,  every 
one  bora  free  is  baptized,  and  has  his  of  her  name 
recorded  as  a  free  person  in  the  parochial  regis- 
ters; consequently,  in  either  ease,  there  can  be 
jio  ^fficulty  in  procuring  even    ^documentary 

*  evidence*  of  freedom,  if  such  were  necessary, 
which  in  practice  it  is  not ;  for  to  shew  by  re^ 
ferenee  to  any  respectable  person  that  he  has 
been  known  as  but  reputedly  free,  is  always  su^ 
fieient  to  save  a  negro  from  beiug  committed  to 
a  workhouse  as  a  slave,  or  to  liberate  him  fh)m  it 
if  he  has  been  committed.  If,  therefore,  any  freb 
•negro  e^  mulatto,  going  to  a  part  of  the  country 

where  he  is  unknown,  should,  by  any  improper 
'  conduct,  bring  suspicion  on  himself,  and  be  ap- 

•  prehended,  and  committed  to  a  gaol  or  workhouse, 
.  and  if  he  has  no  testimonial  of  his  freedom  to 

exhibit,  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring, 
within  four  months,  a  certificate  of  his  freedom 
from  the  Record  Office  or  the  parochial  register^ 
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or  the  testimony  or  letter  of  some  re^peetaUe 
person,  stating  that  he  has  known  him  as  reputedly 
free? 

In  these  cireumstanees  where  is  the  danger,  or 
indeed  the  possibility,  of  a  free  person  being  re- 
duced to  slavery?  and  let  Mr.  Stephen  explain 
what  benefit  would  result  to  the  white  people 
from  it,  as  I  cannot  conceive  any  possible  motive 
or  inducement.  The  price  received  for  workhouse^ 
slaves  goes  to  the  public,  not  to  any  individual,; 
moreover,  they  are  such  characters  as  no  respeet* 
able  planter  will  introduce  among  his  people,  attd 
seldom  sell  for  more  than  pays  their  fees. 

As  to  free  negroes  coming  from  other  states  to 
aettle  in  Jamaica,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
will  not,  in  removing  from  one  island  to  aqoth^r, 
use  the  very  simple  precaution  of  carrying  with 
them  documents  which  they  know  to  be  every 
%vhcre  necessary  in  the  colonies  ?  And  even  if  a 
free  negro  comes  to  Jamaica  ignorant  of  this  law» 
he  learns  it  on  his  arrival,  and  is  under  no  nec^es^k 
sity  to  remain ;  though  the  truth  is,  he  would  run 
no  risk ;  as  a  decent  person  of  any  colour,  earning 
his  bread .  in  an  honest  way,  is  no  more  molested 
in  Jamaica  than  in  England, 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  since  such  laws 
are  necessary  to  protect  property  and  keep  as 
slaves  those  who  are  slaves  till  lawfully  freed, 
whether  these  laws  are  so  guarded  that  free  pet- 
sons  are  not  endangered  by  them  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  is  haixlly  possible  to  guard  against 
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this  more  anxiouriy.  than  it  is  done  in  Jamaica. 
Not  to  mention  the  facility  which  free  persons 
have  in  procuring  evidence  of  their  freedom,  and 
that  none  ever  are  molested  but  such  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  are  run-away  slaves^  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  70th  and  71st  sections  of 
the  slave  law,  that  when  any  negro  or  other  per- 
son^ detained  in  any  gaol  or  workhouse  as  a  run* 
away  slave,  shall  allege  himself  to  be  free, .  the 
custos,  or  senior  justice  of  the  precinct,  shall  im- 
mediatdy  convene  a  special  sessions,  of  not  less 
than  three  justices  of  the  peace,  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  allegation ;  and  if  it  appear  that  su&b 
person  so  detained  as  a  run-away  slave  is  free^  he 
shall  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  no  slave  so 
detuned,  and  making  such  allegation,  shall  be 
sold  until  such  investigation  has  been  made,  other* 
wise  the  sale  to  be  null  and  void. 

Moreover,  if  the  justices  (easily  satisfied  ao 
they  always  are  where  there  is  the  least  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  claim  of  freedom)  should  not  d^- 
dde  that  the  p<^son  so  detained  is  free,  he  has 
still  another  resource,  and  may  serve  an  ejectment 
IX  writ  of  Homme  Replegiando  on  the  supervisor 
of  the  workhouse,  who,  by  section  72d  of  tlie  slave 
law,  is  required  to  give  four  weeks'  previous  no- 
tice; thereof,  with  a  description  of  the  person  ;  after 
whiefa,  if  no  owner  comes  forward  to  claim  the 
person  in  question  as  bis  slave,  he  must  be  libe- 
rated ;  and  if  a  claimant  appears,  he  must  prove  a 
tide  .before  a  court :  the  person  detained  as  a  slave 
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if  Mti  in  tins' action^  required  to  (Mxift  thil  hd  is 
fihee.  In  proof  of  this»  I  copy  the  following  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Royal  Gaeette5  Jamiiiea,  6ih 
June  1824  :— 

'  Kingston  Workhouse ,  May  22dy  1824. 

*  Whereas  I  have  heen  this  day  served  with  an  action  of  ffo^ 
mine  Replegiando  at  the  suit  of  a  Mack  woman,  therein  tailed 
Beteey  idias  Elisabeth  Green,  and  stated  to  tie  free  hf  Henry  J- 
Rofls,  Eiq.y  her  attorney :  Notice  is  tborefore  hereby  given,  Af^ 
linless  some  person  or  prsona  shall,  within  the  time  limited  by  law, 
inform  me  of  his,  her,  or  their  intention  to  take  the  defence  of  the 
said  action,  I  shall  release  the  said  woman  on  her  fees  being  paid. 
This  woman  was  sent  in  under  the  name  of  Bessej  Oreen,  fa  a 
flteole,  fire  feet  four  inches  Ug^,  mailed  [^  on  the  left  ahouldery 
•ad  faaTing  atafeed  herself  to  be  free,  wm  ordered  by  L  M ^I^wb* 
Esq^  sitting  magistrate,  on  the  14th  of  October  last,  to  be  received 
into  this  workhousei  and  detained  until  proceedings  were  instituted 
to  prore  the  same. 

Herrt  BKOtTGHToir,  Sup. 

This  notice  clearly  shews  the  anuf  probtrndi  in 
this  action  to  be  on  the  master  chiiming^  and  not 
on  the  slave.  Whether  E.  Green  be  free  or  not^ 
unless  a  person  appears  to  claim  her  witiain  fbur 
weeks  after  the  date  oi  the  advertisement^  sbe  will 
be  liberated ;  and  if  a  claimant  appears  he  most 
prove  his  titie ;  she  is  not  required  to  prove  that 
she  is  free. 

It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  claimant 
must  prove  his  right  by  a  written  title^  duty  Mt- 
cuted  and  recorded.  Mr.  S.  indeed,  says,  tiift 
^  the  law  allows  the  master  to  deduce  his  title  by 
^  parol  evidence,  and  demands  no  proof  of  the  ser- 
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*  Tile  state  beyofid  the  colour  of  the'sldn/  p.  390. 
But  tliid  is  of  A  piece  with  his  assertiou,  already 
noticed,  when  treating  of  the  trial  of  slaves  upon 
criminal  accusations^  that  the  proceedings  against 
fhem  in  all  cases,  capital  as  well  as  others,  are 
^  wholly  hy  parol'  There  is  just  las  much  trudi  in 
the  one  proposition  as  in  the  other.  A  man  can 
no  more  lay  claim  to  a  negro  in  Jamaica,  thati  to 
an  estate  in  England,  without  shewing  a  legal  title. 
Hence,  in  purchasing  slaves,  the  first  object  always 
is,  to  ascertain  from  the  public  records  that  the 
person  offering  them  for  sale  holds  a  valid  title, 
and  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them. 

No  evidence  has  been>  nor,  I  believe^  can  be^ 
adduced  to  shew  that  free  persons  have  ever  suf^ 
fered  wrong  by  the  police  laws  under  considera* 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  slaves  in  Jamaica,  by  deserting  and  removing 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  frequently  manage 
to  pass  themselves  as  free,  till  by  being  reputed 
as  such,  they  obtain  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
freedom ;  which,  though  it  may  not  entitle  them 
to  all  the  privileges  of  free  people,  such  as  giving 
evidence,  &c.,  will  save  them  from  being  comtnit* 
ted  to  a  workhouse.  Many  negroes  I  have  myself 
employed  on  board  of  coasting  vessels  as  free 
persons,  who  had  no  document  of  freedom  to 
sliew,  and  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  were  run-away 
slaves ;  but  that  was  no  business  of  mine ;  I  pcud 
them  their  wages  a$  others  did,  and  made  no  in- 
quiries. 
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Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  Mr.  S.^  bearing  in 
mind  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  protect  free  per- 
sons, with  the  fact,  that  while  no  cases  of  such 
.  persons  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  in  the 
colonies  are  even  attempted  to  be  proved,  in- 
stances of  slaves  effecting  their  freedom,  by  de- 
serting and  passing  themselves  as  free,  are  fre- 
quent and  notorious. — 

*•  I  have  said  that  the  AssemblieSy  while  leaving  the  sources  of 
the  condition  undefined,  have,  by  the  presumption  against  free- 
dom, and  by  the  police  acts  together,  virtually  sanctioned  every 
source  of  slavery  to  which  private  fraud  or  violence  may  resort. 
But  this  is  an  inadequate  view  of  the  case.  They  have  invented  a 
cause  of  slavery,  additional  to  all  those  which  lawgivers,  civil  or 
barbarous,  have  elsewhere  recognised,  or  rapacious  avarice  ex- 
plored ;  namely,  the  having  a  black  skin  without  a  deed  of  manu- 
mission. They  have  thus  contrived  to  effect  what  human  despo- 
tism never  attempted  or  imagined  before.  When  they  made  a 
black  or  tawny  skin  a  presumption  of  bondage,  they  threw  a  con- 
venient veil  over  the  enormities  of  the  slave  trade,  and  indulged 
their  proud  contempt  of  the  African  race,  without  danger  to  any 
one  whose  censure  they  feared,  or  whose  rights  they  deemed  worth 
protecting.  Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  might  probably  suffer 
from  it ;  but  these  have  no  share  in  the  work  of  legislation,  or  in 
electing  the  assemblies ;  and  from  an  odious  middle  class,  which 
it  has  been  the  uniform  though  preposterous  policy  of  the  British 
odonies  to  discourage  and  reduce.'  pp.  371 — 2, 

This  is  the  language  of  the  man,  who  says  his 
object  *  is  not  to  inflame  popular  indignation ;  * 
this  is  the  book  which  the  London  emancipation 
society  solicited  the  publication  of,  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  benevolence! 

We  have  already  asked  Mr.  Stephen  to  produce, 
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in  proof  of  this  cruel  and  unmerited  charge,  a 
single  instance  of  a  free  person  having  been  re- 
duced to  slavery  in  the  colonies.  We  call  upon 
him  also  to  reconcile  the  fact  he  himself  admits, 
that  people  of  colour  are  *^  rapidly  increasing/  with 
his  charge,  that  a  '  black  or  a  tawny  skin,  with- 

*  out  a  deed  of  manumission,  dooms  those  persons 

*  to  indiscriminate  slavery/  We  call  upon  him 
farther  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  the  free 
coloured  people  themselves,  whom  we  are  accused 
of  so  cruelly  injuring ;  they  have  repeatedly,  both 
the  blacks  and  the  browns,  applied  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  extension  of  their  political  rights,. which 
sometimes  has  been  granted  and  sometimes  re- 
fused ;  they  have  repeatedly  complained  of  griev^ 
ances ;  but  when  did  they  complain  that  any  of 
their  numbers  were  reduced  by  violence  and  in* 
justice  to  a  state  of  slavery  ?  and  what  other  griev** 
ance  could  equal  this  ? 

In  every  page  of  his  laboured  work,  Mr.  Ste-  Alleged  antipa- 
pheu  speaks  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  the  to^tCe  bfack 
white  people  in  the  colonies  have  of  the  black  and  people. 
brown.    This,  above  all  things,  he  ^  hammers  on 

*  the  public  ear/  But  the  idea  is  too  preposterous 
to  be  entertained  by  any  reasonable  person ; 
causes  are  obvious  for  a  master's  attachment  to 
his  labourers,  who  are  at  the  same  lime  his  pro* 
perty  and  humble  dependents  ;  but  we  can  ima« 
gine  no  causes  for  hatred  and  contempt  of  them. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  any  cause  for  that  animosity 
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which  ha8  been  said  to  exist  between  the  whites 
and  the  free  people  of  colour,  linked  together  as 
they   are   by    consanguinity  and  a  oommunity 
of  interests.     If  the  latter  are  rising  into  im- 
portance as  a  cIbss^ — ^if  some  individuals  among 
them  own  considerable  property  and  hav.^  been 
liberally  educated,  can  a  single  case  of  the  kind 
be  adduced  where  they  have  not  been  indebted 
fot  these  blessings  to  their  white  relatives  and 
friends?    True,  they  have  not  yet  an  equality 
of  political  privileges  with  the  white  people ;  but 
as  a  body  are  they  yet  fit  to  be  put  upon  an  equa«* 
lity  ?  and  if  not,  how  is  the  line  of  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  the  few  who  are,  and  the  many 
who  are  not  ?    Persons  of  property  and  respeota* 
bility  among  them  arc  fully  sensible  of  this  diffi* 
eulty,  and  are  far  from  desiring  tliat  public  tratt'*- 
quillity  should  be  hazarded  by  prematuro  mea- 
sures.   Individuals  of  an  opporite  description  wUl 
be  found  in  every  country;  but,  (though  there 
may  be  some  prejudices  to  overcome,  and  solne 
partial  distinctions  which  might  as  well  be  re- 
moved,) I  have  never,  in  my  own  experience, 
seen  any  appearance  of  animosity  between  tii6 
two  classes  of  white  and  brown  people  on  this 
ground ;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a 
misunderstanding,  unless  the  torch  of  disooni  is 
carried  among  them  by  the  party  in  this  country 
who  are  disposed  to  imbitter  every  thing,  and 
embroil   the   different  classes,  in  tlie   colonies* 
These*  like  Tom  Paine,  find  no  difficultv  in  set* 
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tiing  the  rights  of  mftn ;  govenmi^ts  have  tioi 
fauod  it  quite  so  easy,  ^ 

That  African  negroes  are  looked  upon  as  a  class  SnpeHority  of 

•    «••  i*ii-n*  •  1  the  white  peo- 

mfenor  to  enughtened  Bntons  is  true ;  they  are  ^i^^ ^^' 

themselves  perfectiy  sensible  of  their  inferiority,  8^>- 

however  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.    Build'- 

ing  ships,  for  instance,  particularly  men  of  war, 

and  sailors  ^Jtnding  pass  *  (finding  their  way)  in 

the  ocean  from  Guinea  to  Buckra  Country^  as  they 

call  Jamaica,  I  have  often  heard  them  speak  of 

with  astonishment ;  and  I  was  much  struck  with 

their  admiration  of  the  first  *.  steam-en^ne/  or 

'  smoke^miU^  as  they  call  it,  that  was  set  to  woili: 

in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  resided,  and  which 

they  eame  from  all  quarters  to  see.    The  commcm 

excbunation  was,  ^  Massa-nigger !    wharra  dem 

^  Buckra  no  savi  ?    Wharra  dem  no  can  do  ?  * 

(Fellow-servant !  what  is  it  the  white  people  do 

not  know  ?    What  is  it  they  cannot  do  ?)  * 

*  SscT.  VL  Of  Enftanchisement.'  p.  374  EmancipaUoiu 

This  subject  is  introduced  by  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  figure,  in  which  our  author  fancies  him- 


*  Some  years  ago,  the  boiter-men  negroes  on  Duckenfield  estate  were 
tiwitoad  by  ibe  book-keeper  discoursing  on  this  subject,  (the  superiority  of 
tlie  whites,)  and  various  opinions  were  given,. till  the  question  was  thus  set  to 
rent  byaa  old  AMcaa  :  *  When  God  Almiglity  make  de  world.  Mm  make  two 
*  man,  a  nigger  and  a  backra ;  aad  him  give  dem  two  box,  and  him  teil  dem 
'  for  make  dem  choice.  Nigger  (nigger  greedy  from  time!)  when  him  find 
'  one  box  heavy  him  take  it,  and  buckra  take  t'other ;  when  dem  open  de  box, 
'  bockia  see  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  nigger  box  full  up  wltli  hoe  and  bill,  and 
'  hoe  and  bill  for  nigger  till  this  day.' 
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self  to  be  Baron  Trenck,  immured  *  in  a  gloomy 
and  solitary  dungeon,  labouring,  body  and  soul,  to 
work  his  way  out : — 

• 

'  Impatience  and  dejccdon/  says  he,  '  would  indeed  often  re* 
turn;  but  after  paroxysms  of  these,  hope  would  again  come  to 
soothe  me  and  animate  my  efforts.  My  tyrant  would  lose  much 
of  his  purpose,  for  he  would  not  break  my  heart,  unless  by  finding 
out  my  secret  labours,  and  preventing  their  resumption,  he  should 
shut  out  the  ray  of  hope  which  had  cheered  me,  and  plunge. roe  in 
the  darkness  of  despair.  Such  is  the  value  of  possible,  but  far 
more  that  of  potential  liberty,  to  the  slave/  p.  375. 

A  veiy  beautiful  and  very  affecting  description 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Stephen  were  really  Baron 
Trenck,  deprived  of '  possible  or  potential  libertjV 
or  if  the  slaves,  whom  he  personates,  were  really 
in  such  a  situation  as  is  hnplied  by  the  compari- 
son. Fortunately,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  them. 
The  negro  labourers  in  the  West  Indies  feel  it  no 
more  a  degradation  or  a  hardship,  that  having 
their  wants  and  comforts  supplied  by  their  mas- 
ters, they  must  work  for  them  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  than  the  free  labourers  in  Britain  do,  that  to 
procure  daily  bread,  they  are  doomed  to  a  life  of 
toil  that  can  end  only  with  their  existence,  while 
they  see  the  master  whom  they  ser\'e,  wallowing 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  spend- 
ing more  in  one  day  than  the  pittance  that  repays 
the  toil  and  supplies  hundreds  of  his  poor  depen- 
dents with  the  bare  means  of  existence. 
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People  are  apt  to  err  by  aj^lying  their  own  feel-  e  viancuNitiihi 
ings  to  the  ease  of  othejs ;  and  by  whom  was  this  ^<^  ^y  ^ 
error  ever  more  likely  to  be  fallen  into  than  by 
enlightened  free-bom  Englishmen^  applying  the 
standard  of  their  own  minds  to  the  case  of  the 
African  slave^  who  in  some  things  has  not  an  idea 
in  comnion  with  them  r  Freedom^  to  an  English- 
man^ appears  an  object  of  such  paramount  imppr^ 
tance,  that  every  earthly  blessing  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  ;  while  to  the  negro^  who 
has  been  bom  and  bred  up  in  slavery,  who  consi- 
ders labour  the  only  evil,  and  idleness  the  only 
bliss,  freedom,  as  British  labourers  understand 
and  enjoy  it,  is  a  thing  as  yet  unknown  and  unde- 
sired.  I  have  lived  twenty-one  years  among 
negroes,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  express  a 
sentiment  with  regard  to  freedom,  such  as  Eng- 
lishmen entertain.  They  speak  of  it  as  desirable, 
viewing  it  as  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  with  an  ex- 
emption  from  labour ;  but  freedom,  joined  with 
poverty  and  labour,  is  a  thing  they  even  ridicule ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  how  much 
an  independent  wealthy  slave  can  look  down  on  a 
poor  freeman  of  his  own  colour.  On  Golden 
Grove  estate,  the  property  of  Mr.  Arcedeckne,  on 
which  I  many  years  resided,  a  little  colony  of  free 
blacks  have  established  themselves  on  the  sea- 
side, and  are  by  sufferance  allowed  to  remain* 
They  pay  no  rent ;  and  yet  such  is  their  indolence 
and  improvidence,  that  they  are,  to  my  certain 
Iciiowledge^  supported  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
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iHHmty  pf  the  tAxve*  tax  Hh^  ndgbliPwing  |^ta- 
tiops.  I  have  oft^n  n^ys^  m^^M  l^ew  wit^ 
medicine,  £c»od,  &c.,  and  have  iipown  m^iJicfJ  gm- 
ttemeni  oil  9^vetM  Qqca8iQn9«  utteud  them  m  fdahef 
ness  without,  of  opun^e,  looking  for  ft  f«9« 

Thgt  fir^edotn  should  be  a  blessing  when  'ioio- 
^  ed^  M  it  often  is,  with  much  $tbje(;t  toil  ^od  gteti^ 
>  misery/  ia  aa  inoomprehensible  to  the  negroes^  «a 
Hiat  the  element  of  water  should  become  (9QUd  b  j 
cold*  Tq  exemplify  their  understanding  of  li'ee*- 
domi  I  may  mention  that  I  have  heard  my  QWil 
servants,  when  I  happened  to  be  lenger  in  bftd 
than  usual^  say  to  one  another^  ^  Masaa  think  he  a 
free  man  tins  morning ; '  meaning  that  I  thoughli  I 
ibad  nothing  to  do,  and  was  indulg^g  in  idlenata 
instead  of  attending  ti»  business.  Subh  gpaemUy, 
if  not  universally^  is  tlie  meaning  winch  they  at^ 
taeh  to  being  free ;  they  have  no  more  coneepklea 
€i  the  labour  performed  by  the  free  pecfde  o£ 
England,  (so  much  greater  than  they  themseliras 
perform,)  than  these  have  of  the  greater  cqmforty 
enjoyed  by  the  slaves.  And  the  eloquenee  of  a 
Canning  would  ful  to  ccmvince  a  negro  slfive  that 
he  would  be  benefited  by  being  fi«eed,  if  he  had  tq 
lose  his  present  home,  provide  hhni^elf  with  an^ 
other,  and  work  as  hard  as  before  to  mipport  faim^ 
self  and  his  children,  hitherto  provided  for  by  his 
master.  Nor,  indeed,  is  emancipation  much.hetr 
tei?  understood  in  its  various  bearings  and  pro- 
bable pewits,  by  the  supporters  of  it  in  this  coun^ 
toy,  ^n  by  the  slaves  in  the  oolonies*    Here  it  ia 
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one  thing ;  tbere  it  id  another :  hcre^  it  is  to  mabe 
the  negroes  an  Industrious  and  enterprising  free 
peasantry ;  there,  it  i$  to  be  a  liberation  from  tlie 
niMter^s  authority,  an  exemption  from  labour,  in 
short  the  free  and  fall  enjoyment  of  enviable  idle- 
ness, in  the  houses  and  land  belonging  to  their 
masters^  \iiiichthey  now  possess. 

Nor  ean  they  in  reason  be  blamed ;  for  as  this  nanger  from 

fi_««  1  11-1         difldusioiifl- OB 

IS  the  only  ehange  they  can  comprehend  that  emancipacian. 
would  benefit  them,  what  more  natural  than  to 
conclude  it  to  be  t!mt  which  is  intended  ?  And  if 
^his  is,  indeed,  what  the  mother  country  in  its  wi0- 
doiri  and  benevolence  intends,  all  is  well ;  if  not, 
it  cannot  too  soon  put  an  end  to  discussions  which 
may  induce  them  to  take  by  violence,  what  they 
are  led  to  think  unjustly  withheld  by  their  masters. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  far  as  they  are  dis^ 
tant^  they  are  not  informed  of  what  is  going  on. 
tPhe  parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  subject  of 
the  colonies,  find  their  way  to* every  plantadoil  in 
Jamaica  as  fast  as  the  winds  can  waffc  them,  arid 
ure  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  presence  of 
negro  servants,  who  speedily  carry  them  from  the 
tables  of  the  white  people  to  those  of  the  slavea 
Nor  is  this  the  only  channel  of  communication 
they  have ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  black  and 
coloured  servants  constantly  returning  from  £ng« 
land  to  the  colonies,  and  carrying  with  them  a 
confused  notion  of  intended  emancipation,  ther6 
is  ano&er  even  moire  dangerous  channel :  many 
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of  the  free  coloured  people  are  educated^  and  not 
only  get  the  newspapers^  but  through  incendiaries 
the  twopenny  pamphlets  published  in  England^ 
which  almost  openly  advocate  insurrection ; 
through  the  coloured  people  the  contents  of  these 
villanous  productions  reach  the  ears  of  the  slaves^* 
and  kindly  treated  and  happy  as  they  in  genenl 
are^  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  labourers  in 
any  country  can  long  withstand  an  almost  direct 
instigation  to  rebellion.  Even  in  this  country, 
where  the  arm  of  government  is  so  much  stronger 
than  in  the  colonies,  could  such  inflammatory  lan- 
guage be  addressed  to  the  labouring  classes  witli- 
out  danger  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  ?  Only 
suppose  that  societies  and  institutions  were  foimed 
iw  the  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  conditiaii 
of  the  operatives ;  tliat  meetings  were  held,  speechei 
made,  and  reports  published,  giving  the  miost 
touching  (no  matter  however  false)  descriplwji 
<^  the  hardships  they  endure ;  that  tlie  capitalists 
and  great  landowners  were  held  up  in  the  most 
odious  light,  as  men  wallowing  in  wealth  ^  wrui^ 
*  from  the  sinews  *  of  their  fellow-creatures,*  as 

*  At  the  late  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Buxton  is  reported  to 
ha?e  spoken  of  the  colonists  a^i  <  futiening  on  the  lahmtrs  of  the  slares,'— an 
ezpresMion  of  peculiar  felicity  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  ei\|oy{«  such  wealtli, 

*  derived  (a^  the  Rev.  lliomas  Cooper  hath  it)  from  the  sinews  of  the 
negroes'!  But  Mr.  Stephen's  eloquence  beati  erery  thing  in  this  way* 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  perfect  pattern  by  those  who  would  stir  up  the  popu- 
lace of  any  country  against  their  rulers  or  the  men  of  property.  Thus  we 
have  on  the  one  side,  '  savage  tyrants,  inhuman  oppressors,  ferocious  mas- 

*  ters,  cruel  and  unfeeling  masters,  cruel  brutalizers  of  their  people,  bmtal 

*  oppressors,  white  monarch*,  white  oligarcbists,  white  mobility,  white  ma- 

*  jesties,  &c.  See.'  And,  on  the  other  side,  <  African  victims,  abject  despised 
;  Degroy  oppression  of  tlie  helpless,  extreme  and  cruel  oppression^  sad  dettiafi 
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^eaCbig  the  bread  of  the  ^sttherless  and  grilling 
^.  the  &ces  of  the  {x>or/  as  both  ^  hating  and  despis- 
^ing  tiie  woi*king  classes;*  in  shorty  juist  such 
tyrants  and  oppressors  as  the  colonists  have  been 
mast  falsely  represented  ;  and  say^  if  combination, 
riot,  rebellion,  and  revolution,  are  not  the  conse- 
quences that  might  be  anticipated  ?  True,  the 
proceedings  of  the  anti-colonists  are  not  in  Ja* 
maica ;  but  are  they  not  known  there  ?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  some  of  the  most  inflammatory 
pamphlets  published  in  England  hive  been  sent 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  disseminated 
among  the  slaves  and  people  of  colour?  Not  onty 
pamphlets  are  sent  out,  but  crockery  ware  and 
handkerchiefs  with  inscriptions  and  devices  re- 
presenting them  as  oppressed,  and  calling  on  them 
to  rise  and  take  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

If  tiiese  fects  are  not  known,  they  ought  to  be 
kxiown ;  it  may  soon  be  too  late :  and  they  will 
have  much  to  answer  for  who  have  lent  their  Md 
to  oarry  bloodshed  and  misery  into  the  abodes  of 
peace.  In  the  public  prints  it  is  frequently  asked, 
if  the  negroes  in  the  colonies  are  so  comfortable 
and  so  perfectly  contented,  how  comes  there  to  be 
so  much  danger  of  insurrection  ?  This  question 
is  partly  answered  by  what  has  just  been  stated ; 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  among  them,  as 
among  every  other  people,  there  are  some  design- 
ing, restless,  and  ambitious  individuals,  who  would 

*  anoffencUng  Africftas*  extreme  and  helpless  slarei7»  Had  state  of  man>  poor 

*  alaveii  poor  beings,  poor  drudges,  Ac.  dtc.' 
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be  glad  to  foment  mischief  id  the  hope  df  MC|OHr- 
iDg  ali  aacendenoy ;  the  aame  priticiple  that  has 
10  aome  degree  influenced  the  revolutionists  ih 
all  countries*  and  is  here  particularly  dangerous 
from  the  ignorance  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation*   But  was  there  ever  ah  insurreetifm  of 
negroes  known,  the  object  of  which  was  freedom^ 
as  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  the  labourers  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  advocates  of  emancipation  per- 
hf^  intend  it  for  the  negroes,  ~a  release  from  the 
master's  authorfty,  With  the  loss  of  his  protection 
(md  support,  for  permission  to  labour  where  they 
willy  and  for  wiiom  they  will,  as  the  labourers  in 
England  do  t    Never.    Nor  am  I  aware  Uiat  ex- 
CMsive  labour,  or  ill  treatment  of  any  kind,  hw 
ever  been  assigned  by  the  negroes  in  onr  colonies 
as  the  cause  of  insurrection.    The  iusurrection  of 
the  Koromantyn  slaves  in  Jamaica,  in  1760,  was 
the  act  of  savage  Africans,  newly .  imported  and 
impatient  of  restr^t }  the  more  recent  disturb-* 
ances  in  that  island  proceeded  from  an  idea  enters- 
talned  by  the  negroes,  that  liberty  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  King,  and  was  unjustly  withheld  by 
their  masters.    On  this  subject,  I  quote  the  He- 
pert  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  AssemUy^ 
Session  1824  :— 

*  Your  Committee  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  trace  the  orqpa 
of  the  various  disturhances  which  have  so  recently  agitated  the 
.  island,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  they  heen  attributed  to  any 
complaints  preferred  by  the  slaves,  of  cruel  treatment  experienced 
froijri  their  masters  or  overseers,  or  the  privation  of  any  rights  mth 
which  usage  or  law  had  invested  them.    On  the  contrary  thereof,  » 
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^  Y^  negroes  who  bar^  aioned  by  the  forfeittire  df  their  fi^es  &t 
die  Tiolation  «f  the  laws  of  their  country,  declared,  both  beforil 
their  coDvictibn  arid  at  the  place  of  execution,  tbat  they  were  cbii- 
tented  and  happy  till  they  imbibed  notions  that  the  King  arid  Wfl- 
berfotc§  had  oiadfe  them  free. 

*  This  idea  is  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  parish,  bat  ap-. 
pears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  isklnd,  and  has  taken  such  full 
possession  of  the  negro  mind,  that  it  fori^  the  constant  theme  o^ 
his  conversation  ;  and  its  effects  are  too  lamentably  shewn  by  the 
altered  demeanour,  and  the  reluctance  exhibited  in  discharging  his 
cft^iriafy  duti^.     All  notions  of  dependence  acid  suhjecition  to  thi 
anthorlty  of  his  master  are  now  excluded,  and  so  far  from  regard* 
ing  the  latter  with  his  wonted  feelings  of  respect  and  affection,  M 
looks  upon  him  as  his  bitterest  eiiemy,  in  withholding  from  fiiin  the ' 
enjoyment  of  those  privileges  which  the  mother  country  is  suppose}' 
to  have  cbnceded.     The  natural  result  of  this  has  beefi,  k  restless 
expectation  of  benefits  df  which  they  have  no  definite  idea :  somd ' 
looking  forward  to  emancipation,  while  othere,  more  modenite/ 
confine  their  views  to  the  enjoyment  of  Friday,  Satdrday,  find  Sitn- 
day^  as  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  negro.    The  discussions  which . 
from  time  to  time  are  renewed  in  the  British  Parliament^  and  witb 
which  the  negroes  become  acquainted,  tend  io  keep  alive  these 
feelings  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  will,  If  persisted  in, 
eveatiially  place  a  barrier  of  insurmountable  hostility  betweed  the 
mftator  and  liis  slave,  and  inevitably  defeat  the  object  whidi  event 
the  advocates  of  emancipation  themselves  entertain :.  fbr  instead  of 
diffusing  a  pure  and  salutary  light,  which  might  gradually  prepare 
the  negro  mind  for  that  improvement  int  its  condition  #hich  Bti'ay 
be  alone  contemplated,  they  infuse  notions  iMmical  to  ikeit  owd 
happiness  and  to  the  welfiEire  of  the  colony  ;  the  effect  of  widely 
yoiir  Committee  dread,  will  be  to  kindle  a  flame  which,  if  ever 
extinguished,  will  only  be  quenched  in  blood.    The  wishes  and 
good  intentions  of  the  master  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  fear  that 
scenes  of  revolt  may  be  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  afford  any 
rational  prospect,  that  the  fatal  delusion  which  now  overshadows 
the  mind  of  the  negro  may  be  eventually  removed ;  and  however 
aaxioiis  he  may  be  to  adopt  measures^  wiiich  prudence  and  huma* 
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nity  loay  BUfSl^t  as  tending  to  ameUorate  the  condition  of  his 
aUrefl,  he  dares  not,  lest  they  should  he  considered  acts  of  compul- 
sion, and  thereby  excite  feelings  of  triumph  in  the  negro  bosom, 
which  no  subsequent  erents  could  possibly  allay.' 

To  the  same  eflFeet,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester^ in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  of  date  1  st 
July  1824,  says  : — 

*  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Lordship,  that  the  delusion  which 
the  negroes  throughout  the  island  hare  generally  participated  in, — 
that  they  are  entitled  to  their  freedqin,  has  not  been  removed  by 
the  publication  of  his  Majesty's  Proclamation,  They  haTii  been 
heard  to  declare^  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  that  the  Proclama* 
tion  is  a  forgery,  and  has  been  fabricated  in  this  country  by  their 
owners,  ^yhether  the  impression  will  ever  be  removed  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  1  am  extremely  apprehensive  that  some  time  will 
dajMO  before  the  island  is  again  restored  to  a  perfect  state  of  tran- 
quillity/ . 

ft 

Sir  B.  d*Urban,  Governor  of  Demarara,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  of  date  the  5th 
of  May  1824,  in  allusion  to  the  late  revolt  in  that 
coionv>  writes  thus : — 

*  Respecting  the  actual  state  of  feeling  and  disposition  of  the 
slaves,  the  result  of  all  the  information  I  have  collected,  compared, 
and  combined,  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  for  it  compels  me  to  be 
convinced  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  is  any  thing  but  extinct ;  it 
is  alive,  as  it  were,  under  its  ashes ;  and  the  negro  mind,  although 
giving  forth  no  marked  indications  of  mischief  to  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  observe  it,  is  still  agitated,  jealous,  and  suspicious. 

'  Many  of  the  slaves  in  this  cdony,  and  especially  those  on  the 
east  coast,  (which  was  the  theatre  of  the  revolt,)  are  described  to 
me  as  remarkably  well  informed  upon  all  that  passes  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies  interesting  to  their  views  and  condition  ;  nuwy 
of  them  read  ;  most  of  them  well  understand  what  is  read  or  re- 
peated to  them ;  they  are  all  naturally  enough  inquisitive  to  learn 
whatever  relates  to  them ;  and,  unquestionab]y»  they  contimte  to 
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procure  very  early  information  of  all  discussions  in  Parliament,  in 
the  neW8pa})ers,  and  in  the  public  prints.' 

To  remove  the  delusion  among  the  slaves  ^  that 
\  orders  had  been  sent  out  for  their  emancipation/ 
a  Proclamation  by  the  King  was  published^  after 
the  recent  revolt,  by  the  late  Governor,  Major- 
General  Murray.  His  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment, Sir  B.  d*  Urban,  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
another :  ^  And,'  continues  bis  Excellency,  in  the 
despatch  above  quoted,  ^  in  order  to  ensure  the 
^  due  circulation  of  this  Proclamation,  the  faith  of 

*  the  negroes  in  its  authenticity,  and  its  conse- 
'  quent  influence  upon  them,  I  am  proceeding 
^  through  the  districts  of  the  east  coast,  and  have 
^  appointed  that  two  chosen   slaves  from    each 

*  estate  sdiall  meet  me  at  the  residence  of  their  re- 
^  spective  burgher  captains,  where  I  shall  in  per* 
^  son  read  the  Proclamation  to  them,  explain  to 
^  them  myself  what  I  wish  explained,  and  send 

*  them  back  to  their  comrades.  I  look  forward  to 
^  good  effects  from  this  measure,  &c.* 

These  documents  shew  v/hat  the  extent  of  the 
delusion  has  been  among  the  negroes,  the  melan- 
choly effects  it  produced,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving it.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  unquestion- 
able evidence,  there  are  not  wanting  individuals 
who  deny  that  the  discussions  in  this  country, 
either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  can  at  all  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  the  colonies ;  nay,  the  danger 
apd  alarm  of  an  insurrection  are  no  sooner  over, 
than  it  is  denied  that  there  was  an  insurrection, — 
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tfitft  there  was  even  a  serious  ofience  committed 
by  the  negroes  ;  and,  of  course,  the  blood  of  the 
deluded  victims  is  laid  At  the  dodr  bf  the  c^loMsts. 
'rhus,  speildng  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Dema- 
rara,  ^  there  was  nothing  like  a  grave  bffeiice  fcoih- 

*  mitted  by  the  slaves,'  says  the  Edinburgh  He- 
View  ;  ^  the  negroes  struck  work  i  the  blunderitig 
'  indecision  of  their  rulers,  and  the  s&ditiou^  squab- 

*  bles  of  the  constituted  authorities,  orccasioned  k 
^  belief  that  they  werfe  freed.  To  ascertain  this, 
'  they  took  steps  which,  in  Englatid,  woiild  have 
*^been  punished  with  a  mdnth's  imprisonment, 
^  ahd  straightway  the  land  streamed  with  blood.* 

Struck  work !  was  thfe  expression  ever  hefote 
applied  to  a  body  of  slaves,  amouiiting  to  S6mfe 
hundreds,  assembled  in  arms  against  their  itifis- 
ters  t    But  however  this  |jarty  may  palliWe  insur- 
rection among  the  negroes,  by  saying  they  had 
only  struck  work;  or  however  it  may  cast  the 
blaiiie  of  the  negroes  being  misled  into  the  belief 
that  their  freedom  had  been  sent  out,  on  the  in- 
decision of  their  rulers  and  the  squabbles  of  the 
cdhstitiited  authorities ;  v/liile  the  white  people 
exist  m  the  colonies,  they  mu^t  maintain  order  and 
subordination:  in  the  midst  of  a  population  so 
constituted,  and  where  there  may  soon  be  such 
fearful  odds  against  them^  they  will  think  of  self- 
preservation, — they  will  liot  wait  till  the  insurrec- 
tion makes  head, — ^till  they  are  overpowered  with 
numbers,  and,  as  the  Review  expresses  it,  ^the 
knife  is  at  their  throats/ 
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Aeeordbig  to  Mr.  Stephen,  ifc  Is  intolerable  op 
pressicm  that  goads  the  negroes  mto  resistance  | 
but  if  we  beliere  the  accounts  giyen  us  in  history^  . 
it  has  at  least  sometimes  hi^rpened,  that  slaves 
have  been  found  the  foremost  and  most  active  in 
rebellicm  Where  the  reins  of  authority  had  been 
most  slackened^  and  the  greatest  indulgences  had 
been  granted  to  them.  Order  and  subordination 
must  be  maintained  in  the  West  Indies  as  else-* 
where^  and  it  is  well  known  that  on  plantafioiuf 
wbere^  either  through  pusillanimity,  indolenee,  oif 
ill-timed  lenityjj  order  and  subordination  are  not 
maintained^  there  will  ever  be  found  the  greatest 
discontent  among  the  slaves^  the  greatest  trouble 
to^  the  manager,  and  the  least  prosperity  to  both 
masters  dbd  slaves*  Negroes  are  but  children  in 
intellect^  and,  like  children,  easily  spoiled )  b^h 
may  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  yet  a  proper 
auHiority  kept  up ;  but  by  both  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  kindness  very  ill  requited,  where  diseipfine 
is  neglec^d. 

Even  settmg  aside   the  eomkideratkm  due  to  Fatal  conse- 
vested  riirhte  of  property,  whieh  ought  never  to  be  §]iam  of  pre- 

matare  eman- 

violated,  it  is  my  most  sincere  opinion,  that  if  the  dpation. 
demon  of  mischief  himself  were  to  have  power 
granted  him  to  dictate  the  measure  best  cdlcuk^ed 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  all  classes  in  the 
British  colonies,  slaves  as  well  as  others,  it  would 
be.  immediate  or   premature  emancipation ;  and 
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unquestionaUy,  the  consequences  of  thus  casting 
the  slaves  loose  from  authority  in  their  present 
state^  would  he  such  as  could  afford  gratificaticn 
only  to  such  a  spirit^ — strife,  carnage,  and  desola* 
tion. 

.  Gratifying  as  it  would  be  to  every  benevolent 
mind  to  see  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  extir- 
pated from  the  earth,  and  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  religion,  and  science, 
let  us  not  be  misled  by  Utopian  dreams  to  attempt 
what  is  so  far  beyond  mortal  power,  as  to  change 
an  ignorant  and  comparatively  savage  people,  and 
at  once  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  most 
enlightened ;  nor  let  us  forget  that  what  are  good 
laws  for  the  one,  may  be  very  unfit  for  the  other. 
The  minds  of  the  negroes  must  be  more  enlightr 
ened,  they  must  acquire  a  taste  for  something 
more  than  the  satisfying  of  the  mere  animal  wants 
of  the  body,  a  taste  for  the  higher,  though  perhaps 
artificial,  pleasures  and  acquirements,  which  sti^ 
mulate  the  industry  of  civilized  life;  in  short, 
emancipation  must  be  allowed  time  to  effect  itself 
among  them,  as  it  has  done  in  other  countries.  It 
never  can  be  given  to  a  whole  class  of  people  at 
once,  without  the  most  evident  danger ;  and  every 
attempt  to  press  emancipation  beyond  the  progress 
of  education  and  knowledge  and  a  proper  esti<i> 
mate  of  freedom,  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  re^ 
tard  instead  of  promoting  civilization. 


.   BmmicipaHon  of  Shves  in  Amenta. 

Anloiig  instances  wbich  \iive  been  brought  for*  Emancipaiioa 
wdrd  to  establish  the  practicability  of  an  imdie-  America. 
diafce  or  general  emancipation^  we  have  seen  re- 
fer^ce  made  to  some  of  the  States  of  North 
America,  Pensylvaniety  New  Yorky  and  N^w  Jersey y 
where  laws  were  passed  by  their  own  respective 
legislatnres,  declaring  that  slavery  should  cease 
after  a  certain  subsequent  date.  '  But,  in  the  first 
{^idce,  between  these  states  and  our  colonies  there 
exists  no  parallel,  because  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  former  was  altogether  insignificant  compared 
with  the  white  population,  for  whose  labour  the 
climate  is  better  adapted  than  for  the  labour  of 
negroes.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  is  a]:K>ther  circum- 
«tAnce  in  the  case,  which  those  who  bring  it 
fonvard  as  a  pattern  to  us,  are  either  ignorant 
of  or  take  care  never  to  mention ;  in  point  of 
fiiet^  though  there  was  an  abolition  of  slavery  in 
those  states^  there  was  no  emancipation^  as  the 
slaves  were  only  removed  to  the  mcwe  southern 
states  before  the  date  when  slavery  was  to  cease. 
I  witnessed  myself  a  cargo  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  shipping  o£f  from  New  Jersey  for  Louisiana, 
and  the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that,  however 
good  a  thing  it  might  be  for  New  Jersey,  the  law 
which  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  it,  had  done  any 
thing  but  benefited  the  slaves,  who  were  thus 
torn  from  their  homes,  to  be  employed  in  what 
Mr.  Stephen  calls  *  the  lethiferous  process  of  open- 
^  ing  new  lands,"  in  the  distant  swamps  of  Louisiana. 

Suppose  a  law  were  passed,  by  which  slavery 
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«ni»io  OMie  in  tlie  Bahamas  iti  1890^  and  thliithe 
vfhoU  of  the  slaves  &ere,  were,  before  that  period, 
removed  to  Demaran;  it  would  be  exactly  sueh  a 
case  of  emancipation  as  has  been  quoted  from 
Amerioa* 


EroancipatioD        Tfie  dlssolutlou  of  slaverv  i«  distinguished  by 
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demption.        ]Mf.  Stephen  into  three  modes  :  1,  Redemption  ; 
'  %  Manumission ;  3,  Enfranchisement  by  puUic 
authority. 

*  I  I^eaQ  \>y  redemption,  the  difiselution  of  slavery  by  force  of 
.  a  condition  pifeviously  annexed  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave,  the 
performance  of  which,  on  his  part  or  behalf,  entitles  him  to  his 
freedom  by  lawr,  independently  of  the  master's  will.  Slavery  has 
aot  e^*^  where  bees  redeenable.  It  is  ahnost  Beeilees  Ihetctee 
t^  mr>  that  ther^  ii  do  puch  wiligatiofi  el  ttie  «^ta  \a  tl»fr  Sn^ 
col<)iue^'  p,  378. 

This  leads  fnto  a  comparison  of  the  slave  Inyn 
'  of  other  states  with  those  m  our  colonies,  which 
terminates  as  usual  in  proving  ours  to  be  the  worst 
thiat  ever  existed  in  any  age  or  country. 

Speaking  of  the  law  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
Mr.  S.  says : 

'  The  enslaved  negro  may  not  only  compel  the  master  to  accejjjt 
of  his  value^  when  tendered,  as  the  price  of  his  freedom,  'which 
vahiCy  when  contested,  the  civil  magistrate  is  empowered  to  adjtist ; 
bttt  may  even  radeem  himself  progressively,  by  paying  a  powtfos  rf 
tkit  prio«,  bt  a«  equal  proportion  of  ifae  time  duriof  vilck  Wli 
l)0iuid  to  Is^bour  for  the  master.  Whea  rioh  eEV)«|^,  fef  W^AQ^* 
to  pay  a  sixth-part  of  his  appreciation,  he  may  i«deevi,  for  hi9  owa 
use,  one  day  in  the  we^i ;  by  employing  which  industriously  he 
win  of  course  be  much  sooner  «nubted  to  buy  oat  i  seeond  Say, 


J&iMM^Mffc»^r--J%|/  €f  Kedemfttim. 


^^  bf  co^ld  )iaf6  boent  through  any  o|her 
first  ftc^uir^ ;  apd  |^  pufsiiiDg  the  i^mu  ]ai|dahle  eoujsei  the  rft- 
mainder  of  his  tune  may  obyiously  be  redeemed  with  a  continually 
acceleiiited  progress,  till  he  becomes  entitled  to  an  entire  and  final 
maaomiiflMii/  p.  383. 

Snob  may  be  the  written  law  of  Spain,  but  is  it 
«eted  vp&a }  Mr.  S.  does  not^  and  I  fear,  cannot 
nay  io,  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  colonies, 
who  took  his  opinions  from  the  woiic  before  us, 
would  perhaps  suppose  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  parliament  ^  to  cease  impotently,  and  mischiev« 
^  Qusly  to  recan^mmd^  and  begin  at  length  to  or^ 
^  bain/  in  other  words,  perhaps,  to  make  a  similar 
redemption  law  for  our  colonies,  and  all  would  he 
'Vfiell.  But  if  parliament  should  be^n  to  ordain^ 
«8  Mr.  S.  recommends,  and  should  pass  such  a  law, 
the  result  might  be,  if  the  feelings  of  the  colonists 
did  noti  90  along  with  it,  not  to  benefit  but  sen- 
miaiy  to  injure  th^  slaves.  Who  does  not  know 
that  their  means  of  acquiring  wealth  depends  in  no 
small  degree  on  the  master  s  indulgence  B  That 
they  ke^  hoi*ses,  cattle,  asses,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
which  are  fed  on  his  grass,  com,  and  canes  ?  That 
they  not  only  have  his  land  to  cultivate  to  any  ex-> 
tent  they  please,  but  often  the  wse  of  his  cattle 
and  waggons  to  take  their  provisiqns  to  market } 
SuppoMBg,  therefore,  that  by  such  a  law  it  beeamt 
tiie  master's  interest  to  keep  his  slaves  poor,  (that 
they  might  not  possess  the  means  of  purchasing 
their  freedom,)  and  to  Jiniit  those  indulgences  to 
what  his  own  interest  ia  tbcir  i£el£u»»  required^ 
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is  it  not  sufficiently  clear  that  its  effects  might 
be  to  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the  slaves? 
Such  a  feeling,  I  am  confident,  will  never  find  a 
place  in  the  breasts  of  English  colonists ;  and  I 
make  the  observation  only  to  shew  how  utterly 
unavailing,  if  not  absolutely  injurious,  any  atteihpt 
must  prove  to  legislate  in  London  on  matters  s6 
little  understood  there  as  the  internal  affidrs  of  the 
colonies.  *  The  parliament,'  says  Franklin,  *  can- 
not well  and  wisely  make  laws  suited  to  the  colo- 
nies without  being  properly  and  truly  informed  of 
their  circumstances,  abilities,  temper,  &e.  This  it 
cannot  be  without  representatives  from  thence, 
and  yet  it  is  fond  of  this  power,  and  averse  to  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  exercising  it,  which  is  desiring  to  be  onrnipo* 
tent  without  being  omniscient.' 

But  would  a  right  of  redemption,  even  if  granted 
by  the  colomal  legislatures,  be,  after  all,  so  great 
a  boon  to  the  slaves  as  is  supposed  ?  I  am  not  an 
advocate  against  the  measure,  but  I  think  not; 
because  without  it,  I  believe,  the  cases  are  very 
rare  where  manumission  would  now  be  refused  to 
a  slave  who  desired  it,  and  had  the  means  of 
giving  a  fair  equivalent  to  his  master.  Many,  no 
doubt,  will  suppose  that  every  slave  who  had  the 
means  would  be  desirous  to  redeem  himself— that 
it  would  be  the  first  object  of  his  heart  to  obtaib 
that  whicfa^  in  their  minds,  alone 

« 

'  Gives  the  flotrer 
i  Of  fleettog  life  its  lustre  and  perfume.* 


But  n  better  knowledge  of  what  die  negroes  are^ 
and  €^  tlie  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed^ 
will  lead  to  a  difFerent  conclusion,  or  at  least  will 
sheWj  that  it  may  be  a  question  with  a  slave  whe* 
ther  freedom  would  better  his  condition.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  only  the  industrious  and 
wealthy  slaves  who  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  of  redemption^  if  granted ;  and  as  they  are 
the  most  comfortable  in  their  present  condition, 
they  are  of  course  the  least  anxious  about  chang-- 
ing  it.  Besides,  the  mere  cost  of  freedom,  though 
considerable,  is  by  no  means  the  onlydkficulty ; 
there  is  the  fbrther  and  greater  sacrifice  of  re-* 
linqaishing  their  homes  on  the  master*s  land,  with 
all  the  advantages  and  comforts  these  afibrd,  and 
of  separating  themselves  from  their  frienda  and 
kindred.  As  his  slaves,  the  master  was  bound  to 
support  them ;  when  freed,  they  have  no  longer 
any  claim  on  him^  or  right  to  any  part  of  hia 
es^ite.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say— might  they  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  estate  and  occupy 
their  houses  and  provision  grounds,  on  c<mdition 
of  working  for  their  masters  as  free  labourers } 
Perhaps  few  proprietors  would  object  to  this ;  but 
a  plantation  negro  would  consider  it  a  perfect  ab'^ 
surdity  to  be  free  and  to  continue  to  work  on  the 
estate  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of 
one  oi  them  when  freed  continuing  to  do  agricul- 
tural labour.  And  were  a  freed  negro  allowed  to 
keep  possession  of  his  house  and  ground  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  still  work>  in  order  tp  pay 

a 


9  j(9nk  for  the  hovM  wd  land  he  oc«(ipied»  and  to 
iUffHy  himself  with  the  aitieles  formedy  f unuahed 
l^y  his  master,  he  would  be  apt  to  reg»rd  hia  aitiuu 
tion  as  not  much  improved-^certainly  not  90  mneht 
so  as  to  indiiee  him  to  pay  a  laige  sum  of  mooey 
jbr  his  manumissicxi. 

The  Ubend  praclace  of  allowing  freed  negfM^ 
«s  a  m^att^r  of  griMse,  to  remain  on  tiie  plan- 
tation and  occupy  the  bouses  aud  land  which 
they  possessed  as.  slaves,  although  not  cerfesinly 
to  be  expected  from  Mr,  Stephen's  aoeounl^  of 
the  feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  ne* 
groes,  that  ^ hated  and  despised  race/  has. not 
})f}m  uncommon^  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the 
good  conduct  of  these  afforded  a  praotical  illurtm*. 
ticHi  of  the  blessings  of.  freedom  to  the  n^proes-*^ 
that,  released  from  the  master  s  authority,  theyi 
were  indnstrioua  for  themselves — ^that  they  aa? 
qwred  better  m<»al  habits^  or  enjoyed  greattc 
eomforts ;  but,,  unfortunately,  in  all  these  imput-i 
ant  particulars  the  reverse  is  well  known  to  he  th« 
case.  Abandoning  themselves  to  listless  indolences 
or  doing  only  what  little  is  necessary  for  eiJateoc^ 
they  not  only  are  a  bad  example  to  the  otlier  people^ 
but,  having  more  opportunities,  often  aid  them  ia 
stealing  and  marketing  the  produce  of  the  estate.* 

Frcan  the  considerations  which  have  been  stated^ 

r  •  I  once  nm  a  fret  negro  detected  at  Plantain  Garden  Klver  unmrf  witk  no 

less  than  IG&OXbs,  of  sugar,  which  he  was  patting  on  board  a  drogger  for  Kiiig« 
stoD,  \n  cohered  baskets  as  edoes.  On  inquiry,  it  was 'found  that  he  had  pro- 
enred  it  through  the  slaves  on  the  estate  where  he  resided.  'i1ie  maim|ey 
threatened  to  hare  him  tried  aud  hanged ;  but  an  opportunity  was  giren  hiai 
to  escape. 
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it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  granting  a  right 
of  redemption  could^  on  the  one  hand^  be  attend- 
ed witii  80  much  danger  to  the  land^owners^  or^  on 
the  otber^  T?ith  so  much  benefit  to  the  slaves^  a$ 
many  suppose*  Its  effects^  at  best»  could  be  but 
limited  in  changping  the  condition  of  the  slave  po^ 
pulation.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  slaves  unable 
to  redeem  themselves^  but,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
the  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  submitted  to, 
ciRmmstanced  as  they  are,  and  as  yet  so  incapable 
of  estimating  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

How  then^  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  object,  so  de-  EmandDjitioii. 
sirable  to  humanity  to  be  accomplished  ?  is  there  accomplished. 
to  be  no  end  to  negro  slavery  ?  To  this  I  answer, 
that,  Kke  many  other  evils,  time  will  be  necessary 
for  its  cure  or  removal.  Individual  manumissions 
mmy  do  somethings  may  be  a  necessary  means,  but 
it  is  to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  to  the 
gMidnal  melioration  of  their  condition,  to  '  the 
emancipation,  not  of  slaves,  but  of  slavery,'  as  Mr. 
Baiiifliti  has  well  eicpressed  it,  that  we  must  look 
for  tilie  final  extinction  of  this  degrading  state.  ^  In 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  negroes  in  moral 
improvement,  in  knowledge,  religion,  and  habits  of 
industry  growing  with  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  master  will  become  unnecessary,  and  will  bo 
abridged  or  relinquished;  the  power  of  punish^ 
ment  will  pass  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  magistrate^  and  slavery  will  gradually  asr 
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similate  to  the  servitude  of  Europe.  Thu«  only 
can  general  emancipation  be  accomplifihed  mtk 
advantage  to  the  negroes.  An  act  of  parUoneDt, 
or  rather  the  power  of  the  motlier  country,  might 
emancipate  the  negroes  from  their  present  mas- 
ters— the  Governor  of  Jamaica  might  be  instructed 
fo  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  King's  name,  de- 
claring the  slaves  in  that  island  to  be  free,  {and  let 
the  reader  pause  to  imagine  the  probable  eomse" 
quences  fy  hut  an  act  of  parliament,  or.aproda^ 
mation  by  the  Governor,  can  no  mpre  cottvert 
them  into  a  free,  industrious,  and  happy  peasantry, 
than  it  can  change  the  colour  of  their  skins. 

Too  many  in  this  country  are  apt  to  chaige  the 
ignorance,  and  rude  ^  state  of  the  negroes  in  our 
colonies,  wholly  on  their  being  slaves,  fcM^ttiag 
that  they  were  carried  thither  from  the  moat  bar-* 
barous  parts  of  the  earth,  (many  of  them  not 
twenty  years  ago,)  and  have  not  yet  had  time, 
under  any  system,  to  mals:e  great  progress  to- 
wards refinement.  But,  though  not  yet  civilised 
and  refined,  (21s  the  Edinburgh  Review  assures  us 
the  negroes  in  St.  Donaingo  are !)  they  are  BMtkmg 
progress ;  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  by  no  means  in^ 
considerable ;  they  have  become  more  intelligent 
and  industrious ;  from  the  cultivation  oi  the  llind 
allotted  to  them  they  are  acquiring  wealth,  and 
learning  habits  of  voluntary  labour ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,<  religion  is  now  spreading  its  be- 
nign light  among  them,  and  dispelling  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  Afirican  superstition^ 
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ITie  sjrstem  adopted  in  Jamaica  of  assigning  SfSJi^^Swi 
land  to  newly-4mported  Africans^ .  and  requiring  Ij^ti^tefor 
tbem  to  cultivate  it  for  their  own  subHstence^  wu  ^^  wpport. 
not  perhf^  the  best  calculated  for  their  preserva** 
tioa  in  the  first  instance.  Many  of  them  (notwitb*- 
standiog  every  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
tbdr  owner  or  manager)  made  a  very  ill  use  of 
the  tioie  given  them  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
grounds.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  had 
learned  or  become  accustomed  to  do  this,  axul  as 
people  b(mi  in  the  island  grew  up^  the  system  pos- 
sessed many  advantages  over  that  {adopted  in  scHne 
of  the  other  colonies)  of  providing  food  for  them* 
Negroes^  working  exclusively  for  the  master,  and 
supported  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  is  tormed, 
have  no  opportunity  or  indtement  to  voluMary 
labour^  and  therefore  can  scarcely ;  ever  acquire 
hi^its  of  industry,  so  essential  to  nuse  them  in  the 
seale  of  civilization.  Where  land  is .  allotted  to 
them  the. case  is  different ;  three  or  four  hundred 
people  require  a  large  part  of  a  sugar  estate  for 
their  provision  grounds,  and  each  considers  the 
portkm  of  land  he  occupies  just  as  much  his  {vo- 
perty^  while  a  slave  on  the  domain,  as  die  cane- 
field  is  the  property  of  his  master.  Thus  set  down 
vnUx  his  &mily  on  his  littie  &rm,  a  negro  has  a 
powerful  incentive  to  industry ;  he  finds  his  labour 
repaid  by  tlie  enjoyment  of  comforts  &r  beyond 
the  mere  means  of  subsistence  ;  he  cultivates  such 
articles  of  food  as  he  likes  best  for  his  own  use ; 
he  carries  his  surplus  productions  to  market,  and 
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vriAi  the  means  thus  procured  furmdies  hit  hotUe 
and  dresses  his  fimily  in  a  superior  manner ;  in 
sliorty  as  in  other  communities^  he  finds  fait  diafe 
c^  the  good  things  of  life,  and  the  cbnsidenition 
paid  him  by  his  compeers,  proportioned  to  bis  en- 
terprise and  successful  industry,  A  common  opinion 
Entertained  in  this  country  regarding  the  alares 
is,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  are  exactly 
Hie  same, — ^a  herd  of  wretches  toiling  and  fed  like 
cattle.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  ;  tlie  cir« 
ovunstances  of  the  negro  labourers  in  a  plantation 
villi^e  are  just  as  various  as  those  of  the  working 
classes  in  an  English  village :  some  are  indolent, 
some  industrious — some  improvident  and  poor, 
some  mving  and  rich-^-Hsome  have  poor  accommo- 
dation, some  well  fiimished  and  comfortable 
houses.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remaric  (as 
another  advantage  of  the  system)  that,  with  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  negroes,  the  security  of 
the  island  is  increasing  at  tlie  same  time.  A  man 
who  has  a  good  house  and  gardra,  a  stock  of  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  good  cultiva- 
tion,*— who  goes  home  at  night  when  the  wwk  of 
the  day  is  over,  to  find  himself  comfortable  with 
his  wife  and  family,  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
embark  in  any  desperate  undertaking  dian  an  in- 
dividual who  may  gain  something  by  revolution' 
and  has  nothing  to  lose. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Stephen  (though  of 
coursed. he  does  not  allow  that  the  observation  ap- 
plies in  the  British  colonies)  that^  Mf  it  has  been 
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^  fli6  QotttOHml&i  6t  igricttkiUttl  fthtett  to iiuHire 
^  moito  labour  thati  other  bondnieil^  It  hais^  dtt  liie 
^ -other  hodd^  been  their  advaata^e^  not  only  to  be 
^  leM  exposed  than  domestics  to  Ae  capriee  and 
^  lU  tetnper  of  a  master^  but  to  have  a  ikr  greatef 
^  atablUty  of  situation^  and  a  surer  possessicta  of 
^  theit  flimilies^  and  of  the  property  the]^  have  been 
^  permitted  to  acquire.  Self4nterest  imd  conveni^ 
^  ^eaee  hare  also  everywhere  suggested  to  the  Ited** 
^  bolder  to  allot  to  them  portions  of  his  soil^  by ' 
^  ^he  triage  of  trhich  they  wigkt  provide  fbr  tile ' 

*  "subsistence  of  liieir  families ;  and  to  lindt  bis 
^demands  to  that  disposable  surplus  ei  laboiur' 
^  "Which  they  might  be  able  to  bestow  on  his  do* ' 
^  main.  Hence,  by  a  natural  gradation,  have  iariseU, ' 
^  first,  an  inseparable  connexion  with,  and  after- 

^  -wards  a  qualliled  property  in,  the  lands  hy  whieh 
^  -Ibev  were  sustained.    Personal  freedom  hAtf  beefi 

*  ooly  the  last  link  ih  a  chidn  6f  natural  eoMe^ 

*  4fae^ces,  by  whieh  the  enslaved  husbandman  has  ^ 

*  been  ^evated  from  the  hapless  state  iikto  whieh 
^  Ihe  barbarous  warfere  <^an  iron  age  had  plttnged 
^'Ms  progenitws.*  p.  63. 

'  l^di  evidently  is  the  course  the  plantation  ne-^ 
gfoes  in  our  colonies  will  run,  or  on  which  I  should 
riither  say  they  have  already  entered  9  Mr.  Ste*' 
phtn  denies  that  this  can  be  the  case,  or  that  any 
such  happy  change  can  be  their  lot, '  because  they' 
^  are  Uable  to  be  sold  separate  from  the  land.* 
But  to  borrow  his  own  words,  when  iq>eaking  of 
tiie  same  thing  in  the  villeinage  of  Enghmd^  tiiis  is 
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a  grievance  ^  rather  in  theory  than  in  praeiaoe/ 
The  great  majority  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  are 
settled  on  the  plantations^  and  must  remain  on 
t)iem  as  long  as  the  sugar-cane  or  the  ooiiee-plant 
is  cultivated  in  the  island.  They  may  be  sold 
along  with  the  estates^  but  scarcely  can  be  sold 
separate^  as  the  estates  would  be  of  little  value 
without  them.  To  borrow  }Av.  Stephen*s  words 
again^  ^  where  there  is  no  regular  and  certain 
^  man-xnarket>  in  which  a  new  stock  of  peasants 
^.can  be  bought,  an  estate  will  hardly  be  purchased 
^  rwithout  the  slaves  which  have  been  usuaUy  «a- 
^pk>yed  in  its  culture^  ttiough  the  connexion  be- 
Vtween  them  should  be  dissoluble  in  pcmit  of 
Maw/  p.  67. 


Attadiittfftiie     .  Much  has  been  said  about  attaching  the  slaves 
^^  t^  the  soil,  and  every  friend  to  humanity  must 

wish  that  it  may  be  soon  accomplished^  as  the 
^\Q  of  them,  particularly  under  process  of  distrets, 
constitutes  by  far  the  worst  feature  in  colonial 
slavciry*  But  how  personal  slaves,  mechanics,  or 
jobbers,  can  be  attached  to  the  soil,  I  have  never 
seen  explained,  and  cannot  imagine.  Of  the 
3^0,000  slaves  in  Jamaica,  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  not  less  than  from  250,000  to  270,000 
are  settled  on  the  lai*ger  estates,  whence  there 
never  can  be  any  inducement  to  remove  them. 
These  there  could  be  no  difficulty  that  I  can  see 
in  attaching  by  law  to  the  soil ;  in  effect,  they  are 
attached  to  it  already.      The  other  50,000  to 
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TO^fOO  are  the  property  bf  siiiall  settlers,  jobbers; 
mechanics,  aad  persons  in  towns.  In  attacfaiQg 
these,  or  any  of  theiti^  to  the  soil  under  present 
Gtrcumstonces,  greal^  and  I  fear,  insurmountable^ 
difficidties  present  themselves.  Many  of  them 
live'  on  land  held  only  in  lease  by  their  masters ; 
not  a  few  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
simI;  the  jobbing  gangs,  in  genenJ,  are  settled 
on  land  little  more  than  sufficient  to  grow  food  for 
th^si,  and  are  hired  out  by  the  day,  or  at  piece- 
week,  on  such  sugar  estates  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  are  short  of  hands.  To  attach  these  to  their  pro- 
vision grounds  would  be  injurious  to  tibe  master, 
as  depriving  him  in  a  great  measure  of  the .  power 
to  dispose  of  them ;  and  no  less  so  to  the  slaves^  in 
dooming  them  and  theur  offspring  to  continue  as 
jobbers,  instead  of  being  purchased  and  removed 
to.  a  more  comfortable  settlement  on  some  of  the 
sugar  estates,  as  they  most  likely  would  be  on  the 
death  or  return  to  England  of  their  present  mas* 
ters.  How  these  difficulties,  and  tlM>se  which 
would  arise  from  ^e  securities  held  by  creditors 
on  many  such  slaves,  could  be  got  over,  I  confess 
mj^df  unable  to  discover ;  but,  in  the  mean  time^ 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  change  in  progress  ^vhich 
is  gradually  narrowing,  and  mil,  at  no  distant 
period,  remove  the  greater  part  of  those  difficulties^ 
aod^  perhaps  without  the  aid  of  legislative  enact* 
ment,  attach  the  negi*oes  with  few  exceptions  to 
t{ie  soil.  I  had  formerly  occasion  to  mention,  that 
among  the  changes  which,  since  the  abolition. 
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time  hM  been  e^Dotftig  in  the  eolontes^  nofc  ttie 
least  important  is,  that  the  slaves  have  been  gn^ 
dttidly  getting  into  fewer  hands.  While  the  AM- 
oan  toade  was  oarfied  on,  (here  was  seiroely  an 
overseer  that  was  not  an  owner  of  slaves— seareely 
a  person^  black  or  brown,  who  could  aflford  it,  but 
bad  purchased  one  or  more  from  the  Ouinea  Gd[iips« 
Hie  ease  is  now  very  diflbrent ;  there  is  not  an 
overseer  in  ten  who  owns  a  slave*  Many  iotiht 
jobbing  gangs,  whieh  belonged  to  them  at  tiie  time 
of  the  abolition,  have  rince  been  bought  up  by  the 
plantations  $  and  although  the  present  gangs  ma^ 
be  increased  by  occasional  purchases  from  petty 
owners,  no  one  now  attempts  to  form  a  new  job* 
bing  gang.  Individual  slaves  can  no  longer  be 
purdiased  as  they  were  from  the  shlp^  i  and  many 
who  might  ifdsh  to  purchase  one,  are  unable  to  buy 
a  whcde  family  i  the  consequence  Is,  thai  slaves  am 
going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes  itttb 
those  of  tiie  more  wealthy,  and  concentrating  en 
the  plantations.  Already  there  is  no  smril  dift« 
eolty  in  Jamaica  in  procuring  a  slave  as  a  peivcmal 
servant^  at  least  it  is  rare  tliat  he  can  be  purchased } 
and  tiiere  is  only  the  choice  of  hiring  anotiief 
man^s  slave^  or  hiring  a  free  person,  whieh  is  now 
becoming  the  more  common  practice.  Formerly 
the  mechanics  about  towns  were  nearly  all  slaves  t 
now  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  free  people  of  co- 
lour as  masons,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  &c.,  and 
also  as  sailors  on  board  the  coasting  vessels,  whieh 
formerly  were  chiefly  manned  with  slaves. 


ContetApUtliig  these  cbangefih— the  agiietiltiimi 
shiveft  gradually  aoquiring  wealthy  intelUgtQMi 
and    a    knowledge    of   religion — ^tlie    p«fVsoaal 
alaves^  as  they  may  be  called^  gradually  dnm^ 
ing  to  the  plantations — and  an  increasing  &ee 
population^  rapidly  engrossing  all  the  meehanie 
and  handicraft  employment  of  the  island — ^we  have 
before  us  the  pleasing  prospect^  that  in  Jamaica 
and  at  no  very  distant  date,  slavery  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  confined  to  the  agricultural  olass^  and 
tiiese  attached  by  circumstaneeSj  probably  by  kw^ 
to  the  plantations  on  which  they  are  settled,  atid 
liable  to  be  sold  only  along  vAih  the  estates.    If 
any  thing  can  prevent  or  retard  the  aocom{^iflh» 
ment  of  this  so  desirable  object,  it  will  be  ihe  pre* 
ceedings  of  the  anti-slavery  societies  in  England, 
and  the  constant  agitation  in  parliament  of  ques- 
tions which  strike  at  the  root  of  cdonia!  existence. 
It  Is  well  known  that  since  Mr.  Buxton*s  celebrate 
ed  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons^  on  the  l%Oi 
of  May  1823,  West  India  proprietors  have  been 
deterred  from  purchasing  labourers  fof  &eir  es- 
tates, however  much  in  want  of  them ;  and  the 
eottsequence  is,  tiiat  many  hundred  negroes  con- 
tinue as  jobbers,  or  the  property  of  petty  settlers, 
who  would  otherwise  before  now  have  been  per* 
asanently  and  comfortably  attached  to  the  estates 
on  which  they  are  now  employed  as  temporary 
labourers. 

To  return  from  this  digression.    Though  Mr.  FmiBripitiM 
Stephen,  in  his  usual  strain  of  exaggeration,  says,  ^Rtiom 
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tbe  slave  codes  in  oar  islwds  are  stNoui«AR  in 
denying  the  humane  and  salutary  right  of  redemp- 
ti(Mi^  p.  389^  he  himself  informs  us  that  slavery 
has  not  everywhere  been  redeemable,  p.  878; 
and,  indeed,  from  all  he  has  been  able  to  sheur  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  rather  appear  that  in  Eurc^ 
slavery  scarcely  any  where  ever  has  been  redeem- 
able,. He  expressly  tells  us  that  the  villeinage  in 
England  was  not  so,  p.  ^20 ;  he  finds  no  express  re- 
cognition of  such  a  right  in  the  servile  laws  of 
Rome,  p.  378 ;  and,  on  his  own  shewing,  only  nine 
out  of  the  fifteen  species  of  slavery  in  Hindostan 
appeiur  to  be  redeemable.  I  notice  our  anthcnr^s 
inconsistency  here,  not  from  any  wish  I  have  to  be 
the  advocate  of  irredeemable  slavery,  but  merely 
as  it  marks-4he  injustice  the  British  colonists  re- 
ceive at  his  hands,  and  his  disposition  to  represent 
negro  slavery  as  singular  in  its  severity,  even  on 
points  where  the  contrary  can  be  proved  by  his 
own  authority. 

spanbh  law  of      The  humanc  and  liberal  provision  of  the  Spanish 
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coiitkiavii.  law,  which  gives  the  slave  a  right  to  redeem  hira>- 
self  progressively,  by  paying  one-sixth  of  hk 
appreciated  value  for  a  day  in  the  week,  and  so 
on  fw  another  day  and  another,  as  he  acquires 
the  means,  till  he  effect  his  final  manumission, 
does  honour  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  heart 
that  devised  it ;  nor  can  I  wonder  to  see  all  good 
,  men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  dwelling 

with  con^lacency  on  so  pleasing  a  view  as  it* 
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aifords  of  the  extinction  oi  slavery.  Who  can 
ccmtemplate  such  a  picture  in  imagination^-^the 
law  aicouragingy  and  the  slave  meritoriously 
exertinghkntelf  to  obtwn  freedom, — ^without  wish- 
ing that  such  a  law  every  where  existed,  and  that 
the  chains  of  slavery  were  every  wh^ce  tibms 
loosened  ?  But,  alas  I  it  is  a  lecture  in  imagina- 
tion only.  I  am  yet  to  leam  that  one  negro  has 
evbr  benefited  himself  by  it  To  me,  I  confess,  it 
appears  altogether  chimerical,  from  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  to  practice  on  the  one  hand,  anil 
the  insensibility  of  the  negroes  to  freedom,  (unless 
with  some  means  of  subsistence  to  exempt  them 
fioom  labour,)  on  the  other.  Suppose,  for  instanCQ, 
that :  a  negro,  valued  at  120/.,  pays  40/.  to  his 
master,  two  days  in  the  week  belong  then  to  him- 
idf,  and  foiir  to  his  master.  This  is  aU  plain 
enough ;  but  how  are  the  other  matters,  between 
them  to  be  apportioned,  food,  clothing,  medical 
attendance,  use  of  land,  taxes,  &c.  ?  It  surely  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  master  would  continue 
to  ptovide  as  fully  for  persons  thus  drcumstanced, 
as  for  those  whose  entire  labour  was  his  own ;  and 
unless  he  countenanced  their  labours  by  hiring 
them  on  their  purchased  days,  or  by  allowing  them 
the  nse  of  his  land,  (and  they  can  find  a  miarket 
for  their  produce,)  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their 
exertions  could  be  of  much  avail..  Moreover,  we 
are  not  informed  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  father 
of  a  fainily  freeing  himself,  he  is  permitted  by  thp 
law  of  Spain  to  continue  on  the  domain,  or  must 
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Mt>aMte  hiiDielf  from  his  wife  and  family  i  nor 
wli^er^  in  the  oase  of  the  wife  only  being  fk^ed, 
she  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  estate  with  her 
husband  to  rear  free  children.  These  are  dlffienl- 
ties,  imd  many  more  might  be  added,  which  pro^ 
bably  did  not  occur  to  the  Spanish  lawgiver ;  for 
it  is  an  advantage  possessed  exclusively  by  the 
fhimers  of  laws  for  a  foreign  country,  that  seeing 
no  difficulties  they  have  none  to  overcome^  And 
even  if  all  these  difficulties  could  be  got  over,  still, 
fIxHn  the  much  greater  regard  negroes  attach  to  tiie 
money  they  acquire  than  to  the  mere  possession  of 
freedom  in  the  abstract,  which  (happily  perhaps) 
gives  them  little  concern,  if  ever  thought  of  at  all, 
I  am  very  cooftdent  they  would  never  enter  into  a 
oompact  of  this  kind ;  and  that  any  such  proposition 
made  to  them  by  their  master  would  be  viewed  sn 
a  scheme  to  get  hold  of  their  money.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  view  of  this  subject,  I  shall  rejoice 
to  be  corrected ;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  such 
a  law  has  been  carried  into  effect  among  the  Afri- 
cans in  Cubs,  the  example  surely  ought  to  be 
followed  in  Jamaica.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  let 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  people  of  that 
island  be  condemned,  because  they  have  not  in 
their  slave  code  a  regulation  which,  thov^ 
specious  in  theory,  they  probably  think  could  in 
practice  be  of  no  avail.  Tlie  framers  of  this  law 
in  Spain,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  meant  well,  but 
knew  little  of  the  African's  character.  The  same 
excuse  could  not  be  pleaded  for  the  Jamaioa 


AMcmbly  if  it  laade  a  uaeleis  law,  altlioui^,  if  it 
>ns  guided  by  the  unworthy  principles  Mr.  StephM 
asoribet  to  it»  and  mode  specious  acts  merdy  to 
deceive  the  motfaei^country^  it  might  indulge  hinl 
here^  as  this  law  would  at  least  be  harmless* 

Some  opinion  may  be  fDrmed  of  the  indifference  slaves  ^u  not 
of  the  negroes  to  freedom  from  cases,  and  I  hai^  thdr  tn^im 

wbdi  able. 

known  several^  of  slaves  who  are  themselves  the  *^^^  ^^^ 

owners  of  slaves,  and  could  obtain  their  freedom  by 

making  over  one  of  these  to  their  master,  but  pre*- 

&r  keeping  them,  and  remaining  slaves  them* 

seLveSt    Such  easoy  Mr.  Stephen,  no  doubt,  will 

think  tare  indeed  (  they  certainly  are  not  common, 

yet  not  so  rare,  neitlier,  as  he  may  suppose.    He 

will  find  on  one  estate  where  I  resided  as  a  boofe- 

keep<»r,*— Holland,  the  property  of  Mr.  Watson 

Taylor»— *slave  fiunilies,  possessing  among  theih 

between  twenty  and  tlurty  slaves  of  their  own,  m 

many  horses,  at  least,  and  twice  as  many  asses.   I 

i^emember  once  putting  the  question  to  one  of  the 

coopers,  why  he  did  not  ask  his  master  to  take  hik 

alave^  and  get  free  himself  r  He  answered,  ^  MHiat 

^  good  would  ^*ee  do  me,  to  leave  the  house  and 

^  the.  ground  I  have  from  massa,  and  lose .  my 

'  negro  who  works  my  ground  for  me  Y  If  Mr.  S., 

or  any  of  his  friends  who  are  brooding  over  negro 

slavery,  ^  that  terrible  state  of  man,'  will  visit  this 

jttoperty,  it  will  much  alleviate  their  sympathetie 

griefs :  they  will  find  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the 

peq[>le,  so£ss,  mahogany  bedsteads,  and  sideboards 
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well  furnished  with  cut  glass  and  good  liquon ;  a 
glass  of  Maddra  wine^  brown-stout,  or  brandy  and 
water,  I  can  promise  them,  from  experience,  will 
be  at  their  service.  This,  of  course,  is  only  among 
the  higher  class  of  slaves ;  but  the  whole  -  of 
them  have  houses  perfectly  comfortable  for  the 
climate,  certainly  much  more  so  than  those  of  a 
large  part  of  the  peasantry  in  this  country..  If  the 
property  which  the  slaves  on  Holland  (in  number 
about  600,  young  and  old,)  possess  in  slaves^ 
horses,  asses,  pigs,  poultry,  furniture,  and  hoarded 
cash,  could  be  realized,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
purchase  at  the  sum  of  10,000/.  I  have  frequently 
known  them  sell  50/.  worth  of  plantains  and  yams 
in  a  morning,  to  one  of  the  coasting  vessels  that 
supply  the  Kingston  market.  This,  I  allow,  is  the 
best  case  c^  the  kind  within  my  knowledge ;  but 
there  are  other  properties  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  Golden  Grove,  Hector*s 
River,  and  Hordley  estates,  not  very  fitr  behind  it 
A  few  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  colour  deserted 
from  the  latter  property,  and  went  to  England. 
After  struggling  a  while  to  earn  a  subsistence  in 
London,  he  managed  to  find  out  his  master,  Mr. 
jScptt,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from  town,  and 
entreated  permission  to  return  to  Jamaica  as  a 
slave.  I  saw  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Scott  to  his 
agent  in  Jamaica,  mentioning  the  application 
which  had  been  made  to  him.  I  also  saw  a  letter 
wlueh  the  young  man  wrote  to  his  mother,  (or 
got  some  one  to  write  for  him ;)  and  the  picture 
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he  drew  of  the  cold,  the  hard  labour,  and  the 
many  privations  which  he  had  to  encounter  in 
England,  compared  with  the  sunshine,  the  ease^ 
and  the  plenty  of  Jamaica,  was  very  striking. 

In  proof  both  of  the  Wealth  and  good  feeling 
found  among  the  slaves,  it  deserves  to  be  men-* 
tioned,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  their 
tendering  to  their  masters  when  in  distress,  the 
use  of  their  money  to  the  amount  of  500/.,  and 
even  1000/.  I  have  myself  had  in  hand,  belonging 
to  individual  slaves,  various  sums,  from  60/.  to 
300/. ;  and  at  the  present  moment  hold,  or  did 
when  I  left  Jamaica,  70/.,  the  property  of  a  slave, 
who  himself  owns  one  or  more  slaves.  I  might 
also  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  slaves 
on  Holland  estate,  that  they  have,  or  had  lately, 
a  coasting- vessel,  which  they  employed  in  carrying 
plantains,  yams,  edoes,  and  corn,  from  the  estate's 
wharf  to  Kingston,  a  distance  coastwise  of  sixty 
"to  seventy  miles.  A  return  was  brought  in  Irish 
salt-pork,  butter,  mackerel,  cod-fish,  linens,  [Hrinted 
cottons,  muslins,  handkerchiefs,  and  crockery-^ 
ware,— articles  regularly  retailed  in  the  plantation 
villages.  The  register  of  the  vessel,  of  course, 
was  in  the  name  of  a  free  person.  The  accounts 
were  often  brought  to  my  counting-house  to  be 
adjusted  and  proportioned.* 

*  When  I  was  residing  on  Holland  as  a  book-tr^pery  on  nn  occasion  wlieti 
tlie  proprietor,  the  late  Mr.  Simon  Taylor,  riaitrd  H  with  some  friends, 
(which  always  occasioned  a  considerable  bustle  in  making  preparations  J  a 
young  man  (Mr.  Brice)»  who  bad  charge  of  the  stores  as  Icey-canler,  was  so 
much  annoyed  with  endless  ei  rands  to  go  and  gire  out  this  and  that^  that  he 
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siavcryofHin-  Jo  contrdst  the  irredeemable  slavery  of  the 
British  West  Indian  eolppies  with  the  sUa^eiy  of 
llindostan,  eoinpr^h<eiiding  a  variety  of  fifteen 
kinds,  (p.  360,)  Mr.  Stephen  (^elects  that  of  th^ 
Gentoo,  who,  if  he  becomes  a  slave  in  considera* 
tion  of  his  being  fed,  and  thereby  having  hi^  life 
preserved  during  a  famine,  is  e&titled  (wpnderful 
indulgence !)  to  redeem  himself^  on  payment  to 
his  master  of  the  value  of  the  food  he  received  in 
that  time  of  necessity,  ^  with  the  addHim  of  two 
*  head  of  cattle.'  (p,  38  L)  A  greater  ptctore  of 
human  misery  scarcely  could  be  drawn^  and  cer-r 
tainly  could  not  be  paralleled  in  Janiaica*  Again^ 
we  are  told,  that  ^  the  man  whp  sells  hipiself  in 
^  cqnsideration  of  the  master  engaging  to  provide 
'  him  with  a  subsistence,  may  obtain  his  freedom 
•^  by  renouncing  that  subsistence  in  future.*  (p.  381 .) 
There  was  little  need  to  go  to  Hindostan  fpr  a 
ease  of  this  kind,  as  every  labourer  in  flngland  is 
^  slave  on  the  same  terms ;  but,  after  all^  Ij^r.  S. 
is  not  &r  wrong,  for  slavery  and  servitude  ars 

presumed  to  bestow  a  corse  on  the  liouse^womao,  '  Old  Dolly,'  Hdv  the  un- 
necessary trouble  he  thought  she  was  givlcg  him.    The  lecture  she  read  him 
/  on  the  occasion  astonished  me ;  and  it  would  have  more  astonished  Mr.  S., 

who  thinks  '  that  every  negro  or  mulatto,  even  although  free,  U  far  more 
■  *  degraded  below  the  lowest  white  person  in  Jamaica,  than  the  poorest  pea- 

*  sant  in  this  country  is  below  our  nobility.'  (p.  184.}  It  was  to  this  effect, 
and  uttered  witli  a  contempt  which,  to  be  conceived,  must  have  been  seen  and 
heard :— '  Y'ou,  a  poor  good-for-nothing  Buckra,  take  upon  yourself  to  curse 

*  me!  Wharra  you ?  Wharra  make  ifou  come  in'o  massa  plantation  for 
'  n'yam  (to  eat)  ?  Wharra !  yon  talk  so  to  me  !  Me  have  for  me  koute,  for  mc 

*  groutKf,  for  me  nig^fr;  where  (or  you  house,  for  you  groand,  for  fon  aig- 
'  ger  ?    Curse  mf,  hey !    Me  see  nougli  o'  bodcra,  like  o'  you,  come  in'o 

*  niossa  plantation ;  but  dem  gone,  and  you  will  gone,  if  dtm  no  carry  yon  in 
«o'<)ua}iill(tlie burial-ground}.  Curse  me,  bey!  You  take  soi^dhing  on 
'  yomself « tiiie ! ' 
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wucb  the  ^me  under  different  regulatiquii^  each 
possessing  some  advantages  and  sp^ne  diBadvaur 
tages^  bijt  agreeing  in  the  main  point, — ^lahpur  on 
the  one  part  for  subsistence  on  the  other* 

Even  the  laws  of  the  barbarous  tribes  in  Afiiea  surerrof 
are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephen,  to  put  the  English 
colonists  to  shame : 

*  If  the  proper  slavery  of  Africa/  says  he,  <  is,  strictly  speakipg, 
lijce  th9.f  of  pur  colonies,  irredeemable,  it  does  not  par^ke  of  t}ios^ 
other  terrib)^  properties  of  the  latter,  perpetuity  and  traosnussjoii 
to  the  issue.'  p.  384. 

The  slavery  of  Africa  not  transmitted  to  the 
issue  I  Since  when  ?  Mr.  Park  said,  and  every 
one  else  whp  has  peeped  into  those  unexplored 
and  dreadful  roj^on^  of  sUvery  and  darkness,  says, 
that  upwwds  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  popula-- 
tion  are  slaves.  If,  however,  slavery  in  Africa  is 
no  longer  transmitted  to  the  issue,  we  may  hope 
it  will  soon  cease,  and  that  the  great  slave-shop  of 
the  world  will  speedily  become  a  country  of  free- 
men. 

*  Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto, 
Magnus  ah  integro  saecloram  nascitur  ordo.* 


Sect.  VIII.— Of  Manumission,  p.  384.  Maaamisalon. 

Prfnnmptioft 

This  mode  of  enfranchisement  is  described  ««  ^^«* 
differing  from  the  others,  it  being  the  volmitaiy 
»ct  of  the  master,  neither  resulting  bgm  aPY  l^ 
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right  of  redemption  in  the  slave,  nor  compelled  by 
any  judicial  or  political  authority. 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  high  panegyric 
on  the  liberality  of  the  English  courts,  in  favouring 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  an  age  when  that  country 
had  slaves  of  its  own,  and  the  egislature,  the 
nobility,  and  gentry,  were  disposed  to  perpetuate 
the  state.  *  Professional  pride  prompts  me,*  says 
the  learned  gentleman,  *  to  dilate  a  little,  and  shew 
'  my  countrymen  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
^  humane  and  free-spirited  interpreters   of  our 

*  law.*  (p.  387.)  Perhaps  it  did,  but  there  was 
another  object — contrast ;  for,  continues'  he,'  ^  in 

*  the  British  West  India  islands  a  very  different 

*  course  of  things  has  taken  place.    There,  the 

*  petty  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  have  vied 

*  with  each  other  in  hostility  to  freedom.    The 

*  same  relentless  codes,   which  are  singular  ill 

*  denying  the  humane  and  salutary  right  of  re- 

*  demption,  are  not  less  singular  in  their  strictness 
^  as  to  voluntaiy  manumission,  and  in  the  cruel 
^  restraints,  not  to  say  virtual  prohibitions,  re- 
^  cently  imposed  on  it.*  p.  389. 

Maouiniwioti.       How  uumcritcd  tliis  accusatiou  is,  needs  not  be 

Cwe  of  Mary  ijif_  11  *  -,  .i* 

PhWiMi.  told  to  those  who  have  ever  witnessed  an  action  of 

Homine  Replegiando  brought  before  a  court  in 
Jamaica,  the  barristers  volunteering  their  services, 
and  the  judges  and  jury  scarcely  concealing  their 

learning  in  favour  of  the  suitor  for  freedom.    This 

'  •       •• 

is  not  g^ven  on  report.    I  have  myself  sat  as  a 
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jjirar  when  several  such  cases  were  tried.  The 
presumption  of  law  is  always  in  favour  of  freedom ; 
and.  if  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  person  claim- 
ing 19  in  equity  entitled  to  it,  such  claim  is  held 
good^  notwithstanding  any  informality  in  the 
manumission  deed^  or,  in  fact,  the  want  of  such  a 
deed  altogether.  I  was  a  juror,  some  years  ago, 
in  the  case  of  a  mulatto  girl,  named  Mary  Philips, 
pf  the  parish  of  St.  David,  and  county  of  Surry, 
whose  father  had  been  sometime  dead.  The 
mother  of  this  girl  originally  belonged  to  a  sugar 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Philips*s  residence  ; 
he  had  become  attached  to  her,  and  purchased  her^ 
not  to  be  held  as  a  slave,  but  to  be  his  house- 
keeper, and  consequently  to  be  manumised  and 
provided  for.  On  no  other  consideration  would 
her  master  have  parted  with  her.  Several  wit- 
nesses proved  that  they  had  heard  Mr.  Philips 
express  himself  to  this  effect,  and  that  the  wo- 
man was  henceforth  always  reputed  free.  By 
his  will  he  left  her  a  few  acres  of  land,  and 
a  specified  sum  of  money  to  build  a  house ; 
and  to  his  daughter  by  her  he  left  700/.  On 
a  search  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  no 
manumission-deed  was  to  be  found,  nor  was  any 
such  document  on  record.  The  executor  felt, 
as  it  may  be  presumed  most  executors  would, 
anxious  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
who  had  imposed  upon  him  this  important  duty. 
But  here  he  had  a  formidable  difficulty  to  en- 
counter ;  for,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  J 
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(and  Mr.  8.  says  it  is  eveh  xrotse  in  practiee  thui 
in  letter^)  both  tlie  mother  and  daughter  wt^ 
still  slaves^  and  consequently  themseltes  aild  their 
legacies  the  property  of  the  residuary  legatee. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter dame  into  court  to  have  their  freedom  declared) 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it  Thet^ 
prevailed  biit  one  feeling  in  the  courts  that  Irhat- 
ever  the  la\V  tvasj  justice  here  was  paramount^ 
The  simple  fact  that  they  had  been  reputed  free  iii 
Mr.  Philips's  lifetime,  and  his  having  left  them 
SUeh  a  sum  of  money,  was  held  conclusive  fevi- 
deuce  that  he  could  not  ihtend  them  to  be  slaVesl. 

Can  Mr.  Stephen,  or  the  Edinburgh  Revieivers, 
teconcile  this  case,  (and  many  sUch  rtiight  be 
quoted,)  wh^e  there  was  no  maMmmion-deed  at 
ally  with  his  assertion,  which  they  repeat,  that  ^  no 

*  implied  or  constructive  enfranchisement  is  therS 
'  in  any  case  allowed ;  and  that  any  flaw  or  defbct 

*  in  the  instrument,  or  in  the  proof  of  its  having 

*  been  duly  executed  and  registercd,  is  fatal  to  a 

*  claim  of  freedom.'  (p.  390.)  *It  may  be  no- 
'  tdrious,*  says  the  Review,  *  that  a  negro  or  mu- 
'  latto  has  bfeen  free  since  he  first  resided  in  the 

*  cdlony ;  that  he  has  lived  twenty  years  in  Ehg- 

*  land ;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Hayti  or  Columbia. 
^  All  this  is  immaterial ;  if  he  cannot  produce  a 
^  deed  of  manumission  he  is  liable  to  be  put  up  to 

*  sale  by  public  auction.*  No.  82,  p.  471 . 

So  little  truth  is  there  in  this,  so  diametrically 
opposite  is  public  feeling,  that  if  a  slave  is  de- 
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JbftsteA  to  a  pliaitSLfion;  and  his  tikme  ehtolled  in 
thb  bbdks  of  it^  in  the  room  of  one  intended  to  be 
matiumised,  the  proof  df  this  fact  would  efibctually 
accomplish  the  freeddm  df  this  person  intended  to 
be  free^  although  the  slave  put  in  his  place  htid 
died  the  foUpt^ing  day,  and  no  papers  of  any  Idnd 
hikd  pdssed  between  the  parties. 

*  but,'  cdntiAueg  Mr.  Stephen,  *  w&ty  fomuir  lefiioacb  «ii  thk  ColoiiMUiin- 
hatd  will  be  forgotten,  when  the  readet  shall  be  apprised  of  thoM  ||fl^iSS|?^ 
recent  and  direct,  though  barbarous  and  unprecedented,  restraints  Btraints  on 
on  manuibission  in  many  colonies,  of  which  the  story  remains  to  be 

(old.  Before  We  proceed  to  contemplate  these  anomalled  in  legifelii- 
tite  policy,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  their  6ource;'  p,  391. 

^'Tlieir  source' is,  of  course,  the  complexiohat 
difference,  winch  our  author  lias  recourse  to  on  kll 
occasions  to  help  him  out  with  his  charges  iagainst 
the  colonists,  tlis  argument  ih  this  :  the  colonists 
'  hatie  iand  despise  every  man,  woman,  arid  child, 
'  wltii  a  black  or  yellow  skin ;  *  tliey  enteri;aih 
towards  the  whole  of  the  African  race  ^  a  feelihg  at 
'  oiice  contemptuous  and  jealous:*  ergo,  they 
oppose  the  manumission  of  all  black  and  brown 
people. 

*  Sach.  of  the  poor  whites/  continues  he,  *  as  ethn  ihmr  iub^ 
iistence  in  the  humbler  walks  of  industry ,  or  who  livoi  aa  many  of 
them  doy  in  lazy  indigence,  regard  with  indignant  eyes  a  free- 
coloured  population  increasing  around  them ;  following,  and 
theret^y  disparaging,  their  own  callings,  and  enjoying,  perhajii ,  a 
degree  of  ease  alid  comfott  which  they  themsekes  cannot  com* 
Biaad*'  p.  393. 

\Vho  these  white  people  are  who  feam  th«r  subi. 
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Bidtence  ^  in  the  humbler  walks  of  iodustry/  whose 
eallmgs  are  disparaged  by  the  free-coloured  popu- 
lation, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Mechanics,  and 
persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  commerce,  are 
indeed  particularized  in  a  preceding  page,  as 
mjored  by,  and  from  self-interest  opposing,  maoiu- 
mission,  (p.  391.)  But  of  the  former,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  watchmakers,  I  have  scarcely  known  an 
instance  of  a  white  tradesman  in  Jamaica  earning 
his  bread  by  manual  labour,  so  that  he  could  be 
injured  by  the  labour  of  the  free-coloured  people, 
even  if  they  were  more  powerful  competitors  than 
they  yet  are  in  the  field  of  enterprise  and  industry. 
Master  ship-builders,  masons,  and  carpenters 
especially  about  towns,  have  frequently  free  young 
men  of  colour  working  under  them,  both  hired 
and  as  apprentices ;  but  they,  if  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  have  an  interest 
in  its  promotion,  as  they  prefer  hiring  free  people, 
when  it  can  be  done,  to  purchasing  slaves. 

Nineteen-twentieths,  and  upwards,  of  the  houses 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  the  property  of  free- 
coloured  persons ;  all  the  public  lodgings  are  kept 
by  them,  and  all  the  petty  retail  trade  is  cjivided 
between  them  aijid  the  Jews,  who  of  course  pos- 
sess no  greater  privileges.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  every  town  and  village  in  the  island  ;  but  who 
*  the  poor  whites'  are  whose  interest  is  affected 
thereby,  Mr.  Stephen  alone  can  explain. 

That  many  of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies 
arc  sufficiently  poor,  is  true  enough,  but  they  arc 
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not  guilty  of  iiving  in  lazy  indigence :  on  tiie  con- 
trary^ their  more  active  i^irit  is  the  main-spring  of 
the  industry  of  the  country.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  higher  walks  of  commerce^  in  professionsiy  and 
as  masters  in  mechanical  occupations^  or  are  em- 
ployed (which  is  the  case  of  the  majority)  as  super- 
intendents in  different  departments  on  the  plan- 
tations ;  and  to  suppose  that  they  exert  themselves 
to  restrain  manumission,  lest  their  callings  should 
be  disparaged  by  the  free-coloiured  peculation,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  poor  whites,  who 
earn  their  subsistence  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
industry,  or  live  in  lazy  indigence,  powerfully 
influence  the  insular  legislatures  !  (p.  893.) 

Here  Mr.  Stephen  has  not  merely  conr 
cealed  the  truth,  but,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
bim»  given  us  the  reverse  of  it.  The  restrain- 
ing or  facilitating  of  manumission  by  legisla- 
tive acts,  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  the  bulk  of  the  white  population^  or  oxx\^ 
to  such  persons  as  have  children  to  manumise, 
and  who  therefore  have  a  clear  interest  in  its 
being  facilitated.  Tp  holders  of  real  property, 
who  must  look  forward  to  more  distant  conse- 
quences, the  question,  whether  or  not  a  free^ 
coloured  population  shall  ultimately  benefit  them, 
is  one  of  much  importance,  but  one  which  time 
only  can  answer;  and  in  the  n^ean  time,  their 
agents  of  every  description,  who  form  the  bulk  of 
the  white  population,  arc  daily  adding  to  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  that  class.  It  would  be  a 
curious  and  interesting  eubject  of  investigation  to 
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vAtertiin  ho^  large  a  prdportioti  of  the  6artjiiigd 
bf  the  whole  body  of  white  colonists,  (arid  yet  they 
Ate  accused^  be  it  remembered,  of  restrttiiiiiig 
hifinumlssions !)  goes  to  purchase  the  freedom  ^ 
slaves  and  to  provide  for  them: 

MamnnisKioii  After  dUe  pt'Cparatlon,  \^e  come  at  length  to 
considered,  thdse  '  reccnt  and  direct,  though  barbarous  and 
*  unprecedented,  restraints  on  mantimissioti,  the 
'  story  of  which  will  make  every  foriner  reproach 
^  be  forgotten.'  In  other  words,  We  cbmfe  to  a 
consideration  Of  the  manitmissiori  law  of  Jabaieii. 
^e  peoplte  of  that  island  have  perhaps  some  rea- 
son to  be  pWud  of  the  partichltir  share  of  M h  {Ste- 
phen's attehtiori,  with  Which  they  are  honoured  in 
ihis  instance  and  in  several  others,  as  it  evideritlj^ 
Ik  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  he  has  foiind  In  iriU 
pugnitig  their  laws,  so  as  to  counteract  the  favotll"- 
ablb  impression  he  wa^  eohsciotls  they  would  |iro- 
duce  on  the  mind  oi  the  British  public,  if  candidly 
tlhd  attentively  Consideted. 

The  Only  condition  imposed  on  mahiimissiori  by 
the  la\^  bf  Jamaica,  is  this :  if  a  slave  purchases 
freedom,  if  purchased  for  him  by  another,  br  vb- 
Itintartly  granted  by  his  master,  in  either  ckse,  i 
fcecidfity-bond  must  be  lodged  with  the  chureh- 
wardens  of  the  parish,  for  a  contingent  Annuity  bf 
5/.  currency,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  manu- 
mitted or  freed,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  a 
public  pauper.  It  is  not  required  that  the  bond 
shall  be  given  by  the  person  who  grants  the  manu- 
mission^  but  by  any  responsible  free  person,  of  any 
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ckto  or  oblour.  The  object  of  it  is  not^  as  Mn 
Stqfihen  assertci,  to  rfestraiu  manunlissidb^  but) 
from  motives  of  humanity,  to  prevent  iU-dispobed 
persons  from  setting  free  their  old^  infirm^  and  dia^ 
eased  slaves^  to  relieve  themselves  of  thd  bnrlfaed 
of  Au^porting  them. 

On  the  same  principle^  the  law  providesj  that  if 
a  slbve  is  freed  by  will,  the  estate  of  the  testator  is 
held  responsible  for  this  seeurity ;  but  in  this  Cbse 
no  seenrity-bond  is  required. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deVise  a  regulation  bet^ 
ter  calculated  to  permit  manumission^  atid  tit  th^ 
same  titne  prevent  tiie  abuse  of  it;  and  of  this 
trufli  no  better  evidencb  can  be  adduced  than  the 
ftitiUty  of  all  the  arguirients  oilr  author  has  beed 
able  to  bring  i^ainst  it.  Tb  absolute  p^rfectioit 
no  human  institution  can  lay  claim ;  nor  can  ady 
laws,  which  the  Avisdom  of  man  has  yet  devised, 
always  restrain  villmiy,  although  tLis  is  what  would 
seem  to  be  required  of  the  colonists. 

Speaking  of  testamentai^  manumissions,  Mr*  S» 
sAys : — 

*  Dishbneti  executon  frequently  dissent  from  such  bequests;  Mf 
withhold  freedom  frt>m  the  legatees,  on  »  fedse  pretence  that  they 
hare  not  assett  to  satisfy  th^  debts  of  their  testator.'  p.  d9S. 

• 

Does  Mr.  Stephen  know  of  any  such  cases  ?  If 
80^  he  ought  to  have  stated  them,  <h:  at  least  some 
of  them^  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  None  such 
have  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 

That  a  man  should  be  just  before  he  is  gene<- 
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rous^  16  a  maxim  in  every  country ;  and  hence  the 
law  of  Jamaica  very  properly  disallows  a  testatpf  s 
right  to  manumise  his  slaves  at  the  expense  of  his 
creditors.  But  Mr.  Stephen  even  alleges  that  the 
helpless  legatee  is  exposed  to  be  levied  upon  and 
sold,  and,  consequently,  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  his  freedom,  however  ample 
the  estate  majf  he  for  the  payment  of  the  debts, 
p-  399. 

This  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  serious  refu- 
tation ;  but  from  a  Jamaica  paper  of  the  19th  of 
July  1824,  now  before  me,  I  copy  the  following 
report  of  a  case  decided  in  the  Assize  Court,  which 
shews,  that  instead  of  the  ^  helpless  legatee* 
being  subject  to  be  sold,  '  however  ample  the 
^  estate,'  his  freedom  has  been  established  even 
where  the  estate  was  insolvent : — 

*  July  lOtb.-^Grape  v.  ADdrews.  This  was  an  action  othomint 
replegiando.  The  question  was,  whether  the  plainti£F  was  firee 
under  the  will  of  his  master,  wliose  estate  was  insolvent.  It  was 
contended  that  he  was  free,  wbich  could  not  be  affected  by  any. 
demand  against  his  master,  that  had  not  been  on  judgment  pre- 
vious to  the  will  being  recorded.  Verdict,  Guilty.  Damages, 
7^.  with  costs ;  thereby  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  plaitttiff.' 

< 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  Mr* 
Stephen's  assumed  difficulties  are  at  variance  with 
all  the  common  principles  of  conduct  among  man- 
kind. Executors  are  always  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  testator,  and  will  therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, feel  disposed  to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect, 
more  especially  in  giving  freedom  to  a  deserring 
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and  favourite  slave,  with  whom  the  chances  are 
that  they  are  themselves  acquainted,  and  by  injur- 
ing whom  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  benefit 
themselves.  Accorcfing  to  Mr.  Stephen,  the  very 
contrary  must  be  supposed,  that  not  one  only,  but 
all  the  executors,  and  there  are  never  less  than 
two  or  three,  are  alike  void  of  honesty  and  huma- 
nity. If  men  are  assumed  to  be  villains,  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  give  plausibility  to  a  charge 
of  their  committing  any  particular  act  of  villany. 
Yet,  even  granting  that  the  executors  were  really 
as  unprincipled  as  Mr.  S.  supposes,  there  is,  after 
all,  a  difficulty  which  they  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  surmount.  The  slave  left  free  by  his  master 
never  can  be  ignorant  of  that  fact,  as  the  will  must 
be  proved  and  recorded  before  it  can  be  acted 
upon ;  and  this,  since  the  Act  of  1816,  is  all  that 
is  required  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  slave  in 
any  court  of  law. 

The  object  of  the  security-bond,  as  already 
stated,  is  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  from 
casting  the  burthen  of  supporting  their  old  and 
infirm  slaves  on  the  parishes.  Mr.  Stephen,  en« 
deavouring  to  represent  this  as  a  restraint  upon 
manumission,  thus  argues : — 

'Upon  OKdimury  pri&dplet  of  action,  a  master  might  be  expected 
le  pi^u^e  when  called  on  to  enter  into  such  an  obligation ,  though 
otherwise  willing  to  gire  up  or  sell  at  its  value  his  right  to  the  future 
services  of  the  slave.'  p.  410. 

The  master  is  not  required  to  enter  into  such 
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w  pbligatiOP*  b?  hfts  only  to  sign  the  mmurai^ 
8io|i-dead>  which  i^  ^  full  conveyance  pf  freedom* 
The  QbUg^Uon  required,  may  be  gcaQted  by  any 
r^ppniible  free  person,  of  any  colour,  and  lodged 
with  the  churchwardens,  previous  to  putting  the 
ipanumissioji^deed  qn  record. 

Again,  argqing  that  the  object  of  the  law  aould 
npt  be  what  the  Assembly  states  it,  (to  prevent 
old  and  infirm  slave$  from  being  cast  upon  the 
parishes,)  oqr  author  asks,  ^  who  would  not  rather 
^  be  bound  to  pay  ap  annuity  for  the  life  of  an  old, 
'  infirip,  and  helpless  ipan  or  woman,  than  for  one 
^  10  the  prime  of  youth,  and  of  a  sound  and  vigor-^ 
•  009  habit?*  p.  410.  Very  true ;  but  it  is  not  an 
annuity  that  is  required,  but  security  for  an  an* 
Quity,  in.  case  the  freed  slave  should  become  a 
pauper  \  and,  to  reverse  Mr.  Stephen's  question^ 
who  would  npt  rather  grapt  this  security  for  ope 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  of  a  sound  apd  vigorous 
haint,  tb^ui  for  an  old,  infirm  apd  helpless  man  or 
woman  t 

*  BesideB,'  continues  he,  ^the  master  has  to  gain  aome^hiog  ia 
tba  one  casei  by  getting  rid  of  an  incumbrance ;  whereas^  in  the 
other^  be  ha^  to  give  up  bis  property  in  an  able  and  valuable  slave*' 
p.4l0. 

The  law  very  properly  guards  against  his  getting 
rid  of  such  an  incumbrance,  except  by  giving  the 
bond  in  question;  and  he  will  himself  guard 
ag£dnst  giving  up  his  property  in  an  able  and 
valuable  slave,  without  being  paid  for  it  Out 
npon  such  quibbling ! 


*  The  A4seiD|>ly>  bowav^ri  p  telling  ds  tb^  the  Ap^  is  «o  Q|ie;, 
rally  executed  bb  pot  to  Restrain  mauuinissioD,  ^ives  up  in  effect  its 
defence  of  the  Act  itself ;  for  to  restrain  manumission  is  Us  object ; 
and  if  tliey  are  not  restrained,  the  object  U  lost,  and  the  Act  is  at 
least  uadess/  p.  411. . 

It  ha9  already  been  shewn  that  the  object  of  the 
Aq^  U  to  prevent  diseased^  ill-dispo$ed,  and  inQnx) 
slayer  from  being  n)4nuinitted>  and  thu3  cast  upon 
th^  parishen^  by  n^asters  who  arp  bound  by  law  tQ 
supppft  them ;  and  so  far  it  certainly  dpes  ^e- 
strain^  and  was  intended  to  restrain^  inanumies;on9« 
uppn  principles  of  hunuinity  apd  justice.  That  it 
'  r^straip^  the  xpanumissiqu  of  the  young  and  able, 
^  as  (inuch  as  the  impotept  and  pld/  is  ajproposi- 
tjpii  founded  on  the  assumption  already  nptiped^ 
that  ti^e  in^potent  and  old  are  no  more  likely  to 
become  public  paupers^  and,  consequently,  can  fui 
^^ily  procure  security  against  such  a  prpbable 
casualty  as  the  young  and  able.  If  a  master  mar 
ptupH^  ^  ill-disposed  or  a  diseased  slayej  he  must 
neces^rily  himself  give  the  bond,  as  it  is  certain 
no  pther  person  will-  Here  the  law  acts,  anil  very 
propf^rlyi  4s  a  restraint.  If,  on  die  other  hand, 
and  here  is  the  discrimination,  I  purchase  frpm 
him  a  young  and  healthy  person  whom  I  wish  to 
BipiuiT^it,  pr  if  such  person  hfts  the  means  of  pur« 
chasing  his  own  freedom,  all  that  is  required  of 
the  master  is  to  execute  the  manumission-deed, 
and  any  person,  for  in  this  case  it  is  in  fact  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  will  give  his  security  for  a  slave 
who  is  freed  through  favour  and  provided  for,  or 
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who  is  known  to  possess  sufficient  capacity  to 
maintain  himself;  '  without  which/  as  Mr.  Ste- 
phen  himself  justly  remarks^  'freedom  would  be 

*  the  reverse  of  a  benefit/  p.  397.  I  have  myself 
given  many  such  bonds,  and  considered  them  of 
so  very  little  importance  that  I  have  not  even 
kept  a  memorandum  of  them.  I  have  never  known 
a  case  where  value  was  lodged  for  such  a  bond,  or 
where  one  of  them  has  been  estreated;* 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  farther  on 
the  subject,  having  shewn  the  object  of  this  Act 
to  be  in  reality  what  the  critic  himself  contends 
it  ought  to  be,  not  to  restrain  manumission,  but 
to  ^  prevent  the  freeing  of  those  who  are  destitute 
^  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  and  to  whom, 

*  therefore,  freedom  would  be  the  reverse  of  a  be- 
'  nefit,'  p.  397 ;  while  to  the  public,  the  support 
of  them  would  become  a  ruinous  burthen,  more 
oppressive  even  than  the  poor-rates  in  England. 

By  a  late  Act  of  Assembly,  (1824,)  it  would  ap- 
pear that  even  the  security-bond  is  now  dispensed 
with,  *  provided  the  slave  intended  to  be  manu<^ 
^  mised,  shall  be  produced  to  the  magistrates  and 

*  vestry  of  the  parish,  or  it  shall  be  otherwise 
^  shewn  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  manumission 

*  is  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
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The  only  tax  upon  nianunutfsious  iu  Jamaica,  for  years  past,  lias  heen  a 
20*.  stamp  for  the  secarity-boud,  (tlie  sfttuc  as  for  other  bonds,)  Ht.  Atainp  for 
the  maiiumissiou-deed,  and  2s,  Gd,  for  tlie  parish  certificate ;  in  all,  2/#.  6d. 
Currency.  And  the«e  are  the  '  restraints  by  enormous  taxes,  and  other 
*  meaiis^'  p.  43&p  which  the  legishtare  of  this  island  has  put  upon  maaainis- 
sious. 
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'  owner  from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  an 
'  aged  or  infirm  slave/ 

The  only  benefit  that  can  result  from  this  new 
regulation^  will  be  the  saving  of  the  2Kis.  stamp 
for  the  bcmd^  which  will  reduce  the  '  enormous ' 
expense  of  manumission  in  Jamiuca  to  Ts.  6d. 
currency.  The  Act^  however,  had  another  and 
a  more  important  object :  ^  to  remove  impedi* 
^  ments  to  the  manumission  of  slaves^  by  owners 
'having  only  a  limited  interest;'  and  has  obvi- 
ated the  only  obstacle  to  voluntary  manumis* 
sions  that  existed,  namely,  that  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  entails  and  mortgages,  fettered  by 
which,  the  owner  or  person  in  possession  of  slaves 
had  it  no  more  in  his  power  to  manumise  than  to 
sell  them.  This  Act  affords  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Stephen  asserts,  that  *  the  petty 
'  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  in  our  colonies 
'  have  vied  with  each  other  in  hostility  to  freedom, 
p.  389. 

Even  without  this  Act,  individuals  sometimes 
get  over  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  entails  and 
mortgages,  in  the  following  manner.  The  slave 
intended  to  be  manumised  was  passed  over  by  tiie 
owner  or  person  in  possession,  (with  the  sanction 
of  the  mortgagee,)  to  the  collector  of  taxes,  and 
another  of  equal  value  put  in  his  place  ;  a  nomi-> 
nal  sale  was  then  made  by  the  collector,  as  if  the 
slave  to  be  manumised  had  been  levied  on  for 
taxes  ;  and,  as  the  title  which  the  purchaser  got 
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WAS  unimpeafehftblei  he  tras  tiius  eiMtbled  to  grant 
freedom  to  the  slave. 

The  truth  id,  th*t>  of  late  years,  eveiy  laeiUty 
has  been  afforded  to  manumissioiis  in  Jamaica^ 
and  the  factj  that  the  free  eoloured  populatkiti  id 
the  island  has  inereased  firom  ten  thbuaand  to 
tUrty-fire  thousand  since  1787,  is  «lohe  snffiieient 
to  discredit  all  the  stories  which  have  been  ao 
sedulously  propagftt&d  in  l&igliuid  about  die  colo- 
nists reducing  free  person^  to  slttTery^-^tfae  ^rtf- 
^  cent  imd  cruel  relitraints,  not  to  say^irtiial  ^ro* 
^  lubitions,  pat  on  oianutnissions,*  &Ck 

Rome  and         '  Sect*  IX. — Enfi-anchisement  bj  public  authority.'  p.  420. 

.  ^ In  Greece  cur  Rome/  sa^s  Mr^  Stephen,  'if  a 
'  slare  was  instrumental  in  the  diieovery  or  bu^ 
^  pression  of  a  public  crime,  or  distinguished  him- 
'  self  by  fidelity  in  civil  convulsions^  freedom  was 
'  the  rich  reward/  Of  course  it  is  not  mentaaaed 
by  our  author  that  such  services  by  slaves  had  been 
similarly  rewarded  in  Januitca,  not  once,  but  often. 
Even  last  session  of  Assembly,  several  slaves  had 
freedom  conferred  on  them  '  for  tiieir  faithfiil  and 
'  meritorious  services '  during  the  late  troubles ; 
and»  I  believe,  on  every  occasion  of  insurrection 
tliat  has  taken  place  in  the  island,  some  of  the  ne- 
groes have  been  found  to  merit,  and  have  received 
for  their  fid^lity^  the  reward  of  freedom,  with  a 
pension  for  life. 

We  are  next  informed  that  &e  Spartans  and 
Romans,  tliose  gentle  slave  masters,  when  urgent 
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necemitf  required^  purchwed  ^li^ves  for  tbepr 
&rmi^>  who  wer^  forthwith  ^ofranehised ;  and 
tills  i«  brought  forward  to  draw  a  comparison  b^« 
tween  the  feelings  of  Christian  and  Bnglish  sla¥o 
masters^  and  those  of  pagan  antiquity  ; '  resulting 
'  as iiBual/  says  our  author,  'much  to  the  diff^-  . . 
^  Taatagie  of  the  former/  The  states  of  llome  ap4 
SipirtK  paid  the  masters  oi  the  slaves  thus  ewoUed 
tbftir  value,  asid  ^aifranehised  them>  or  perhfipt 
k^  tiwn  soldicr-slavei^  as  has  b^n  the  fi^te  pf 
AfripaM  at  Sierra  Leoiie»  Now  mark  th«r  ^ffeffm 
ence  s  a  &w  individuals  la  a  p^^  West  Indisi 
islandy  Grenada^  depeivdent  on  tb^  orown  of  Great 
Britain,  were»  at  an  urgent  momeiit»  cpmpeUi^  io 
arm  a  portion  of  tiwir  own  stavts  for  a  few  weeks^ 
to  Impose  n  &wigu  invader>  And, — '  oh,  what  ;» 
iUUn]^  pff  waf  tbereZ-^^-did  oot  enfrian^bisf  tbem* 
as  inoparial  Roma  would  have  donel  Wby^  if  thi9 
ought  to  hav^  beea  their  r^vw^  vhosip  duly  wiui 
it  to  eafraoehise  Ihem^  that  of  tJNs  planters*  or  of 
tba  ciK^wn  ? 

Next  follows  an  eulogy  on  the  black  troops,  aiackTrooiM. 
whom  the  colonists  eonsidered  rather  dangerous 
kimates,  and  of  which,  indeed,  there  was  too 
ccmvinfcing  proof  not  long  ago  in  Jamaica.  But 
Mr.  Stephen,  who  is  a  better  judge  of  these  msit- 
ten^  than  the  colonists,  maintains  tiiat  those  abcrms 
Were  entirely  groundless,  and  says,  '*  it  may  be  in- 
^  ferred,  from  muny  fects,  that  the  jedousy  irtiicli 

u  2 
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lolema  disMrowal,  only  a  few  yean  ago^  of  baviiig 
in  ooDtemplation  any  fiueh  mad  achciine  ai  the 
emancipatioD  oi  the  slaves^  which  is  now  their  pro-^ 
fessed  object*  They  have  brought  it  forward  in 
Parliament,  established  societies  to  praitiote  it, 
and,  in  the  ftnry  of  enthusiasm,  openly  avowed 
that  any  iheasures  will  be  justifiable  to  aecomplish 
sa  good  an  end  -^ 

The  people  shall  be  free ! 
I^ree  by  what  means ?— by  folly,  madness,  guilt ; 
By  bounteous  rapines,  btoud  in  oceans  spilt,--^ 
By  coofiscaticm  ;«?- 

Bf  laws,  ^l%ioiiy  aiOFalsi  all  o'erthrown : 
Reuse  thex^i  ye  sovereign  people^  claim  your  own ! 

It  is  not  improbable  Mr.  Stephen  may  live  to 
see  the  island  of  Jamaica,  one  of  the  richest  gems 
6f  the  British  crown,  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign- 
power,  or  under  African  sovereignty ;  and  if  he^ 
does,  he  will  then,  no  doubt,  have  the  satisfaetionl^ 
of  seeing  his  labours,  in  accomplishing  this  ^  rich' 
boon '  for  the  people  of  England,  more  eorteetly 
appreciated  than  they  at  present  are. 

Mr.  stnOien's       fn  writinff  these  comments  upon  Mr.  Stephen's 

contradictory  ^  *  jr 

BtatemeDt^  re-  ^vork,  it  has  morc  than  once  occurred  to  me,  that 
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«  In  a  letter  addit^ied  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  1813,  Mr.  Stephen  diftlinctlf  cN«- 
i^oWft  any  Idea  of  meditating  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.    <  Mr.  Marryatt 

*  says,  that  he  was  before  aware,  that  I,  lilce  Mr.  Wilberforce,  designed  the 

*  ^cuniicipatkin  of  the  aUras .    This  renewal  of  a  $iak  and  kUe  charge  against 

<  Mr.  Wilberforce,  seems  as  much  out  of  time  as  out  of  place.    But  I  am  not 

*  Mirprised,  nor  indeed  mueh  concerned,  that  if  he  should  bellereMr.  WHber- 
'.tWFfa  capable  of  entertaining  a  purpose  which  Ae  has  pubiici^  dUclaimed,  he 

<  should  fomi  tlie  same  judgment  of  me.* 
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Hiay  eannot;  be  very  seeessary  to  intelligent  and 
digpasaimiate  readefs ;  as  8ueh^  though  tiiey  have 
never  been  in  the  colonies,  and  may  be  unable 
from  personal  Jmowledge  tq  detect  the  misstate- 
ipent  of  fMtM,  oanpot  fail  to  discover  tibte  contea- 
dietioiis  involved  in  bis  invectives  against  the 
colonists.  The  inconsistency  of  his  statements 
regarding  the  &ee  people  of  colour,  with  the 
tyranny  which,  he  says,  the  whites  exercise  over 
them,  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  it 
can  escape  the  observaldon  of  the  most  inatten- 
tive reader.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed 
that  the  Assemblies  ^  have  sanctioned  every  source 

*  of  slavery  to  which  private  fi^aud  or  violence 

*  may  resort,'  p.  371 ;  that  *-  thp  laws  require  no 
^  proof  of  the  servile  state  beyond  the  colour  of 
^  the  skiuy  p.  390 ;  that  ^  there  is  abundant  reason 
'  to  believe  free  negroes  are  often  deprived  of 
f  their  liberty,'  p.  369 ;  and  that  ^  the  plainest 
^  principles  of  policy  and  justice  ap^  wantonly  ^do- 
^  lated,  m^r^iy  that  the  profitable  privileges  and 
^  pre-eminence  of  the  white  oligarchists  may  not 
^  be  surrendered  or  abridged,'  p.  439.  After  this, 
and  there  is  much  ipore  to  the  same  effect,  can 
any  reader,  without  surprise,  leftm  from  th^  same 
authority,  that  ^  the  free  people  of  colour  are  in* 

*  creasingf  that  they  follow  the  callings  of  the 
^  whites,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort 
'  which  many  of  these  cannot  themselves  eom- 
^  mand,'  p.'  393 ;  that  ^  indigence  among  them  has 
f  always  been  extremely  rare,  when  compared  with 
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^  its  prevalence,  among  tbe  white  populatipn/  p. 
395 ;  and  that  though  liable  to  be  deemed  and 
taken  as  slaves,  ^  in  any  manner  to  which  private 
^  malice  or  fraud  may  resort/  they  have  neverthe- 
less become  an  important  and  powerful  class  ?  *  p. 
431.    This,  surely,  is  somewhat  paradoxical ;  but 
the  wonder  does  not  end  here :  for  we  find,  that 
while  the  ^  white  oligarchists '  are  oppressing  tb^ 
free  coloured  class,  ^  in  a  manner,*  to  borrow  our 
author's  own  words,  ^  which  human   despotism 
^  never  attempted  or  imagined  before,*  p.  371,  they 
are  so  far  from  having  any  apprehension  of  their 
dissatisfaction  and  revolt,  that,  instead  of  disarm- 
ing them,  (as  other  tyrants  have  been  careful  to 
do  those  they  oppressed,)  they  have  all  the  adult 
males  of  this  powerful  and  numerous  class  trained 
to  arms,  p.  430 ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  diiving  to  desperation  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  slaves,  by  ^  a  system,  uniting  in  itself  every 
^  species  of  oppression  that  has  elsewhere  existed 
*  under  the  sun,  and  with   many  aggravations/ 
p.  435. 

Such  is  the  consistent  account  Mr.  Stephen  gives 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  colour,  and 
their  oppression  by  the  whites.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  class  labours  under  certain  political  disabili- 
ties, lilve  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country. 
These  have  already  been  in  part  done  away,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  progressively  re- 
moved, as  the  coloured  people  become  capable  of 
partaking  of  the  prinleges  at  present  withheld. 
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with  advantage  to  themgelves  and  to  the  colony. 
The  many  fruitless  diseus»ons  there  have  been  in 
Parliament  on  the  Catholic  question^  shew  how 
great  caution  is  used  even  here  in  extending 
political  privil^ies,  and  the  task  is  scarcely  less 
diffieult  in  adjustmg  this  point  in  the  colonies. 

A  chapter  was  promised  ^  on  those  recent  osten*-  Mr.  steiihcA-s 

acknowiedsed 

^  sible  reformations  of  slavery,  called  the  meliorat-  omURion  oF  tue 

•^ '  recent  Melio- 

*  ing  acts/  but  it  is  deferred ;  *  the  intended  stric-  "*»««  acu, 
^tures  on  them  having  been  partly  anticipated 

*  under  the  diflferent  titles  to  which  many  of  their 
^  provisions  relate ;'  and  a  more  comprehensive 
review  of  them  reserved  for  the  second  division 
of  the  work,  when  the  acts,  which  our  author  unr 
derstands  to  be  under  consideration  in  the  color 
Bies,  shall  have  made  their  appearance.  ^  Mean- 
^  time/  continues  he,  ^  it  will  be  doing  no  injustice 
^  to  the  colonies  to  d^fer  the  notice  of  such  spe- 

*  dous  provisions  of  those  meliorating  acts,  already 
^  presented  to  Parliament,  as  have  not  naturally 

*  fallen  under  review ;  since  their  inefficiency,  and 
^  the  utter  neglect  of  them  in  practice,  has,  I  trust, 

*  been  sufficientiy  shewn,  to  satisfy  the  reader  as 
^  to  their  general  character  and  effect.'  p.  43L 

Had  Mr.  Stephen  intended  his  readers  to  exer- 
cise any  judgment  of  their  own  on  the  subject  he 
professes  to  treat, — slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  colo- 
nies, — ^it  might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  some 
of  them  would,  probably,  have  considered  it  fully 
as  important  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  me-* 
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Iforating  acts^  ^  mlready  ftesented  io  FarHmmeni,'' 
as  mih  those  laws  which  have  been  ((  hundied 
years  obsolete. 

Apologising  for  sending  out  this  part  of  his 
work  before  the  whole  had  beeq  Gompleted,  he 
promises  that  an  account  of  the  sta^e  of  slavery^ 
in  its  practical  character,  shall  appear  in  a  second 
volume^  ^  unless  speedy  and  substantial  raforma- 
^  tion  of  the  state  shall  happily  supersede  the  ne- 
^  cessity  of  these  discussions,  before  his  time  and 
^  strength  enable  him,  compatibly  with  other  du- 
^  ties,  to  redeem  this  pledge  in  an  adequate  and 
^  satis&ctqry  way.'  p.  432. 

This  is  impossible ;  ihult  will  be  found  wi&  any 
laifs  that  can  be  passed  in  the  colonies;  or,  if 
their  humanity  is  undeniable,  they  will  be  said,  as 
the  present  confesspdly  humane  laws  are,  to  be 
'  inefficient  and  utterly  neglected  in  praetice.*  The 
philanthropist^  therefore,  had  better  continue  his 
prMseworthy  labours,  (while  his  time  and  strengdl 
enable  him,)  preserving,  as  no  doubt  he  will,  the 
same  candour  and  regard  to  truth,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  volume  he  has  published. 

He  tells  us  in  his  Preftice,  that  he  has  a  ^  copious 
'  collection  of  particular  instances  of  cruelty  and 
^  expression/  (p.  44.)  We  hope  he  will  publish 
them,  with  the  names  and  the  authorities  on  which 
they  rest,  that  they  may.  If  possible,  be  investi<* 
gated,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  what  credit  is  due 
to  his  general  charges,  by  an  examination  of  the 
in^vidual  cases  from  which  they  are  drawn.    But 
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iM  me  dmA)tSa\  if  a  seeand  rolume  is  reaHy  i»- 
tended,  w  if  this  is  only  an  artifice.  Having 
charged  the  eoionista  with  almost  every  oiime 
known  among  mankind,  vilified  them  with  every 
term  of  repraaoh  that  language  affords,  he  promises 
another  volume,  merely,  perhaps,  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that,  after  all/ he  has  told  only  half  their 
Climes! 

In  the  mean  time,  he  recommends  to  his  readers  pr.  coiiins's 
^  a  late  work  called  Negro  Slavery,  from  which,* 
aayi  he,  '  they  will  leam  what  are  the  pmetical 
'  fruits  of  such  a  shocking  institution/  It  is  need- 
lees  to  say  the  work  is  of  the  same  stamp  with  his 
own,  and  probably  the  production  of  some  of  his 
^  very  estimable  and  much<*respected  friends.' 

He  also  recommends  Dr.  CoUins's  Practical 
Utiles  for  dht  Management  and  Medical  Treatment 
of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  Sugar  ColanieSy  which  he 
describes  as  a  work  neglected  by  the  colonists, 
and  dted  by  their  opponents.  ^  If  the  West  India 
^  proprietors,'  says  he,  '  were  as  intent  on  pro» 
^  moting  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  their 
*  slaves,  as  they  ought  and  profess  to  be,  this  book 
^  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  be  out  of  print. 
^  I  therefore  regret  that  copies  of  it  cannot  be  very 
^  easily  obtained ;  and  hope  that  some  of  those 
^  who  share  my  opinions  and  feelings  in  this  great 
^  clause,  will  soon  supply  the  defect.'  p.  434. 

In  the  conclusion,  however,  he  acknowledges  an 
error  here,  having  learned  that  the  work  is  not 
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tMit  of  prints  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  tit^t  the 
credit  of  a  new  edition  of  it  is  not  due  to  any  of 
those  who  share  his  opinions  and  feelings  in  this 
great  cause. 

In  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person^  is  it  to 
be  considered  discreditable  to  the  colonists,  that 
abuses  in  their  system  have  been  openly  acknow- 
ledged and  reprobated  by  themselves,  as  a  means 
of  amendment  ?  Or  is  it  reasonably  to  be  as- 
sumed, as  Mr.  Stephen  does  when  he  refers  to 
this  work  in  support  of  his  charges^  that  because 
abuses  existed^  and  were  reprobated  by  Dr.  Col- 
lins, of  St.  Vincent,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
they  therefore  exist  still  ?  When  Dr.  Collinses 
work  first  fell  into  my  hands,  (I  think  in  1805,)  I 
found  sentiments  in  it  which  greatly  strengthened 
previous  impressions  of  my  own,  especially  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  permitting  the  drivars  to  exer- 
cise over  the  slaves  an  authority  and  power  which 
was  doubtless  sometimes  made  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  resentment.  In  making 
this  acknowledgment,  troth  equally  compels  me  to 
say,  that  this  system  of  management,  not  less 
opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  master  than  injurious 
to  the  slave,  is  now  universally  reprobated  and  ex-^ 
ploded.  People  at  work  must  have  over  them  a 
superintendent,  or  driver,  as  he  is  called ;  but  any 
stretch  of  power  on  his  pai-t  in  inflicting  punish^ 
ment,. would  now  be  the  certain  forfeiture  of  lus 
rank,  and  occasion  the  overseer*s  dismissal  who 
should  permit  it.    But  as  the  anti-<;oloniirts  main** 
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tain,  that  every  abuise  which  ever  had  existence  in 
the  Gcdonies  exists  stilly  so  every  report  circulated 
in  confirmation  of  such  abuses^  whether  now  or  a 
hundred  years  ago>  is  to  have  full  credit  as  proof 
against  the  present  colonists ;  while  every  testi- 
mcmy  to  the  contrary  is  to  be  treated  as  £Edse^  and 
regarded,  like  the  meliorating  laws^  as  intended 
merely  to  impose  on  the  British  public.  Hence 
Mr.  Stephen's  recommendation  of  the  work  en-' 
titled  ^ Negro  Slavery;'  hence  his  assumption 
that  the  abuses  Dr.  Collins  reprobated,  and  which 
Mr.  S.  himself  might  have  seen  in  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher^  and  reprobated  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  are  still  in  existence ;  hence  also  his 
anxiety  to  disparage  and  discredit  B.  Edwards's 
excellent  History  of  the  West  Indies^  by  repre- 
senting ^  its  main  object  to  have  been  to  palliate 
^  the  colonial  system  ; '  and  calling  its  author  ^  the 
'  apologist,  champion^  accredited  agent,  &c.,  of 
'  the  colonists.' 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Collins's  work,  no  testimony 
more  creditable  to  it  (and  it  is  no  less  so  to  the 
{danters)  can  be  adduced  than  the  fieict,  that  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  every  intelligent  overseer  in  Jamaica^ 
and  highly .  valued  by  them  as  a  guide.  Let  the 
reader  judge,  then,  with  what  fairness  it  has  been 
attempted  to  turn  this  excellent  work  against  the 
c(donifltts,  ^  as  neglected  by  them,'  and  cited  by 
their .  opponents.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
B^pro  slavery,  as  it  existed  twenty-two  years  ago^ 
Xinve  no.  doubt  Dr.  Collins's  censures  were  too 
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well  merited/  and  there  maybe  enougli to  fitid 
]^ult  Witii  yet  But  let  the  truth  be  tcdd :  a  great 
ehange  has  since  taken  place,  so  greats  that  his 
work  couki  give  tio  just  idea  <tf  the  state  of  things 
now  etistibg^  at  leait  in  Jamaica.  Yet  Mr«  Ste^ 
phen>  speaking  0f  the  present  tiniM,  says>  ^  I  am 
^  &r  from  admitting  that  the  praetlee  of  slai^ery  is, 
^  in  genend)  no  worse  than  that  essay  would  lead 
^  the  filuropean  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be/  p.  434. 
Has  any  bbcdc  bnt  his  own  ever  made  it  bad 

etMMIgh? 

^he?8  fort '         ^^  *^^  *^^^  wrived  at  the  Appendixes  tb  Mr. 
years  ago.        Stei^iien's  WHiTk,  sod  <m  the^e  it  will  bi^  ui 


to  dwi^l  long)  as  in  genefai  they  have  littie  nefier^ 
enee  lo  ihe  pnesent  ^0an<tttS4n  of  the  oegnxSi 

^ikK  1.  gites  an  account  ^  four  esses  of  cnidty 
iH^ch  occurred  ahout  fiirty  years  ts^  w  tiss  tafaiiul 
of  St  Ohridlopher.  They  are  eefteiniy  Ipery  atm- 
dous ;  but  crimes  have  been  committed  in  all  eama- 
tries,  not  in  the  WeM;  Indies  only :  and  had  as  these 
eases  are^  they  eoxdd  easily  be  paralleled  finom  the 
criminal  rcoords  of  any  country  without  gniog 
back  forty  yeairs^  I  may  say,  ftom  (he  EikglMia^wv^ 
papers  of  almost  any  werik  in  the  year. 

What  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  io  the  aeeoant  of 
theseacts^f  barbarity,  is  the  dBffeieiiit  light  ill  1^^ 
the  colonists  appear  when  our  author  eomes  Is  i^^tak 
efmemers  ^f fact  from  his  lotm  kmwkifft.  Who,  after 
the  detail  of  horrors  emd  erudties  sumnMd  iqi  ia 
^  condudiiig  chapter,  in  wMch  the  sfanres  are 
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nqMnesent^  as  bdfa^ '  degraded  to  the  level  of  briiiie 
^  and  inanimate  nature/^ — as  '  domned  to  the  ddve 
^  chain  of  the  workhouse  for  life,  often  for  acts  in 
'  their  nature  intaocent^'  and  suffering  in  shoirt  uhder 
^  a  AjStem  uditing  in  itself  eirery  sjiecies  of  oj^res- 
^  mm  that  has  feUewhere  existed  undeir  the  bun, 
^  itnd  with  manj  aggravations ;'  who^  I  say,  after 
reading  this,  otr  indeed  any  chapter  of  the  book, 
but  inufit  be  astonished  to  lealfn  from  this  Appendix 
that,  f<Nrty  yearfe;  ago,  the  killing  of  a  slAVe  iKnas  beld 
by  the  Coiirt  of  St.  Cliristopher's  to  be  felony  ; 
ti^t  the  mutilotictoi  of  a  slave  subjected  tlie  pearpe- 
traftor  to  a  fine  itf  £500  currency;  and  that  two 
adisoreantk  who  had  been  giulty  of  atcodties  of  this 
kind  were  prosecuted  and  convicted?  Above  aU> 
who  would  expect  to  find  that  in  those  days  even, 
when  the  slave  trade  kept  the  Neg^o  population  in 
astsle  of  barbaribffi^  and  when  the  laws  and  perhaps 
the  cust^mS)  were  eomparatively  harsh  to  what  they 
now  afe»  there  nev«rtbdess  were  so  nmxy  Kdeem* 
ifig  characters  in  the  colonies?  Not  to  mentioii 
m6t  tMitkot  himself,  who  then  adorned  Hhe  littte 
tewvi  of  Basseterre^  St»  Chcist<^er%  we  leaim  cm 
his  atiitfaority  that  the  pubUc  were  alive  to  cries  of 
distress — that  a  hiwiane  oonstaUe  did  his  duty--' 
that  ftberal  atid  intelligent  megiatrates  did  theirs — 
that  gentlemen  of  the  &culty  bore  testimony  to  the 
tevtib — that  the  provost  marshal  was  a  man  tof 
i^pkit  and  humanity — that  judges  supported  hu*** 
maaity  utayd  ji^esisted  <^)pressians  and  finaUy>  that 
jaqka^  althotiig^  eompoaed  of  various  cbaractarsi 
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had  among  titiein  some  who  felt  the  obligations 
of  law  and  justice. 

The  Appendix  No.  2.  consists  principally  of  ex- 
tracts from  evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  when  the  abolition  question  was 
under  consideration^  and  the  selections  are  made 
to  bear  out  a  favourite  theory  of  our  author  s, 
regarding  the  state  of  slavery  among  the  various 
tribes  of  Africa.  On  this  subject  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  the  report  which  I  have  heard 
from  the  many  African  Negroes  I  have  questioned 
regarding  their  native  country.  '  Gtdneagood — but 
country  Jight  country ^  and  kill  kill  too  much — wish  to 
go  back  ?  no. 

The  Appendix  No.  3.  contains  the  sequel  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  argument  against  permitting  the  remo- 
val of  slaves,  under  any  circumstances,  from  one 
island  or  colony  to  another :  and  to  much  that  he 
says  on  this  subject  I  cordially  subscribe.  Cases 
there  certainly  may  be  where  the  welfare  of  the 
Negroes  themselves  would  be  promoted  by  a  remo- 
val from  some  of  the  confined,  sterile  islands,  to 
the  larger  and  more  fertile ;  but,  unless  in  such 
cases,  humanity  pleads  strongly  against  their  re* 
moval,  and  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 
Most  objectionable  of  all  is  the  removing  them  from 
the  islands  to  extend  cane  cultivation  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  in  the  swamps  of  our  late  valuable  acqui- 
sition, the  island  of  IVinidad ;  for,  if  this  system  is 
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allowed,  there  can  be  no  end  to  removals,  no  end 
to  slavery.  To  permit  it,  is  to  afford  to  selfish 
masters  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  by 
sacrificing  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  slaves, 
and  to  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  more 
htimane  owners,  who  choose  rather  to  continue  to 
cultivate  a  poor  soil,  than  sacrifice  or  endanger  the 
happiness,  and  perhaps  the  lives,  of  their  people, 
by  removing  them  to  new  settlements.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  white  people  in  the  colonies,  Mr.  S. 
himself  (not  iprone  to  make  such  admissions)  allows 
here  to  be  on  the  side  of  humanity.  ^  Speaking  of 
the  sufferings  which  such  removals  occasion  to  the 
slaves,  he  says,  *  Nor  are  these  opinions  opposite 
'  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  our  West  Indian 
'  fellow-subjects  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  such 
*  removals  of  slaves  are  subjects  of  great  commi- 
'  seration  and  regret  among  the  white  inhabitants 
'  of  the  islands  firom  which  they  are  sent.  Since 
'  I  began  these  strictures  on  the  practice,  private 
'  accounts  have  reached  my  ears  firom  the  Lee- 
'  ward  Islands,  of  two  shipments  c^  slaves  fiur 
'  Trinidad,  in  which  the  misery  and  despair  of 
'  the  poor  expatriated  victims  excited  not  only  a 
'  lively  sympathy,  but  indignation,  pretty  loudly 
'  expressed,  against  the  unfeeling  masters.'  p.  465. 

Appendix  No.  4.  contains  extracts  firom  me-  Th«WMtiiidu 
monals  and  petitions  of  the  Jamaica  assembly  to  sentedbjMr.s. 
the  King  and  Parliament,  pourtraying  the  dis-  to  um  motiJr 
tressed  state  of  the  colony  at  various  periods,  finom 
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which  the  fidJowmg  conchision  is  drawn :  '  that 
'  the  losses  aoid  failuf  e&  which  they  (the  cokmies) 
^  produce  in  the  mother  couotry,  are  of  a  most 
^  enormoiift  extent,  and  have  tended  more  than  all 
'  other  causes  to  deteriorate  the  general  character 
^  of  British  commerce,  and  to  entail  rain  upon 
'  iunilies  out  of  trade,  as  well  as  individuaL  mer- 
'  chants.'  p.  447*  Therefore  that  the  possessiosi 
of  the  colonies,  instead  of  bemg  a  benefit^  is  an 
absolute  loss  to  the  country. 

This  surely  is  not  a  httle  paradoxical.  Here 
we  have  the  richest  portion  of  the  globe  euhi- 
vated  with  its  most  vatna&le  products,  the  result 
of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen,  is  certain 
destruction  to  the  proprietor»^-HStanration  to  tiie 
labourers — bankntpkey  to  the  merchaaols — dete- 
rioration to  the  very  character  of  Btitish  com- 
meroe,  and  ruin  to  the  state. 

How  much  mistadcen  Adam  Smith,  and  the  many 
other  economists  must  have  been,  who  £saMned 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  ^irth  fonoed  the  gveat 
source  of  wesJth  among  mankind,  when  Mr. 
Stephen  is  now  to  prove  to  demonstration,  &at 
the  cultivation  of  the  Britii^  cc^kmies,.  the  produce 
of  which  amounts,  by  Colquhoun's  oalcidaAions,  to 
upwards  of  sixteen  mfllions  atid  a  half  yearly, 
and  gives  employment  to  seven  or  eight  hundred 
merchant  ships  in  war  and  in  peace^  iastead  of 
being  a  beniefit,  is  a  positive  evil;  nay,  a  gxeat  mis- 
fortune to  the  empire !  Those  silly  men  had  not 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  discovery  which  the  mole  pro- 
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ibutid  political  economists  of  tbe  present  day  have 
made,  that  *  Britain,  by  being  rid  of  her  ruinous 
'  West  Indian  possessions,  will  save  two  millions  a 

*  year,  and  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  her  brave 

*  soldiers  and  seamen'  (pref.  p.  32),  who  henceforth 
may  stay  at  home,  as  her  flag  need  never  again 
be  seen  among  the  Antilles.  Moreover,  she  will 
also  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  enterprising 
sons,  now  unprofitably  (ngaged  in  cultivating  the 
fields  of  Jamaica,  and  falling  victims  to  its  baneful 
climate ;  while  sugar  will  be  raised  in  abundance 
m  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  by  the  humane  slave- 
trading  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  will  not 
only  cultivate  it  for  us,  but,  perhaps,  take  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  also ;  which  will  be  another 
advantage,  as  it  is  now  discovered  that  merchant 
ships  are  as  little  necessary  to  the  country  as 
colonies.  For^  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  the 
'  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  be  as  formidable  as 
'  it  now  is,  or,  if  that  was  desirable,  infinitely  more 
'  so,  though  we  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship/ 
No.  84,  p.  297. 

Respecting  the  gain  or  loss  which  Great  Britain 
hzB  had  by  the  possession  of  her  West  India 
colonies,  very  erroneous  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  premises  not  liable  to  dispute.  The 
colonies  are  valued  at  so  many  millions ; — all  that, 
then,  was  capital  advanced  by  the  mother  country 
and  withdrawn  from  other  more  profitable  employ- 
ment. No  such  thing; — by  far  the  greater  part 
has  been  acquked  in  colonial  commerce,  and  em* 

x2 
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barked  upon  the  sqiI  and  industry  from  which  it 
arose ;  and  far  more  capital  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  colonies,  and  laid  out  upon  the  soil  of 
the  mother  country,  than  has  moved  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  whence  otherwise  the  Movants ^  Dawkins, 
Pennants,  Beck/ords,  Taylors,  LascelleSySgc.Sgc.  8gc.  ? 
Again  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  the 
colonists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  hardships 
and  disadvantages  which  they  have  to  encounter, 
and  these  are  unquestionably  well  founded.     Oh, 
then,  it  is  plain  that  the  cultivation  of  the  colo- 
nies is  a  losing  speculation,  ruinous  to  those  em- 
barked in  it,  and  a  sacrifice  of  capital  by  the 
empire !     Why  not  then  pronounce  the  same  of 
British  agriculture  ?   Compare  the  petitions  and 
memorials  of  the  growers  of  corn  in  Great  Britain 
with  those  of  the  growers  of  sugar  in  the  colonies, 
and  either  condemn  the  agriculture  in  both  as  a 
waste  of  capital  and  labour,  or  admit  that  each 
has  been  on  the  whole  the  source  of  wealth  and 
property,    though  labouring   occasionally    under 
temporary  difficulties. 

s"uil^""^  Appendix  No.  5.  contains  a  description  of  the 
driving  system,  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr  Stephen  twenty-two  years  ago,  called  the 
Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies.  The  labour  selected 
to  give  effect  to  this  description  is  holeing  a  cane 
piece,  that  is,  turning  up  the  ground  with  hoes  for  the 
reception  of  the  cane  plants ;  which  when  done  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  field  drilled  for  turnips,  the 
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<lrills  or  holes  4  or  5  feet  wide ;  the  cane  is  planted  in 
the  Airrow  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes.  This 
labour  is  always  done  with  the  plough,  when  the 
land  will  admit,  but  on  steep  hill-sides,  stony,  or 
low  swampy  ground  where  a  number  of  large 
trenches  must  be  kept  open  to  draw  off  the  water, 
the  hoe  must  be  used.  The  richer  the  soil  of  a 
plantation,  the  less  of  this  labour  is  required,  as 
canes  continue  to  grow,  or  ratoon,  as  it  is  called, 
from  the  same  root,  for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
years;  consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  field  requires  to  be  replanted  each  season. 

Mr.  Stephen's  description  of  the  driving  system 
he  thinks  'made  a  strong  impression  on  some 
'  minds,  but  its  effect  was  taken  off,  by  the  bold 
'  contradiction  given  to  the  statement  in  point  of 
*  fact:'  and  no  wonder  it  was  contradicted;  for 
never  was  a  grosser  misriepresentation  put  forth. 
Holeing  a  cane  piece  is  the  only  hard  field-work 
a  negro  has  to  perform ;  cleaning  of  canes  is  much 
the  same  kind  of  labour  as  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips, 
or  potatoes,  at  which  a  youth  of  fifteen  can  do  as 
much  as  a  man  of  thirty.  At  holeing,  therefore, 
able  people  only  are  employed;  while  the  old, 
the  young,  and 'the  weakly,  are  more  advan- 
tageously occupied  at  lighter  work.  In  no  Way 
would  it  be  possible  to  equalize  the  strength. of 
labourers  to  such  a  nicety,  as  to  make  them  ad- 
vance,  as  Mr.  S.  asserts  they  must,  when  digging 
cane  holes,  '  in  a  line  like  troops  on  a  parade ;' 
nor  would  this  be  of  any  earthly  use  for  the  proper 
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perfonnance  of  the  work.  The  trenches  or  drills 
are  marked  off  from  oae  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  with  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  feet,  which  at  the  same  time  mark 
the  cross  sections  thus : 

I      0  0     —»»0  O         ■  O  O.  Q  0         I  iP'       <    th^^ 

— -O  0"<  O^P         iQ-'O       ■  Qi"  ■"  "O-    ■    0'  — 


*%  O  0  0  0<'    I    <K 

0  0-0  0  0  • 

0  0  0  O        ■  Q  0 


■Oi      I   o 


The  negroes  work  across  the  field,  moving  back* 
wards  from  one  peg  or  trench  to  another;  and 
each  having  his  own  distinct  section,  a  person  of 
superior  strength  following  his  own,  may  advance 
before  the  others  if  he  pleases,  and  rest  till  they 
come  up;  and,  therefore,  as  at  any  other  work, 
the  able  and  willing  are  conunonly  in  advance, 
while  the  weak  and  the  lazy  follow  in  the  rear. 
Generally,  however,  as  in  a  harvest  field  at  home, 
a  man  and  a  woman  are  placed  together,  and 
work  two  sections  jointly,  thus  equalizing  the 
strength  of  the  two. 

So  much  for  the  truth  of  Mr.  Stephen's  de- 
scription,,— *  no  breathing  time  to  be  allowed ;  the 
'  necjsssity  of  every  hole  or  section  being  finished 
'  in  equal  time  with  the  others,  and  the  urging  on 
*  to  equal  speed  with  the  whip  the  male  or  female. 
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'  old  or  young,  weak  or  strong,  so  as  to  dress  in 
*  line  like  troops  on  a  parade' ! 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  oor  autiior 
is  not  more  at  varianc^e  ^th  trutii  than  with  com^ 
ixkoa  sense.  What  wonld  be  thought  of  a  Anner 
in  England,  who,  in  cutting  down  a  field  of  wheat, 
shonld  allot  an  equal  extent  to  the  old  and  the 
feeble,  as  to  his  ablest  labourers,  aiid  order  them 
all  to  advancenn  parade  style  ?  Is  it  not  evident, 
that  one  or  two  old  or  feeble  persons,  even  if  ui^ed 
on  to  destruction,  must  infallibly  retard  all  die 
others ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  it  is  allegod 
Ae  farmers  of  the  West  Indies  do !  A  body  of 
megroes  .may  commence  the  £rst  trench  together, 
but  I  aiBrm,  Itiat  neither  Mr.  ^Stephen,  nor  any 
other  person,  ever  saw  them  ^nish  even  one  sec- 
tion at  the  same  time,  much  less  continue  to  fall 
back  for  a  whole  day  in  line. 

Carrying  canes  from  the  field  to  the  mill  by 
negroes,  which  is  mentioned  in  The  Crisis,  is  a 
thing  I  have  never  seen ;  nor  does  such  a  practice, 
I  presume,  now  exist  in  any  of  the  colonies,  as 
the  price  of  sugar  would  not  repay  such  an  enor- 
mous expence  of  manual  labour.  In  Jamaica  the 
canes  are  carried  by  mules  upon  hilly  estates,  and 
in  carts  drawn  by  oxen  in  the  plains.  The  prac- 
tice of  making  the  negroes,  when  returning  from 
the  field  at  night,  procure  and  carry  home  with 
them  a  bundle  of  grass  for  the  overseer's  stable, 
was  also  obsolete  before  my  time.  I  have  often 
heard  it  spoken  of,  and  always  reprobated  as  a 
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hardship  to  the  negroes,  which  the  value  of  the 
object  did  not  at  all  compensate.  Mules  are  now 
employed  to  do  this ;  and  as  the  negroes  return 
home  at  night  or  at  dinner-time»  every  industrious 
individual  may  be  seen  laden  with  a  bundle  of 
firewood,  hog-meat  vine,  or  cane  tops  for  the  use 
of  his  hogsty ;  unless  in  situations  near  the  sea  or 
a  river,  where  many  of  them  go  to  examine  tlieir 
Jish-pots,  or  traps,  which  they  are  ingenious  in  con- 
structing, and  with  which  they  catch  a  great 
quantity  of  fish.  There  can  scarcely  in  any  coun- 
try be  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  a  group  of  young 
negroes  returning  home  from  the  field  in  the  even- 
ing, dancing  together  on  the  road,  singing,  laugh- 
ing, and  making  such  a  noise  as  in  the  serenity  of 
a  West  India  evening,  may  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile. 
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Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  Negroes,  their  Mode 

of  Life ^  8^0. 

Th£  most  common  size  of  the  negro  houses  is  28 
feet  long  by  14  broad.  Posts  of  hard  wood  about 
9  feet  long,  or  7  above  ground,  are  placed  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  one  another,  and  the 
space  between  is  closely  wattled  up  and  plastered. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  the  long  mountain-thatch^ 
palmeto-thatch,  or  dried  guinea-grass,  either  of 
which  is  more  durable  than  the  straw  thatch  used 
in  this  country.  Cane  tops  are  also  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  are  not  so  lasting.  To  throw  off  the 
rain  the  thatch  is  brought  down  a  considerable 
distance  over  the  walls,  which  in  consequence 
look  low,  and  the  roof  high.  The  house  is  divided 
into  three,  and  sometimes  four  apartments.  The 
room  in  the  middle,  occupying  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  house,  has  a  door  on  each  side,  to  admit  a 
circulation  of  air.  This  is  the  sitting  apartment, 
and  here  the  poorer  class  make  fire  and  cook  their 
victuals;  the  more  wealthy  have  a  separate 
kitchen  at  a  little  distance.  The  smaller  houses 
have  the  sitting  room  in  one  end,  and  two  sleeping 
apartments  in  the  other. 

Behind  the  house  is  the  garden,  filled  with 
plantains,  ochras,  and  other  vegetables,  ^hich  are 
produced  at  all  seasons.     It  abounds  also  with 
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cocoa-nut  and  calabash  trees.  A  good  cocoa-nut 
will  be  a  meal  to  a  man,  and  boiled  among  the 
sugar  (which  the  negroes  frequently  do),  would  be 
a  feast  to  an  epicure.  It  cooitains  also  about  a 
pint  of  a  delicious  juice,  called  *  cocoa-nut  milk ; 
the  leaves,  which  are  thick,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  are  shed  occasionaily  all  the  year  round, 
and  not  only  make  excellent  fuel,  but  are  some- 
times uwd  for  thatch.  The  nut  also  jridkls  oil  for 
lamps,  and  the  shell  is  made  into  cups.  Thus 
one  tree  aibrds  meat,  drink,  fuel,  thateh,  oil  for 
lamps,  and  cups  to  drink  out  of  1  No  wonder  it 
is  so  great  a  favourite  that  every  negro  village 
looks  at  a  distance  like  a  cocoa-nut  grove.  This 
singularly  valuable  and  beautiful  taree  (the  fibry 
part  of  which  is  in  the  East  Indies  manu&etured 
into  ropes  and  clothing),  serves  also  another  pur- 
pose :  from  its  great  height,  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  from  the  pointed  form  of  its  tee^p«es,  It  is 
very  liable  to  be  struck  by  liglitning,  and  it  affords 
near  a  house  the  same  protection  as  a  metallic 
conductor.  Many  a  headless  trunk  stands  a  me^- 
mento  of  violent  thunderstorms.  But  though  thus 
liable  to  be  blasted  and  occasionally  rent  by  the  efec- 
trie  fluid,  it  is  never  shivered  or  thrown  down ;  «tod 
its  slim  elastic  stem  bids  defiance  to  the  utmost 
fiiry  of  the  hurricane.  Blossoms,  ripe  fruit,  and 
green,  are  to  be  seen  upon  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  it  thrives  in  the  most  indifferent  soils. 

The  calabash  tree  produces  a  large  fruit,  not 
eatable,  but  nevertheless  valuable,  as^the  skin  of 
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it  is  a  haid  and  solid  substance,  like  the  shell  of  a 
nut,  aiMl  when  scooped  out,  answers  the  purpose 
of  holding  water,  or  cut  across  the  middle,  makes 
two  cups  or  dishes.  Every  negro  has  his  calabash, 
and  many  have  them  carved  with  figures  like  those 
which  are  tattooed  on  the  skins  of  the  Airicans* 
They  are  used  to  carry  out  their  breakfast  to  them 
when  at  work  in  the  field ;  and  from  their  lightness 
and  strength,  are  preferable  for  this  purpose  to 
fdmost  any  other  kind  of  dish.  Tin  pans,  how* 
ever,  are  sometimes  used.  In  the  garden  too,  and 
commonly  under  the  shade  of  the  low  outbranch*- 
ing  cisdabash  tree,  are  the  graves  of  the  family, 
covered  with  brick  tombs. 

They  have  also  their  hogsties :  poultry  houses  are 
not  wanted ;  the  chickens  are  carefully  gathered 
at  night,  and  hung  up  in  baskets,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  rats.  The  fowls  lodge  at  all  seasons  in 
the  trees  about  the  houses.  The  premises  belong- 
ing to  each  family  are  commonly  surrounded 
with  a  fence ;  their  provision  grounds  are  gene- 
rally  at  some  distance. 

The  fiimiture  in  the  negro  houses  of  course 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  industry  or 
otherwise  of  the  family.  Some  of  the  Afiricans 
have  no  idea  of  domestic  comfort,  and  are  so 
improvident  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make 
them  comfortable.  They  will  sell  their  very 
clothes  to  buy  rum,  nay,  the  pot  given  them  to 
cook  their  victuals  in ;  and  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  their  pulling  down  and  burning  the 
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very  watling  of  the  houses  provided  for  them» 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  collect  fire-wood, 
although  in  abundance  almost  at  their  doors. 
With  these  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  their  num- 
ber is  now  small.  The  ordinary  class  of  ne- 
groes have  fixed  beds,  covered  with  deal  boards 
,  and  mats,  on  which  they  sleep  under  a  single 
blanket  or  sheet,  which  is  all  that  the  climate 
requires.  The  rest  of  their  furniture  consists  of  a 
trunk  or  chest  to  hold  their  clothes,  a  small  cup- 
board for  their  cups  and  dishes,  iron  pots  and  tin 
pans  for  cooking,  a  plain  deal  table,  bench,  and 
a  few  chairs.  The  more  wealthy,  of  which  the 
number  has  increased  much  during  the  last  ten 
.  years,  sleep  on  beds  filled  with  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  plantain  tree,  used  also  by  the  fi'ee  people 
of  colour :  and  the  whole  of  their  furniture,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  such  as  would  astonish 
an  English  visitor,  who,  seeing  it,  would  not  easily 
believe  himself  in  the  house  of  a  slave. 

The  longest  and  shortest  day  difier  only  about 
two  hours  in  Jamaica,  and  the  negroes  are  always 
home  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, except  those  detained  in  their  turn  at  the 
works  during  crop  time.  The  evening  is  their  time 
of  enjoyment,  and  they  sit  up  late,  visiting  and  en- 
tertaining one  another.  About  half-past  eleven  is 
the  hour  at  which  they  generally  go  to  bed,  and 
they  rise  about  half-past  five,  taking  only  six  hours 
of  sleep ;  but  many  of  them  take  also  a  short 
sleep  betwe^a  twelve  and  two,  their  resting  hours 
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in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  designate  the 
hours  of  the  night  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks — 
*  before  cock  crow/  signifies  before  two  o'clock; 
then  follows  *  second  cock  crow' — then  *  cock  crow 
fast' — and,  lastly,  *  day  cut,'  or  dawn.  The  noise 
which  some  hundreds  of  cocks  make  about  day- 
dawn  in  a  negro  village,  amidst  the  usual  stillness 
of  a  tropical  morning,  cannot  easily  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  heard  it. 

Regularly  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over/ 
the  driver  goes  to  the  overseer,  to  give  an  account 
'  of  what  has  been  done,  and  receive  instructions 
for  the  following  day.  These  instructions  he 
communicates  to  the  people  under  him,  that  they 
may  know  where  to  meet  at  work  the  following 
morning.  When  they  get  up  at  day  dawn,  the 
first  thing  each  does  is  to  take  his  breakfast  to 
the  cook.  It  consists  of  plantains,  edoes,  or  yams, 
or  a  few  of  each,  with  a  little  firesh  or  salted  fish, 
or  crabs,  which  are  very  abundant.  These  ar- 
ticles are  sometimes  boiled  plain,  sometimes  made 
into  a  soup  with  some  other  vegetables,  according 
to  the  various  tastes  and  means  of  individuals. 
Women  having  young  children  generally  cook 
their  husbands'  breakfast,  and  take  it  out  to  them 
when  they  go  to  work,  or,  if  not  going  to  the 
same  field,  give  it  to  the  cook  to  take  out.  Any 
of  the  people  that  feel  unwell,  instead  of  going  to 
work,  are  in  attendance  at  the  overseer's  door  in 
the  morning,  to  obtain  admission  to  the  hospital ; 
and  although  there  may  be  nothing  the  matter 
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witk  Miie  of  the  appltcants  (for,  like  sailors  and 
others,  they  like  '  to  skulk '  occafiion^Ily),  they  are 
readily  indiilged  with  a  dose  of  medicine  and  a 
day  or  two  to  rest.  Few  days,  indeed^  pass  oil  any 
estate  bat  some  solicit  and  obtain  this  indulgence. 

Ptegnaikt  women  and  people  advanced  in  life 
are  em|doyed  with  the  young  people  at  light  work. 
Vor  three  months  before  lying  in,  and  two  months 
after,  a  woman  does  no  work  whatever.  When 
the  ohild  is  about  a  couple  of  months  old  she 
takes  i4  out  to  the  field*  All  the  'pickeninny 
mummas  go  to  the  same  work,  and  thcichildreh  are 
put  down  together  in  some  shade  near  the  field : 
one  half  of  the  mothers  go  to  work,  and  the 
others  sit  with  the  children,  nursing  and  doing 
needle  work  for  themselves,  and  changing  with 
the  others  every  two  hours  or  so.  If  it  should 
rain  they  go  home  ;  or  if  a  child  should  be  firet- 
ful  or  apparently  unwell,  they  either  take  it  home 
or  to  the  hospital.  When  a  child  is  weaned,  its 
mother  carries  it  to  the  nursery  in  the  mcHtuiig, 
where  it  is  attended  to  during  the  day,  and  she 
calls  at  night  to  take  it  home  to  her  own  house. 

Breakfast,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  carried 
out  to  the  field  about  nine  o'clock.  The  driver  or 
head  man  sits  down  by  himself;  the  others  form 
into  little  groups^  according  to  their  intimacies  and 
attachments ;  and  although  each  has  his  own  dish 
(except  that  a  man  and  his  wife  have  but  one  for 
both),  it  19  Hot  UQjeommon  for  the  whole  group  to 
mess  together,  and  &iisb  first  one  dish  and  then 
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another.  After  breakfast  tiiey  bave  geoerafly, 
and.  in  wet  weathiet  (the  osily  time  perkaqp»  that  it 
is  of  any  use)  always^  aa  aLlowance  of  niiiL  grreii: 
them.  S(Hne  drink  it  off  immediately-^^^rthers 
ckib  and  xaake  up  a  bottle,  ^ich  they  take  in^ 
tHm  and  carry  home  to  ase  or  sell  as  they  thiirk 
proper.  In  very  wet  weather  tibey  do  not  go  out 
to  work  at  all ;  or  if^  after  Ihey  aie  gone  to  the 
field,  the  day  tumd  out  very  bad,  they  are  called 
in.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the  sheU  is  blown, 
and  they  disperse  to  enjoy  two  hour9  of  rest,  or 
to  employ  the  time  at  their  own^  concerns^— mend- 
ing their  fencea  or  hogsties,  fishing,  bediing, 
washings  carrying.  h<mie  five-wood,  eane-t(^,  or 
hog^meat,  8cc.  A  few  roasted  plantains,  with  a 
little  fish,  is  all  they  seem  to  care  about  eating  in 
the  middle  of  the  day;  breakfast  and  supper 
being  their  chief  meals.  At  half-past  one  o'clock 
the  shell  is  blown  again,  and  they  re-assemble  in 
the  field  at  two. 

The  plantations  have  been  very  happily  termed 
sugar  gardens,  and  the  general  labour  performed 
by  the  negroes  may  be  compared  to  the  cleaning 
and  weeding  of  gardens  in  this  country.  The 
hardest  work  on  them,  as  already  noticed,  is  the 
turning  up  of  a  small  portion  of  the  field  every 
year  to  be  replanted.  This  is  most  conunonly 
done  by  jobbing  negroes,  who  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  this  description  of  labour,  that  they 
will  sometimes  grumble  at  being  sent  to  what  is 
considered  lighter  work. 
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As  to  the  overworking  of  the  negroes^  how  is 
the  beUef  of  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  well 
known  fact,  that  they  sit  up  amusing  themselves 
for  nearly  one  half  of  the  night,  and  take  only  six 
hours  of  sleep?  Let  the  man  in  this  country 
accustomed  to  hard  labour,  say,  if  he  finds  six 
hours  of  sleep  sufficient  to  restore  exhausted 
nature  ?  or  if,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over, 
he  finds  any  enjoyment  equal  to  repose  ?  The 
negroes  perform  willingly  and  cheerfully  their 
regular  and  accustomed  quantity  of  work,  but  any 
attempt  of  an  overseer  to  exact  more  is  deter- 
minedly resisted  and  resented,  and,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  sure  conse- 
quence is,  that  every  thing  on  the  estate  goes 
wrong. 
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Besides  the  regular  physician  who  visits  the 
hospital  two  or  three  times  a  week^  or  oftener  if 
there  is  occasion,  and  examines  all  the  patients 
indiyidually,  there  is  on  every  estate  an  '  hospital 
doctor '  and  a  sick  nurse ;  the  former  is  an  in- 
telligent man  (most  commonly  of  colour),  who, 
acting  for  years  under  the  directions  of  the  white 
doctor,  acquires  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
common  complaints  of  the  negroes,  to  be  capable 
of  administering  some  simple  medicines  in  cases 
of  slight  indisposition ;  in  more  serious  cases,  the 
physician,  if  not  present,  is  sent  for  immediately, 
and  must  give  prompt  attendance,  or  his  office  is 
soon  filled  by  some  other  person :  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor  and  character  of  the  overseer,  are 
too  deeply  concerned,  even  putting  humanity  out 
of  the  question,  to  excuse  any  degree  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant.  But 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  merely  to  say  that  they  are  not  negligent 
in  their  attendance  on  the  negroes :  some  of  them, 
as  in  other  countries,  are  more  zealous  than  others 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  both  to  whites 
and  Uacks  ;  but  it  is  rare  to  see  them  wanting  in 
a  proper  feeling  for,  and  interest  in  their  patients ; 
and  I  hftve  myself  witnessed  many  instances 
where  a  medical  gentleman  has   paid  all   the 
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attention  to  a  sick  negro  that  he  could  have  done 
to  his  master,  sitting  up  with  him  for  nights,  or, 
if  he  left  him  to  take  a,  few  hours'  sleep,  it  was 
with  injunctions  to  the  attendants  to  call  him  up 
immedmtely,  if  any  change  should  take  place. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  every  article 
in  the  shape  of  medicine  (including  port  and 
madeira  wine,  &c.)  likely  to  be  useful,  is  always 
afforded.    In  short,  no  expense  or  trouble  is  spared* 

One  of  the  best  disposed  and  most  trustworthy 
women  on  the  estate,  is  sick  nurse,  to  attend  the 
hospital ;  her  duty  is,  to  keep  the  hospital,  and 
the .  sick  in  it,  clean,  and  to  cook  such  victuals 
for  the  patients  as  may  be  prescribed.  I  may  also 
notice,  that  besides  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  hospital  doctor,  and  sick  nurse, 
a  negro  dangerously  ill  is  always  allowed  the 
presence  of  some  of  his  own  family, 

Ii^  every  hospital  there  are  of  course  separate 
apartments  for  the  men  and  the  women;  and 
generally  an  apartment  where  delinquents  are 
l^onfined  in  the  stocks. 

The  Nues£bi£8  are  neat  buildings  on  aground 
floor,  with  platforms  for  the  children  to  sleep  upon, 
^d  a  spacious  yard  enclosed  as  a  play  ground. 
They  are  under  the  superintendance  of  the  best 
nurses,  and  however  able  the  parents  may  be  to 
provide  for  them,  they  are  suppcnrted  by  the  master 
with  the  food  best  adapted  for  their  age,  such  as 
oatm^,  rice,  and  a  pot  of  goqd  soup  for  the 
whole  once  a  day. 
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On  the  abundance  of  Land  Crabs  and  Fish  in  Jamaica  ^ 
and  Negro  Methods  of  catching  them. 

Ckabs  abound  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica,  LmdCniM. 
at  all  seasons,  but  are  considered  to  be  best  in 
the  months,  the  names  of  which  contain  the  letter 
R,  April,  &c.  They  are  most  plentiful  in  May, 
the  season  at  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  or 
^  run,*  as  the  negroes  express  it,  and  when  the 
earth  is  literally  covered  with  them.  At  this  sea- 
son it  is  impossible  to  keep  tliem  out  of  the  houses, 
or  even  out  of  the  bed-rooms,  where,  at  one  time 
scratching  with  their  large  claws,  an^  at  another 
rattling  across  the  floor,  they  make  a  noise  that 
would  not  a  little  astonish  and  ajarm  a  stranger. 
Occasionally  they  will  lodge  themselves  very  snugly 
in  a  boot,  and  if  a  person  puts  in  his  foot  upon  them 
inadvertently,  he  has  quick  intimation  of  the  in- 
truder, by  |i  grasp  of  his  nippers.  For  a  few  weeks 
in  this  season,  they  may  be  gathered  in  any  quan- 
tities, and  the  negroes  sometimes  hurt  themselves 
by  making  too  free  use  of  them.  £ven  the  hogs 
catch  them,  although  not  always  with  impunity, 
as  a  crab  sometimes  gets  hold  of  one  of  them  by 
the  snout,  from  which  he  is  not  easily  disen- 
gaged ;  and  the  terrified  animal  runs  about 
squeaking  in  great  distress. 

At  other  seasons,    and  when  more  valuable, 
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they  are  caught  by  torch  light  at  night,  and  put 
into  covered  baskets.  Crowds  of  negroes  from 
the  neighbouring  plantations  pass  my  house  every 
evening,  vnth  their  torches  and  baskets,  going  to 
a  crab  wood  on  the  other  side,  and  return  before 
midnight  fully  laden.  Their  baskets  will  contain 
about  40  crabs,  and  the  regular  price  is  a  five- 
penny  piece,  our  smallest  coin,  equal  to  about 
^\d.  sterling,  for  five  or  six  crabs.  At  this  rate  a 
negro  will  make  2s.  6d.  currency  in  an  evening ; 
and  the  more  improvident,  who  will  not  cultivate 
provision  grounds,  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
catching  crabs,  and  selling  them  to  the  others.  A 
hundred  plaintains  usually  sold  at  five  shillings,  will 
purchase  from  sixty  to  seventy  crabs ;  and  two  of 
these^  eateli  with  plantains  or  yams,  make  an  ex* 
cellent  meal.  I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  hundred 
negroes  pass  my  house  in  an  evening,  and  return 
with  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  not  only  full  of 
crabs,  but  with  quantities  of  them  fastened  by 
the  claws  on  the  tops  of  the  baskets.  I  make 
but  a  moderate  computation  when  I  suppose,  they 
must  have  had  at  the  very  least,  three  thousand 
crabs.  Almost  every  negro  faniily  has  an  old 
flour  barrel  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  their 
crabs  are  kept.  They  are  fed  with  plantain  skins, 
&c ;  and  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  pot  as 
wanted. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  crabs  in  Jamaica, 
of  which  two  only  are  eaten.  The  black  is  the 
finest,  and  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
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greater  delicacies  in  the  West  Indies,  not  except-^ 
ing  even  the  turtle.  These  live  in  Jthe  mountain 
forests,  on  stony  ground ;  and  feed  on  the  fallen 
dry  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  white  crab,  as  it  is 
called  (although  rather  purple  than  white)  used 
principally  by  the  negroes,  but  by  the  white  peo- 
ple also,  is  larger  and  more  resembles  in  taste  the 
lobster  of  this  country.  These  are  amphibious^ 
and  are  found  in  the  low  lands,  principally  in  the 
woods,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  are 
caught  at  night  with  torches.  But  they  are  nume- 
rous also  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  in  some  of  the 
low  lying  estates,  frequently  do  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  planters  in  dry  weather,  when  vegeta- 
tion is  slow,  by  nipping  ofi*  the  blade  of  the 
young  canes  and  com  as  it  shoots  through  the 
ground.  In  situations  of  this  kind,  the  negroes 
have  a  somewhat  singular  method  of  catching 
them ;  they  know  from  the  appearance  of  a  crab- 
hole  if  there  be  a  crab  in  it,  and  dig  down  with 
a  hoe  through  the  soft  loam,  till  they  come  to  wa- 
ter (about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet)  ;  and  then 
close  the  hole  firmly  with  a  handful  of  dry  grass. 
In  this  manner  a  negro  will  shut  up  two  or  three 
dozen  of  holes  in  a  morning.  About  four  hours 
after,  he  returns,  and  his  prisoners  being  by  this 
time  *  drunkened'  (half  drowned),  they  tumble  out 
along  with  the  plug  of  grass  and  are  caught. 

In  the  year  1811,  there  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary production  of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Jamaica.     In  the  month  of  June  or  July  of 
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that  year^  I  forget  which^  the  whole  diiktrict  of 
Manchioneal  (where  the  great  chain  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  extending  from  west  toeast  through  the 
centre  of  the  island,  terminates  on  the  east  coast) 
was  covered  with  countless  millions  of  these  crea- 
trues  swarming  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Of 
this  singular  phenomenon,  I  was  myself  an  eye- wit- 
ess,  having  had  occasion  to  tribvel  through  that  dis- 
trict at  the  time.  On  ascending  Quahill,  from  the 
vale  of  Plantain-garden  River,  the  road  appeared  of 
a  reddish  colour,  as  if  strewed  with  hrick-dnst.  I 
dismounted  from  my  horse  to  examine  the  cause 
of  so  unusual  an  appearance^  and  wta  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  it  was  owing  to  myriads  of 
young  black  crabs,  about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  a 
man's  finger,  crossing  the  road  and  moving  at  a 
pretty  quick  pace  direct  for  the  mountains.  I 
was  concerned  to  think  of  the  destruction  I  was 
causing  in  travelling  through  such  a  body  of  use- 
ful creatures,  as  I  fancied  that  every  time  my 
horse  put  down  a  foot,  it  was  the  loss  of  at  least 
ten  lives.  I  rode  along  the  coast  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  found  it  nearly  the  same 
the  whole  way,  only  that  in  some  places  they 
were  more  numerous,  and  in  others  less  so.  Re- 
turning the  following  day,  I  found  the  road  still 
covered  with  them  the  same  as  the  day  before. 
'  How  have  they  been  produced  in  such  numbers  ? 
or,  where  are  they  come  from  V  were  questions 
every  body  asked,  and  no  one  could  answer.  It 
is  well  known  the  crabs  deposit  their  eggB  once  a 
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year,  and  in  the  month  of  May :  but,  except  on 
this  occasion,  though  living  on  the  coast,  I  never 
saw  a  dozen  of  young  crabs  together,  and  here 
were  millions  of  millions  covering  the  earth  for 
miles  along  a  large  extent  of  sea-coast.  No  un- 
usual number  of  old  crabs  had  been  observed  that 
season ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  pro- 
digious multitude  of  young  ones  were  moving  from 
a  rock-bound  shore  formed  by  inaccessible  cliffs, 
the  abode  of  sea-birds,  and  against  which  the 
waves  of  the  sea  are  constantly  dashed  by  the 
trade  wind  blowing  directly  upon  them.  That  the 
old  crabs  should  be  able  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
such  a  part  of  the  coast  (if  that,  as  would  appear, 
is  the  habit  of  the  animal)  is  not  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. No  person  in  Jamaica,  so  far  as  t  know  or 
have  heard,  ever  saw  such  a  sight  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  but  on  that  occasion  ;  and  I  have  under- 
stood, that  since  1811,  black  crabs  have  been 
abundant  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
than  they  were  ever  known  before.    ^ 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Jamaica,  (the  ka. 
name  of  which,  is  said  to  have  signified  the  island 
of  springs,)  is  most  bountifully  supplied  with 
water.  Down  every  rugged  and  woody  glen  in 
the  mountains,  pours  a  crystal  rivulet ;  reaching 
the  plains,  and  collecting  together,  these  form 
considerable  streams,  which  passing  through  rich 
fields  of  canes,  and  turning  sugar  mills  on  their 
banks,  gently  wind  their  course  to  the  ocean. 
Every  river  and  streamlet  abounds  with  fish,  of 
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which  there  is  a  great  variety, — shrimps,  crawfish 
or  river  lobster,  mudfish  and  eels  most  abundant 
in  still  water, — mullets,  plentiful  every  where, 
especially  in  the  rocky  mountain  streams.  These 
streams  become  very  small  in  dry  weather,  when 
the  fish  collect  in  the  numerous  deep  pools  dug 
out  by  the  falls  of  water  among  the  rocks ;  and  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  the  tropics  it  is  a  beautifiil 
and  amusing  sight,  to  see  them  sporting  in  these 
crystal  havens  of  security.  Calapivers  (which 
may  be  termed  the  salmon  of  the  tropics),  snooks, 
&c.  aboimd  about  the  outlets  of  the  rivers,  and 
resort  occasionally  to  the  sea. 

Negro  meUiAdi      Shrimps  are  caught  with  baskets,  and  this  kind 
o^  Mtohuig    .  ^£  fishing  forms  not  an  unfrequent  amusement  for 

a  party  of  negroes.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  see  20  or  30  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
wading  together  in  a  mill-lead,  each  with  a  bas- 
ket catching  shrimps.  The  other  descriptions  of 
fish  are  caught  with  traps  or  '  pots'  as  the  negroes 
call  them.  These  are  made  of  the  wild  cane  (of 
which  baskets  also  are  made  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner)  plaited  into  a  kind  of  wickerwork. 
There  is  fi'ee  ingress  to  them,  as  into  a  vrire  mouse- 
trap ;  and  to  entice  the  fish  to  go  in,  the  trap  is 
baited  with  crabs'  claws,  plantain  skins,  slices  of 
avocado  pears,  some  codfish  or  herrings,  and  a 
few  shining  Augments  of  crockery  ware.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  lowered  down  with  a  stone  in  deep 
water,  where  fish  are  plenty,  and  has  a  line  and 
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buoy  attadied  to  mark  the  place  and  pull  it  up 
by.  In  shallow  water  it  is  fastened  down  with 
a  stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  line  and  buoy.  A  young  alligator 
is  occasionally  caught^  having  gone  in  after  the 
fish,  and  a  negro  is  far  from  pleased  to  find  such 
an  intruder, — he  is  soon  decapitated.  Another 
description  of  trap  is  used  in  shallow  rivers  to 
c^tch  the  fish  as  they  go  up  or  down.  A  row  of 
p^[s  is  placed  across  the  stream  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  watled  or  filled  up  closely  with  cane 
leaves  or  any  kind  of  shrubbery,  in  which  row, 
or  wear,  as  the  negroes  call  it,  the  traps  are  set, 
some  with  the  mouth  or  aperture  to  the  one  side 
and  some  to  the  other ;  the  water  oozes  through, 
but  the  fish  can  neither  pass  up  the  river  nor 
down,  and  in  their  endeavours  to  do  so  they  are 
sure  to  run  into  the  traps,  the  mouths  of  which 
appear  to  afford  so  many  openings.  Every  little 
stream,  and  every  mill  course,  is  full  of  these 
traps ;  and  at  shell-blow  numbers  of  the  negroes 
are  seen  making  traps  or  examining  those  they 
have  got  in  the  water. 

Fish  are  likewise  very  plentiful  among  the 
rocks  along  the  sea-shore,  and  are  caught  there 
with  traps  set  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  deep 
pools  of  the  rivers.  Almost  every  estate  has  a 
negro  employed  as  a  fisherman,  and  generally 
another,  an  old  man,  as  a  crab-catcher.  Many 
of  the  larger  properties  on  the  sea-coast  get  a 
seine  annually  from  England,  which  is  drawn 
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erety  morning  to  procure  a  dish  of  fish  for  the 
plantation.  Eight  or  ten  fishermen  firom  different 
estates  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (and  generally 
a  parcel  of  idlers  collect  on  such  occasions)  join 
in  drawing  the  seine,  and  each  gets  a  dish  of  fish 
for  the  estate  to  which  he  belongs,  which  he  car* 
ries  liome  in  time  for  dinner  (2  o'clock) ;  what 
may  be  over  a  dish  to  each  estate,  they  keep  for 
for  theii*  own  use ;  and  they  have  the  afternoon 
to  prepare  their  traps,  no  other  labour  being  re- 
quired of  them. 

The  use  of  the  seine  is  always  allowed  to  the 
negroes  of  the  plantation  when  they  wish  it ;  and 
m  fine  weather  th^y  occasionally  form  parties 
atid  go  to  the  sea  to  fish  on  negro  days  and  holi* 
days«    The  morning  is  the  time  for  it ;  they  con- 
vene at  dawn  (between  5  and  6  o'clock),  and  are 
home  to  breakfast  about  9.    The  beach  in  firont 
of  my  house  at  Plantain-garden  River  being  a 
favourite  fijshing  ground,  I  have  firequently  walk- 
ed out  in  the  mornings  to  see  parties  of  this  kind, 
and  have  been  pleased  and   amused  with  the 
mirth   that  prevailed  among  them;   their   loud 
cheers  and  the  scramble  that  ensued  when   a 
successful    draught  was  brought   ashore;    their 
extraordinary  agility  in  the  water,  swimming  and 
diving  Uke  ducks ;  and  their  bursts  of  admiration, 
vexation,  or  laughter,  as  the  wary  fish  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  would  leap  to  a  great  height  over 
the  seine,  and  occasionally  fall  into  the  canoes 
following  behind  it. 
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Even    in  the  swamps    of  Jamaica,  fish  are  Enbennee  of 

ni«iM*l  and 

focind»  A  large  lagoon  near  where  I  rtoided^  regeuueHie 
part  of  which  is  covered  i^ith  reeds,  abounds  with 
a  small  kind  of  fish,  from  3  to  4  inches  longy 
called  by  the  negtoes  bugabees  or  bungabees. 
In  the  dry  season,  as  the  space  of  water  becomes 
contracted,  these  are  cslught  with  baskets  in 
immense  quantities.  In  short,  earth,  air,  and 
water,  here  swarm  with  animal  life, — ^with  many 
creatures  that  are  useful,  and  many  given,  as  it 
would  seem,  rather  as  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to 
man.  Clouds  of  troublesome  musquitoes,  and 
the  still  more  numerous  and  more  troublesome 
sandflies,  occasionally  fill  the  ait ;  while  the  water 
swatms  with  fish,  and  the  earth  with  crabs,  rats, 
Ii2iards,  snakes,  and  other  Smaller  vetmin,  centi- 
pedei^,  sciorpions,  cockroaches,  and  entpecially 
ants,  which  are  every  where  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  houses.  One  species  of  these,  which  fotin 
their  nests  in  ti'ees,  are  used  for  feeding  young 
poultry.  The  nest,  or  a  part  of  it  about  the  size 
of  a  beehive,  is  broken  off  atid  carried  home  on 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  pole.  Being  broken  and  the 
fragments  struck  against  one  another,  the  young 
ants  shower  down  upon  the  ground  or  into  a  pool 
of  water,  and  are  greedily  devoured  by  young 
chickens  and  ducklings. 

Ad  the  sun  goes  down,  and  th^  trdde  wind 
dies  away,  the  newly  arrived  stranger  travelling: 
along  the  road  or  ih  the  fields,  is  ilurprised  and 
startled  by  the  strange  noise  that  assails  his  ears : 
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it  seems  like  magic ;  for  he  cannot  conjecture 
what  it  is  or  where  it  comes  from.  It  is  a  con- 
cert raised  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  lizards,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers,  which  un- 
seen surround  him.  Shortly  he  is  yet  more 
surprised  to  see  sparks  of  fire  darting  from  one 
place  to  another  till  at  last  as  darkness  closes 

'• —  Around, 


Myriads  of  insect  meteors,  living  lamps. 
People  the  glittering  air. 

It  is   the  fire-flies    gambolling    over    the  cane 
fields. 

Nor  do  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world 
appear  less  interesting  and  extraordinary.  Every 
shrub  and  every  tree  he  sees  is  new  to  an  Euro- 
pean. It  is  an  eternal  summer;  from  January 
to  December,  travel  where  he  will,  he  sees  the 
earth  teeming  forth  her  bounties;  he  sees  the 
trees  covered  at  once  with  blossom  and  fruit ;  he 
sees  the  Bombay  or  great  cotton  tree  (compared 
with  which  the  loftiest  oak  in  England  sinks 
into  a  dwarC)  richly  mantled  over,  trunk  and 
branches,  with  the  hogmeat-vine,  presenting  the 
most  singular  and  beautifril  appearance ;  he  sees 
the  husbandman  sowing  and  reaping  every  month 
in  the  year ;  he  sees  a  field  of  guinea-grass  now 
bare,  and  a  week  after,  if  it  has  been  refreshed 
with  a  shower,  waving  in  the  wind ;  he  sees  the 
whole  earth  clothed  with  the  riqhest  vegetation, 
with  scarcely  a  barren  speck,  for  even  the  very. 
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sands  and  rocks  are  covered  with  wild  vines,  of 
the  most  beautiful  verdure. 


I  have  mentioned  that  every  stream  and  rivulet  stom  of  1815. 

* 

in  Jamaica  abounds  with  fish ;  but  Yallahs  river, 
since  1815,  is  perhaps  an  exception  :  the  dreadful 
storm  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  October  in  that 
year  having  swept  away  or  destroyed  every  de- 
scription of  fish  in  it.  This  river,  which  in  wet 
weather  is  the  dread  of  travellers,  has  its  source 
among  the  highest  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
whence,  collecting  its  waters  from-a  number  of 
rugged  glens  in  a  mountainous  district,  where 
the  scenery  is  beyond  description  awful  and  sub- 
lime,  it  rushes  down  its  short  course  to  the 
sea  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  carry  stones 
of  great  size  along  with  it .  The  unexampled  rain 
that  accompanied  the  storm  or  hurricane  of  1815, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  seen  for  ages,  loosened 
the  soil  on  the  hill  sides ;  and  repeated  shocks  of 
earthquake  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  the 
ground  in  several  steep  places  gave  way  and  slid 
down  into  the  ravines.  The  torrent  of  water  was 
thus  for  a  time  dammed  back ;  but  forcing  its  waiy 
at  last  over  these  obstacles  it  speedily  swept 
away  the  earth,  stones,  and  trees  that  obstructed 
its  course.  The  works  of  many  of  the  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations  were  destroyed,  some  swept 
away,  and  others  buried  deep  under  stones  and 
gravel.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was .  consider- 
able, and  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Smith  and  his  fiaunily 
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was  particularly  distreaaing.  Hia  liwao  atood  m 
a  small  plain  at  some  diataace  from  tll«  m^, 
which,  however,  overflowing  its  banks  and  cut- 
tug  a  new  cbaimel  on  the  other  side  between  him 
Vid  the  mountains,  left  him  no  means  of  escape* 
Hia  house  was  earned  away,  and  when  last  seen 
be  was  clinging  to  a  tree  with  som^  of  his  family ; 
they  were  carried  away  by  die  torrent,  apd  l&eir 
bodies  so  mangled,  that  only  some  of  their  lega 
and  arms  were  ever  founds  A  large  iron  bridge 
was  swept  away  at  the  same  time,  not  a  particle 
of  which  has  ever  been  seen. 

Happening  to  be  in  Kingston  at  the  time  of  this 
storm,  and  YaUahs  river  continuing  f<^  several 
weeks  impassable  (several  years  elapsed  before  it 
ran  clear),  I  embarked  in  a  coasting  vessel  to  re- 
turn to  Port  Morant  by  sea.    Passing  off  the 
mouth  of  Yallahs  river  we  were  obliged  to  take 
a  oonsiderable  offing  to  keep  clear  of  the  enonnoua 
quantity  of  floating  trees  which  literally  covered 
the  water,  to  a  considerable  distance,  while  the 
interior  of  the  country  bore  scarcely  less  striking 
^aees  of  the  storm.    The  white  chasms  in  the 
mountains  marked  the  brokeii  ground  that  had 
been  carried  away ;  and  the  usual  gr^^  appear^ 
ance  of  the  forests  being  changed  into  a  brown 
colour,  they  looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  beep 
scorched  with  fire.     Eight  or  nine  sail  of  West 
Indian  ships,  and  all  the  smaller  craft  of  every 
description  in  Port  Maria,  Annotta  Bay,  Port 
Antonio,  and  Manchioneal,  were  driven  on  sbc^e 
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and  lost.  In  the  county  of  Surrey  the  crop  on 
the  ground  both  of  canes  and  provisions  was 
nearly  destroyed;  but  the  leeward  part  of  the 
island  sustained  little  injury.     It  is  worthy  of 

remark,  to  how  small  a  space  these  visitations  aie 

• 

frequently  confined.  In  the  present  instance  the 
centre  of  the  storm  passed  from  north  to  south 
across  the  island  from  Annotto  Bay  down  the 
course  of  Yallahs  river  on  the  other  side.  At 
Spanish-town,  about  40  miles  to  the  west,  it 
was  scarcely  felt ;  and  a  vessel  off  the  Morant 
Keys  at  the  time,  about  50  miles  to  the  east, 
experienced  only  a  fresh  gale. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year,  1825, 
there  was  a  shower  of  hail,  or  rather  of  ice,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Jamaica.  The  cloud  came  from 
the  north,  and  was  attended  with  a  most  violent 
gfust  of  wind,  which  continued  about  half  an  homr. 
The  pieces  of  ice  were  not  round,  like  hail,  but  of 
an  angular  6hape  about  the  size  of  nutmegs. 
A  parcel  of  them  gathered  and  put  in  a  glass  took 
half  an  hour  to  melt  in  a  temperature  of  IS". 
The  negroes  who  had  never  before  seen  water  in 
a  congealed  state,  were  in  the  utmost  constema* 
tion  and  terror  at  this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
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Colonies.  . 

The  decrease  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephen  and  other 
writers,  as  affording  demonstrative  proof  of  their 
being  ill-treated  by  their  masters,  I  mean,  in  this 
article,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject :  and 
I  must  begin  with  one  which  may  seem  rather 
trite,  and  yet  appears  to  have  escaped  these 
writers ;  namely,  that  wherever  there  is  an  influx 
of  foreign  inhabitants  to  any  town  or  country,  it 
must  occasion  the  deaths  to  exceed  the  births  in 
the  bills  of  mortality.  Such,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  is  the  case  in  every  city  in  Europe ;  such 
was  the  case  in  the  States  of  America,  and  such 
has  been,  and  will  be  the  case,  in  the  West  Indies, 
till  the  bulk  of  imported  Africans  is  extinct ;  for 
the  effect  here  does  not  cease  immediately  with 
the  cause.  Adults  for  the  most  part  were  imported, 
children  but  rarely  (to  say  nothing  of  there  being 
fewer  women  than  men)  and  the  necessary  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slave 
population  was  always  far  advanced  in  years. 
Hence,  when  importation  ceased,  it  was  clear  they 
must  decrease  till  the  over-proportion  of  aged 
persons  had  died  off,  and  time  had  produced  a 
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population  consisting,  as  in  other  places,  of  a  due 
proportion  of  all  ages. 

To  place  this  matter  in  a  clearer  view,  let  us 
look  at  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  in  one  of  our  colonies.  The 
Government  returns  of  1821  give  the  ages  of 
12,487,377  persons,  of  which  we  find  only 
4,402,592,  not  quite  a  third,  are  above  30  years 
of  age ;  while,  by  a  return  of  the  slave  population 
of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  so  late  as  the  31st  of 
May,  1823,  it  appears,  that  out  of  74,418  persons 
(one  half  of  them  Africans),  no  less  than  38,057, 
considerably  upwards  of  o^b  half  of  the  whole 
slave  population,  were  then  above  the  age  of  thirty. 
Here,  then,  is  a  most  important  fact,  established 
by  documents  that  will  not  be  questioned ;  for  it 
surely  will  not  be  said  that  the  negroes  are  repre- 
sented as  older  than  they  actually  are  ;  the  con- 
trary is  well  known  to  be  the  case.  When  the 
Africans  were  registered,  there  being  of  course  no 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  their  birth, 
and  as  the  younger  the  more  valuable,  in  affixing 
their  age  the  -  masters  certainly  somewhat  under- 
rated it :  the  Africans,  therefore,  must  even  exceed 
in  years  what'  is  stated,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  negro  population  of  Dema- 
rara  can  at  the  present  moment  be  little  under  40 
years  of  age.  That  a  population  composed  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  persons  past  the  prime  of  life 
can  support  itself,  is  utterly  impossible :  for  it  is 
clear,  that,  exclusive  of  other  casualties,  in  little 
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more  than  twenty  years  nearly  one  half  of  them 
must  in  the  course  of  nature  be  cut  off  by  old  age, 
while  the  number  born  can  be  but  limited,  because 
breeding  begins  at  an  e^rly  age  among  the  negroes, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  are  already 
past  the  age  of  bearing  children.* 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  imported  slaves 
or  Africans  constitute  somewhat  above  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole ;  and  supposing  their  ages  on 
arrival  to  have  been  on  an  average  only  twenty, 
the  last  imported  in  1807,  and  youngest  of  the 
Africans,  will  now  be  thirty-eight;  and  the  average 
age  of  the  whole  that  were  imported  *  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  African  trade,  may  cer- 
tainly be  stated  as  above  fifty.  A  statement  of 
the  ages  of  the  negro  population  (which  the  Assem- 
bly ought  to  publish)  would  shew  that  it  consists 
of  an  over  proportion  under  twenty  and  above  forty 
years  of  age ;  the  consequence  of  which,  for  some 
time  to  come,  must  be  an  excess  of  deaths  over 
births.  To  illustrate  this,  I  quote  from  a  Table  in 
the  Jamaica  Journal,  of  the  15th  of  May,  1824, 
the  following  cases  : — 


*  It  may  be  obser? ed,  bj  the  way,  that  the  ciroamstance  jast  noticed,  of  ao 
many  of  the  alavei  in  Demarara  being  tidadis,  and  so  few  under  age,  aoeoonts  for 
the  aTerage  qnanttty  of  sugar  raised  by  each  being  so  much  greater  there  than 
in  the  islands,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  allowing  so  much  as  some  do  to  the 
superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  or,  on  the  other,  supposing  the  people  to  bSTO  been 
.  over*worked ;  by  which  last  charitable  supposition,  some  account  hoih  for  the 
greater  produce  and  the  greater  decrease  in  the  population.  With  a  greater 
proportioii  of  iBfants  and  young  people,  the  produce  of  Demarara  would  have 
averaged  less  to  each  slare :  but  then  the  popalstion,  instead  of  falling  off,  would 
huTO  been  increasing  in  strength. 
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Mr.  M' Queen's^ 
gang,  Georgia,  con-  > 
sists  of  } 

Middle  Land  Es- 1 
tate  (Jamaica)  gang,  > 
consists  of  3 


105 


130 


48 


97 


Above40.       Total. 


29 


149 


182,   nearly 
all 
Creoles 
376,  of  these 
110  are 
Africans. 


In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  Africans  having 
mostly  died  off,  we  find  a  very  large  proportion  of 
young  people.  In  the  latter,  where  there  remain 
110  Africans,  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  aged 
persons ;  and  such  is  the  case  on  the  generality  of 
estates  in  Jamaica :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  ensuing  fifteen  years  there  will,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  nature,  be  more  deaths  than 
births ;  although  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple should  reach  their  *  three-score  and  ten  years' 
as  in  any  other  country.  When  the  Africans  are 
gone^  Middle  Land  Estate  will  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  Mr.  McQueen's,  of  Georgia^  now 
is  ;  it  will  have  a  preponderance  of  young  people 
at  the  age  of  reproduction,  when  of  cQurse  a  rapid 
increase  of  numbers  may  be  expected,  as  the 
births  will  naturally  be  numerous  and  the  deaths 
from  old  age  few. 

On  estates  in  Jamaica  peopled  with  Creoles,  or 
having  few  Africans,  there  is  even  now  a  large 
annual  increase  of  numbers;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  in  the  old  settled  island  of  Barbadoes, 
into  which  few  Afiricans  have  been  imported  since 

z2 
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1786,  and  where  consequently  they  must  now  be 
nearly  all  extinct,  there  is  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  to  such  an  extent,  that,  on  a  population 
amounting,  in  1812,  to  69,000,  there  was  found, 
in  1820,  an  increase  of  9,000.  A  similar  increase 
has  taken  place  in  Virginia,  into  which  importation 
ceased  in  1776 ;  and  where  there  probably  is  not 
now  a  single  African  alive. 

More  need  not  be  said  to  shew  how  fsor  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  slaves  is  proved  by  the  decrease 
of  their  numbers  since  the  aboliticm.  But  Mr. 
Cropper's  calculations  on  this  subject  are  so  inge- 
nious, tell  so  well  against  the  colonists,  and  are 
so  widely  circulated  by  the  writers  against  them 
(among  others  by  the  Edinburgh  Review),  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  them. 

This  gentleman  who,  it  is  said,  is  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  house  which  receives 
consignments  of  American  cotton,  and  East  In- 
dia sugar,  founds  his  calculations  on  an  assump- 
tion, that  the  imported  slaves  ought  to  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  from  the  day  of  their  land- 
ing, at  a  rate  three  times  greater  than  that  at 
which  the  people  of  England  increase.  Upon 
this  assumption,  being  an  expert  arithmetician, 
he  finds  that  had  the  slaves  so  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, there  would  have  been  living  in  Jamaica 
in  the  year  1820,  400,000  slaves  more  than  there 
were ;  and  hence  that  the  colonists  are  chargeable 

*  with  a  destruction  or  waste  of  human  life,  or  a 

*  counteraction  of  its  natural  tendency  to  increase  to 
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*  the  extent  of  400,000  persons  in  the  short  space 
'  of  thirty  years ;'  on  which  he  observes,  that   *  a 

*  system  which  destroys  the  lives  or  prevents  the  ex- 
'  istence  of  400,000  human  beings  in  one  island,  in 

*  thirty  years,  is  desperately  wicked,  whether  it 

*  yields  profit  or  not/ 

The  rate  at  which  Mr.  C.  conceives  the  slave 
population  in  Jamaica  ought  to  have  increased,  is 
founded  on  an  American  statement,  professing  to 
shew  that  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  had 
greatly  more  than  doubled  their  numbers  in  the 
thirty  years  preceding  1820.  Without  question- 
ing how  far  an  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the 
slaves  imported  into  America  during  those  thirty 
years;  notorious  as  it  is,  that  many  thousands 
were  carried  into  the  southern  states  after  the 
abolition  by  Congress ;  or  how  far  we  can  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  a  census  taken  over  sixteen 
thinly  peopled  states,  where  there  are  no  registers 
of  slaves,  and  some  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  let  us  apply 
Mr.  Cropper's  principle  at  home.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1720,  amounted 
to  6,955,000  which  increasing  at  the  rate  of  28} 
per  cent  every  ten  years  (being  the  rate  assumed 
by  Mr.  Cropper  as  that  at  which  the  slaves  in  Ja- 
maica ought  to  have  increased),  there  should  have 
been  in  1820,  a  population  exceeding  eighty-five 
millions.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  fourteen 
millions ;  and  to  use  the  gentleman's  own  words, 
a  system  of  government  which  destroys  the  lives^ 
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ov  prevents  the  existence ,  of  upwards  of  71  millions, 
of  human  beings  in  one  island,  in  the  course  of 
one  century,  must  be  desperately  wicked. 

In  Mr*  Cropper's  estimate  of  the  decrease  of 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  that  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  82.) 
there  is  no  notice  of  the  increase  of  the  free  coloured 
population  from  10,000  to  35,  000,  or  in  other  words 
of  at  least  20,000  slaves  having  been  emancipated  in 
that  island,  which  occasions  a  decrease  to  that 
extent  in  the  number  of  the  slaves.  Such  an 
item,  indeed,  was  unworthy  of  notice  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  himian 
beings,  whose  existence  the  colonists  have  pre- 
vented ! 

While  the  African  trade  in  slaves  was  carried 
on,  it  cannot  be  doubted  there  was  a  waste  of  life, 
as  well  after  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  as  while 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  now  philanthropic 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  carried  on  the  trade, 
and  petitioned  most  earnestly  against  its  abolition. 
In  the  removal  of  a  barbarous  people,  subject  to 
diseases  incident  to  a  change  of  climate  and  new 
mode  of  life,  and  sometimes  doubtless  with  their 
wants  and  comforts  too  much  neglected,  not  only 
on  board  ship,  but  on  their  arrival  in  the  colo- 
nies, such  must  have  beeii  the  case.  Besides,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  Africa  cast  forth  the  most  healthy 
or  the  most  vigorous  of  her  barbarous  offspring  ? 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  was  such  as  were  found  of  least  use  at  home  ? 
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Such  has  ever  been  my  impression^  from  seeing 
among  them  so  many  poor  creatures  unable  to 
{Provide  for  themselves  and  actually  a  burthen  to 
those  who  became  their  masters ;  so  many  also 
with  hereditary  or  constitutional  diseases,  which 
too  often  still  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  father  upon 
the  children.  By  no  kind  of  management,  no 
care  or  kindness,  was  it  possible  that  they  could 
have  supported  their  immbers. 
'  These  are  the  principal  causes  which  have  oc- 
casioned the  decrease  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
these  causes  have  now  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  when  the  over  proportion  of  aged  persons 
have  died  off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  body  of 
labourers  provided  with  houses  and  homes,  and 
unrestrained  by  the  difficulties  which  oppose  ma- 
trimonial connexions  among  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land, will  rapidly  increase. 

Among  the  minor  causes  which  have  tended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  unfortunate  Africans,  was 
their  almost  universal  passion  for  rum;  which, 
being  so  plentiful,  and  so  easily  obtained,  could 
not  be  withheld  from  them.  This  has  been  the 
bane  of  thousands,  and  will  yet  hasten  many 
more  to  premature  graves.  Fortunately  the  Cre- 
oles, though  they  also  are  addicted  to  this  destruc- 
tive vice,  are  less  so  than  their  fathers.  Perhaps 
a  gpreater  number  die  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the 
colonies,  than  in  Europe ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  slavery,  for  it  is  equally  the  fate  of 
the  white  and  free  coloured  children ;  and  from 
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that  age,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  registry  returns 
will  show  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple attain  to  old  age  as  is  common  in  Europe. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  violent  fevers,  which 
prove  so  fatal  to  Europeans  in  those  climates,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  more  from  dysen- 
tery, pleurisy,  and  other  inflammatory  complaints^ 
which  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northerly 
winds  in  December  and  January,  are  often  de- 
structively epidemic. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1820  or  beginning  of 
1821,  the  measles  were  brought  into  Kingston, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  island,  carrying  death  into 
almost  every  dwelling.  The  lives  lost  by  this  visit- 
ation were  estimated  at  10,000;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  estimate  was  rather  under  the  truth  : 
many  of  the  plantations  lost  to  the  extent  of  40 
people,  and  the  streets  of  Kingston  for  some  months 
were  crowded  with  funerals  of  people  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Abouttwenty  years  ago,  a  very  great  number  of  in* 
fants  were  lost  by  locked-j  aw ;  but  by  a  better  system 
of  management,  deaths  from  this  cause  are  become 
rare.  The  change  of  management  consisted  in  keep- 
ing the  lying-in  room  more  open,  and  having  no  fire 
in  it ;  dipping  the  infants  in  water,  and  washing 
them  once  or  twice  a  day :  covering  them  more 
closely,  and  paying  more  attention  to  keep  them 
dry.  Among  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  the 
most  fatal  complaint  now  is  worm  fever,  which  the 
climate,  -the  firuits,  and  the  juice  of  the  cane  (and 
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it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  these  from 
them),  all,  perhaps,  tend  to  produce.     Vermifuges 
are  given  them  every  month,  and  it  is  rather  a 
singular  idea  among  the  negroes  that  their  efficacy 
is  greatest  at  the  Ml  of  the  moon.    The  most 
common  article  used  and  the  safest  is  cowitch,  a 
native  plant ;  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  cab- 
bage tree  is  also  used,  but  is  more  dangerous,  as 
an  over-dose  of  it  is  nearly  as  fatal  as  an  over* 
dose  of  laudanum.     Dirt-eating  or  mal  de  stomach, 
80  prevalent  and  fatal  some  years  ago  among  the 
Africans,  and  also  among  the  Creoles,  especially 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  is  now  scarcely  heard 
of;  and  the  yaws,  a  horrible  African  disease,  has 
nearly  disappeared. 

These  diseases  are  noticed  merely  to  shew  some 
of  the  casualties  to  which  negroes  are  subject ;  for 
really  many  people  in  this  country  seem  to  think 
the  slaves  but  for  ill  treatment  would  be  immortal, 
and  that  the    death  of  every  *  poor  negro*  is  a 
proof  of  oppression  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  his 
master.    When  time  has  removed  the  present  dis- 
proportionate number  of  imported  adults,    there 
will  be  an  excess  of  births  in  the  other  islands, 
as  there  now  is  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Bahamas, 
and  the  colonists  will  be  happily  relieved  of  a 
charge  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  founded  on  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  keep  alive^the  old  Africans, 
and  make  them  as  prolific  as  young  people. 
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Strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  or.  Effects  of 
Negro  Emancipation  in  St.  Domingo. 


Thirty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
slaves  in  St.  Domingo  (instigated  by  the  spirit  for 
liberty  and  equality  then  raging  in  France,  and 
fomented  in  its  colonies  by  the  philanthropic 
society  of  Paris  called  Les  Amis  des  Noirs^ 
broke  out  into  insurrection,  and  after  a  protracted 
conflict,  memorable  for  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  species,  effected 
their  freedom  by  the  destruction  of  their  masters. 
In  the  gpreat  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  abo* 
lishing  negro  slavery  in  our  colonies,  which  for 
some  years  has  received  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention,  this  case  of  general  emancipation  in  the 
largest  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  has  been  viewed 
with  deep  interest,  as  affording  a  practical  solu* 
tion  of  the  problem — ^whether  freedom,  so  valuable 
to  Britons,  is  equally  so  to  African  slaves;  and 
while  one  party  has  represented  the  experiment  as 
having  been  signally  crowned  with  success ;  another 
has  as  stoutly  asserted,  that  the  result  could  not 
have  been  more  melancholy — ^merciless  slaughter. 
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insecurity  of  property,   annihilation  of  industry, 
and  a  military  despotism.* 

In  a  late,  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
find  an  article,  *  On  the  state  of  Haytiy  in  which 
*  the  New  Empire*  as  they  call  it,  is  said  to  be 
flourishing  beyond  any  example  in  the  world,  and 

*  An  experiment  of  emaooipation  bat  been  tried  bj  oar  gorernment  ia  Ber- 
bSce,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  reaalt  of  it  from  what  pasaed  in  a 
oommittee  of  aopplj  (March  21  at),  laat  session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Hump,  said  there  was  another  item  to  which  be  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Honsoi — ^that  of  a  sum  of  £1887  for  James  Walker,  Esq.  Superin- 
tendent of  Slayes  in  the  island  of  Berbice.  This  vote  was  of  great  importance. 
An  opinion  prevailed  among  some  persons,  that  the  free  labour  of  blacks  might 
be  made  as  prodootive  as  that  of  the  same  persons  in  a  state  of  alavery.  In  the 
oolonj  of  Berbice,  the  experiment  was  made,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  upon  between  three  and  four  hudred  dares,  most  of  them  artisaas. 
These  slaves  were  placed  oat  in  the  manner  that  was  thooght  most  conducive  to 
their  interest,  and  most  likely  to  be  productive ;  but  their  labour  was  never 
foottd  adequate  to  their  support.  The  oonsequenoe  waa,  that  for  four  successive 
years  the  pnblio  was  called  upon  to  pay  between  £1600  and  £2000  for  their 
support.  It  was  incredible  what  trouble  the  treasury  was  put  to  on  so  trifling  a 
subject.  In  1820,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-two  letters  passed,  in  reference 
to  it,  between  the  Superintendent  at  Berbice  and  the  Treasury —  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ExoHtQCER  said,  this  establishment  commenced  under  peculiar 
fdroumstances.  When  Berbice  came  into  the  possession  of  this  country,  the 
property  in  these  slaves  came  with  it :  and  it  was  thought  a  favoarable  opportu- 
sity  of  trying  whether  an  improved  system  might  not  be  introduced  in  the  colo- 
nies by  the  manuniissiou  of  slaves.  It  was  managed  for  some  years,  by  Com-  '• 
nissioners,  with  xeal  and  prudence :  but  disorders  having  arisen,  it  eventually 
lieU*iato  the  hands  of  Government.  It  was  certainly  true,  that  the  labour  of 
these  slaves  did  not  pay  their  own  expences ;  but  iktr*  were  the  slaves,  and 
hv  was  the  establishment,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  it.  The  ikmg 
was  aUogeikfr  m  on  wuatufactory  siaU, 

The  case  of  the  Maroons  in  Jiimaioa  may  also  be  referred  to  here,  to  show  • 
how  little  the  posteasion  of  mere  freedom  can  effect  the  oiriiiRation  of  a  savage 
people.  They  have  been  free  since  the  English  took  possession  of  the  island, 
and  what  is  now  their  condition  ^1  Have  they  become  civilized  f  Have  they 
beeome  industrious  ?  Have  they  in  any  one  sense  become  useful  members  of  the 
commonwealth  f  Every  one  knows  they  have  not.  The  men  continue  to  roam 
half  naked  in  the  woods,  hunting  the  wild  boar ;  and,  as  is  the  custom  of  all 
savages,  make  the  women  do  every  species  of  drudgery.  Even  the  most  com- 
mon comforts  of  civilized  life,  good  houses  and  good  clothes,  are  utterly  disre- 
garded by  them ;  whUe  the  Negroes  on  the  plantations,  trained  to  habits  of 
subordination  and  industry,  acquiring  wealth,  and  a  taste  for  domestic  comforts, 
and  now  at  least  to  some  degree  iostrnoted  in  the  truths  of  religion,  have  made 
DO  inconsiderable  progress.  \ 
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*  to  afibrd  an  instance  of  an  uncivilized  people  pas- 

*  sing  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  becoming  in  a 
*fo'^  years  civilized  and  even  refined. '  This  certainly 
is  a  wonderful  circumstance,  and  is  justly  said  to  be 

*  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species/  although  it 
is  scarcely  more  novel  than  another  told  us  by  the 
party,  that  civilized  and  refined  Europeans,  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  to  islands  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, speedily  undergo  a  transformation  no 
less  miraculous,  into  cruel  and  merciless  savages ! 

But  are  these  novelties  in  the  history  of  the 
species,  supported  by  such  proof  as  their  novelty 
demands  ?  We  suspect  not.  The  Reviewers  ad- 
mit, that  *  little  intercourse  having  been  held  with 

*  the  New  Empire,  tve  are  very  imperfectly  informed 
^  of  its  internal  situation ;  and  countries  far  more 

remote  are  familiar  to  us  in  comparison:^  aiid 
hence  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  so  ex- 
traordinary an  occurrence  as  this  sudden  transition 
from  ignorance  and  barbarism  to  civilization  and 
refinement.  But  though  few  may  choose  to  visit 
the  interior  of  Hayti,  or  perhaps  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  island ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stephen 
says  that  we  have  foolishly  renounced  its  very 
valuable  commerce  in  complaisance  to  Jamaica, 
the  truth  is,  that  nearly  one  half  of  its  produce  is 
brought  to  this  country  in  British  ships  direct ;  and 
our  ships  of  war  on  the  Jamaica  station  also  fre- 
quently visit  its  ports.  Our  naval  officers  and  ship 
captains,  however,  who  have  been  in  the  island, 
tell  a  different  tale,  and  one  which  does  not  suit 
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the  Reviewers'  purpose  so  well.  If  Mey  are  en- 
titled to  any  credit,  we  must  form  a  very  different 
opinion  as  to  the  population,  industry,  and  moral 
habits  of  the  Haytians :  and  certainly  the  docu- 
ments from  which  the  Reviewers  collect  their 

*  authentic  information'  must  be  viewed  by  the 
impartial  with  some  little  distrust :  viz.  —  1 .  Gas- 
conading  proclamations  by  President  Boyer,  and 
the  *  official  returns'  he  published  at  a  time  when 
invasion  by  the  French  was  apprehended ;  2dly, 
a  letter  from  his  Secretary-General,  Inginac  ;  and 
3dly,  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  African  In- 
titution  of  America,  or  American  Convention,  as 
it  is  called,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  im- 
provement of  the  African  race. 

Let  the  reader  consider  whether  it  would  be 
most  extraordinary  that  the  President  of  Hayti 
should  exaggerate  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
'  New  Empire'  at  such  a  moment,  or  that,  under 
the  'vicissitudes,    disasters,    and   revolutions  of 

*  twenty-five  years'  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Chris- 
tophe),  there  should  have  been  such  an  advance  in 
population,  wealth,  industry,  and  the  civilization 
and  refinement  of  a  rude  and  savage  people.  By 
these  official  reports  and  proclamations,  we  are 
required  to  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous slaughter  of  the  revolution,  so  unprecedented 
in  its  cruelties, — notwithstanding  the  many  thou- 
sands of  white  and  coloured  French  people  who 
fled  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States, — 
notwithstanding  the  Spaniards  that  more  recently 
fled  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, — and  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  great  number  of  natives  killed  in  the  war 
so  long  and  so  bloodily  maintained  between  the 
rival  negro  and  mulatto  chiefs,  Petion  and  Chris- 
tophe,  the  population  has  had  an  increase  of  270,000 
since  the  revolution !  It  is  stated  by  the  Review 
to  have  been,  previous  to  that  event,  655,000,  and 
is  now  estimated  at  935,335,  and  will  receive  an 
additional  increase,  says  the  Reviewer,  by  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  President  Boyer  to  receive  and 
allot  land  to  6,000  free  blacks  and  men  of  colour 
from  the  United  States.* 


*  But  it  has  since  appeared,  bj  the  following  *  official  doeament/  that 
whaterer  hardships  those  helpless  creatares  had  to  straggle  with,  in  a  eonn- 
try  where  thej  are  deprired  of  all  eivil  rights,  thej  were  glad  to  retun  to 
it,  after  getting  a  sight  of  the  situation  of  their  '  ciTilized  and  refined*  brethren 
of  colour  in  the  *  New  Bmpire.' 

'  NOTICE, 

'  From  the  Office  of  the  Secretarj-General  of  Hfayti. 

'  The  Goyemment  of  the  Repnblio,  in  offering  an  asjlam  to  the  Afrioin  de- 
scendants who  exist  in  the  United  States,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  did  it  not 
so  mnoh  for  its  own  advantage,  as  of  that  of  this  oppressed  people.  Its  mnni- 
fioenoe,  indeed,  has  extended  not  only  to  the  eneooragemeut  of  emigration  to 
Hajti,  bat  the  entire  expense  of  it  has  also  been  defrayed. 

'  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  have  been  expected  that  a  base  speonlation  wodd 
have  been  made  of  the  transportation  of  emigrants  to  Hayti  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  among  Captains  of  vessels,  as  well  as  among  the  emigrants 
themselves,  there  would  have  been  found  persons  so  demoralised  as  to  violate 
their  good  faith.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Captains,  not  satisfied  with 
having  persuaded  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  the  Republic,  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  have  even  shared  with  them  the  profits  of  the  speonlation. 

*  How  many  persons  have  been  known  to  have  demanded  the  means  of  return- 
ing before  they  had  scarcely  debarked,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  four 
months,  for  which  rations  had  been  granted  by  the  State  f  Were  it  necessary  to 
offer  new  proof  jpf  the  concert  of  a  large  number  of  emigrants  with  Captains  of 
vessels,  we  would  state,  that  several  ftunilies  which  arrived  in  the  Olive  Branob, 
on  the  4th  instant,  demanded  thetr  permission  to  return  tAree  dagt  aJUr  tkty 
had  landed.  These  emigrants  are  so  completely  destitute,  as  to  require  that  the 
Republic  should  pay,  not  only  the  expense  of  their  passgae,  but  also  that  of 
their  removal  from  the  interior  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  where  they 
embark.  How,  then,  could  this  speculation  take  place,  wera  not  these  emigrants 
interested  in  the  soheme  f 

*  Wishbg,  therefore,  to  suppress  this  fraudulent  practice,  which  draws  coa- 
riderably  from  the  public  treasury,  without  aeoomplishing  the  object  proposed. 
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This  increase,  under  such  circumstances,  is  surely 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  and  to  be  credited  requires 
the  most  unexceptionable  evidence ;  but  it  is  t|;ius 
confirmed: — '  The  armed  force  of  the  country/ 
say  the  Reviewers,  speaking  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, '  is  quite  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  the 

*  regular  troops  amounting  to  45,520,   and   the 

*  national  guards  to  113,328,  making  a  body  of 

*  158,848  men  trained  to  arms.'  What !  an  armed 
force  of  1 58,848  men  in  an  island,  where,  taking 
the  population  to  be  even  as  stated,  there  cannot 
(including  boys  and  old  men,  hale  and  sick)  be 
more  than  467,664  males.  This  surely  is  quite  ifi 
proportion.  Let  not  Mr.  Hume  object  to  our  Army 
Estimates  after  this,  for  to  be  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  even  if  we  had  no  colonies  to  defend, 
our  armed  force  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
alone,  ought  to  be  little  short  of  6,000,000  of  men 
trained  to  arms. 

With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  such  autho- 
rity, opinions  may  diflfer;  but  he  who  has  seen 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  clothed  in  its  na^ 
tive  woods,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  attach  little  belief  to  the  existence  of 

all  Captains  of  United  States'  Tessels,  and  others  who  shall  coovej  emigrants 
to  Hajti,  are  hereby  notified,  that  the  Govennnent  of  the  Repablie  will  not 
defraj  anj  expense  for  the  passages  of  the  said  emigrants,  after  the  I5th  of 
June,  1825. 

<  The  emigratioii  societies  that  haye  been  formed  in  the  United  States  are 
also  notified,  that,  after  the  above  date,  no  aUowanee  will  be  made  to  them  bj 
the  Goremment,  for  anj  aid  rendered  to  emigrants ;  and  that,  hereafter,  thej 
will  only  be  entitled  to  four  months'  provisions,  and  a  lot  of  gronnd  for  oaltiva- 
tion,  the  property  of  which  they  may  aoqoire,  after  hadng  paid  iU  value. 

'  By  Anthority :  <  B.  IN61NAC, 

*  Port-au-Prince,  April,  1825.  'Secretary-General.* 
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such  a  population  ;  or  to  the  possibility  of  taking 

a  census  of  a  barbarous  people  thinly  scattered 

amidst    its    extensive    forests.     The    Reviewers, 

however,  who  can  believe  nothing  but  what  is  bad 

of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  West  Indies,  and 

think  even  the  Assemblies  unworthy  of  credit  when 

they  speak  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  slave 

population,  have  no  such  distrust  of  '  the  civilized 

and  refined  people  of  the  New  Empire;'   and 

Boyer's  bravadoes  and  high-sounding  statements 

serve  admirably,  with   Mr.   Cropper's  ingenious 

calculation  of  the  decrease  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 

to  make  an  invidious  comparison  between  it  and 

Hayti. 

But  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects 

of  negro  emancipation  on  the  wealth  and  industry 

of  St.  Domingo,  as  shewn  by  these  very  acceptable 

official  reports.     *  We  have  now  before  us,'  say  the 

Reviewers,  *  the  official  returns  of  1822,  specifying 

*  the  trade  of  the  island  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
'  By  this  it  appears,  that  652,541  pounds  of  sugar, 

*  equal  to  about  544  bogheads  of  12cwt.,  891,950 
'  of  cotton,  and  35,117,834  of  coffee,  or  350,000 
'  cwt.  are  exported  to  foreign  parts.  .  This  is  beside 

*  the  cocoa  and  woods ;  and  it  is  also  over  and 

*  above  all  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  required 
'  for  home  consumption.*  The  whole  exports  of 
'  the  island  for  that  year  were  of  the  value  of  above 
'  nine  millions  of  dollars,  or  above  two  millions  of 
'  pounds  sterling.     The  value  of  the  imports  was 

*  Of  course  all  the  West  lodU  ialands  cousnme  a  part  of  their  sugar  and 
coffee  \  bat  the  onlj  maDufaotorj  of  cotton  there  is  into  cotton  Umg  tcidts. 
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*  nearly  three  millions ;  and  the  tonnage  employed 
^  in  the  export  and  import  trade  together  was  about 

*  200,000,   in  1835  vessels.     But  in  case  there 
'  should  be  any  one  who  disregards  all  produce  and 

all  trade  that  brings  nothing  into  the  Exchequer, 

*  we  can  relieve  him  at  once  ;  for  the  duties  upon 
'  exports  and  imports,  during  the  same  year,  ex- 

*  ceeded  £678,000  sterling, — a  very   handsome 
'  branch  of  revenue,  which  even  the  oldest  and 

*  most  legitimate   government  in  Europe  would 

*  regard  with  the  most  respectful  attention/ 

This  sounds  well: — Thoussmds  of  pounda  of 
sugar,  millions  of  poundi^  of  coffee,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  shipping,  millions  of  dollars,  &c. 
But  let  us  get  rid  of  this  parade  of  figures  by  taking 
tons  in  place  of  pounds ;  and,  that  the  extent  of  the 
Haytian  wealth,  and  the  industry  of  the  people, 
may  be  more  correctly  estimated,  let  us  compare 
their  exports,  as  stated  by  the  Review^  with  those 
of  their  predecessors  and  their  present  neighbours. 


A  A 
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TABLE, 

Skewhg  ik§  Exports  rf  JamtAea  in  1880/  6y  RetMrm  to  the  H&H$e  of 

Assembbf;  the  Exports  of  St,  Domingo^  under  the  French,  in  1791,  ao 
returned  to  the  Legislative  Body  ;  end  of  the  oome  ieiond  (including  the 
part  iohich  belonged  to  Spain),  in  1B23,  as  stated  from  oj/lciai  doeu- 
nunts  by  the  Edinburgh  Review;  also  the  amount  pf  TVmhu^,  PopmSa- 
tion,  and  average  quantity  iif  Produce  raised  by  each  person. 


Mascovado  sncar 

Rum,  reckoned  at  lOcwt  the  punchn. 

Molasses..... 

Coffee 

Oiiiger  and  Pimento 

Cotton 

Indigo 


Jamaica. 
1880. 


Total  of  Producb  BXPORTBDt 
Popalation 


Average  quantity  of  produce  raised  by  each 
person  in  lbs 

Amount  or  Shipping. 

European  trade 

American  trade*. ••• 


Spanish  trade *  * 

Vessels  trading  under  the  Free  Port  Act.  • 
Coasting  Trade 


Total  of  Tonnage,  that  of  Hiyti  taken 
from  the  official  report  quoted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reyiew...  • 


N.  B.  French  ships  carry  less  cargo  in 
proportion  to  tonnage  measurement  than 
English. 


Of  woods  I  find  no  statement  in  the  official 
report.  The  quantity  of  logwood,  fustic, 
Nicaragua  wood,  and  lignum  vitae,  from 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  landed  in  the 
West  India  Docks,  in  1888,  was 

Ditto  of  measured  woods • 


ISaintDo- 

mingo. 

1791. 


Tons. 

06,878 

88,196 

186 

9,877 

18 


Saint  Do- 
mingo. 
1888. 


181.185 


880,000 


775 


101,866 

66,411 

16,567 

18,181 

8,109 


Tons. 

108,9U 

161 

14,761 

80,484 

8,806 
415 


151,481 


490,000 


698 


189,668 


189,679 
55,746 
16,417 


Tons. 
891 


.  9 


15,677 

•  • 
897 


16,865 


985,885 


89 


860,841 


800,000 


6,188 
151 


46 
1,062 


*  This  crop  is  tsken  as  I  hsppeD  to  bave  the  official  returns  of  it.    The  crop 
of  1888,  I  belie?e,  was  larger. 
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By  the  above  table  we  find— • 

1st,  That  in  Jamaica  380,000  persons  export 
by  their  industry  13 1 ,  185  tonsof fxroduce,  averaging 
to  each  775  lbs.  and  giving  employment  to  1^9,568 
tons  of  shipping,  mostly  British. 

2d,  That  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  490,000  persons  ex- 
ported 151,481  tons  of  produce,  averaging  to  each 
692  lbs.  and  giving  employment  to  260,841  tons  of 
shipping. 

And  3dly,  That  the  whole  ^  this  fine  island, 
containing,  as  it  is  said,  935,335  persons,  now 
exports  only  16,865  tons  of  produce,  avers^ng  to 
each  person  39  lbs. ! 

But  nothing  is  so  astonishing  in  the  '  New  Em- 
,pire'  as  the  ^unount  of  tonnage  required  to  carry  its 
produce.  Jamaica,  with  a  large  Spanish  trade, 
and  importing  millions  of  shingles,  stares,  wood 
boops,  and  boards,  from  North  America,  to  cover 
the  manufacturing  and  other  buildings  throughout 
the  country,  afid*to  make  casks  to  contain  131,485 
tons  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  &c.  fer  exportation, 
employs  only  189,563  tons  of  shipping ;  and  we 
are  modestly  told  that  Hayti,  witb  no  Spanish 
trade,  no  manufacturing  buildings  to  cover,  no 
casks  to  make,  and  consequently  wanting  no  ma* 
terials  for  these  purposes,  gives  employment  to 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  vessels, 
or  200,000  tons  of  shipping,  to  carry  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen  thousand  tons  of  produce ! !  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  the  ships  employed  in  the 

A  A  2 
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Haytian  trade,  in  1822,  averaged  108  tons,  and 
had  to  each  not  quite  9  tons  of  produce  for  a 
cargo !     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
the  exports  from  a  West  India  island  far  exceed 
the  imports,  and  that,   consequently,  these  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  ships  had 
even  worse  cargoes  into  St.  Domingo  than  out  of  it. 
Let  us  now  attencT  to  the  value  of  the  exports 
'  and  imports  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  raised  by  the  government,  as  stated  in 
the  *  official  returns,'  founded  on  by  the  Review. 
These  are  points   of  the  greatest  importance  in 
judging  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island, 
and  upon  which  we  rejoice  to  have  at  last  obtained 
official  information.      It  is  well  known  that  the 
only  source  of  wealth  in  a  West  Indian  Island, 
is  the  exportation  of  its  agricultural  produce  to 
foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for  which  it  receives 
money,  or  such  commodities  as  the  people  stand 
in  want  of.     The  imports  of  St.  Domingo  consist 
principally  of  salted  beef,   pork,  fish,  lard,  flour 
and  lumber,  from  the  United   States  of  North 
America,  and  of  crockery  and  iron  ware,  clothing, 
coffee  bagging,  &c.  from  England ;  and  are  valued 
at  three  millions  of  dollars.     The  exports  in  1822 
are  estimated  at  *  above  nine  millions  of  dollars, 
'  or  above  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling ' — on 
what  principle  we  are  not  told ;  but  on  this  point 
there  can  surely  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  at  the 
truth — ^we  cannot  err  much  in  calculating  the 
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value  of  the  different  articles  exported  at  the 
current  prices  of  the  London  market,  as  follows : — 

Coffee  per  the  official  return  35»117>8d49  lbs. ;  worth 

in  London,  after  paying  freight,  &c.  about  60«. 

the  cwt £783,880 

Sugar,  per  ditto,  652,541  lbs.  about  30s.  the  cwt. .  8,730 

Cotton,  per  ditto,  801,950,  lbs.  about  Od.  per  lb.  .  •  33,448 
Cocoa  woods,  &c.  quantity  not  stated,  say  (although 

they  cannot  amount  to  so  much) 73,933 

Total  yalue  of  Exports,  atthe  utmost £900,000 

The  same  official  report  states  the  imports  at 
'  three  millions  of  dollars/  which  at  4s.  6d.  each, 
is  equal  to  £676,000,  and  the  duties  levied  by 
government  on  exports  and  imports  at  £678,000^ 
making  together  £1,363,000,  or  £430,000,  more 
than  the  whole  value  of  the  produce  exported. 
But  the  difference  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  price  of  coffee 
was  a  few  shillings  higher  in  1822  than  at  present, 
and  that  some  credit  was  given  by  foreign  mer- 
chants for  goods  imported.  This,  however,  is  not 
material:  there  are  points  of  more  importance 
which  claim  our  attention. 

That  the  statement  has  been  brought  forward  to 
give  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  state  of 
Hayti,  and  of  the  effects  of  negro  emancipation, 
we  suppose  will  not  be  denied  ;  and  what  does  it 
prove,  but  that  in  St.  Domingo,  once  proudly 
and  justly  termed  the  queen  of  the  Antilles, 
cultivation  has  nearly  ceased,  the  whole  export- 
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aUe  commodities  having  dwindled  down  from 
lii  1,000  tons,  worth  eight  millicHis  sterling  iit 
1791,  to  little  more  than  17,000  tons,  worth 
about  £900,000  in  1822;  and  that  even  of  this 
petty  sum  the  greater  part  is  seized  upon  by  a 
despotic  government.  Often  and  oflen  has  this 
been  told  before  by  eye-witnesses,  and  as  often 
denied  by  the  advocates  of  emancipation ;  but 
these  '  official  returns '  clearly  establish  that  at 
least  ene  half  of  the  value  of  the  whole  export* 
able  produce  of  the  island-  goes  to  the  exchequer  I 
If  this  is  not  slavery,  what  is  it? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  diminished 
amount  of  exports  from  St.  Domingo  at  least 
proves  that  there  is  little  labour  performed  by  the 
negroes  there.  It  certainly  does:  but  the  di- 
minished amount  of  imports  is  equally  conclusive 
proof  that  if  they  are  not  labouring,  so  neither 
are  they  receiving  the  reward  of  labour.  Their 
poverty  will  best  appear  by  comparing  the  amount 
of  their  imports  with  those  of  Jamaica.  Into  this 
comparatively  little  island,  in  extent  not  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  St.  Domingo,  the  annual  imports 
from  England,  Ireland^  the  United  States  of 
Anierica,  Newfoundland,  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  North  America,  amount  by  Colquhoun's 
tables  to  £4,577,933  sterling.  What  proportion 
of  the  articles  is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  free 
classes,  ttie  white  and  coloured  people,  it  is  diffi-> 
cult  to  ascertain ;  but  regarding  the  slaves  we  know 
that  (exclusive  of  what  they  may  purchase  with  the 
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means  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  surplus  pro- 
visions in  an  island  abounding  with  wealth  and 
indnstry)  they  receive,   one  with  another,  from 
their  masters,  foreign  commodities,  viz.  dry  and 
pickled  fish,  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  flour,  rice, 
medicines,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £3  each> 
or   £960,000,   among  320,000  people;    and  we 
should  not  perhaps  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  in 
supposing  that  one-half  of  the  imports,  or  about 
two  millions  sterling,  is  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  other  half  for  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing   purposes — stills,    boilers,    machinery, 
staves,   shingles,   boards,  iron  and  wood  hoops, 
coals,  nails,  oil,  &c.     Now  what  says  Secretary 
General  Inginac,  or  the  official  reports  of  St. 
Domingo  ?    That  the  population  is  935,335,  and 
that  theimportsare  'nedtr/^threemillionsof dollars,' 
or  £675,000.     Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
supposing  that  these  imports  or  foreign  commo- 
dities were  equally  divided  among  all  classes, 
the  poor  getting  as  much  as  the  rich,  what  then 
would  be  the  state  of  these  emancipated  negroes 
after  thirty  years  of  freedom  ?    Why,  that  of  the 
various  articles  imported,  salted  beef,  pork,  fish, 
lard,  flour,  boards  and  shingles  from  the  United 
States — and  clothing,  crockery  and  iron  ware, 
cofiee  bagging,  &c.  fi*om  England,  the  share  to 
each  citizen  would  be  of  the  value  of  just  fourteen 
shillings  and  Jive  pence  I    No  statement  so  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  indolence,  the  poverty,  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  was  ever 
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before  given  to  the  world.  They  may  exist — ^plan^ 
tains  and  yams  they  may  have  with  little  trouble, 
and  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
may  live  comfortably ;  but  if  Secretary  General 
Inginac,  or  the  'official  returns'  are  to  be  believed, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  one-half  of  this  *  civi- 
lized and  refined'  people  (as  they  are  called  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  can  have  rags  to  cover 
their  nakedness.* 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  General  is  further 
of  importance,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
internal  economy  of  the  island.  Speaking  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  Inginac  says,  'since  1814  the 
'  number  of  proprietors  has  increased  by  the  ap- 

*  propriation  of  uncultivated  land,  by  donations  of 

*  the  government,  and  by  the  division  of  the  land  of 

*  the  old  colonists,  to  the  amount  of  30,000.'  By 
the  land  of  the  old  colonists  is  meant  the  coffee 
estates  in  the  mountains ;  for  the  sugar  plantations, 
long  since  deserted,  are  now  grown  over  by  the  na- 

*  *The  ioterior  of  their  hots  preieots  icarcelj  a  single  srtiole  of  ose ;  mo  btd, 

*  nor  tabUt  nor  ewn  so  much  as  a  chair  to  sii  down  tipon.  In  one  of  these 
'  miserable  habitations  which  I  entered,  was  seated  on  a  mat,  a  joong  female 

*  negro,  aboat  twentj  years  of  age,  with  three  infants ;  and  in  another  oomer 
'  a  more  elderly  female,  with  a  family  more  adTanoed.  Both  were  the  wires 
«  and  families  of  the  proprietor  of  the  honse,  a  negro,  apparently  about  sixty. 
'  The  women  wore  nothing  on  their  bodies  except  a  chemise,  made  of  coarse 
'  Osaabnrgh.  The  yonnger  of  the  two  was  saeUiog  an  infant,  and  two  roud 
'  apertores  were  made  in  the  garment,  throogh  which  the  fall  breasts  projected, 
'  and  were  entirely  exposed.  The  husband  had  no  clothing,  with  the  exoeptioo 
'  of  a  pair  of  Osaaburgh  trowsers,  the  apper  part  of  his  body  being  altogether 
'  naked.    All  the  yonnger  branches  of  the  family  were  in  a  state  of  entire  naked- 

*  BOSS.  The  abode  presented  upon  the  whole,  snch  a  spectacle  of  wretchedness, 
'  as  to  make  me  natnrally  conolade,  that,  notwithstanding  they  enjoyed  their 
'  own  will,  yet,  in  point  of  comfort,  their  sitnation  wonld  not  bear  a  comparison 
'  with  that  of  any  sla?e  in  oar  plantations.' 

EMtract  from  the  Joumml  of  a  Oenileman  mho  laieljf  visited  St,  Domingo, 
f^ublishedimihe  Edinbwrgh  Ma§a»ne,  for  December,  182S. 
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tive  woods  ;  and  in  the  fertile  plains,  once  smiling 
with  cultivation,  and  afterwards  the  scene  of 
brutal  massacre  and  inhuman  cruelty,  the  wild 
hog  now  roams  in  undisturbed  security.      '  Our 

*  commerce '  continues  Inginac,  '  has  considerably 
'  increased,  of  which  you  will  have  an  idea  by 

*  consulting  the  paper  I  send  you  containing  the 
'  importations  and  exportations  of  the  year  1822, 
'  collected  at  the  different  custom  houses ;  I  am 

*  nearly  certain  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  pro- 
'  duced  in  1823,  surpasses  more  than  a  third  the 
'  quantity  produced  in  1822,  and  there  is  great 
'  probability y  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will 

*  be  still  more  considerable,  because  more  people 

*  are  employed  cultivating  the  fields,  and  they  are 

*  more  assiduous  in  their  tasks,  and  more  con* 

*  tented/  What  these  'tasks'  are,  or  who  the 
taskmasters  are,  we  are  not  informed,  but  as  the 
government  revenue  depends  upon  their  labour, 
perhaps  it  takes  a  friendly  interest  in  the  matter ; 
at  all  events,  if  the  Secretary  General  is  to  be 
believed,  the  free  citizens  have  got  both  tasks,  and 
taskmasters.  What  the  amount  of  contentment  is 
among  the  negroes  under  a  mulatto  depotism,  is 
sufficiently  evident ;  but  the  military  power  with 
which  the  government  is  armed,  it  would  appear,  is 

.  tremendous ;  and,  happy  people !  they  are  now, 
as  the  Secretary  General  expresses  it,  *  more 
'  assiduous  in  their  tasks,  and  more  contented.' 

'  The  eastern  part  of  the  island,'  continues  the 
Secretary,  '  appears  at  present  very  well  pleased 

*  to  have  returned  under  the   laws  of  the  re- 
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'  public ;  and  all  those  in  that  part  of  the  island* 

*  who  had  opinions  contrary  to  our  institutions 
^  (and  are  not  well  pleased),  have  wisely  resolved  to 

*  retire  to  some  other  islands^  so  that  at  present^ 

*  there  are  only  good  citizens  devoted  to  the  cause 

*  of  their  country.'  It  is  not  very  clear  from  this, 
whether  those  who  entertained  opinions  '  contrary 

*  to  the  institutions  of  the  republic,'  had  left  it  or 
not;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who  had 
property,  and  could  get  away,  had,  as  the  Secre- 
tary says,  '  wisehf  resolved '  to  do  it. 

It  is  really  surprizing  to  see  such  a  document 
brought  forward  to  support  the  cause;  for,  al- 
though the  Secretary  General  evinces  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  to  give  a  favourable  representa- 
ti(m  of  the  state  of  Hayti,  the  impression  it  makes 
is  decidedly  the  reverse.  His  letter,  or  at  least 
the  part  of  it  given,  concludes  in  an  heroic  style> 
which,  coming  from  any  other  Charibbean  island, 
would  have  reminded  the  Reviewers  of  '  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,'  or  of  *  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom 
Thumb ; '  but,  coming  from  the  *  New  Empire,' 
as  they  call  it,  with  its  armed  force  of  158,848 
men,  is  not  to  be  treated  with  such  scorn.  '  If 
'  we  are  attacked,'  says  he,  *  we  will  give  the 
'  whole  universe  a  proof  of  what  can  be  accom- 
'  plished  by  men,  who  will  not  give  up  the  inde-  . 

*  pendence  of  their  country.'  Who  would  have 
imagined  that  after  this  gasconade,  they  would 
have  bought  the  acknowledgement  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  promised  a  price  for  it,  which  it 
is  evident  they  are  unable  to  pay? 
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The  late  king,  Cbristophe,  whose  authority  is 
also  quoted,  is  more  candid ;  and,  in  a  letter  cited, 
instead  of  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of 
improvements,  *  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  species,'  he  only  says,  '  I  am  endeavouring, 
'  as  far  as  possible,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 

*  religion  and  virtue,  among  my  fellow-citizens  */ 
he  does  not  assert  that  he  has  accomplished  this ; 
or  that  his  fellow-citizens  have  become  in  a  few 
years  'civilized  and  even  refined ;'  on  the  contrary, 
he  honestly  desires  his  friend  '  to  consider  what 
'  time  is  necessary,  and  what  care  and  exertions 
'  are  required,  to  effect  the  diffusion  of  religious 
'and  moral  feelings,  among  a  people  recently 
'  emerged   from    the    gloom    of  ignorance    and 

*  slavery.' 

But,  say  the  Reviewers,  lest  such  representa- 
tions should  be  deemed  partial,  as  coming  from 
Haytians,  and  even  public  functionaries,  we 
subjoin  another  authoritiy,  not  liable  to  suspicion, 
viz.  an  extract  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  a 
society  at  Philadelphia,  called  the  American 
Convention  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
improvement  of  the  African  race.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  help  considering  this  authority  no  less 
suspicious.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  impartial 
African  institution  of  Philadelphia  reports  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  said  that  any  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  has  ventured  to  St.  Domingo, 
to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  it,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  best  means  of  '  improving  the  African 
race;'  on  the  contrary,  we  find  from  the  first 
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sentence,  that  the  report  is  made  up  from  the 
representations  of  others  (not  the  most  imfavour- 
able  we  presume)^  and  from  public  documents 
printed  in  the  island,  ^  from  which  ^  say  they,  *  it 
y  appears^  that  the  Haytians  have  made  a  progress 
'in  civilization  and  intellectual  improvement, 
'nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unparalleled  in  thehis- 
'  tory  of  nations ;  free  schools  are  established  to  a 
'  greater  extent  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
'  people,  than  is  known  in  European  countries* 
What  a  happy  illustration  in  addressing  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who,  equally  ignorant  how 
European  countries  are  provided  with  schools,  as 
how  Hayti  itself  is  provided,  are  not  likely  to 
challenge  the  correctness  of  the  ingenious  com- 
parison !  '  The  government  is  efficient  and  £ip- 
'  parently  stable ;  it  is  republican  in  its  form,  the 
'  laws  being  passed  by  a  legislative  body  chosen 
'  by  the  people.  Yet,  it  is  said,  that  the  controul 
'  of  the  president  is  predominant,  the '  military 
'  force  being  at  his  command.  He  does  not  however 
'  appear  to  abuse  his  authority,'  &c. 

Such  is  the  hearsay  account  given  of  the  state 
of  education  and  of  the  government  of  Hayti « 
Let  us  now  attend  to  what  this  report  says  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people.  '  The  great  body 
'  of  men  in  all  countries  are  hired  labourers,  who 
'  subsist  on  their  wages,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
'  means  of  subsistence  given  them  for  their  ser- 
'vices  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion  which  can 
'  be  obtained  of  the  degree  of  happiness  they 
'enjoy,   or  of  positive    oppression   they  suffer* 
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*  Trying  the  condition  of  the  Haytians  by  this 
'  test  it  would  appear  decidedly  better  than  that 
'  of  the  people  of  any  European  nation,  and  the 

*  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
'  boast  of  no  striking  pre-eminence.  The  wages 
^  of  the  labourers  in  the  Haytian  sea-ports  is  one 
^  dollar  per  day.' 

The  great  body  of  men  in  all  countries  are  the 
hired  labourers,  and  we  are  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  the  great  body  of  men  in  Hayti  by  the  wages 
occasionally  given  on  board  of  a  foreign  ship  in 
a  sea-port!  The  master  of  a  ship,  if  his  crew 
happens  to  get  sick,  a  misfortune  not  uncommon 
in  a  West  Indian  port,  must  give  any  rate  of  wages 
demanded  of  him  to  get  his  vessel  loaded :  but 
even  this  is  not  fairly  told ;  he  pays  the  Haytians 

*  one  dollar  per  day.'  It  may  be  so,  but  what 
kind  of  dollar,  Spanish  or  American  ?  Neither ; 
but  a  currmt  Haytian  dollar  of  base  metal,  by 
which  valuable  coin,  perhaps,  the  amount  of 
imports,  exports,  and  revenue,  is  estimated. 
How  many  of  these  go  to  a  million  sterling  we 
have  never  been  told. 

Such  is  the  evidence  brought  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  prove  to  the  people  of  England  the  success 
of  negro  emancipation,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
press  the  experiment  upon  their  own  colonies. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  next  American  report  will 
ftimish  us  with  satisfactory  reasons  why  the  poor 
blacks  they  so  charitably  transported  to  that  land 
of  promise,  where  the  great  body  of  men  are  paid 
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'  a  dollar  a  day'  for  their  labour,  made  bo  short  a 
stay  m  it  as  Inginac  reports. 

One  word  more  on  education :  we  may  hear  on 
this  side  of  the  water  of  schools  in  Hayti  for 
teaching  *  history,  geography,  geometry  and 
*  algebra,^  (and  why  not  have  added  Greek  and 
Hebrew  ?)  but  never  having  heard  of  any  Haytian 
who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  branches 
of  education  in  the  island,  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  these  schools  will  be  found  as  much 
a  hoax  as  the  200,000  tons  of  shipping  employed 
to  carry  16  or  17  thousands  tons  of  produce,  » 
their  armed  force  of  158,848  men !  Reference 
has  been  made  to  their  official  documents  to 
prove  their  scholarship,  as  if  it  followed  that 
Boyer  (originally,  it  is  said,  a  tailor)  was  his  own 
clerk  or  secretary ;  report  attributes  them  to  a 
young  American  from  New  England,  who  pub- 
lishes tihe  official  newspaper  called  the  Telegraph, 
at  Port-au-Prince. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  dreadful  massacres  of  the  revolution  in 
St.  Domingo  have  not  been  compensated  to 
humanity  by  any  beneficial  results.  On  the 
contrary,  this  beautiful  island,  once  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  Western  Archipelago, 
has  become  nearly  a  desert.  Deprived  of  the 
light  of  civilization  by  the  murder  or  expulsion 
of  the  Europeans,  its  rude  population,  now  under 
a  military  despotism,  is  relapsing  into  Afirican 
barbarism.      With    all   the    natural   advantages 
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which 'the  most  favoured  soil  and  climate  can 
boast,  cultivation  has  disappeared,  desolation  is 
stamped  on  the  face  of  the  country ;  it  is  the  last 
place  on  earth  that  an  exile  would  choose  for  his 
home.  The  very  outcast  free  blacks  of  North 
America  have  fled  from  it  in  horror. 


The  Edinburgh  Review  on   Uhe  Spirit  of   West 

India  Society.' 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (84),  'the  spirit  of  West  Indian  so- 
ciety' is  ascertained  from  a  riot,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  methodist  chapel  in  Bridgetown,  Bsu> 
badoes.  Of  that  disgraceful  transaction  I  never 
heard  mention  made  in  Jamaica,  but  in  such  terms 
as  would  be  used  in  England  in  speaking  of  the 
riots  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  just  as  fair  and  candid 
to  judge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  by  a  riot 
in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
foreign  writer  to  illustrate  '  the  spirit  of  English 
society'  by  a  minute  and  studied  account  of  a 
riot  in  Connaugfat.  Such  ccmduct,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  Review,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
because  the  uniibrm  practice  of  the  party  has 
been,  when  any  case  of  cruelty  or  violation  of 
the  law  occurred  in  any  of  tiie  colonies,  to  hold 
it  up  and  dwell  upon  it  in  their  speeches  «md 
publications,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  slaves, — as  a  fair  specimien  of  the 
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manner  in  which  all  the  colonists  in  all  the  islands 
act— in  short,  as  manifesting  *  the  spirit  of  West 

*  Indian  Society ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
Mr.  Brougham  lately  expressed  himself,   *they 

*  feel  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude'  to  the 
rioters  of  Bridgetown  for  the  outrage  they  com^ 
mitted. 

Whatever  was  the  provocation  given,  the  con- 
duct of  the  rioters  was  disgraceful,  and  merits 
^very  term  of  reprobation.  But  when  the  matter 
is  taken  up  and  dwelt  on  in  a  manner  evidently 
calculated  to  injure  the  innocent  rather  than  to 
punish  the  guilty,  to  inflame  and  exasperate  pub- 
lic feeling  against  the  white  people  in  all  the 
islands,  by  representing  the  act  of  the  Bridge- 
town mob  as  a  manifestation  of  ^the  spirit  of 

*  West  Indian  society  in  general,'  or  as  *  affording 

*  a  view  of  the  character  and  temper  of  the  colo- 
'nfsts,'  (p.  497,)  it  is  impossible  but  every  virtuous 
mind  must  feel  indignation  at  such  injustice; 
and  some  perhaps  may  think  the  spirit  of  the 
Review  not  much  more  amiable  than  that  of  the 
rioters.     What  says    ^  that  benevolent  sect  the 

*  quakers'  to  such  conduct  ?  Does  religion  justify 
the  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  few  upon  the 
many?  or  are  these  the  means  which  philan- 
thropy must  employ  to  accomplish  its  ends  ? 

'  Nothing  or  worse  than  nothing'  continues  the 
Review  in  the  same  article,   '  has  been  done  by 

*  the  colonial  legislatures,  to  improve  the  condition 
'of  the  slaves.'    Of  course  the  acts  passed  last 
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session  (1824)  by  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  to 
remove  impediments  to  manumissions,  and  to 
encourage  a  change  of  the  negro  market  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday,  are  *  nothing  or  worse  than 
'  nothing' — ^they  are  at  all  events  passed  over  un- 
noticed. 

'  Some  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
*  church  have  been  sent  out,  as  if  gentlemen  from 
'  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were  the  fittest  teachers 
'  and  the  best  missionaries  among  those  benighted 
'  heathens.'  Can  they  give  weight  and  influence 
to  religion  in  the  colonies  ?  Can  th^  be  as  fit  to 
teach  others  as  persons  who  are  themselves  only 
half  educated  ?  The  Reviewers  evidently  think 
not.  True  it  is,  that,  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
negroes,  men  of  very  moderate  learning  may  be 
useful  instructors  to  them;  but  it  does  appear 
somewhat  strange  that  men  should  be  disqualified  - 
for  teaching,  by  having  got  a  superior  education ; 
and  not  very  clear  to  common  understandings,  why 
sectarian  teachers  alone  should  be  capable  of  in- 
structing the  negroes,  as  we  are  informed,  p.  494. 
Yet,  were  this  the  case,  is  religion  to  be  limited 
to  one  class  in  the  colonies  ?  Are  the  negroes  every 
thing,  and  the  white  and  coloured  classes  nothing  ? 
or  are  we  to  understand  that  gentlemen  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  considered  unfit  to 
teach  these  also  ? 

We  are  not,  however,  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  prejudice  against  '  dignitaries  of  the 
'  churchy  and  gentlemen  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 

B    B 
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bridge :'  Ae  reason  why  they  are  considered  less 
fit  teachers  than  sectarians,  peeps  out  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

*  Bishop  Lipscomb/  says  the  Review,  *  after  a 
'  few  weeks'  residence  in  Jamaica,  transmitted  a 

*  report  as  little  marked  by  sound  and  sober  sense, 

*  as  his  conduct  had  been  by  decorous  impartiality/ 
p.  493.  In  other* words,  he  spoke  rather  favour- 
ably of  the  colonists,— an  unpardonable  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  a  party  of  which  this  impartial  Journal 
is  the  oracle;  and  whose  maxim  is — disbelieve 
and  vilify  every  person  who  shall  speak  favour- 
ably of  the  colonists  ;  give  implicit  belief  to,  and 
extol  every  person,  who  shall  speak  unfavourably 
of  them. 

Thus,  although  the  favourable  report  of  a  bishop 
is  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  because  written 
when  he  had  been  only  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
island,  there  is  no  objection  on  this  score  to  the 
unfavourable  report  of  John  Meabery.  This 
young  lad,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  London, 
was  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  about  the  beginning  of 
1822,  to  be  a. book-keeper  on  Bushy  Paik  Estate, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Dorothy.  He  reached  that 
place,  labouring  under  a  disgusting  complaint, 
for  which  he  had  the  advice  of  Dr.  Inchbauld, 
who  attended  the  property ;  and  after  remaining 
from  14  to  18  days  on  the  estate,  confined  a  great 
part  of  the  time  to  bed,  and  not  employed  in  any 
way,  he  returned  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Lon- 
don, and  inform  the  Abolition  Society  of  the  state 
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of  things  in  Jamaica.  His  report  of  the  oppressed 
condition  of  the  negroes  and  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  the  white  people,  was  published  in  a 
scandalous  pamphlet^  entitled  Negro  Slavery^  and 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Reviewers,  who  class 
Mr.  Meabery  with  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Bickell, 
or  as  one  of  the  more  unexceptionable  witnesses 
against  the  colonists.  Ed.  Rev.  No.  82.  p.  488. 
In  the  same  article  of  the  Review  our  attention 
is  again  directed  to  the  flourishing  state  of  Hayti ; 
and  the  facts  here  given  on  official  authority 
regarding  the  increase  of  its  population,  are  as 
*  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species'  as  that  told 
us  in  a  former  number,  of  its  rude  and  barbarous 
people  becoming  in  a  few  years  'civilized  and 
even  refined.'  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1792,  the  population  of  St. 
Domingo  (then  certainly  better  known  than  it 
has  been  since)  was  estimated  at  665,000  persons 
of  all  descriptions,  including  40,000  whites,  p.  499. 
The  official  return  in  1805,  quoted  by  the  Review, 
estimates  it  at  400,000  making  the  decrease  or 
destruction  of  people  by  the  revolution  and  the 
subsequent  wars  between  Petion  and  Christophe 
265,000,  considerably  upwards  of  one  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country.  By  the  census 
of  1824  it  is  said  to  be  935,335,  shewing  an 
increase  of  535,335  upon  a  population  of  400,000 
in  nineteen  years ! ! !  Unless  we  go  back  to  the 
age  of  Deucalion  and  Pj^ha,  when — 

fi  J)  2 
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Saxa 
MiBsa  viri  manibus^  faciem  traxere  virilem ; 
£t  de  femineo  reparata  eftt  femina  jactu — 

there  certainly  has  never  been  in  the  world  an 
instance  of  such  rapid  increase  in  any  country 
from  native  sources,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
there  has  been  in  St.  Domingo  any  accession  of 
foreigners.  If  the  increase  goes  on  at  the  same 
rate,  the  population  of  the  island  will  in  less  than 
a  century  be  upwards  of  60  millions.  * 

'  Forth  also  has  come,'  say  the  Reviewers  tri- 
umphantly, '  a  report  of  the  trade  of  Port-au- 
'  Prince,  the  chief,  but  very  far  from  being  the 
'  only  port  in  the  island,  showing  that  from  thence, 
*  in  1824,  was  exported — 

19,478,022  lbs.  of  Coffee. 

871,085 Cotton. 

821,629 Logwood. 

In  other  words  ^ — 

8795  Tons  of  Coffee. 

389 Cotton. 

367 Logwood. 

Total  9551. 

*  In  some  of  the  new  states  of  North  America  tiie  population  may  be,  as  the 
Retiewers  inform  as  (No.  82.  p.  500),  doabled,  trebled,  qnadrnpled,  naj,  in- 
oreased  elerenfold  in  ten  or  twelve  jears  \  bat  it  is  perfectly  childish  to  bring 
forward  such  statements  in  a  disquisition  on  the  comparative  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  negroes  in  our  colonies  and  in  St.  Domingo.  Do  thej  aetaall  j 
belioTe  that  in  those  new  states  the  population,  even  '  where  they  are  all  /ree 
inhabitants,'  increases  hy  breeding  elevenfold  in  twenty  years  ?  So  it  would 
certainly  appear ! 
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It  will  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  most  sceptical 
are  not  convinced  of  the  flourishing  state  of  St. 
Domingo,  when  they  learn  from  this  second 
'official  report'  which  has  come  forth,  that  the 
produce  shipped  from  its  '  chief  port,  and  great 
mart  of  trade,  in  1824,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
9,551  tons,  while  that  of  the  Havannah  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  *1 70,989  tons,  and  that 
of  Kingston,  in  the  comparatively  little  island  of 
Jamaica,  to  upwards  of  80,000 !  Why  the  exports 
from  the  other  ports  of  St.  Domingo  are  not  given 
may  easily  be  conjectured.  But  the  sugar  I 
what  has  become  of  it  ?  Have  the  clouds  ceased 
to  drop  down  fatness,  or  the  earth  to  give  its  in-  ' 
crease?  Cannot  one  single  ounce  of  sugar  be 
procured  from  935,335  or  nearly  a  million  of 
free  labourers  ?  What  says  our  free-labour  com- 
pany to  this  ?  Have  they  sent  out  an  agent  to 
see  what  our  brethren  are  doing  ?  Can  they  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  replant  some  of  those  fertile 
fields,  which,  previous  to  emancipation,  with  only 
half  the  present  population  to  cultivate  them,  sent 
annually  to  Europe  230  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar? 

Before  concluding,  let  me  recommend  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  the  Review,  when  he 
again  enters  upon  a  delineation  of  '  the  spirit  of 
West  Indian  society,'  to  be  at  some  pains  to  make 
his  statements  and  reflections  a  little  more  con- 
sistent  with  one  another  than  he  has  done  in  this. 
*  The  Club  of  Brothers,'  says  he,  *  who  had  given 
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*  such  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their    attach- 

*  fneht  to  church  and  state,  by  insulting  religion 
*and  committing  treason,  sent  certain  chosen 
'  deputies  to  admonish  the  true  lovers  of  religion 
'  in  the  neighbouring  islands  to  follow  their  lau- 

*  dable  example.  This  band  of  agitators,  ten  in 
'  number,'  landed  first  at  Tobago,  but  were  com- 
'  manded  to  quit  the  island  in  an  hour ;  and  next 
'  at  Trinidad,  where  the  governor  ordered  them 

*  off  in  five  minutes.     To   Grenada   they  went, 

*  but  they  did  not  land  there  ;  for  they  found  a 
'  body  of  soldiers  on  the  shore  ready  to  appre- 

*  hend  them ;  and  these  gentlemen  in  returning 
'from  their  mission,  had  to  tell  the  astonished 

*  Barbadians,  that  their  neighbours  were  actually 
'  so  far  behind  the  inhabitants  of  Little  England, 

*  and,  withal,  so  unaccountably  dull,  as  to  deem 
'  resistance  to  the  military  and  defiance  of  the 

*  governor,  as  not  being  the  perfection  of  loyalty ; 

*  nor  the  destruction  of  a  chapel,  and  the  persecu- 
'tion  of  an  innocent  family,  the  height  of  true 

*  piety.'  p.  489. 

Does  this  narrative  bespeak  the  existence  of 
the  same  '  spirit  of  society'  in  all  the  islands  as 
in  '  Little  England  V  Yet  the  writer  of  it  con- 
cludes his  laboured  account  of  the  outrage  in 
Bridgetown  by  observing,  that  '  by  far  the  most 
^  important  and  disgusting  feature  of  the  whole 

*  case  is,  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the  charac- 
'*  ter  and  temper  of  the  colonists.'  p.  498. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  same 
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number  of  this  Review,  which  so  strenuously  and 
zealously  advocates  the  cause  of  religion  in  a  dis- 
tant comer  of  the  world,  we  find  an  article  as 
strenuously  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  new 
university  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
no  religion  whatever  shall  be  taught !  '  We  have 
'  been  considering  with  much  attention/  say  these 
true  lovers  of  religion,  ^  the  difficulties  which  stand 
^  in  the  way  of  having  any  system  of  religion  taught 
'  in  the  new  university,  and  the  more  we  reflect  on 
'  these,  the  more  insuperable  they  appear/  p.  503. 


Strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Review;  or  Remarks  on 

the  Colony  Trade. 

That  colonies  were  long  considered  of  importance 
to  European  States,  and  that  none  was  more  eager 
than  England  to  have,  or  jnore  successful  in  ob- 
taining them,  is  well  known ;  but  a  new  light  has 
dawned  upon  us,  and  in  the  eighty-fourth  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  we  learn,  that  the  British 
colonies  not  only  are  useless,  but  an  actual  burthen 
to  the  country, — and  that,  though  an  integral  and 
constituent  part  of  our  empire,  (p.  282.)  yet  their 
separation,  far  from  being  injurious,  would  be  a 
very  great  gain  to  us,  (p.  302.) — because,  as  the 
Reviewers  contend,  sugar  and  all  other  colonial 
productions  could  be  procured  hx  more  advan- 
tageously from  foreigners,  than  they  can  be  culti- 
vated with  British  capital  and  industry. 

Nor  is  the  attaching  a  false  value  to  colonies  the 
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only  error  of  which  our  forefathers  are  convicted  in 
that  paper :  the  policy  of  their  laws  to  secure  the 
employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping  is 
no  less  condemned.  *  Granting/  say  the  Re. 
viewers,  '  that  in  the  event  of  the  colonial  mono- 

*  poly  being  abolished,  we  might  be  obliged  to  use 

*  sugar  that  had   been   imported  exclusively  in 

*  foreign  ships,  that  would  not  render  us  in  the 

*  least  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  its 

*  abolition.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  that  an 
'  extensive  mercantile  is  absolutely  necessary  to 

*  the  possession  of  a  great  warlike  navy ;  and  the 

*  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraints  have  been 

*  laid  on  commerce,  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the 

*  employment  of  ships  and  sailors.  We  are  satis- 
'  fied,  however,  that  the  idea  is  wholly  without 

*  foundation.     All  that  is  required  for  the  attain- 

*  ment  of  naval  power,  is  the  command  of  conve- 

*  nient  harbours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  build 

*  and  man  ships.  However  paradoxical  it  may  at 
'  first  sight  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  unquestion- 
'  bly  true,  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  be 

*  as  formidable,  or,  if  that  was  desirable,  infinitely 

*  more  so,  though  we  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship.' 
p.  297. 

From  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  the  settlement 
:  of  the  West  India  colonies,  such  of  them  as  be- 
longed to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
compelled  to  send  every  article  of  their  produce  to 
England  or  her  dependencies,  and  to  take  from 
thence  every  article  of  their  supplies.     No  foreign 
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ship'  has  been  pennitted  to  enter  their  ports  to  ex- 
change commodities,  nor  have  the  colonists  been 
pennitted  to  send  a  ship  to  exchange  commodities 
in  foreign  ports ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 
far  more  intimate  connexion  with,  and  greater  de- 
pendence upon,  the  mother  country,  than  is  to  be 
found  between  any  of  the  otiier  West  India  islands 
and  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  some  relaxa- 
tions of  the  system,  imperiously  called  for,  have 
beenjnade  ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is  contended,  by 
the  anticolonial  party,  that  the  foreign  growers  of 
sugar  ought  forthwith  to  be  admitted  into  the 
British  market  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own 
subjects. 

But  if  the  colonists  derive  an  advantage  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  have  they  not  paid 
dearly  for  it,  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them,  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  their  trade  and  con- 
sumption to  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
ship-owners  of  the  mother  country?     FrcMn  the 
markets  of  foreign  Europe  they  have  been  ex- 
cluded since  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
in  1660;  but  the  hardship  of  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem has  been  more  particularly  felt   since  the 
date  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, when  the  intercourse  of  these  (the  United 
States)  with  our  West    India  islands  was   put 
under  severe  restrictions,  partly  to  deprive  them 
of  the  trade,  and  of  the  market  they  had  had  there 
for  provisions  and  lumber,  but  chiefly  with  a  view 
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to  give  our  northern  colonies  a  mcmopoly  of  sup- 
plying the  islands  with  these  articles :  since  that 
period,  the  history  of  the  colony  trade  has  been 
nothing  but  a  record  of  sufferings  and  complaints. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  it,  but  it  has  been 
by  regulations,  equally  oppressive  to  the  colonists 
as  to  the  Americans,  and  rendered  endurable  to 
the  former  only  by  temporary  suspensions  of  the 
law,  at  the  discretion  of  GU>vemors,  or  of  tfie  King 
in  Council,  when  the  restrictions  had  produced 
actual  famine.  Nor,  indeed,  was  famine  always 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
the  exclusive  system,  as  B.  Edwards  records,  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  hurricanes  in 
Jamaica,  between  1780  and  1785,  not  less  than 
15,000  negroes  were  computed  to  have  perished 
from  want,  whose  lives  would  have  been  preserved, 
had  ships  of  the  United  States  been  allowed  to 
import  provisions  into  the  colonies. 

In  1812,  a  declaration  of  war  against  England 
by  the  United  States,  not  only  put  an  end  to  all 
intercourse  in  any  way  between  them  and  the 
islands,  but  greatly  aggravated  the  sufferings  of 
the  colonists,  by  rendering  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  supplies  of  any  kind,  even  from  the 
British  North  American  provinces.  But,  as  an 
integral  and  constituent  part  of  the  empire,  they 
suffered  without  a  murmur ;  and  their  loss  became 
the  gain  of  English  merchants  and  ship-owners. 
Staves  were  carried,  at  an  enormous  rate  of  freight. 
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from  Canada  and  Hamburgh,  to  London,  expen- 
sively made  up  into  casks  there*,  re-shipped,  and 
carried  out  to  the  colonies,  and  again  brought  home 
filled  with  produce,  the  sale  of  which  often  did 
little  more  than  pay  the  costs  of  the  casks,  and  ^ 

charges. .  The  planter  himself  had  the  smallest 
share  of  the  profits  of  his  capital  and  industry. 

When  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  restored  peace, 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that,  if  our  Grovemment  would  have  treated  on 
liberal,  or  even  reasonable  terms,  an  advantageous 
arrangement  might  have  been  made  for  the  colo- 
nies also ;   but  England  would  not  hear  of  any 
participation  by  a  foreign  power  in  her  colony 
trade.      No,    that   was    an   English  trade,    and 
English    vessels    only  were    to    have   the    ad- 
vantage of  it.     English   vessels  accordingly  got 
it ;  but,  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  imposed  upon  them  a  tonnage 
duty  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton,  and  other 
enormous  charges,  on  entering  their  ports  fi-om  the 
colonies,  even  in  ballast.     This  system,  mutually 
complained  of,  was  continued  about  three  years, 
when  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  1817,  put  an  end  to 
it,  by  declaring  that  no  vessels  should,  on  any 
terms,  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 

*  Sagar  and  nun  eatkt  are  uully  made  op  bj  tha  slafea.  Evflrj  eitata  has 
a  few  negroei  amplojad  as  oarpentari»  maaons,  aad  ooopen ;  and  many  of  the 
aegroea  have  become  lohandj  at  coppennuth's  and  blaoksmith'a  work,  that  it  ia 
(obg  altogether  oat  of  the  handB  of  white  tndeameo. 
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States,  coining  from  ports  from  which  ships  of  the 
United  States  were  excluded ;  the  President  beiag^ 
at  the  same  time  authorised  to  re-open  the  ports  to 
colony  vessels,  provided  England  should  open  her 
colonial  ports  to  American  vessels. 

As  the  countries  were  dependent  on  an  exchange 
of  conmiodities,  and  mutually  desirous  to  trade 
with  one  another,  it  now  became  necessary  for 
them  (particularly  for  England,  on  account  of  her 
colonies)  to  devise  some  expedient  or  means  of 
trafficking  together,  imder  an  exclusion  from  one 
another's  ports  and  this  was  happily  hit  upon, 
by  making  Bermuda  a  depdt,  where  they  should 
each  carry  their  respective  commodities,  and  ex- 
change them  for  those  of  the  other.*  On  this 
occasion,  we  may  fancy  the  following  dialogue  to 
have  passed  between  these  two  great  and  en- 
lightened nations : — '  Your  ships  shall  not  enter 
'  the  ports  of  my  West  India  colonies,'  says  Eng- 
'  land.     *  Then  ships  from  your  West  India  colo- 

'  nies  shall  not  enter  my  ports,'  answers  America. 
'  But,'  adds  England,  *  my  West  India  colonies 
'  cannot  well  dispense  with  some  of  your  commo- 
'  dities :  suppose,  therefore,  we  fix  on  an  inter- 
*  mediate  station,  the  little  island  of  Bermuda,  for 

*  In  a  table  of  Che  territorial  extent  of  the  different  colonies,  their  prodactions 
imported  into  Eoglandf  &c.  copied  in  the  Review  from  Mr.  Marshall's  Statistieai 
IllustratioM  of  the  BriiUh  £ifif}ir«,  p.  290»  the  prodactions  which  the  Bermadas 
send  to  this  conntrj  are  stated  to  be  3,415  cwt.  of  sugar,  769  ditto  of  coffee,  and 
818  gallons  of  mm ;  hot  there  u  neither  a  sngar  oane  nor  a  coffee  tree  in  these 
islands.  Their  principal  prodnction  is  the  janiper  cedar  tree,  of  which  thej 
build  small  fast'Sailing  Teasels,  which  are  principally  engaged  carrying  fish  from 
Newfoandland  to  the  West  India  islands. 
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*  instance,  where  each  country  shall  carry  its  com- 

*  modities,  and  put  them  down  for  the  other :  we 

*  may  thus  continue  to  traffick,  and  yet  each  keep 
'  its  ports  shut  against  ships  of  the  other  V  '  As 
'  you  please  in  that/  replies  America.  '  Your 
'  West  India  colonies  owe  their  formation  and 
'  prosperity,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  connection 

*  with  me,  while  under  one  government;    they 

*  cannot  even  now  exist  without  my  commodities,. 

*  and  these  they  shall  not  have,  unless  I  am  al- 

*  lowed  an  equal  share  in  the  trade.*    Ever  since 

*  my  separation  from  you,  it  has  been  your  selfish 
'  and  preposterous  policy  to  deprive  me  of  any 
'  share  of  this  trade ;  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 

*  quence  ?  more  injury,  by  far,  to  your  own  colo- 
'  nial  subjects  than  to  me  :  witness  the  proclama- 

*  tions  of  your  governors,  and  your  orders  in  council, 

*  from  time  to  time  suspending  your  monopoly 

*  laws,  to  permit,  or  rather  to  invite  me,  to  bring 
'  temporary  supplies  to  your  half-famished  and 
'  ruined  colonists ;  witness  also  your  island  of  Ja- 
'  maica,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  importing  my 
'  commodities,  flour  and  lumber,  at  a  ransom,  from 

*  For  the  supply  of  tbose  eftsential  articles,  lamber,  fish,  flou',  and  gnuo,  America 
seems  to  have  been  happily  fitted,  as  well  from  internal  circnmBtances,  as  her  com- 
modious sitoation ;  and  itisto  aneighboarly  inferooiirse  with  that  continent,  coii- 
tbaed  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  year^,  that  onr  sugar  colonies,  in  a  great 
measore,  owe  their  prosperity ;  insomnch  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  very 
competent  jndge,  Mr.  Long,  if  the  continent  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  English  precluded  from  all  commerce  or  intercourse  with 
it,  it  is  a  very  doobtfnl  point,  whether,  in  sneh  case,  we  shonld  at  this  boor 
bare  possessed  a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  West  Indies. 

B.  SAoards's  Bui,  of  (he  WtH  Iiidi$$,  Book  iu.  chap.  it. 
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*  Cuba  and  St.  Thomas's ;  now,  you  say,  they  are 
'  to  be  supplied  through  Bermuda :  be  it  so/ 

This  memorable  trade  continued  about  three 
years  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Bermudians,  who, 
however,  were  the  only  profiters  by  it.  Very 
different  was  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  planters, 
who  having  to  pay  two  freights  on  the  bulky  article 
of  lumber  (required  both  for  their  buildings  and  to 
make  packages  for  their  produce)  with  the  addi- 
tional expences  of  twice  loading  and  twice  unload- 
ing every  cargo,  found  the  cost  of  it  ruinously  en- 
hanced ;  while  to  the  English  and  American  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  engaged  in  the  trade^  it 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable.  At  this 
time,  staves  were  also  carried  north  from  Virginia 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  re-shipped  firom  thence  to 
the  West  Indies. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1821,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  countries  had  been  continued  so  long, 
that  many  Americans  despaired  of  seeing  England 
give  up  the  point ;  and  in  the  middle  states,  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  the  people  were  cla- 
morous that  their  own  government  should  yield 
it.  The  public  prints  were  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  numerous  respectable  meetings  were  held  in 
the  principal  towns,  to  petition  Congress  to  re-open 
the  ports.  In  their  petitions  it  was  represented 
that  England  possessed  such  boundless  resources, 
that  the  United  States  could  not  hope  to  bring  her 
to  terms  of  reciprocity,  and  that  they  were  only 
injuring  themselves  by  the  attempt.     I  am  per- 
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suaded  the  English  government  might  at  this  time 
have  made  a  treaty  by  which  the  trade  should  have 
been  placed  on  a  very  advantageous  footing  for  her 
shipping  interest^  as  well  as  for  the  colonies.     The 
general  trade  of  America  was  labouring  tmder  great 
difficulties,  and  greater  importance  was  attached 
to  the  trade  with  the  British  West  India  colonies 
than  it  has  since  been  found  to  deserve.     At  this 
time  I  happened  to  be  in  America,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  surprise  of  many,  and  the  joy  of  all, 
when  it  began  to  be  whispered  in  New  York,  in 
December  1821,  that  the  English  government  had 
actually  resolved  to  give  up  the  point,  and  throw 
open  the  West  India  trade  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States.     Speedily  the  report  got  into  the  news- 
papers, and  afforded  a  triumph  to  the  *  Democrats.' 
The  towns  that  had  petitioned  were  scouted  for 
their  selfishness  and  want  of  spirit  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  government  to  degrade  the  country  by 
opening  its  ports  to  a  trade  from  which  its  own 
vessels  were  excluded,   or  supposing  that  they 
were  not  able  to  compel  England  to  submit  to 
terms  of  reciprocity.     It  was  at  the  same  time 
announced,  that  the  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, entered  into  at  the  peace  of  Ghent,  and  then 
about  expiring,  had  been  renewed ;  that  the  Colum- 
bia river  had  been  agreed  to  as  the  western  boun- 
dary ;  and  the  right  to  the  fisheries,  so  anxiously 
sought,  and  for  which  a  large  consideration  was 
at  one  time  said  to  have  been  offered,  had  been 
gratuitously  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  before 
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tbe  ¥^ar.  These  were  too  trifling  matters  to  occupy 
public  attention  in  England;  but  in  America, 
where  they  were  better  understood  and  more  fully 
appreciated^  they  were  considered  as  great  points 
gained,  and  were  consequently  the  cause  of  much 
exultation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  era  of  Mr.  Robinson's  bill 
in  1821,  by  which  the  colony  ports  were  thrown 
open  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.    This  had 
become  in  a  great  degree  a  measure  of  necessity. 
The  low  price  of  sugar  for  several  years  preceding, 
had  not  paid  the  expense  of  the  cultivation,  and 
the  distress  of  the  planters  was  so  much  aggravated 
by  the  high  prices  which  they  had  to  pay  for  their 
supplies  of  lumber  and  other  articles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  non-intercourse  acts,  that 
they  were  threatened  with  general  ruin.     Yet  from 
the  distress  which  existed  on  the  other  side  also, 
and  from  the  great  anxiety  manifested  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  their  petitions  to  Congress,  to  have  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  trade  (and  even  to  let  it  be  carried 
on  in  English  vessels  direct,  rather  than  it  should 
be  continued  through  Bermuda),  there  is  much 
reason  to  think  that  more  favourable  terms  might 
have  been  obtained,  had  we  treated  for  them ;  and 
it  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  we  suffered  so  much 
in  vain.    The  point  had  been  contested  from  the 
time  that  the  States  of  the  Union  became  independ- 
ent;   for  the  last  seven  years  in  particular,  an 
obstinate  struggle  had  been  maintained  between 
the  countries,  and  at  an  incalculable  sacrifice  to 
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the  colonists.  \Peace  with  France,  which  removed 
the  obstructions  that  had  so  long  excluded  their 
products  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  only  involved 
them  in  another  struggle,  by  which  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  markets  of  th^ 
North  American  continent;  markets  exceedingly 
important  to  them,  as  it  was  there  only  they  could 
barter  their  rum  for  those  important  necessaries, 
lumber  and  flour.     By  being  excluded  from  these 
markets,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  double,  nay, 
treble  prices  for  many  of  their  foreign  supplies ; 
they  were  prevented  from  getting  their  rum  (then 
almost  unsaleable  in  Europe)  disposed  of  to  their 
neighbours,  their  old  and  principal  customers  for 
it ;  or  it  went  to  them  burthened  with  such  ruin, 
ous  charges  by  circuitous  voyages  and  retaliatory 
duties  as  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 
By  these  exceedingly  impolitic  regulations,  fol* 
lowing  the  war,  the  Americans  were  necessitated 
to  resort  to  other  means  of  supplying  themselves. 
They  built  large  distilleries,  which  are  supplied 
with  molasses  principally  from  the  Spanish  islands, 
(with  which  they  enjoy  a  perfectly  free  trade),  and 
the  people  having  got  accustomed  to  the '  new  Eng- 
land rum,'  which,  as  it  pays  no  duty^  is  of  course 
much  cheaper  than  West  Indian,  they  have  become 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  us :   and  thus 
an  injury  has  been  done  to  the   colonists,  which 
no  new  system  can  repair.     May  it  be  a  lesson  to 
us  in  the  regulations  of  our  trade  Mrith  the  new 
states  of  the  South  American  continent ! 

c  c 
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A  fatal  error  in  the  Act  of  1822  was  a  clause 
(copied  I  believe  from  former  acts),  requiring  that 
when  an  American  vessel  should  enter  any  of  our 
enumerated  free  ports,  and,  take  on  board  a  cargo 
of  colonial  produce,  the  same  should  be  carried 
direct  to  the  country  or  state  in  America  to  which 
such  ship  or  vessel  belonged ;  and  that,  before  the 
shipment  thereof,   security  by  bond  should  be 
given  by  the  master  and  exporter,  in  a  penalty 
equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  cargo,  for  the  due 
landing  thereof  at  the  port  for  which  entered.  The 
object  of  this  regulation  of  course  was  to  prevent 
the  Americans  from  carrying  colonial  produce  to 
Europe,  and  the  clause,  it  is  most  likely,  was  first 
suggested  by  the  English  ship-owners.     But,  how- 
ever this  might  be,  the  restriction  was  totally  use- 
less ;  for  the  plantations  being  owned  in  England, 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  them  mortgaged  to 
merchants  there,  the  danger  that  much  of  the  pro- 
duce would  be  sent  to  the  continental  markets, 
either  in  American  or  British  vessels,  was  small 
indeed ;  besides^  that  the  exporter,  or  agent,  to 
whom  a  foreign  vessel  came  consigned  in  the  colo- 
nies, having  no  power  over  her  after  her  leaving 
port,  could  not  undertake  any  such  responsibility. 
The  clause,  consequently,  never  was  acted  upon ; 
'  but  it  furnished  an  admirable  excuse  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  retaliatory  regula- 
tion, not,  like  ours,  impracticable  and  nominal,  but 
substantial,  and  to  their  shipping  most  advanta- 
geous.    It  was  enacted  by  Congress,  that  any 
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turticles^  the  growth^  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  might  be  exported  directly  to 
any  of  the  enumerated  British  colonial  ports  in  any 
British  vessel  coming  directly  from  any  of  the  said 
enumerated  ports,  but  that  a  ship  entering  from 
Ei^land  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  on  board 
a  cargo  for  the  colonies,  or,  vice  versd,  entering 
from  the  colonies ,  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  for 
England.  The  effect  of  this  regulation  has  been 
to  throw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  India 
colonies  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  while, 
had  no  such  restrictions  been  imposed,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  retained  as  an  English  trade, 
but  the  English  shipping  would  have  been  able  to 
command  a  larger  share  of  the  direct  trade  be- 

0  _  

tween  England  and  America.  The  West  India 
ships  combining  the  advantages  of  carrying  three 
cargoes  in  one  voyage,  would  have  taken  the 
bulky  articles  of  coals,  salt,  and  crockery  ware 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  and  deliver- 
ing these  would  have  carried  lumber  to  the  West 
India  islands  at  a  cheaper  rate,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  sugar  cargoes  home,  than  it  would  *have 
been  possible  for  ships  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  those  articles  from  England  to  America,  or 
lumber  from  America  to  our  West  India  islands. 
The  Americans  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and 
continue  to  enforce  their  regulation,  although  ours 
never  was  acted  upon,  and  has  lately  been  i*e- 
pealed.     The  result  to  the  planters  is,  that  instead 

c  c  2 
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of  getting  their  American  supplies  carried  to  theooi 
at  a  low  freight  by  the  ships  that  bring  home  their 
produce,  they  must  depend  on  American  vessels, 
and  as  these  generally  go  home  in  ballast,  they 
must  have  such  an  outward  freight  on  the  lumber 
as  will  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  voyage, 
while  many  of  the  English  ships  (by  which  it 
might  so  well  have  been  carried  at  a  very  mode- 
rate freight)  are  going  out  to  the  colonies  in  bal- 
last. The  trade  of  Cuba  is  exceedingly  important 
to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  as  it  gives 
them  in  an  eminent  degree  the  advantages  which, 
but  for  the  restrictions  that  have  been  described, 
we  should  possess  between  England  and  America, 
and  between  America  and  the  colonies.  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  that  island  is  car- 
ried to  Europe  in  their  vessels,  which  return  with 
European  cargoes  either  directly  to  the  island,  or 
to  the  United  States,  from  which  they  again  pro- 
ceed with  lumber,  provisions,  &c.  to  Cuba.  And 
when  England  shall  have  adopted  the  counsel  of 
the  Reviewers,  and  abandoned  our  sugar  islands 
to  our  rivals,  the  advantages  which  the  Americans 
will  •then  possess,  will  enable  them  not  only  to 
keep  the  direct  trade  from  the  North  American 
continent  to  the  West  India  islands,  but  to  com- 
mand in  a  great  measure  the  trade  between  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  for  tKe 
carriage  of  their  own  productions  to  the  islands, 
and  of  the  productions  of  the  islands  to  Europe, 
will  effectually  secure  to  them  the  trade  fixjm 
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Europe  to  their  own  continent.  The  subjoined 
statement  of  the  trade  of  the  Havannah  in  1823 
will  shew  its  magnitude,  and  the  great  share 
of  it  which  the  Americans  have.  The  number  of 
merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  that  entered  the 
port  that  year  was  1168,  of  which  no  less  than 
708  were  American.* 

*  Commerce  of  Havannah. — Our  oorrespondent  at  HaTamiih,  has  pat  m 
in  possession  of  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  which  has  entered  the  port  of  Ha- 
Taanah,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  Slat  of  Deoemher,  18S8,im>l«siTe,  fronk 
whioh  it  appears  that  from  the  United  Stales  the  amoont  of  JsmHcoii  tonnage 
was  82828^,  Spsnish  3862f ,  and  other  nations  836,  making  together  87087  ; 
from  Great  Britain,  it  was  in  British  70l0f ,  Amgrieam,  8490,  making  11400| ; 
from  Netheilands,  in  Dnteh  2008^  Awmicm  667 »  making  together  2670 ;  frwm 
France,  in  French  2061,  AmMticm  4656^,  and  other  nations  1104 j^,  making 
7820f ;  North  and  Sooth  of  Europe,  in  Hamburg  8168,  Bremen  8225,  Danish 
1960,  and  other  nations  2246,  making  10607  ;  Gnlph  of  Mexico,  in  Spanish 
10207|,  Awuriem  1780^,  British  1807f ,  and  other  nations  6816,  making 
14277;  West  Indies  and  Canaries,  in  Spanish  8221,  ^Msnam5171,  British 
4442^,  and  other  nations  1801]^,  making  18226 :  Sonth  America,  b  American 
87461 ,  British  760,  and  other  nations  1118|,  makbg  6626 ;  Spain,  in  Spamsh 
14199,  Ameriem  8879,  British  768,  making  18886.  There  entered  daring  the 
jear,  274  Spanish  merchantmen,  708  Amerieam,  95  English,  19  Dutch,  18 
French,  16  Hambarg,  15  Danish,  16  Bremen,  4  Swedish,  1  Hanorerian,  1 
(Ndenbargfa,  and  1  Lnbeck,  61  Spanish  vessels  of  war,  68  AmtrieoH,  84  Bng* 
lish,  and  1  French,  which  makes  a  total  of  1317  Tessels.— VFiAmi^foii  (Dd.) 

It  thns  appears,  that  howerer  oontfemptaons  an  opinion  certain  tiieorists  ik 
England  may  entertain  of  the  colony  trade,  onr  ri? als  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  neither  despise  nor  neglect  it.  These  theorists  have  not  eiCplained  wlftit 
difference,  as  a  sonroe  of  wealth,  there  is  between  the  colony  and  the  coasting 
trade  of  Great  Britain — between  the  carriage  of  coals  from  Newcastle  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  carriage  of  sngar  from  Jamaica.  It  we  may  admit  foreign  ressels 
into  the  one  trade  without  injnry,  why  not  into  the  other  ?  And  if  (/»reign  sngar 
ooght  to  be  freely  admitted  to  onr  markets  (as  u  contended),  on  the  same  teims 
as  that  of  the  British  oolcnies,  why  not  also  foreigpn  com,  cattle,  timber,  and 
eTery  description  of  mannfaotored  goods,  if  from  any  quarter  they  can  be  pro« 
eared  cheaper?   The  same  principle  applies  to  all. 

I  am  far  from  meamng  that  restrictions  on  trade,  and  monopolies,  may  not  be 


\ 
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But  this  is  not  all :  the  trade  between  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  colonies  and  the  United  States  is 
clogged  with  other  restrictions,  not  likely  to  be 
easily  removed.  Both  the  act  of  1822,  and  that 
of  last  session,  impose  a  duty  in  the  colonies  on 
all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  same  articles  im- 
ported from  our  own  Northern  colonies  are  ad- 
mitted duty  free.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  unreason- 
able on  our  part;  far  from  it ; — ^bpt  it  is  deemed  so 
by  the  Americans,  and  met  by  a  retaliatory  regu- 
lation most  injurious  to  the  British  West  India 
colonies.  Thus,  while  a  ship  of  tUe  United  States 
entering  a  port  in  Jamaica  pays  no  higher  charges 
than  an  English  ship,  an  English  ship  entering  a 
port  of  the  United  States  from  Jamaica,  is  sub^ 
jected  to  an  extra  tonnage  duty  of  one  dollar  per 
ton,  and  to  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  cargo, — which  in  effect  gives  their 
shipping  an  advantage  exactly  to  that  amount  over 
British  vessels  in  their  freights.  This  will  be  better 
understood  by  mentioning  that  the  difference  of 
duty  on  a  puncheon  of  rum  is  something  above  four 
cIpU^i's :.  consequently  a  merchant  in  Jamaica  send- 

.  •    •         ing  rum  to  the  United  States,  generally  finds  it  for 

•* 

carried  too  far ;  but  at  the  prescDt  moineBt  there  seems  more  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  cry  for  free  trade — which  in^he  existing  stfte  of  the  world 
m^y  also  be  carried  too  far,  and  with  no  less  minoas  conseqnences.  Its  sarc 
effect  would  betoimpoTerish  the  rich,  and  to  enrich  the  poorer  ooantries.  Hay- 
ing felt  the  inconrenienoies  of  the  old  system,  we  arc  in  danger  of  going  to  the 
other  extreme. 

Dam  titant  stnlti  Titia,  in  eontraria  currant. 
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his  interest  to  give  the  carriage  of  it  to  aa  Ame-     \ 
rican  vessel  at  a  small  freight  (or  less  than  four  dol-      ^ 
lars),  even  while  his  own  vessel  is  sailing  at  the 
same  time^  and  from  the  same  port,  in  ballast. 

Again:  our  own  regulations  have  limited  the 
American  trade  to  certain  enumerated  free  ports 
where  custom  houses  are  established.  This  regu- 
lation was  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  rather  to  prevent  the  clandestine  importa-^ 
tion  of  articles  which  the  inoJ;her-country  has  pro- 
hibited or  imposed  heavy  .duties  upon  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  manufacturers  and  agriculturists. 
How  &r  such  a  restriction  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  I  pretend  not  to  say;  but  it  bears  hard 
on  the  planters,  particularly  as  respects  the  bulky 
article  of  lumber,  the  removal  of  which  from  pne 
place  to  another  is  attended  with  so  heavy  an  ex- 
pense. For  instance,  between  Morant  Bay  and 
Port  Antonio,  two  of  the  enumerated  free-ports  in 
Jamaica,  there  is  an  extent  of  60  miles  of  coast, 
possessing  several  harbours,  (and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  island,)  from  whence  a  large  quantity  of 
produce  is  exported,  and  where,  consequently,  a 
great  many  staves,  shingles,  &c.  are  required. 
When  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  is 
wanted  in  one  of  these  ports,  it  must  first  be  land- 
ed at  Morant  Bay  or  Port  Antonio ;  and  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  landing,  re-shipping,  and  freight 
to  a  coasting  vessel  for  carrying  it  10  or  20  miles 
along  the  coast,  is  equal  to  half  the  freight  from 
America. 
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Allowing  as  all  do»  that  the  principles  upon 
which  ministers  have  lately  acted  with  regard  to 
the  colony  trade,  are  liberal  and  calculated  in  time, 
if  adhered  to,  to  be  highly  beneficial,  it  is  alto- 
gether unfair  to  represent  the  measures  that  have 
been  adopted  as  affording  much  immediate  relief. 
The  only  one  of  them  from  which  the  colonists 
can  yet  be  said  to  have  derived  any  advantage 
whatever,  is  that  which  allowed  a  renewal  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
intercourse  which  they  cannot  exist  without,  and 
which  in  truth  it  never  perhaps  was  meant  wholly 
ta  exclude  them  from,  although  it  has  been  obsti- 
nately and  absurdly  attempted  to  exclude  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  from  any  share  of  the 
trade  between  their  own  ports  and  our  colony 
ports.  Whether  the  restraints  by  which  this  inter- 
course is  still  fettered  (and  now  more  on  the  part 
of  America  than  of  England)  can  all  be  removed, 
I  presume  not  to  say.  There  are  points  which 
will  not  easily  be  adjusted.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  insists  on  our  admitting  their 
produce  into  our  West  India  colonies,  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  produce  of  Canada;  it  would 
not  be  more  unreasonable  to  insist  on  the  wheat  of 
the  United  States  being  received  in  England  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  wheat  of  Canada,  or  in  us 
to  insist  on  the  sugar  of  Jamaica  being  admitted 
into  the  port  of  New  York,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  sugar  of  Louisiana.  If  both  governments 
would  agree  to  act  on  the  liberal  system,  the  trade 
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would  easUy  be  adjusted ;  but  if  one  will  not,  the 
other  scarcely  can.  We  may  concede  advantages 
to  others  as  fast  as  we  please,  but  we  shall  do  it 
to  our  own  wrong,  unless  other  countries  will  meet 
our  concessions  with  concessions  on  their  part 
also ;  we  may  admit  the  salted  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
lumber,  and  fish  of  the  United  States  to  our  West 
India  islands,  on  the  same  terms  as  we  admit 
them  from  Ireland,  and  from  our  own  provinces  in 
North  America;  but  it  is  clear  the  advantage  will 
be  on  the  part  of  America,  so  long  as  she  burdens 
all  our  colonial  produce  and  British  goods  with  the 
enormous  duties  which  are  now  levied  upon  them. 
Mr.  Huskisson  has  acknowledged  the  difficulty 
of  efiecting  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the 
United  States,  and  has  endeavoured  to  overcome 
it  by  allowing  the  colonies  a  direct  intercourse 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  whence  he  thinks  they 
may  procure  supplies  of  lumber,  &c.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished,  that  this  trade  may  succeed,  but  the 
chances  are  certainly  against  it.  The  expense  of 
staves  and  lumber  is  not  in  the  first  cost,  but  in 
the  freight  and  charges ;  and  these  articles  being 
in  abundance  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  islands, 
they  never  can  be  carried  so  cheap,  at  least  to 
any  extent,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 

Whatever  advantage  the  colonists  may  in  time 
derive  from  permission  to  send  their  produce  direct 
to  foreign  markets  in  Europe,  it  is  manifest,  that 
long  established  channels  of  commerce,  cannot 
soon  be  changed;   new  acquaintances  and  new 
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connexions  are  to  be  formed,  and  more  especially 
must  such  change  require  time  in  the  case  of  West 
Indian  conmierce.  A  British  merchant  holding 
a  mortgage  on  a  West  Indian  estate,  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  produce  (it  is  the  greatest  temptation 
to  advance  money  to  the  planters)  and  will  com- 
mand it  home  that  he  may  have  the  mercantile 
profits,  freight,  commission,  and  insurance ;  and 
foreign  merchants  will  be  backward  to  invest  their 
capital  in  a  commerce,  over  which  they  have  no 
controul,  and  of  the  stability  of  which  there  is  so 
.  Kttle  certainty ;  for,  independent  of  the  chances 
'  of  war,  where  is  their  security  that  England  will 
.not  again  change  her  system  and  resume  the  mo- 
nopoly of  her  colonial  trade,  if  it  shall  become 
her  interest  to  do  so  ? 

The  bill  of  1822  allowed  produce  to  be  shipped 
from  the  colonies  direct  to  the  continent  of  £u- 
^  rope ;  and  the  £sict,  that  up  to  the  present  year, 
only  one  small  cargo  (which  went  to  Hamburgh) 
had  been  shipped  from  Jamaica  to  a  fore^  port 
in  Europe,  is  pretty  conclusive  proof  how  little 
this  new  regulation  has  yet  benefited  the  colo- 
nists. In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  deems  hostility  to  the  colonists 
the  very  perfection  of  patriotism  and  philanthro- 
py, founding  on  the  recent  relaxations  of  the 
colony  monopoly,  (which,  after  all,  have  not  per- 
haps placed  the  trade  on  any  more  favourable 
footing  for  the  colonists  than  it  stood  upon  when 
they  had  a  free  and  unfettered  intercourse  with 
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the  states  in  North  America,  previous  to  the  re^ 
volution  in  1774,)  contends  that  they  have  now 
got  an  undue  advantage  in  their  trade  with  the 
mother  country  which  they  ought  to  be  deprived 
of.  *  The  colonists  were  entitled/  says  that  jour- 
nal, '  to  demand  that  they  should  be  exclusively 
'  entitled  to  supply  us  with  colonial  products,  so 

*  long  as  we  forced  them  to  resort  exclusively  to 
'  our  markets  for  what  they  had  to  buy.  But 
'  now  that  we  have  relieved  them  from  these  vexa^' 

*  tious  restraints ;  that  we  allow  them  to  resort  to 

*  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  have  no 
'  longer  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  monopoly  of 

*  the  British  market.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
'  ministers  will  not  be  treating  both  parties  impar- 

*  tially  and  fairly,  if  they  stop  where  they  now  are. 

*  Having  done  so  much,  they  must  do  more.  Ha- 
'  ving  deprived  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  of 

*  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  they  are  bound 

*  in  consistency,  and  in  justice  to  the  people  of 

*  Britain,  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  the  monopoly 
*ofthe  British  market?'  p.  302. 

Now  what  says  Mr.  Huskisson's  bill  ?  Simply 
this, — ^that  to  protect  the  interest  of 'the  mother 
country,  the  colonists  shall  on  no  terms  what- 
ever be  permitted  to  import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  important  articles,  dried  and  pickled 
fish,  salted  beef,  pork,  or  bacon,  whale  oil,  &c., 
(which  might  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
at  nearly  as  many  dollars,  as  they  cost  pounds 
sterling  in  Great  Britain)  : — that  they  shall  not 
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import  soap,  glass  manufactures,  &c.  from  foreign 
countries,  without  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  the  value;  nor  leather  manufactures,  linen, 
&c.  without  paying  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. :  and, 
that  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  in  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces, the  West  India  colonists  shall  pay  5s.  of 
duty  on  every  barrel  of  flour  they  import  from 
the  United  States,  or  other  foreign  countries; 
21s.  of  duty  on  every  thousand  feet  of  white  pine 
lumber;  14s.  (or  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
value)  on  every  thousand   shingles,  and    so  in 
proportion  for  other  articles.    True,  these  are 
concessions  to  the  colonists,  and  great  conces- 
sions, considering  the  galling  manner  in  which 
their  commerce  was  previously  fettered  by  the 
monopoly  laws ;— <5onsidering,  that  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  island  of  Jamaica  durst  not  admit 
a  foreign  vessel  into  its  ports  with  a  cargo  of  lum- 
ber, even  when  the  planters  were  actually  losing 
their  rum,  from   the  impossibility  of  procuring 
white  oak  staves   (the  only  kind  of  wood  that 
answers  the  purpose)  to  make  casks  to  contain 
it ;  when  many  of  them  had  not  a  dry  corner  in 
their  houses  to  sleep  in,  from  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  shingles  to  cover  the  roofs ;  nay,  even 
when  their  people  were  perishing  by  famine,  in 
consequence  of  a  succession  of  hurricanes  by 
which  the  island  was  desolated,  they  durst  not 
admit  a  foreign  ship  with  food.     Matters  are  now 
happily  improved  ;  it  having  been  found,  that  we 
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could  not  exclude  the  Americans  from  a  partici- 
pation in  a  trade  from  their  own  ports  ;  some  sa- 
lutary relaxations  of  our  system  have  been  agreed 
to^  and  ministers  having  done  so  much,  we  are 
told,  'they  must  do  more/    Well,  what  more 
must  they  do  to  act  impartially  and  fairly  ?   Must 
they  give  British  colonial  productions  the  same 
protection  from  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
mother  country  that  they  give  to  the  productions 
of  the  mother  country  in  thef  colonies  ?    Is  this 
what  consistency,    and  even-handed  justice  re- 
quire of  them  ?    Very  different,  indeed,  is.  the 
opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers:    passing 
over  the  circumstance,  that  the  mother  country 
has  reserved  the  right  of  supplying  exclusively 
some  of  the  more  important  articles  which  the 
colonies  stand  in  need  of;  and  has  protected  her 
manufactures  by  heavy  duties  on  those  of  fo- 
reigners, they  would  persuade  their  readers  that     • 
every  thing  has  now  been  conceded  to  the  colo- 
nists :  that  every  restraint  on  their  commerce  has 
now  been  removed ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  let   • 

L 

thenx  be  deprived  of  every  advantage  in  the  home  < 
market ;  let  the  sugars  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba,  / 
of  Columbia  and  Louisiana,  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  theirs,  that  we  may  buy  the  article 
where  we  can  get  it  cheapest. 

The  articles  which  the  mother  country  furnishes 
to  the  colonies  are,  as  already  noticed,  protected 
from  foreign  competition  by  prohibiting  altogether 
the  importation  of  some,  and  allowing  the  im- 
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portation  of  others,  only  under  a  duty  of  20  and 
^  even  30  per  cent.  £ut  the . articles. wtftch  the  co- 
lonies  furnish  to  the  mother  country,  ought  to 
have  no  protection  from  the  competitiQXU^£  fo- 
reigners. Such  is  the  justice  which  the  Reviewers 
would  give  to  the  colonists ! 

To  conclude :  the  language  which  this  impartial 
journal  would  have  the  people  of  the  mother 
country  make  use  of  to  their  fellow  subjects  and 
brethren,  living  in,  or  owning  property  in  the 
West  India  colonies,  is  in  substance  as  follows. 

*  You  form,  it  is  true,  an  integral  and  con- 
istituent  part  of  the  empire,'  p.  282 ;    ^  but  we 

*  shall  gain  greatly  by  lopping  you  off  from  it.' 
p.  302,     '  The  monopoly  of  your   consumption, 

*  and  the  carriage  of  your  produce,  is  no  advan- 

*  tage  to  us  */  p.  283.     '  We  have  no  greater 

*  certainty  of  maintaining  our  trade  with  you, 
^  than  our  trade  with  foreign  states ;  because  the 

*  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  doubled, 

*  could  not  prevent  you  from  buying  from  fo- 

*  reigners,  if  they  could  sell  you  cheaper.'  '  Cheap 
^  goods,  (cargoes  of  flour  and  lumber  for  instance,) 
^  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  bar- 
*rier;   per  medios  ire  satellites  amant.'   p.   285. 

*  We  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  in  the  least 
'^  dependent  upon  you  for  colonial  productions ; 

*  Prussia  and  Germany,  though  they  have  neither 

*  Honopolj  and  altog;ether,  the  colony  trade,  even  as  it  ia  carried  oo  at  pre- 
sent,  is  advaaUgeojis,  and  greatlj  advaotageons  to  Great  BriUiiu  Smitk'i 
Wealth  of  NiitioHs,  Book  iv.  Chap.  viL 
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ships  nor  colonies  are^  and  have  been,  as  regu- 
larly supplied  as  England.'  p.  286. 
^  It  is  true  that  we  have  made  your  trade  sub« 
servient  to  the  interest  of  our  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  ship-owners;  that  we  imposed 
galling  and  vexatious  restrictions  upon  youf 
commerce/  p.  281  ;  *  that  we  did  not  allow 
you,  during  the  late  war,  to  sell  your  sugar  and 
coffee  to  neutrals :  that  since  the  independence 
of  your  neighbours  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  acknowledged,  we  have  either 
wholly  prohibited  their  having  any  intercourse 
with  you,  or  clogged  it  with  the  most  vexatious 
restrictions ;  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  monopoly  of  your  trade  and  consumption  to 
ourselves,'  p.  311.;  ^  that  in  struggling  to  sup- 
port our  shipping  interest,  we  have  compelled 
you  to  purchase  your  American  supplies  at  a 
ransom ;  and  that  we  have  guided  the  stream  of 
your  trade  so  exclusively  into  our  own  ports, 
that  you  scarcely  know,  even  the  name  of  a 
merchant  in  Trieste,  Amsterdam,  or  Ham-  \ 
burgh.  But  now,  having  estranged  you  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  having  got  the  most  of 
your  estates  mortgaged  to  merchants  in  this 
country;  and  having  rendered  you  as  helpless 
as  caged  birds,  we  propose  to  set  you  free  from 
the  monopoly  grasp.  Your  wings  are  clipped, 
you  cannot  fly  far ;  if  there  is  still  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  you,  we  are  sure  of  having 
it.' 
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'  Do  you  think  hard  of  this  ?  We  tell  you  the 
'  compact  or  understanding  that  we  should  buy 
<  from  you  and  you  from  us,  was  meant  to  be 
'  binding,  only  so  long  as  it  suited  our  interest 

*  We  passed  certain  acts  regulating  the  colony 
'  trade,  but  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acts. 

*  should  continue  in  force  any  longer,  than  suited 

*  our  purpose,'  p.  293 ;    '.to  consider  such  *o- 

*  kmn  contracts,'  (as  Mr.  Fox  absurdly  enough 
termed  this,)  *  to  be  any  longer  binding ;  would 

*  be  to  eternise  the  worst  errors,'  p.  294 ;  *  it 
'  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  we  have 

*  not  a  right  to  annul,  without  your  consent, 
'  those  acts  of  parliament  on  which  the  con- 
'nexion  or  compact  is  founded,  as  to  suppose, 

*  that  we  have  not  a  right  to  alter  our  com 

*  law  of  1815,  or  any  other  law,  which  we,  by 
'  our  representatives  may  make  for  our  own  go- 

*  vemment ;  your  not  being  represented  in  jarlia- 
'  ment,  and  the  many  ages  that  we  have  forced 

*  the  system  upon  you,  and  that  you  have~ acted 
'  on  the  faith  of  it,  not  making  thje  slightest  difier- 
'  ence  in  the  case,'  p.  293. 

*  You  allege  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
'  trade  has  placed  you  under  a  relative  disad- 
'  vantage  as  compared  with  the  planters  of  Bra- 
'  zil  and  Cuba,  having  raised  the  price  of  slaves, 

*  or  in  other  words  of  labour,  much  above  what 
'  it  is  in  the  colonies  of  those  powers  who  still 

*  carry  it  on ;  and  that  justice  requires,  we  should 

*  force  those  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  be- 
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'  fore  we  open  our  markets  to  their  sugars.     But 

*  this  argument  is  destitute  of  any  real  weight ; 

*  for,  however  strange  it  may  appear  that  the  Afri- 

*  can  race  should  improve  under  your  brutalizing 

*  system  of  management  (as  Mr.  Stephen  so  well 
'  describes  it),  a  slave  who  has  been  bred  in  the 
^  West  Indies  and  trained  to  habits  of  subordina- 

*  tion  and  industry,  is  much  more  valuable  than 

*  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  from  Africa 

*  (where,  according  to  the  same  authority,  slaves 
'  are  so  much  better  treated);  consequently; 
'  though  he  costs  more  money,  he  is  not  dearer ; 
'  and  therefore  it  follows  that  labour  is  as  cheap 

*  with  you  as  in  Cuba.'  p.  294.  * 

'  It .  is  indeed  most  probably   true,  that  the 

*  granting  of  liberty  freely  to  import  colonial  pro- 
'  ducts  from  foreign  markets  would  be  ruinous 

*  to  you ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  . 

*  be  granted,'  p.  300.     '  Is  it  not  a  well  known 


*  '  Doef  t  Smithfield  drorer  oare  for  the  lore  or  the  hatred  of  his  oxen  f  And 
'  yet  hie  (Hen,  ainoe  the  iiaaabg  of  Mr.  Martin'a  melioratiDg  act,  are  soarocly 
'  in  a  more  voproteoted  condition  than  the  slaves  in  oar  islands.'  E^Hnbmrgh 
'  itc«JM0,  No.  82.  p.  475.  '  The  terror,  the  degpradation,  stanted  intellects, 
'  and  prematore  deoay  of  the  frame,  resulting  from  protracted  tyranny,  and 

<  eoatiBaed  through  snocessiTe  generations,  make  np  a  greater  iom  of  human 
'  misery,  than  was  erer  witnessed  in  the  paroxysm  of  any  rerolotion  !'  Id, 
p.  485. 

Sooh  is  the  truly  wretched  condition  of  the  negroes  in  our  islands,  with  little 
more  protection  than  oxen  b  Smithfield  market :  their  intelleots  are  becoming 
stunted,  their  frames  are  haatening  into  premature  decay ;  and  yet  they  are 
improring  and  becoming  more  Taluable  '•    '  A  slave  who  has  been  bred  in  the 

<  West  Indies,  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  subordination  and  industry,  is 
*  much  more  valuable  than  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  from  Africa*' 
Mo.  84.  p.  a04. 

DD 
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'  fact,  that  the  price  of  sugv  in  tbiis  ocmatry  for 

*  jaeven  yedr^  past,  raised  by  the  enormous  bounty 
'  EDd  the  monopoly  which  you  have  of  our  market, 

*  has  averaged  little  less  than  60s.  tbe  cwt.  in  the 

*  London  market  ?  Caa  you  deny,  that  after  de- 
^  ducting  th^efrom  278.  to  Uie  treasury  for  duty, 
'  5s.  to  the  ship-owner  for  freight,  and  5s.  to  the 
^  merchant  for  insurance,  commission,  brokerage, 

*  kc.  there  remained  to  you  no  leas  than  23s., 
^  or  nearly  2id«  p^r  pound  to  repay  the  cost  and 
'  freig^  of  the  annual  supplies  you  imported  £x)m 

*  England,   Irelan^l^   and  America,  the   cost  of 

*  cultivation,  and  the  interest  of  capital  invested 

*  in  your  estates  ?  Is  not  this  paying  you  a  great 
^  deal  too  much  money  ?  and  has  it  not  been  re- 

*  peatedly  shewn,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
^  on  sugajr  from  the  £a$t  Indies  and  South  America 
'  to  the  aame  leyel  with  those  laid  on  West  India 
^  sugars,  would  enable  iis  to  obtain  as  good  sugar 

*  at  a  penny  or  a  penny  half-penny  the  pound,  as 
^  we  must  pay  you  2Jd,  the  pound  for  V  p.  289. 

*  It  may  be,  that  depending  on  foreign  coun- 

*  tries  for  §ugar,  which  is  now  become  a  neces- 
^  sary  with  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  we  may 

*  be  obliged  to  admit  it  in  foreign  vessels.  That 
'  signifies  nothing ;  for,  (though  our  foolish  fore- 

*  fathers  thought  otherwise,  and  our  ambitious  ri- 
'  vals  the  United  States  of  America  have  imbibed 

*  the  error  from  them),  it  is  unquestionably  true 
'  that  a  great  mercantile  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
'  the  possession  of  a  great  warlike  navy ;  the  navy 
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of  Great  Britain  might  be  as  formidable,  or,  if 
'  that  were  desirable,  infinitely  more  so,  though 
'  we  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship.  Away  then 

*  with  your  diips  and  your  colonies — a  few  cotton 
'  spinners,  tailors,  and  yreavers  will  make  just  as 

*  good  seamen  in  our  day  of  need,  and  just  as 
^  surely  beat  the  Yankees,  as  sailors  that  were 

*  apprenticed  cabin-boys  and  have  spent  their 
'  lives  at  sea/ 

*  But  you  think  you  are  part  of  us,  our  own  j 

*  sons  and  brothers,  and  that  we  ought  to  buy  \ 

*  from  you,  in  preference  to  foreigners,  because 
'  you  would  again  return  to  us  every  farthing  of 

*  the  money,  while  they  might  take  it  away  to 

*  other  countries.    We  desire  not  your  money,   . 

*  wte  disclaim  all  connexion  with  you.    What  are    ' 
'  you  to  us  ?    If  the  Atlantic  ocean  should  pass 

*  over  you,  and  your  place  know  you  no  more, 
'  what  should  we  lose?'  No.  82.  p.  481. 

*  We  cannot  indeed  deny,  that  we  long  carried 

*  on  a  lucrative  trade,  buying  slaves  in  Africa, 

*  and  carrying  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where 

*  we  sold  them  to  you  for  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
'  but  we  have  repented  of  that,  thank  God !  and 
*.tomake  amends  for  our  sins  and  redeem  the  na- 

*  tional  conscience,  we  have,  with  great  liberality 
<  on  ou^rpart,  resolved  to  emancipate  by  our  para- 

*  mount  _power,  the  poor  slaves  we  sold  to  you, 

*  and  give  them  your  estates  :  to  which  we  con- 

*  sider  it  most  unreasonable  in  you  to  make  any 

*  objections.    But  you  do  object  to  this.     You 

''"^  dd2 
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•  even  talk  of  withdrawing  your  allegiance  if  we 
'  attempt  to  enforce  our  benevolent  designs. 
'  Look  to  it]that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word: 

•  If  we  suspend  our  protection,  if  we  recall  our 
^  1500  troops  from  Jamaica,  in  a  month  the  knife 
•is  at  your  throats/  No.  82.  p.  481.  *Do  you 
'  think  your  republican  neighbours  and  brothers 
^  would  deem  you  worth  their  protection  ?  that 
'  they  would  send  a  few  hundred  troops  to  gar- 
'  risen  your  forts,  and  a  few  of  the  ships  of  the 
^  line  which  they  have  been  lately  building  to  fight 

•  us,  to  protect  you  ?  or  that  they  would  con- 
'  descend  to  add  you  as  a  star  to  the  banner  of  the 
'  Union  ?    No  they  are  too  unaspiring, — ^witness 

•  Louisiana — witness  the  Floridas,  and  their  ma- 
'  nifest  indifference  about  **  the  noble  island  of 

•  Cuba.* " 
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A  Letter  to  Robert  Hibbert,  Jun.  Esq.  in  reply  to  his  pamphlet 
entitled  ^  Facts  verified  upon  Oath,  in  contradiction  of  the 
report  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  concerning  the  general 
condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Jamaica/  &c.  &c.  To  which  are 
added,  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Cooper  to  R.  Hibbert,  Jun.  Esq. 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  an  exposure  of  the  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  of  that  gentleman's  affidavit-men.    By  Thos. 

Cooper.     1824. 

« 

The  West  Indies  as  they  are ;  or  a  real  picture  of  Slavery :  but 
more  particularly  as  it  exists  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  In 
three  parts.  With  Notes.-  By  the  Rev.  R.  Biekell,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c.  &c.    1824. 

There  is  naturally  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  credit  attached  to  the  testimony  of  a  clergy- 
man :  we  are  disposed  to  view  men  clothed  with 
the  sacred  office^  as  what  they  are  sometimes 
called,  '  ministers  of  the  truth ; '  we  regard  them 
as  in  some  degree  exempted  from  the  tumultuous 
passions  and  jarring  interests  which  inflame  and 
mislead  other  men;  we  expect  to  find  in  their 
own  subdued  passions  and  well-regulated  lives, 
an  example  of  the  Christian  virtues  they  inculcate 
on  others — truth,  humility,  and  charity ;  and  with 
these  impressions,  we  listen  to  them  with  a  de* 
gree  of  confidence  we  cannot  so  easily  repose  in 
others.  How  far  the  reverend  authors  before  us 
have  shewn  themselves  deserving  of  such  confi- 
dence, the  remarks  which  follow  may  in  some 
degree  enable  the  reader  to  determine. 
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'  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee/ 
is  the  text  chosen  as  a  motto  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
modestly  expects  that  his  statements  will  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  equal,  if  not  greater  credit, 
thah  the  solemn  affirmations  upon  oath  of  three 
gentlemen  filling  offices  of  trust  and  respectabi- 
lity—  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  *  he  is  living 
'  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  Qod,'  while 
*  ^Aey  are  living  in  the  habitual  and  daily  disregard 
'  of  the  obligations  of  morality  and  religion.' 

'  Men,'  says  he,  ^  who  live  ia  the  habitual  and  daily  disre- 
gard of  the  obligations  of  morality  and  religion,  cannot  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God :  hence  it  must  be  more 
easy  for  them  to  appeal  to  heaven  in  confirmation  of  a  mis- 
representation, or  even  a  falsehood,  than  it  is  for  the  upright 
to  make  a  serious  declaration  of  a  contested  fact;  for  the 
anxieties  which  the  latter  feel,  lest,  in  any  thing  they  should 
err  from  the  truth,  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  former,  their 
consciences  being  rendered  torpid  through  iniquity/  p.  16. 

I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  noticing  a  few  only 
of  the  more  important  points  at  issue  between  the 
parties.  In  reference  to  statements  published  on 
Mr.  Cooper's  authority,  in  a  book  called  Negro 
Slavery,  Mr.  Oati^,  the  manager  or  attorney  of 
the  estate  of  Georgia,  on  which  Mr.  Cooper  re- 
sided when  in  Jamaica,  swears, 

*  That  on  one  occasion  a  complaint  was  made  to  him,  that  a 
boy  named  John  Harding,  who  was  waiting  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooper,  had  received  a  very  severe  and  cruel  punishment  firom 
the  overseer  (who  was  afterwards  discharged),  and  on  investi- 
gating the  matter,  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  inflicted  at  the 
particular  direction  of  Mr.  Cooper ;  and  when  deponent  com- 
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plmed  o#  it  to  Kft .  €kH>p«rr  he  ackaawledged  thai  he  had 
gtren  such  difectioas,  but  attempted  to  palliate  bis  condiiet 
by  saying^,  that  the  overseer  had  been  more  severe  .tttan  he 
intended.  The  pfmisfament,  however,  created  a  very  extraor-^ 
dinary  sensatkm  amongst  the  domesties  attending  on  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Negroe*  a  very  unfavour- 
ahle  impression  of  him.'  p*  ($7. 

Mr.  Cooper's  reply  to  this,  or  justification  of 
his  conduct,  is  as  follows : 

*  This  boy  was  put  into  my  service  the  day  I  arrived  in  the 
island  ;  and  at  first  he  gave  me  every  satisfaction.  His  work 
was  light,  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  his  situation  was  not  more 
laborious  than  that  of  the  majority  of  gentlemen*s  servants  in 
this  country.  I  taught  him  to  read,  and  did  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  make  him  comfortable,  not  doubting  that  mild  treat- 
ment would  secure^  for  any  length  of  time,  his  usefiil  services. 
Bat  I  was  completely  mistaken  ;  for,  after  the  first  six  months 
he  began  to  relax  in  his  duty,  and  to  indicate  an  indifference 
to  please  me.  I  reasoned  with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  he  promised  to  amend.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  then  became  worse  than  ever.  Again 
and  again  I  called  him  to  account,  hoping  that  [  might  by  re- 
monstrance restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  obedience.  X 
spoke  to  my  neighbours  upon  the  subject;  and  also  to  the* 
attorney  and  overseer  of  the  estate,  all  of  whom  seemed  to 
agree,  that  my  measures  were  not  sufficiently  decisive,  and 
some  of  them  repeatedly  recommended  to  me  to  try  the  w&ip. 
This  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  do,  notwithstanding  I  saw 
that  the  other  servants,  as  well  as  John,  were  determined  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  take  every  possible  advantage  of  us. 
At  last,  things  got  to  so  bad  a  state,  that  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  effecting  some  alteration.  The  silver  spoons,  after  every 
meal,  were  thrown  down  in  the  yard,  instead  of  being  put  into 
their  pkices*,  and  the^grealest  confusion  prevailed  through  the 

*  Wanhing  tb«  spoons  is,  in  Jamaica,  the  work  of  the  fmaia  serf  anU. 
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€9tabiuhment.    Tlfings  were  wasted,  and  want  was  sometimes 
felt  where  there  ought  to  have  been  plenty.     Even  the  horses 
came  in  for  an  ample  share  of  neglect :  and,  in  a  word,  nothing 
received  its  proper  attention.    To  dwell  in  this  state,  was  im- 
possible; especially,  as  it  affected  the  daily  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  my  wife.    Threatening  had  been  so  often  tried,  that 
it  was  found  to  be  productive  of  mischief  rather  than  good. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  took  a  stick  and  tried  whether  a 
few  stripes  from  that  woiild  not  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
this  lad,  and  put  the  other  servants  somewhat  on  their  guard. 
I  was,  however,  deceived  ;  for  no  one  paid  any  serious  regard 
to  this,  and  we  began  to  despair.     Many  times  I  saw  Mrs.  C. 
insulted,  and  did  myself  put  up  with  language  from  the  domes- 
tics, which  I  should  not  think  of  submitting  to  in  this  country, 
no,  not  for  an  hour.     In  this  state  things  remained  till  March 
13,  1820,  that  is,  rather  more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter 
after  we  took  up  our  abode  on  Mr.  Hibbert's  estate.    On  the 
morning  of  this  day,  John  was  so  extremely  outrageous,  that 
I  felt  myself  under  the  necessity  of  putting  him  into  the  over- 
seer's hands,  intending  that  he  should  confine  him  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  give  him  ten  or  twelve  lashes.    He,  however, 
made  both  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  kept  him  in  that  situa- 
tion from  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day  till  the  next  morning, 
when  he  took  the  poor  boy  out  and  gave  him  a  terrible  whip- 
ping. *    I  was  not  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  never  able 

*  Mr.  C.  evid«ni1j  mentions  it  m  a  reproach  to  the  overseer,  that  (aocording 
to  onstom)  he  deferred  the  pnnishment  till  next  momiog.  He  says,  ht  itUmdid 
the  overseer  should  oonSne  John  a  few  hoars,  and  then  give  him  ten  or  twelve 
lashes. —  Did  he  write  a  note  to  this  effect  ?  or  did  he  in  any  way  express  this 
intention  ?  Petty  delinqaents  are  often  sent  to  the  stocks  under  a  threat  of  pu- 
ttishmenty  and  liberated  the  next  morning,  after  a  night's  confinement— would 

it  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  overseer  might  expect,  or  at  least  think  i^ 

probable,  that  the  clergyman  would  before  morning  relent,   and  forgive  his 

servant  ? 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  I  never  was  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  Mr* 

C.  resided,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  parties  ;  nor  hsve  I  ever  seen 

any  of  their  publications  but  the  pamphlet  before  us. 
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to  ascertain  what  number  of  stripes  he  received.  The  overseer 
went  far^  very  far  beyond  my  directions,  and  John  waSp  in  con- 
sequence, sadly  overpunished.  This  I  always  maintained  upon 
the  estate,  as  Mr.  Oates,  the  attorney,  well  knows.  After,  this, 
John  conducted  himself  rather  better  for  a  short  time,  but 
again  became  refractory.  I  again  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
to  so  little  effect,  that  I  was  obliged  to  change  him*  He  was 
sent  into  the  field  to  work  with  the  gang,  in  which  situation  he 
remained  when  I  left  the  island.'  p.  69* 

Now,  on  this  narrative,  I  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Cooper's  authority  extended  over 
only  a  few  domestic  servants  who  have  but  little 
labour  to  perform ;  and  are  always  selected  from 
the  more  intelligent  and  best  disposed  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  plantation.  Yet  this  man^  who  raises 
his  voice  against  the  iron  system,  the  odious  and 
despotic  principles  of  the  colonists,  and  the  tre- 
mendous authority  exercised  by  the  overseers  over 
the  slaves,  in  the  management  of  John  and  a  few 
others,  found  it  necessary  (after  reasoning  with 
them,  and  threatening  till  threatening  had  become 
productive  of  mischief  rather  than  good)  to  take 
a  stick,  and  try  whether  a  few  strokes  with  it 
would  not  have  a  beneficial  influence !  But  no ; 
remonstrances,  threats,  the  stick  itself  failed ;  and 
Mr.  C.  handed  *  poor'  John  over  to  the  overseer 
to  try  the  '  beneficial  influence'  of  the  driver's 
whip.  He  got  a  terrible  whipping.  Of  course 
the  minister  was  not  to  blame  for  this.  Oh  dear 
no ;  the  overseer,  he  says,  '  deferred  the  flogging 
*  till  next  morning;  and  went  far,  very  far  beyond 
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*  his  direetioits/    It  w«8  lUI  in  Tain,  however ;  for 

*  Johir  again  became  refractory/  Again,  Mr.  C 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  ultimately  sent  him 
to  the  field  to  work  before  the  driver.  Suc;h  was 
the  conduct;  a&  told  by  himself,  of  this  Unilariaa 
clergyman,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  came 
forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation of  Jamaica.  I  do  not  say,  nor  suppose, 
that  John  did  not  deserve  punishment,  though 
what  his  offence  was,  further  than  that  he  was 
'  outrageous,'  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  firom 
the  above  artful  narrative,  in  which  the  faults  and 
misconduct  of  the  whole  domestics  are  told,  in  a 
manner  to  make  them  appear  John's  faults,  or  at 
least  to  justify  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
He  was  the  only  slave,  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us,  ever 
punished  with  the  whip  by  his  orders :  on  how 
many  he  tried  the  '  beneficial  influence  of  the 
stick,'  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  country  parts  of  Jamaica,  throwing  down 
or  leaving  the  silver  spoons,  where  they  are  usually 
taken  to  be  washed,  on  the  grass-plot  before  the 
door  of  the  dwelling-house,  is  a  very  common  piece 
of 'carelessness,  a  thing  which  I  have  seen  a  hun- 
dred times ;  waste  of  provisions,  or  making  firee 
vrith  what  has  been  on  the  master's  table  (which  I 
presume  is  what  the  gentleman  calls  waste)  is  also 
a  very  common  thing,  I  may  say  the  custom  of  the 
country,  for  the  house  servants  on  a  plantation 
consider  it  all  the  property  of  their  master,  and 
think  it  not  very  unreasonable  that  they  should 
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partake,  with  the  white  people,  of  massa's  pigs 
and  poultry,  or  that  their  poultry  should  partake 
with  the  white  people's  horses  of  massa's  corn.* 
But  whatever  cause  the  Reverend  Gentleman  had 
for  his  severity,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  not 
but  he  may  have  had  sufficient  cause,  it  is  surely 
strange  that  so  very  much  blame  should  attach  to 
the  managers  of  plantations,  who  have  hundreds  of 
turbulent  people  to  keep  at  harder  duty,  because 
they  cannot  do  it  without  a  power  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment,  when  even  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cooper,  with  all  his  reasoning  with  them,  his  re- 
monstrating with  them,  his  calling  them  to  account 
again  and  again,  and  threatening  them, — with  all 
the  patience  and  long-suffering  for  which  he,  de- 
servedly no  doubt,  takes  credit  to  himself,  could 
not  manage  a  few  domestics  without  beating  them 
with  a  stick,  and  sending  them  to  be  flogged. 

From  the  yet  rude  state  of  the  negroes,  more 
than  from  the  system  of  slavery,  some  degree  of 
arbitrary  power  in  punishing  them  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  preserve  that  order  and  subordination 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes ;  but 

*  Negroes  who  hmve  the  snperinteDdanoe  of  the  proprieton',  mttorne7s\  or 
OTerseen'  hones,  bvariably  keep  a  good  stock  of  poultry,  the  feeding  of  which 
costs  them  little  or  nothing.  The  horses  are  fod  at  a  troagh,  fixed  in  the  op«a 
yaid,  genenllj  in  front  of  the  dwelling-honse»  and  in  tossing  about  their  beads 
to  drire  away  the  flies,  they  scatter  a  deal  of  the  large  Indian  com  among  a 
swarm  of  pooltry,  which  attends  as  regalarly  as  the  horses.  What  a  stoola 
of  petdtrj  yoa  have  got  i  is  the  nsnal  obserration  of  a  stranget  to  the  OTorseer : 
he  is  told  that  not  one  of  all  he  sees  belongs  to  the  estate ;  that  they  are  all  the 
property  of  the  domestic  slsTes,  and  are  freqaently  purchased  from  them,  when 
the  plantation  fowl-hoose  eannot  sapply  the  table  or  the  siek-hoosek 
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in  the  exercise  of  that  power^  law  and  custom  have 
established  certain  regulations  well  understood, 
one  of  which  is,  that  a  white  man  must  never ^  with 
his  awn  hand^  inflict  punishment  an  a  slave.     Mr. 
Cooper,  I  doubt  not,  may  have  often  seen  delin* 
quents  whipped  in  Jamaica ;   but  I  doubt  much 
that  he  ever  saw  a  white  man,  except  himself,  beat  a 
slave  with  a  stick,  or  punish  him  with  his  own  hand. 
To  do  this  is  considered  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful;  and  (as  appearing  to  proceed  from 
.  passion)  is  felt  even  by  the  slaves  as  more  inju- 
rious and   more  degrading  to  submit  to,  than  a 
regular,  though  severer  punishment^  by  the  hand 
of  a  slave.     Were  a  book-keeper  on  any  plantation 
I  am  acquainted  with  to  try  '  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence' of  a  stick  on  a  negro,  he  would  be  instantly 
dismissed.     But  for  a  clergyman  to  beat  his  ser- 
vant with  a  stick,  and  send  him  to  be  flogged  by 
the  driver !     No  wonder,  as  he  himself  says,  the 
other  servants  were  surprised;  no  wonder,  as  Mr. 
Oates  says,    such  conduct  '  created  an  extraor- 
'  dinary  sensation,   and  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
*  negroes  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  him.* 

One  would  wish  to  believe  that  this  must  be  a 
singular  case,  but  unfortunately  we  have  another 
of  even  more  recent  date,  and  told  upon  the  most 
undoubted  authority,  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell, 
who  tells  it  of  himself,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  that 
some  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper,  would 
tell  it  for  him. 

*  I  bad  once  occasion/  says  the  Reverend  Gentleman,  '  to 
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send  a  atottt  servant  boy,  or  hired  slare  of  my  own,  to  the 
"workhouae  for  punishment  (on  account  of  stealing  from  a  shop- 
keeper, who  complained  to  me),  and  I  desired  he  might  be 
given  only  two  dozen.  Though  he  richly  deserved  the  flogging, 
yet  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  when  he  returned,  for  he  crept  and 
rolled  abont  the  yard  for  some  time,  crying  aloud,  and  was  so 
much  marked,  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  or  walk  for  several 
days.  Being  a  mischievous  lad,  and  inclined  to  theft,  he  de- 
served punishment  several  times  afterwards,  but  I  never  sent 
him  again,  as  I  thought  I  had  better  give  him  a  moderate 
punishment  with  my  own  hand.* —  Wea  Indies  as  they  are.  p.  26. 

What  a  humiliating  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  holy  men — men  filling  the  sacred  office,  thus 
employed,  foaming  with  passion,  and  belabouring 
poor  creatures  who  were  crying  out  to  them  for 
mercy !  Yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
persons  who  alone  are  deemed  worthy  of  credit 
in  describing  the  West  India  colonies ;  and  why  ? 
because  their  testimony  falls  in  with  popular  pre- 
judices^  by  pampering  and  ministering  to  which 
they  strive  to  gain  favour ;  while  the  favourable 
testimony  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  long  resi- 
dent in  Jamaica,  is  contradicted  by  their  com- 
mittee at  home; — the  statements  of  a  respectable 
Rector,  Mr.  Bridges,  are  termed  '  a  foul  libel'  on 
the  person  whose  errors  he  attempted  to  point 
out  and  correct,* — and  the  report  of  the  Bishop 
of  Jamaica  is  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  within  the  ^ 

walls  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  at  varia^ce  with 

•  Mr.  Bridges  publislMd  a  few  stnotores  on  Blr.  Wabcrtorce's  Appeal, 
whereby,  aooording  to  the  Bdiabnrgh  ReTiewen,  he  wa»  guilty  of  •  a  foal  libel' 
CD  the  character  of  that  gentieman !  How  many  anoh  fool  UbeU  have  the  Re- 
viewers been  gnilty  off 
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the  reports  of  Mr.  BickelU  and  of  men  who,  cast 
out  of  the  pale  of  society  in  Jamaica,  apply  the 
soothing  unction  to  their  souls  that  not  their  mis- 
deeds, but  the  ill-treatment  of  the  colonists,  had 
occasioned  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  and 
return  to  England  ready  and  willing  to  retaliate 
by  any  means, — aware  that 

The  world  is  naturally  averse 
To  all  the  truth  it  sees  or  hears  ; 
But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie 
Widi  greediness  and  gluttony. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Cooper.  In  reply  to  an 
assertion  of  his,  that  the  slaves  on  Georgia  estate, 
where  he  resided,  had  to  work  the  half  of  each 
night  during  crop-time,  which  usually  la^ts  four 
or  five  months,  Mr.  Gates,  the  manager,  on  his 
oath,  declares, 

'  That  on  Georgia  estate  the  negroes  are>  and  alwa3rs  have 
beeR»  since  he  knew  the  [voperty,  divided  into  four  spells^  and 
not  into  two,  as  stated  hy  Mr.  Cooperi  and  each  negro  keep9 
spei)  only  aix  hours  in  each  alternate  night,  making  the  night 
labour  of  eajcb  negro  in  a  week  amount  to  eighteen  hours,  and 
not  to  three  nights  in  the  week,  as  stated  in  the  pamphlet.'  p.  36. 

On  this  Mr.  Cooper  observes  : 

*  Unless  a  studied  i^stem  of  falsehood  was  practised  upon 
me,  the  slaves  employed  in  the  night  time  were  not  divided  into 
four  spells  when  I  was  on  the  estate.    I  was  assured,  at  least 
f  a  hundred  times,  by  the  negroes  themselves  and  the  different 

idAlM  people  on  the  estate,  as  wall  as  by  many  of  the  adgh- 
hours  engaged  in  the  planting  business,  that  the  night-work  was 
done  by  iv>o  gangs  or  spells^  and  I  never  heard  fonr  mentioned 
till  I  read  Mr.  Gates's  assertion.  I  have  often  seen  the  lists  of 
the  two  gangs  on  Georgia  hung  up  in  the  boiling  house :  I  have 
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«»iiMped  ibfwi  mVk  t^hook^kmpK^  wha  asi«ved  ma  tbaft  Aef 
contained  all  the  negcoes  who  were  expected  to  take  spell, 
which  I  could  Dot  doubty  from  the  number  of  names  the  lists 
contained.  One  spell  was  called  John  Craw  SpeU,  and  the 
other  Quality  Spell,  In  addition  to  this,  I  have,  times  without 
nfooAer,  heard  hmik  negroes  and  book4c«epefs  complaia  Ut- 
terly of  being  kqA  up  U  tbor  spdl  te  wk^U  oi  ereiy  otktf 
jiight/  p.  37. 

Perhaps  this  will  appear  as  conviucing  aa  answer 
as  any  Mr.  C,  has  given  to  the  affidavits  of  his 
opponents ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mr. 
Oates  says  is  correct,  and  that  Mr.  Cooper  may 
have  been  deceived,  without  any  '  studied  system 
of  falsehood  being  practised  upon  him ;'  or  even 
any  intention  existing  any  where  to  deceive  him. 
On  Holland  Estate,  where  I  resided,  and  kept 
spell  myself,  and  on  other  properties  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  the  negroes  are  divided  in  the 
same  manner  into  two  gangs  or  spells,  one  of 
which  goes  on  duty  each  night ;  the  lists  are  hung 
up  in  the  boiling  house  in  the  manner  Mn  C. 
states  them  to  have  been  hung  up  at  Georgia, 
and,  as  he  says,  they  are  comnxonly  spoken  of  as 
the  two  spells :  but  each  of  these  two  spells  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
takes  the  first  half  of  the  night,  and  the  other  the 
second,  by  which  means  each  negro  has  only 
half  the  amount  of  night  labour   Mr.    Cooper  % 

asserts,  that  is,  eighteen  hours  in  a  week  instead 
of  three  nights. 

The  lists  of  the  two  spells,  hung  up  in  the  boil- 
ing house,  are  arranged  by  the  overseer  or  ma- 
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nager,  and  are  each  put  under  charge  of  a  re- 
sponsible negro,  who,  along  with  a  book-keeper, 
regulates  the  subdivision  according  to  circum- 
stances :  thus,  if  several  people  on  the  one  should 
be  unable  to  attend  from  sickness,  a  few  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  other  to  equalize  them. 

With  writers  who,  like  Mr.  C.  aim  at  establish*- 
ing  the  oppression  of  the  negroes,  spell-keeping  is 
a  favourite  theme,  and  is  represented  as  occupy- 
ing not  a  part  but  the  whole  of  the  negroes,  nearly 
as  much  as  their  labour  by  day.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  upon  an  estate  with  200  labourers,  about  1 8 
only  are  required  at  night  to  attend  the  mill  and 
boiling-house;  and  so  in  proportion  for  larger 
properties.*  It  would  certainly  be  well  if  even 
these  could  be  dispensed  with ;  but  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  one  sees  the  illumined  manu- 
factories occupying  through  the  night  so  large  a 
part  of  the  population,  and  even  of  those  in  the 
tender  years  of  youth  as  well  as  of  manhood,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  the  benevolent  should  yet  go 
so  far,  for  a  similar  evil  to  mourn  over,  and  dwell 


*  There  will  be  ia  tke 
g  men  or  women  ctrrjlng  in  the  oanes. 
8  men  feeding  the  null. 
4  women  oairjbg  awmj  in  bukets  the  ground  canee. 

In  the  boiling-honie — 
1.  Men  attending  the  darifiers. 
8  men  attending  the  boilers. 
1  man  making  fire. 

t  women  with  baakets,  carrying  the  dried  groond  canes»  called  traah,  for  fael. 
1  man,  officer  of  the  spell. 
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so  exclusively  on  the  cruel  hardship  of  spell-keep- 
ing in  the  sugar  colonies.  Has  the  negro  manu- 
facturer^  returning  to  his  house  at  midnight,  when 
relieved  from  his  half-night's  task,  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Jamaica,  the  same  sacrifice  of  comfort, 
the  same  hardship  or  risk  of  injury  to  his  health, 
as  the  manufacturer  in  England,  leaving  a  heated 
atmosphere  and  going  out  into  the  cold  of  a  winter 
night  ?  Yet,  among  those  whose  compassion  is  so 
much  alive  to  the  night- work  and  other  sufferings 
of  the  negro,  that  they  cannot  partake  of  the 
product  of  his  industry,  who  ever  thinks  of  the 
sleepless  nights — the  tender  hands — the  sallow 
and  emaciated  frame  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls, 
from  whose  labour  they  are  furnished  with  all  the 
most  common  articles  of  their  clothing,  and 

*  To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd  and  barr'd,  forbidden  fare.' 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  with  respect  to 
spell-keeping,  that,  although  the  crop  season  lasts 
about  five  months,  it  is  not  constant  for  that  length 
of  time ;  intermissions  of  a  week  being  occasion- 
ally required  on  all  the  estates  to  put  in  the  cane 
plants,  which  must  be  done  while  the  canes  are 
cutting,  as  the  top  of  the  old  cane  constitutes  the 
new  plant. 

Regarding  the  time  allowed  the  negroes  to  cul- 
tivate their  provision  grounds,  the  Manager  of 
Georgia  swears, 

*  That  the  negroes  on  Georgia,  during  Mr.  Cooper's  residence 
there,  had  from  28  to  30  week  days  in  the  year,  bet idtti  Thurs- 

1  X 
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d^y  aftenioon9>  and  such  week  days  were  eyen  more  than 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  attending  to 
their  grounds,  without  the  slightest  encroachment  on  the  Sun- 
day, out  of  crop ;  and  the  season  when  such  days  were  allowed 
to  them,  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  all  their  provisions, 
and  not  during  the  crop  time ;  so  that,  in  fact,  in  crop  they  have 
scarcely  any  thing  more  to  do  than  to  dig  up  or  cut  their  week's 
provisions  on  the  Sunday.'  p.  85. 

On  this  Mr.  Cooper  says,  *  It  is  possible  they 

*  might  have  had  28  days  allowed  them,  b\it  cer- 
'  tainly  never  more  while  I  was  on  the  estate/ 
p.  84. 

This  acknowledgement  from  such  a  quarter  is 
particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stephen 
and  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who, 
as  I  formerly  noticed,  unblushingly  assert,  that 
the  negroes  must  work  at  their  provision  grounds 
on  Sunday,  *  no  other  time  being  allowed  ihem  for 

*  that  puiyose.'  Mr.  Stephen  tells  us,  that  in  the 
West  Indies  the  labour  of  a  week  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  subsistence  for  a  year;  and  Mr.  Cooper 
says,  the  negroes  on  Georgia,  while  he  resided 
there,  were  allowed  twenty-eight  work-days  to 
cultivate  their  grounds,  exclusive  of  Thursday 
afternoons,  and  the  holidays  at  Christmas  and 
Easter.  Yet  the  Rev.  Gentleman  (to  counteract 
the  effect  of  his  own  evidence,  as  it  would  seem) 
quotes  Stewart's  View  of  Jamaica  to  prove  that 
the  slaves  must  work  on  Sunday  or  starve,  p.  47. 

But  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  only  a  witness  against 
the  colonists,  he  is  an  advocate  also,  and  it  would 
be  un£stir  not  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  talents  as 
such. 
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*  TweBljtiix  days  for  the  whple  year,  which  is  the  number 
allowed  hy  the  law,  averages  to  each  negro  half  a  day  fov  each 
of  the  fifty'^tWQ  weeks  that  compose  the  year.  And  here  we 
hare  oath  upon  oath,  for  Mr.  Oates  and  Mr.  M'Kensie  both 
in  effect  swear  to  it,  that  this  half  day  in  the  week  is  '^  amply 
anflicittnt"  for  the  cultivation  of  the  negro's  provision  grounds, 
from  which  he  and  his  children  derive  their  fupport,  with  th^ 
exception  of  a  few  herrings,  ^  without  any  ei^eroachment  on 

*  the  Sunday : '  and  Mr.  Oates  swears  also,  *  that  it  is  enHrely 
optional  with  the  negro  how  he  will  spend  the  Sunday ;'  thus 
making  his  half-day  in  the  week  completely  competent  to  every 
purpose,  of  washing  and  mending  his  clothes,  cleaning  his  hut, 
attending 'the  market,  and  taking  care  of  the  *  large  supplies  of 

*  hogs,  goatfi,  and  poultry  ;*  which  Mr.  Oates  makes  oath  are 
the  property  of  the  slftve.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  dur- 
ing the  five  dftys  and  a  half  in  the  week  in  which  tb^  m^n  is 
toiling  for  the  master,  the  wife  and  children  are  not  at  home, 
engaged  in  their  own  domestic  affairs,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  this  counti^ :  every  one  capable  of  useful  exertion  is  abroad, 
performing  the  labour  of  the  estate.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
Ihb  half  day  in  the  week  ia  thus  iinport^^nt  to  the  slave,  of 
wh^t  immenp^  value  ipysi  b^  those  other  eleven  h^lf-^days  which 
are  taken  from  him,  and  approprii^ted  to  his  owner !  And  how 
extensive  the  robbery  committed  by  the  latter  on  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  servitude  !  For  If  one  day  be  thus  adequate  to 
the  effeoting  of  eyery  thing  essential  to  the  support  and  eom* 
fort  of  ope  individuals  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  return 
from  his  labour  dur'mg  the  other  elevep  hdf  d»ys  in  the  week, 
must  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  eleven  other  individuals,  and 
that  the  produce  of  his  exertions  must  be  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  twelve  persons,  namely,  himself  and  eleven  others  ? 
And  allow  that,  out  of  the  384  slaves  resident  on  Georgia, 
even  800  are  capahk  of  labour,  aqd  we  shall  find  that  the  re* 
tur^9  from  their  exertions  mqst  be  equal  to  the  ffipport  of  2400 
people,  including  themselves ;  and  this,  top,  without  reokonin||^ 
their  night  work,  which,  as  sworn  to  by  1^1  r.  Hibbert's  agents, 
is  equal  to  thirty  days,  or  sixty  half-days  more ;  and  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  labour  of  200  people  for  these  thirty  days,  or  sixty 
half  days,  must,  according  to  the  statements  on  oath«  be  equal 
to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  about  240  persons,  which, 
added  to  the  above  2400,  amount  to  2640 ;  and  thus  the  estate 
of  Georgia,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Hibbert*s 
agents,  would  make  from  the  labour  of  the  slaves  upon  it,  a 
yearly  return  of  produce  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  2646  per- 
sons, including  themselves.  And  yet,  with  these  immense  pro- 
fits from  the  sinews  of  their  slaves,  do  the  West  Indians  still 
go  to  Parliament,  and  petition  for  relief  from  their  dis- 
tresses ! '  p.  86. 

*  Washing  or  mending  his  clothes,'  on  the  day 
allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  grounds,  is  a  thing 
which  a  negro  never  thinks  of  doing,  as  he  has 
two  hours  every  day,  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock, 
a  part  of  which  he  may  devote  to  this  purpose ; 
besides  that,  his  wife,  if  she  happens  to  be  preg- 
nant, or  nursing,  does  little  ,eise  any  day  but  at- 
tend to  her  family  or  household  concerns..  And 
in  almost  every  family  there  are  some  old  people, 
who,  although  not  able  nor  required  to  work  for 
the  master,  may  yet  be  useful  in  looking  after  and 
taking  care  of  the  hogs  and  poultry,  and  attend  • 
ing  to  other  little  concerns  of  the  family,  such  as 
bringing  in  fire-wood,  water,  &c.  If  ever  Mr. 
Cooper  went  through  the  plantation  village  on 
Georgia  estate,  or  any  other,  while  the  working 
people  were  on  duty,  it  is  impossible  but  he  must 
have  seen  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  negroes 
are  constantly,  in  one  way  or  other,  exempted 
from  labour,  and  either  do  nothing  or  are  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  their  fa- 
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milies^  washing  and  mending,  looking  after'  the 
small  stock,  &c.  Thus  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
will  be  engaged  cutting  canes,  some  of  his  older 
children  weeding  in  another  field,  his  wife  at  home 
nursing  a  young  infant,  his  mother  at  home  with 
her,  and  his  father  occupying  a  temporary  hut  as 
a  watchman  in  the  provision  grounds,  raising 
poultry,  perhaps,  or  doing  just  what  work  is 
agreeable  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. — 
■Mr.  .Cooper  himself  supposes,  that  out  of  the  384 
slaves  in  Georgia,  200  only  will  be  at  work,  and 
even  this  is  a  larger  proportion  than  I  have  ever 
known.  * 

*  Daring  the  late  birfest  I  had  an  opportahity  of  seeing  several  6elds  of  corn 
out  down  in  the  neighbomhood  of  a  eoontj  town  (Elgin)  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  was  particolarlj  stmok  with  the  nomber  of  grey-headed  and  infirm 
old  men  and  women  I  saw  at  work,  who,  in  Jamaica,  woald  have  been  long  ex- 
empted from  laboor,  and  supported  as  pensioners  by  the  landlords.  I  was  in- 
formed by  themselves  that  they  breakfosted  before  they  left  their  homes  in  the 
morning,  that  they  walked  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  field,  that  they  were 
regularly  at  work,  if  the  weather  was  favourable,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  with  little  intermission  (resting  only  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  long  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  half  an  hour 
at  dinner)  till  after  six  in  the  evening,  when  they  again  walked  the  same  dis  - 
tanoe  borne.  Among  them  were  several  women  big  with  obOd,  and  mothers  with 
infants  at  the  breast,  which,  while  at  work,  they  gave  in  charge  to  their  other 
children  of  five  or  six  years  old,  who  were  taken  out  to  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  learned  that  for  dinner  some  of  them  had  a  kind  of  oatmeal  (or  oat  and 
rye  meal)  cake,  with  a  bottle  of  skimmed  milk  or  small  beer  ;  some  a  dry  cake 
and  water,  and  some  only  a  little  oatmeal  which  they  mixed  with  water  in  a  bot- 
tle, and  used  as  meat  and  drink  in  the  field,  to  support  ten  or  twelve  hours  of 
hard  labour !  Their  earnings,  I  understood,  averaged  about  Is.  8d.  a  day  (al- 
though some  few  in  a  good  field  would  make  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.),  out  of  which 
they  had  to  pay  house  rent,  and  provide  themselves  with  food,  clothes,  &c. ;  and 
I  was  told  this  was  great  wages,  to  be  got  only  during  a  few  weeks  in  harvest. — 
Many  days  they  had  not  worked  two  hours,  when,  it  happening  to  rain,  they 
were  sent  home,  and  the  day  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  them. 

What  a  fine  story  this  would  have  made,  imported  from  the  West  Indies ! — 
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But  to  proceed.  Mr.  M 'Kenzie  swears,  '  that 
the  negroes  on  Georgia^  during  Mr.  Cooper's  re- 
sidence there^  had  from  28  to  30  week  days  in 
the  year^  besides  Thursday  afternoons ;  and  that 
such  week  days  were  even  more  than  amply  suffi- 
cient/or  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  attending  to 
their  grounds f.'  And  Mr.  Oates'  words  are,  '  that 
the  week  days  allowed  to  the  negroes  during  the 
yeari  upon  Georgia  estate,  are  amply  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision  grounds.^  Mr- 
Cooper^  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted^  considers 
this  as  equivalent  to  their  having  sworn  that  one 
half-day  in  the  week  is  '  adequate  to  the  effecting  qf 


ThoBgb  appljing  to  a  fsw  oalj  of  the  labooren  in  Scotland^  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
the  representation  woald  have  been  made  general.  '  The  poor  negroes/  it  would 
hare  been  said«  '  are  doomed  to  inoesaant  laboor  in  the  field  for  ten  or  tweWe 
'  hours  eat  of  the  twenty-foar.    Many  of  them  have  to  walk  seyeral  miles  to  their 

*  work  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  distance  home  at  night  The  hoarj  head  ie 
'  not  exempted  ftom  laboar,  nor  the  mother  nursing  a  jonng  infant,  nor  eten  the 

*  woman  who  ia  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement;  mide  and  female,  yoang 
'  and  feeble  (iudnding  CTea  children  of  seten  and  eight  years  old),  are  seen 
'  toiling  together.    And  what  is  their  support?— a  little  oatmeal  and  water !  * 

The  common  hire  paid  to  women  in  that  part  of  Scotland^  for  hidf  ayear** 
aerrioe  ia  40s.  and  when  hired  by  the  day  8d.  (without  Tictaals)  for  working  ten 
hoars  a  day,  hoeing  tnniips  and  potatoes^  making  hay^  spreading  dung,  or  other 
field  work;  How  they  can  feed  and  clothe  them«elTes  with  sach  wages,  may 
well  excite  wonder  \  and  yet  I  was  well  assared  that,  there  being  no  large  ma- 
nnfaotories  near*  they  covld  scarcely  make  more  than  half  as  mneh  by  any  kind 
•f  work  within  doors. 

Mr.  Broaghom,  it  is  said,  has  annoanoed  his  intention  to  bring  a  bill  into  Pai^ 
liameat  to  saye  the  females  in  the  odonies  the  hardship  of  beug  employed  '  in 
the  field.'  No  doubt  he  intends  the  ^same  kindness  to  his  own  countrywomen  f 
for  we  cannot  thbk  the  ieamed  gentleman  haa  less  regard  for  tiiem ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  any  good  reason  why  the  black  women  should  all  be  made  ladies,  while 
so  many  of  our  white  kinswooea  must  earn  their  bread  by  field  labour,  boeing 
turnips,  spreading  dung,  &c. 
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*  every  thing  essential  to  the  support  and  contfort  of 

*  one  individual. '  One  would  have  thought  it  was 
enoi^gh  for  the  Reverend  Grentleman  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  his  opponents  by  pub- 
lishing in  his  pamphlet,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  fornication,  without  putting  words  in  their 
mouth  which  they  never  made  use  of.  But  having 
represented  them  as  swearing  that  the  half- day  in 
the  week  is  '  adequate  to  the  effecting  of  every 
thing  essential  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  one 
individual/  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  who  then  does  not 

*  perceive  that  the  return  from  his  labour  during 

*  the  other  eleven  half  days  in  the  week,  must  be 
'  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  eleven  other  individuals, 

*  &c.,  and  that  the  estate  of  Georgia,  if  there  be 

*  any  truth  in  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Hibberfs  agents, 

*  would  make  from  the  labour  of  the  slaves  upon 
'  it,  a  yearly  return  of  produce  equal  to  the  sub- 
^sistence  of  2640  persons.     And  yet,'  adds  he, 

*  with  this  immense  profit  from  the  sinews  of  their 

*  slaves,  do  the  West  Indians  still  go  to  Parlia- 

*  ment  and  petition  for  relief  from  their  distresses !' 

Mr.  Cooper's  answers  to  the  statements  on  oath 
of  Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  Oates  are  frequently 
such  as  tl^ese :   *  This  is  a  gross  and  wilful  misre-^ 

*  presentation,^  a  tissue  of  deliberate  falsehoods ;  they 

*  have  sworn  to  what  they  knew  to  befalse^  8^c.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  apply  such  irreverent  terms  to 
the  evidence  of  a  clergyman  '  living,'  as  he  says, 
'  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God.'  I  shall 
content  myself  with  asking,  whether  the  words 
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used  by  those  gentlemen  '  that  the  week  days  al- 

*  lowed  to  the  negroes  to  cultivate  and  attend  to 
^  their  grounds,  were  amply  sufficient  for  that  pur- 

*  pose/  can  be  considered  as  implying  that  they 
are  *  adequate  to  the  effecting  of  every  thing  essen- 
*tial  to  their  support  and  comfort'? — whether 
there  is  ho  clothing  or  other  articles  given  to 
them?  no  hospital,  medicines,  and  medical  at- 
tendance for  them  in  sickness  ?  —  if  the  land  and 
houses  they  occupy  be  nothing?— if  there  is  no 
expence  incurred  in  supporting  the  aged  and  in* 
firm? — if  the  master  requires  no  interest  for  his 
capital? — And  whether  these  form  no  deduction 
from  '  the  immense  pro/it'  of  the  eleven  half-days 
which  are  ^  taken  from'  the  slave  and  appropriated 
to  his  master? 

It  would  not  be  one  whit  more  ridiculous  to  say, 
that  every  shilling  a  manufacturer  or  farmer  in 
England  receives,  over  what  he  pays  to  his  la- 
bourers for  wages,  is  clear  profit,  wrung  from  their 
sinews.  The  labour  of  ten  men,  on  some  farms 
in  England,  would  raise  food  for  two  or  thi^ee 
hundred  persons ;  what  an  immense  profit  the  far- 
mer must  have !  How  ridiculous  it  ever  was  to 
speak  of  ag^cultural  distress !  How  extensive  the 
robbery  committed  on  the  hinds,  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  servitude ! 

Let  us  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell  on  the  same 
subject : 

'  The  hire  of  slaves,  when  employed  about  general  planta- 
tion labour,  is  half  a  dollar  a  day,  for  each  man  or  woman ; 
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but  jobbing  ilavesy  when  engaged  in  digging  cane-holes,  would 
heretofore  earn  their  masters  frequently  5s*  or  even  a  dollar- per 
diem ;  and  in  making  roads,  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  currency.  The  la- 
bour of  the  slaves  generally,  on  sugar  estates  or  coffee  moun- 
tains, could  not  however  be  rated  so  high,  and  therefore  might 
fwly  be  put  down  at  2s.  6d.  currency  per  diem,  or  15s.  per 
week  throughout  the  year.'  p.  243. 

*  — ^According  to  this  calculataon^  and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
fair  one,  the  master  would  be  indebted  to  each  able  slave 
about  £30  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  as  sugars  sell  low,  I 
would  put  the  price  of  labour  at  the  lowest  value,  and  that  is 
Is.  8d.  currency,  or  Is.  Id.  sterling  per  diem ;  this  would  make 
per  annum  £26,  and  leave  the  slave  creditor  about  £20  at  the 
year's  end;  and  this  is  the  common  hire  for  slaves  employed 
on  plantations,  in  a  body,  by  the  year.'  p.  245. 

To  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  colonies, 
it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
Reverend  Author  should  consider  it  necessary  to 
assure  his  readers,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  he 
is  telling  the  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  that  *  this 

*  is  no  exaggerated  view  of  the  case  at  all.* 

It  is  no  exaggeration  at  all,  while  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  negroes  can  earn  £20  per 
annum,  and  the  labour  of  the  efficient,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  must  support  the  sick,  the  aged* 
and  the  children,  to  set  down  £20  as  '  the  common 

*  hire  for  slaves  employed  on  plantations,  in  a 
body,  by  the  year.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration, 
while  the  rate  of  labour  on  the  public  roads  is,  by 
law,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  to  state  it  at  4s.* 

*  With  the  advooatM  of  emtnoipation  Mr.  BiokeU  is  held  exoeUent  authority 
on  an  points  regarding  the  colonies ; — let  them  therefore  reoolleot,  that,  occord- 
nif  to  ikit  tiatmtmt,  the  slates  in  Jamaioa  aloDe>  in  namber  about  830,000,  earn 
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To  exemplify  his  argument,  however,  the  Re- 
verend Gentleman  proceeds  to  give  a  minute  and 
mercantile  statement  of  the  expence  of  settling  a 
coffee  plantation;  by  which  it  appears^  that  50 
negroes  (including,  of  course,  the  usual  proportion 
of  children  and  old  people,  for  they  can  only  be 
bought  in  families),  besides  erecting  houses,  clear- 
ing ground,  and  planting  provisions  for  themselves, 
as  they  necessarily  must,  will  in  three  years  clear 
50  acres  of  woodland  for  their  master,  plant  it 
with  coffee,  and  keep  it  clean !  That  on  the  third 
year  it  will  produce  10  tierces  of  coffee,  on  the 
fourth  25,  on  the  fifth  40,  on  the  sixth  60,  and  on 
the  seventh  the  proprietor  has  money  in  hand,  all 
debts  discharged^  £3000,  and  may  soon  (as  the 
Reverend  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
expresses  it),  ^  drive  four-^in-hand  as  well  as  any 
'  Jehu  in  England/  Who  would  not  be  a  coffee^ 
planter,  with  such  a  glorious  prospect  before  him  ? 
No  mortality  among  his  people — no  bad  seasons 
to  destroy  the  lovely  blossoms — no  failure  of  soil 
—and,  to  ^  crown  all,  140s.  the  cwt.  for  coffee, 
unfortunately^  at  present^  not  netting  on  an  ave- 
rage much  above  60s. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Bickell,  who  ^  hopes  to  stand 
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*  wdl  in  the  opinion  of  all  humane  perdonls/  (p«  6.) 
spetiks  of  the  white  people  in  Jamaica. 

Of  the  Assembly  he  sayg,  ^  the  great  planting 

*  attorneys,  and  attomeys-at-^law»  make  nearly  one-- 
'  half  of  it;  and  they,  to  secure  their  immense 

*  profits,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  things  in 

*  their  present   state,   caring   but  little  for  the 

*  owners  of  properties »  or  for  the  negroes,  and 

*  looking  only  through  heavy  charges  ta  the  mak«> 
'  ing  of  fortunes/  p.  145. 

The  Grovernor's  Secretary  (alas  I  why  did  he 
not  procure  a  rectorship  for  the  worthy  Mr.  Bick** 
ell  ?)  '  takes  nearly  as  much  power  upon  himself 
'  as  the  Grovernor  himself.'  p  07.  Again,  the 
same  gentleman  '  interferes  with  sacred  things  in 

*  a  Very  unbecoming  and  wicked  way.'  p.  219# 
Again,  *  this  modest  and  moral  scribe  would  most 

*  likely  have  taken  upon  himself  to  dictate  to  his 

*  Majesty's  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners/  p*  220. 
And,  again,  speaking  of  this  wicked  scribe,  whose 
name  is  William  Bullock^  the  Reverend  Gentleman 
has  the  following  brilliant  witticism,  which,  it  will 
be  admitted,  smacks  of  *  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge,'  of  which  Mr.  Bickell  takes  care  to  inform 
his  readers,  in  his  title  page,  that  he  has  the 
honour  to  be  a  member :  - 

'  Liry,  the  great  Roman  historian,  telk  us,  that'-^JDo* 
loquiiMt  in  f arc.  But  I  trust  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  — Bo$ 
profanus,  magna loquens  in  Ecclesia  Anglicani  ;* — Deus  ayertatl* 
p.  221. 

History  also  informs  us,  and  on  better  authority 
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than  that  of  *  Livy,  the  great  Roman  historian/ 
that  a  certain  long-eared  animal  once  spoke ;  but, 

*  I  trust/  no  reader  of  Mr.  Bickell's  book  will 
find  cause  to  suspect  that  there  is  still  a '  Bos/ 
or  a  Balaam's  ass,  speaking  in  the  church — *  Deus 

*  avertat ! ' 

Of  the  curates  he  says  —  *  several  Creole  gen- 

*  tlemen,  on  half-pay,  and  clerks,  not  too  well 
'  qualified,  have  obtained  ordination.'  p.  97.  *  They 
'  have  done  little  duty,  and  less  good.'  p.  99. 

*  Most  of  the  colonists,'  says  he,  '  know  not  the 

*  importance  of  true  and  vital  religion,  but  are  in 

*  gross  darkness.'  p.  103.  What  a  pity,  then,  that 
Mr.  Bickell  should  have  left  them  in  such  a  state 
of  gross  darkness,  and  to  such  curates.  Instead 
of  coming  home  to  rail  at  them,  ought  not  he  to 
have  remained  to  illumine  their  gross  darkness  by 
his  shining  light  ? 

*  Most  of  the  overseers,'  says  he,  '  are  too  fond 

*  of  flogging,  and  feel  no  more  for  the  cries  of  a 

*  negro  than  for  the  howling  of  a  dog.'  p.  1 4 ,  But  it 
is  not  very  clear  what  opinion  the  Reverend  Gen- 
tleman entertains  of  this  important  class,  for  he 
afterwards  says,   *  There  are  many  respectable 

*  men  among  the  overseers,'  p.  107 ;  *  and  cer- 
'  tainly  there  are  many  humane  men  among  the 

*  overseers.'  p.  53.  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide 
between  these  statements :  and  he  must  also  de- 
termine for  himself,  from  the  following  paragraphs, 
whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  overseers,  or  with 
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the  Creole  white  women,  that  there  is  not  mar- 
riage between  them. 

'  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  general  wish  among 
'  the  overseers  themselves  to  enter  the  married 

*  state ;  for,  unfortunately,  though  most  of  them 

*  arrived  in  the  colonies  without  a  shilling  in  their 

*  pockets ;  nay,  more,  numbers  have  been  import- 
'  ed  (particularly  from  Scotland)  in  a  demi-kind 

*  of  slavery,  their  passage  out  being  paid  by  in- 

*  stalments  by  the  managers  who  hire  them,  in 

*  two  or  three  years  after  their  arrival ;  yet  such 

*  is  their  infatuation  and  pride,  that  they  look  for- 

*  ward,  most  of  them,  to  making  fortunes  and  to 
^  becoming  great  men,  and  would  not  marry  if 
'  they  could,  to  live  decently  and  religiously.' 
p. 107. 

This  is  the  charge  against  the  overseers;  but 
the  following  paragraph  shifts  the  blame  from 
them,  and  shews  that  they  cannot  marry  if  they 
would,  *  to  live  decently  and  religiously ;'  for, 
notwithstanding  their  lofty  pride  and  high  expec- 
tations, *  overseers,'  says  he,  *  are  hardly  looked 
^  upon  as  gentlemen  (except  one  here  and  there, 

*  who  may  be  a  proprietor),  however  respectable 

*  his  friends  in  the  mother  country  may  be :  if  in- 

*  clined,  and  allowed  to  marry,  he  would  find 
'  some  difficulty,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to 

*  procure  for  himself  a  wife ;  for  so  great  is  the 
'  pride  of  the  Creole  white  women  (who  are  all 
'  ladies  of  course),  that  even  a  small  proprietor's, 

*  or  a  petty  shopkeeper's  daughter  would  look 
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*  with  disdain  upon  an  overseer,  and  wonder  at 
'  his  presumption  in  'aspiring  to  the  honour  of  ber 
^  hand  in  marriage.'  p.  110. 

In  another  place  he  informs  his  readers,  that 

♦  the  fair  ones  in  Jamaica  know  no  other  love  but 
'  the  love  of  money,  and  when  that  comes,  no 
'  matter  how  the  hero  got  it.'  p.  105.  But  if  these 
'  fair  ones'  were  more  disposed  for  matrimony, 
what  would  it  avail  the  *  infatuated  overseers  ? ' 
for  we  are  told,  as  a  third  reason  why  they  do 
not  marry*  that  ^  in  nineteen  eases  out  of  twenty 
^  81  ion  of  their  situation  would  immediately  fol- 
'  low ;  so  greats  so  universal  an  objection  is  there 
<  with  the  great  attorneys  and  the  few  resident 
^  proprietors  to  the  marriage  of  overseers.'  p.  106. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  fourth,  and  a  more  rational 
cause  assigned)  why  the  overseers  will  not  marry 
if  they  oould,  and  why  they  capuot  ea«Iy  get 
wives,  if  they  would :  they  have  no  security  in 
their  situations :  ^  an  owner  or  attorney  may  dis- 
^  miss  them  at  a  day's  notice,  and  they  frequently 
'  are  dismissed  for  no  fault  at  all.'  p.  107,  Whe- 
ther the  proprietors  may  be  induced,  at  the  sug- 
ge$tioQ  of  Mr.  Bickell,  to  give  the  overseers  a 
lease  of  the  management  of  their  estates  and 
slaves,  to  CQable  them  to  marry,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  certainly  it  would  bespeak  little  prudence^  to 
say  the  least,  in  a  white  Creole  or  English  lady  to 
put  herself  in  the  way  of  having  a  family  whose 
$ub$istei^ce»  and  her  own,  should  depend  upon  a 
tenure  of  this  kind — uncertain  every  morning  if 
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her  husband  should  have  a  home  at  night  to 
shelter  them — uncertain,  more  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, of  life  itself,  in  a  climate  fatal  to  Europeans, 
and  far  distant  from  the  friends  and  relatives  w^ho 
lyould  sympathise  with  and  protect  their  offspring, 
if  left  destitute.    This  circumstance,  more  than 

*  the  pride  of  the  Creole  white  women,*  or  *  the 

*  infatuation  and  pride  of  the  overseers,'  will  ex- 
plain why  marriage  has  not  been,  and  scarcely 
ever  can  be,  general  among  English,  emigrants 
earning  their  daily  bread  as  dependent  wnrante 
on  the  plantations. 

'  The  planters,'  complains  Mr  Stephen,  '  send 

*  out  and  employ  as  managers,  overseers,  and 
'  book-keepers,  single  men  in  the  heat  of  youth.' — 
Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies y  p.  124. 

How  easy  it  is  to  discover  evils  in  the  world ; 
how  difficult  it  often  is  to  remedy  them !  Can  the 
planters  find  married  men  to  go  out  to  the  West 
Indies  with  their  families,  as  book-keepers,  and 
overseers,  when  the  heat  and  ardour  of  youth  is 
over  ?  Or  can  the  planters  be  reasonably  required, 
from  apprehension  of  immoral  practices y  to  give  all 
their  servants  the  means  of  marrying  and  of  sup- 
porting families?  Do  the  masters  in  England, 
where  living  is  less  expensive,  act  thus  to  their 
servants  ? 

Describing  the  oppression  of  the  working  class 
in  the  colonies,  Mr.  Bickell  says. 
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**  Nor  will  a  trifling  excuse  serve  the  black  females  either 
(if  too  kite  at  work  in  the  morning);  they  must  not  pretend 
like  the  fair  dames  of  Europe,  to  have  the  vapours ;  nor  if,  like 
too  many  British  ladies,  they  have  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
night  in  seeking  for  pleasure,  when  they  had  much  better  have 
been  at  home,  must  they  hope  to  indulge  in  an  extra  portion  of 
nature's  restoring  bahn,  sweet  sleep,  till  the  sun  has  run  far  his 
daily  course,  and  their  watchful  maidens  warn  them  them  from 
their  couch!  No,  at  the  unwelcome  sounds,  Afric's  dusky 
daughter  must  start  from  her  gloomy  abode ;  no  children  crying 
for  food  can  detain  her  (though  on  some  properties  women 
having  young  children  do  not  go  to  work  before  breakfast) ;  no 
time  allowed  for  platting  the  hair  or  washing  the  skin;  but 
with  her  hoe  in  one  hand,  and  an  infant  in  the  other,  or  often 
tied  up  in  a  cloth  behind  her,  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to 
take  her  place,  her  unequal  share  of  the  task,  by  the  strong- 
armed  and  stout-made  man,  in  the  well  dressed-up  rank  of  the 
gang,"  p,  48. 

It  is  not  very  common,  we  suppose,  for  even 
British  ladies  who  have  infants  to  take  charge  of 
in  the  morning,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  night 
'  in  seeking  for  pleasure.'  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that '  Afric's  dusky  daugh- 
*  ter,'  if  absent  from  duty,  would  not  be  excused 
either  for  *  pretendmg  to  have  the  vapours,'  or  for 
'  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  seeking 
'  for  pleasure/  Nor  would  it  avail  her,  if  after  a 
night  so  spent,  she  indulged  too  long  in  *  nature's 
'  restoring  balm,  sweet  sleep,' to  say,  she  had  been 
detained  '  platting  her  woolly  hair/  These  ex- 
cuses are  probably  quite  sufficient  for  servants  in 
England,  but  never  were  heard  of  in  Jamaica,  un- 
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less  perhaps  by  Mr.  Bickefll,  who  has  been  *  cre- 
'  dibly  informed/  or  has  *  heard  of  so  mimy 
dtirimge  things  there. 

As  to  '  Afric's  dusky  daughter'  leading  ortiarry- 
ihg  her  infant  to  the  field,  this  he  may  have  seen : 
it  is  customary  enough  for  mothers  who  have  in- 
fants upwards  of  two  months  old  to  carry  them 
out,  and  one  half 'of  them  takes  cliarge  of  the  chil- 
dren while  the  other  is  at  work.     But  as  to  their 
working  wfth  their  children  tied  up  in  a  cloth  on 
their  backs,  as  Mr.  Bickell's  words  seem  to  imjdy, 
this,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say,  never  was 
seen  by  him  or  any  one  eke.    He  acknowledges 
tliat  '  on  same  p/rbperties  women  having  young 
*  children  do  not  go  to  work  before  breakfast.' — 
What,  if  women  having  young  children  (under 
two  or  three  months),  do  not  go  to  the  field  at  all, 
and  do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  them  ? — What 
if  women  nursing  children  of  any  age.  do  not  in 
any  case  go  to  work  till  they  have  had  breakfast, 
or  at  least  two  hours  after  the  other  people  ?  - — 
WTiat,  if  they  have  an  extra  hour  or  half-hour  for 
dinner,  and  are  allowed  to  go  home  an  hour  before 
the  others  at  night  ?  And  what,  if  during  the  short 
time  they  are  out  in  the  field,  instead  of  '  tak- 
'  ing  their  unequal  share  of  the  task  by  the  strong- 
'  armed  and  stout-made  man  in  the  well  dressed- 
'  up  rank  of  the  gang,'  they  have  but  one  person's 
work  allotted  to  two  of  them,  the  one  half  of  them 
sitting  down  nursing  and  attending  to  the  children 
while  the  other  is  at  work  ? — What,  if  such  should 

P  F 
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be  the  truth,  are  we  to  think  of  the  Reverend  Gren- 
tleman's  assurance  that  he  writes  with  candour, 
and  wishes  to  give  a  real  and  unprejudiced  picture 
of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  ? — And  that  such 
is  the  truth  I  not  only  affirm,  but  I  defy  him  to 
name  a  single  plantation  in  Jamaica  where  he  ever 
saw  the  pickeninny  mummas  (as  they  are  called) 
turn  out  to  work  with  the  other  people  in  the 
mornings. 

The  &ct  is,  from  the  time  a  negro  woman  be- 
comes pregnant  until  the  time  she  weans  her 
child,  all  the  work  she  does  amounts  to  very 
little ;  and  the  object  of  requiring  them  to  appear 
in  the  field  is  rather  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way  than  any  thing  else. 

Of  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
state  of  religion  among  them,  Mr.  Bickell  speaks 
at  great  length. 

'The  most  common  clothing,'  says  he,  'for  men  and  women, 

.    is  ooane  hlue  baize,  and  coarue  Osnaburghs,  with  coarse  hats  and 

woollen  caps.*    Of  the  baize,  enough  is  given  the  men  for  a 


*  As  these  pages  may  fall  ioto  the  bands  of  iodiTidaals  who  are  proprietors  of 
slaves,  and  destroas  to  attend  to  their  comfort,  I  may  observe  here,  that  there  is 
a  very  general  error  in  sending  out  to  the  negroes  too  large  a  quantity  of  baize 
and  Osnabnrgh.  Every  manager  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  these  artidea  is 
sold  by  the  negroes  at  one-half  what  it  cost  their  masters,  and  the  price  laid  out 
on  Kneo  check  and  printed  cottons :  why  not  send  these  at  first,  and  save  the 
money  to  the  negroes  ?  There  would  be  no  additional  expence  to  the  master.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  fish  sent  oat  to  the  negroes  ;  it 
is  tnie  they  are  partial  to  herrings,  hot  like  other  peopio  they  are  fond  of  a 
ci^^ge,  and  ptrchase  for  thenuelves  ood  fish,  maokarel,  &o.    These  are  bronght 
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stirtouty  aod  to  the  women  for  a  petticoat;  of  the  Osnaburgh^ 
enough  for  two  shirts  and  two  pair  of  trowsers  to  the  men,  and 
for  two  shifts  and  a  petticoat  or  two  to  the  women ;  they  gene- 
rally make  them  up  themselves :  they  have  also  a  man's  hat 
each,  of  very  inferior  quality,  with  one  or  two  woollen  caps. 
This  is  generally  served  out  once  a  year."  p.  64. 

Again  :  ^*  But  what  has  the  slave  ?  He  has  for  his  best  (from 
his  master,  as  I  before  observed,)  a  large  baize  surtout,  which 
hangs  about  him  like  a  sack,  and  would  as  well  fit  any  person 
you  please  as  liimself ;  and  moreover  a  pair  of  coarse  trowsers, 
and  coane  shirt  of  Osnaburgh,  which,  with  the  coanest  kind  of 
hat,  is  his  whole  wardrobe :  for  this  is  the  general  livery  or 
badge  of  slavery.  The  female  slaves  are  clothed  as  much  in- 
ferior to  our  poor  women,  and  both  negro  men  and  negro 
women  are  witlfout  stockings  and  shoes,  and  generally  go  in  a 
half- dressed  state,  viz.  without  coats  or  gowns,  the  womens' 
petticoats  up  to  their  knees ;  and  very  often  before  fresh  sup- 
plies are  given  out,  many  of  them  are  in  a  very  ragged  state, 
and  some  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity."  p.  58. 

Mr.  Bickell,  I  presume,  had  not  *  heard'  or, 
^  been  informed,'  that  iu  addition  to  the  articles 
he  enumerates,  it  is  common,  at  least  on  many 
plantations,  to  give  the  negroes  an  allowance  of 
linen  check,  and  on  all,  a  cotton  handkerchief  to- 
each  slave,  with  thread,  needles,  &c.  How  a 
woman  receiving  so  large  an  allowance  as   he 


in  abondaoce  from  the  provinoet  in  North  America,  uid  m  they  may  often  be 
boogbt  cheaper  than  herrings  sent  from  thi^  ooantry,  it  would  be  no  additional 
expenoe  to  the  proprietort  to  give  them  oooasionally  to  their  negroes  in  lien  of 
herrings,  partioolarly  in  the  end  of  the  season  before  the  new  herrings  arrive. 
At  all  events,  a  supply  of  herrings  for  six  months,  is  all  that  sboald  be  sent  out 
at  one  tine. 

F  F    2 
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states,  of  coarse  strong  clothing  (tha-ee  suits  yearly) 
can  yet,  before  fresh  supplies  be  given  out,  be  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  as 
also  why  a  negro,  as  he  makes  up  his  own  clothes, 
should  make  his  surtout  *  to  hang  about  him  like 
'  a  sack/  But  the  greatest  hardship  of  all  is,  that 
the  negroes  working  under  a  vertical  sun,  should 
'  go  in  a  half-dressed  state,  without  coats  and 
*  gowns,  or  shoes  and  stockings ! ' 

.  *  Negroes/  says  be  Id  another  place,  *  are  generally  fond 
of  dress,  and  in  the  towns  many  of  them,  particularly  the  free 
negroes,  are  respectably  clad.  It  is  rather  singular  that  most 
of  the  men  dress  in  black,  and  the  women  in  white,  when  they 
can  afford  it;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  congregation  of  them 
make  so  respectable  an  appearance.  Some  of  the  slaves  in  the 
country  parishes,  also,  where  they  are  near  to  a  market,  dress 
decently  and  even  respectably  at  their  own  expence.'  p.  56. 

But  then :  '  The  slave  has  not  a  decent  fustian  ceat  of  any 
colour  he  pleases,  with  other  parts  of  his  dress  suitable, — good 
and  warm  stockings  and  shoto.'  p.  67.  '  Nor  has  he  (he 
warm  bed  with  decent  furniture,  and  the  tmtg  chimney  comer 
of  the  EngHik  pemtan^ — eomferts  so  needfal  in  the  torrid 
zone. 

Concerning  the  food  of  the.  negroes,  Mr. 
Bickell  thus  expresses  himself: 

*  None  but  a  bigoted  and  low-minded  planter,  or  some  in- 
terested professional  resident,  who  cannot  return  to  reside  in 
this  country,  would  compare  the  eoar$e  yams  and  cocoas,  and 
the  stringy  indigestible  plaintains,  with  a  few  bad  or  rotten 
herrings,  to  the  wholesome  bread  of  this  country,  and  to  pota- 
toes and  other  fine  vegetables,  with  a  small  portion  of  fresh 
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meal  or  iiaeoD,  wfatdi  ihe  Ei^ltfh  cottager  enjoys.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  state  pf  the  English  poor,  having  served 
curacies  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Wiltshire,  besides  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Devonshire ;  and  I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  I  never  saw 
any  one,  even  a  pauper,  who  Uved  in  the  mean  hoffgUh  way 
that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  do ;  and,  moreover,  that  if 
auch  coarse  food  as  the  negroes  generally  eat,  were  offered 
them,  they  \rould  reject  it  (at  least  much  dislike  it) ;  as  think- 
ing it  hardly  fit  for  human  and  rational  beings :  English 
stomachs  could  not  well  digest  it,  three  times  a  day ;  I  know 
mine  could  not,  and  I  assert  with  much  truth,  that  the  eoaneit 
Irish  potatoes,  with  a  little  milk,  or  butter-milk,  and  salt,  are 
preferaMe  to  the  negro  yams  and  green  plantains ;  at  least,  I 
would  sooner  have  them,  and  I  think  most  of  the  British  poor 
would  approve  of  my  taste,  had  they  an  opportunity  of  judg. 
ing.'  p.  66. 

Mr.  Bickell's  gtomach  might  digest  the  coarsest 
Irish  potatoes  with  a  little  buttermilk  and  salt, 
three  times  a  day,  but  I  suspect  a  negro's  could 
not,  *  at  least  he  would  much  dislike  it,'  perhaps 
^  think  it  hardly  fit  for  human  and  rational  beings/ 
and  would  greatly  prefer  his  own  gQod  sub^tan* 
tial  dish  offoofoo,  composed  of  edoes,  ochras,  smd 
mashed  plantains,  made  savoury  with  rich  crabs, 
and  pungeint  with,  Cayenne  pepper ;  and  I  think 
most  of  the  British  poor  would  soon  le^surn  to  ap- 
prove of  the  negro's  taste,  had  they  an  opportu- 
nity. Pepper-pot,  a  common  and  favourite  dish 
with  the  white  people,  is  in  fact  the  same  things 
only  substituting  flour-dough  for  mashed  plan- 
tains. The  ochra  is  a  very  fine  mucilaginous 
vegetable,  which  there  is  nothing  to  equal  in 
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England.  It  is  cultivated  in  every  negro  garden; 
and  the  calaloo,  or  wild  spinage,  a  delicious 
plant,  grows  as  a  weed  in  the  cane  fields.  The 
Crongoe  yam,  which  roasted  would  bear  compa- 
rison with  the  best  Irish  potatoes,  grows  wild  in 
the  fields  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  November  till  April,  these  are  the 
principal  dependence  of  such  indolent  improvi- 
dent creatures  as  will  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  of  one  kind  or  other,  are 
abundant  at  all  seasons.  Yet,  amidst  these  boun- 
ties of  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Stephen  expresses  it, 
the  exuberant  productiveness  of  a  tropical  soil 
and  climate,  Mr.  Bickell  would  have  it  believed 
there  are  only  coarse  vegetables,  and  that  those  of 
Jamaica  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  fine 
vegetables  of  our  northern  climate!  We  have 
our  advantages  certainly,  but  they  are  rather, 
perhaps,  that  nature  having  done  somewhat  less, 
man  from  necessity  has  done  more,  and  has  thus 
acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  a  more  expanded 
mind. 

As  to  the  *  small  portion  of  fresh  meat  and 
*  bacon '  which  Mr.  Bickell  tells  us  the  English 
cottager  enjoys,  he  has  at  least  no  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  the  labourer  or  cottager  in  the 
colonies,  for  the  more  industrious  negroes  have 
such  abundance  of  pigs  and  poultry,  that  they 
alone  supply  all  the  markets  of  the  island  with 
them  (this  kind  of  stock  never  being  raised  for 
sale  by  the  proprietors  of  plantations)  ;   and  if 
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they  do  not  use  much  fresh  meat^  it  is  because 
they  prefer  salted  pork^  cod  fish^  &c.  and  sell 
their  pigs  and  poultry  to  purchase  these.  Nor  is 
this  taste  peculiar  to  the  negroes,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  a  larger  proportion 
of  salted  meat  and  fish,  more  especially  of  the 
latter,  is  used  through  choice  by  every  class  in 
the  West  India  islands  than  in  Europe. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bickell :  it  is  gratifying  to 
find,  on  such  authority,  that  if  the  vegetables  of 
Jamaica  are  coarse,  the  negroes  have  at  least 
plenty  of  them : 

*  On  the  other  hand,*  says  he,  *  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as 
to  food  as  many  people  in  this  country  imagine ;  for  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  the  quantity  is  sufficient.'  p.  58.  '  At 
Christmas,  on  most  estates,  they  have  an  extra  allowance  of 
salt  cod-fish  ;  it  generally  goes  with  them  under  the  name  of 
salt,  and  they  take  a  small  portion  of  it  at  most  of  their  meals, 
and  put  in  the  pot  to  boil  with  their  vegetables.  It  is  a  sa- 
voury meal,  not  very  rich  or  expensive,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is 
to  them  a  wholesome  kind  of  food/  p.  10. 

And  SO  the  negroes  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food,  and  savoury  too! — this,  we  should  hope, 
will  be  glad  news  to  Mr.  Stephen,  who  has 
mourned  so  sadly  over  their  starvation,  hunger, 
and  inanition :  and  surely  he  will  not  doubt  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell,  a  man  ac- 
cording to  his  own  heart  in  calumniating  the 
colonists, — a  man  whose  zeal  in  the  good  cause 
has  even  led  him  to  be  the  propagator,  if  not  the 
inventor,  of  low  personal  slander,  not  only  of  men, 
but  women  also — describing  them  so  that  they 
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may  be  known,  but  without  giving  tkeur  names  f 
Of  these  stories  I  shall  only  say,  that,  judging 
from  the  few  cases  where  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  individuals,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  whole  are  unfounded,  and  even  if  other- 
wise, how  unworthy  of  a  man  heading  the  rank  of  a 
clergyman,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  low  and 
despicable  employment  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing such  scandalous  anecdotes  of  private  life. 

To  exemplify  the'  disgrace  attached  to  a  mar- 
riage between  a  white  person  and  a  woman  of 
colour,  the  Reverend  Gentleman  informs  us,  that, 

'  In  the  parish  of  St  Thomas  in  the  East,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  respectable  man  {to  the  bett  of  my  knowledge  he  was  collect- 
ing constable,  an  office  of  trust  and  profit)  married  a  woman 
of  colour,  as  privately  as  possible  (by  licence),  for  he  and  the 
Rector  (the  late  Rector,  Mr.  West)  well  knew  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  the  whites  in  the  island.  By  some  n^eans  or 
other  it  got  wind,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  some  of  the  vestry- 
men, when  the  Rector  was  asked  if  it  were  true;  he,  however, 
not  choosing  to  satisfy  them,  the  parish  register  was  demanded 
of  him  by  the  magistrates  and  vestry,  but  he  refused  to  riiew 
it  them,  as  wishing  to  pceserve  his  friend  from  injury,  for  doing 
so  praisewortliy  a  thipg  as  preferfing  |o  vnany  the  mronuui  of 
his  affections,  rather  than  live  in  open  and  bcu^f&oed  fornica- 
tion. At  last,  howeyer,  the  churchwardens  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  register,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  marriage  had 
taken  place,  he  was  not  only  shunned  by  his  former  friends  and 
acquaintance,  but  was  soon  deprived  of  his  situation,  and 
wM  Qe(urly  ruined.  The  worthy  Rector  alio  (for  lie  was  a 
very  good  man)  incurre4  a  gopd  deal  of  odium,  and  they 
thwarted  and  injured  him  in  all  that  they  could,  because  he 
had  so  properly,  morally,  and  religiously  discharged  his  doty 
to  God  and  his  fellow-man/  p.  226. 
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It  is  rathep  eztraoidauury  that  Mr.  Bidcell, 
relatmg,  as  would  i^ipear,  all  these  minute  parti- 
culars fiom  personal  knowledge,  should  yet  be 
ignorant  what  office  the  '  respectable  man'  filled 
of  whom  he  tells  the  story,  whether  he  was  col- 
lecting constable  or  not.  The  oocnrr^nce  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  only  '  a  few  years  ago :'  yet, 
although  I  have  been  resident  twenty-one  years 
in  the  parish,  I  am  nnable  to  conjecture  what  it 
refers  to,  unless  it  be  a  distortion  of  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Harris,  who  died  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  was  said  to  hjive  fcmned  a  conqection  of  this 
kind,  which  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  being 
uncommon.  He  was  not  collecting  constable, 
but  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  vestry.  He  was 
not,  however,  turned  out  of  his  situations  till 
death  turned  him  out ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that 
the  respected  and  venerable  Rector,  Mr.  West, 
incqr^ed  aiiy  o4ium,  or  was  th^^ed  or  injured  in 
any  manner  whatever.  But  if  this  ifi  not  tb^ 
foundation  upon  ^hich  Mr.  Bickell's  precious 
story  is  fitbric^ted,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

'  A  sboit  time  before  I  \e^  Jtofuiic^,'  say^  the  Reverend 
Geatleipaii,  '  |  w^i*  ?^  St  Thomas  in  thie  jBa^t,  the  mpst  reli- 
gious parish  in  the  island  (Kipj^ston,  perhaps^  excepted),  and 
on  one  of  the  Sundays  I  was  there,  several  oyerseers  put  their 
mills  about,  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of 
the  gangs,  were  busy  at  work.'  p.  73. 

Ob  this  I  shall  only  say,  that,  residing  in  St. 
Thomas  in  the  East,  and  seeing  more  of  it,  cer- 
tainly, than  it  w^  possible  for  Mr.  Bickell  to  see 
in  a  casual  visit,  /  have  not,  since  the  law  of 
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1816,  seen  a  single  instance  there  of  a  sugar  mill 
working  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  beg  the  Reve- 
rend Gentleman  to  reflect,  that  it  is  a  false  deli- 

r 

cacy  to  conceal  the  names  of  individuals  who 
transgress  the  law,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  makes 
his  accusation  injurious  to  those  who  do  not,  and 
that  justice  required  he  should  have  told  the  hour, 
and  named  the  estates  on  which  he  saw  the  gangs 
of  negroes  at  work  on  a  Sunday.  Time  and  place 
are  essential  points  in  evidence,  and  for  the  omis- 
sion of  them,  in  the  present  instance,  only  one 
reason,  I  suspect,  can  be  assigned — the  means 
they  would  have  afforded  of  convicting  the  wit- 
ness of  falsehood. 
He  adds, — 

''But  where  the  mills  are  not  put  about,  they  work 
so  late»  on  most  estates,  on  Saturday  nights,  that  the 
negroes,  and  even  the  whites  belonging  to  the  boiling-house 
department,  are  employed  all  the  forenoon  of  the  sabbath  pot- 
ting sugars,  &c.,  so  that  they  are  prevented  from  going  to 
church/'  p.  72. 

The  mills  are  invariably  stopped  about  dusk  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  one  white  person  and  10 
or  12  negroes  out  of  two  or  three  hundred  on  an 
estate,  are  employed  a  fe^  hours  longer  boiling 
off  the  cane-juice  in  the  boilers.  The  potting  of 
the  sugar  made  on  Saturday  afternoon,  may  oc- 
cupy one  white  person  and  two  black  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours  on  Sunday  morning.  This  cannot 
be  done  on  Saturday  night,  as  the  sugar  is  too  hot, 
nor  can  it  be  deferred  till  Monday  morning,  as  the 
sugar  by  that  time  would  be  caked  too  hard.    And 
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this  is  the  mighty  work  about  which  the  negroes, 
and  even  the  whites,  belonging  to  the  boiling- 
house  department  are  engaged,  says  Mr.  Bickell, 
<  all  the  forenoon  of  the  sabbath'  f  How  many  of 
the  mRanufacturing  establishments  in  England  re- 
quire some  little  attendance  during  the  cessation 
of  labour  on  Sunday  ?  — How  many  malting  floors 
must  be  attended  to?  —  How  many  smoking 
glass-houses  are  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  after- 
noon from  Blackfriars  bridge  ?  And  what  opinion 
would  be  entertained  of  the  candour  of  a  foreign 
writer,  who  should  bring  this  forward  as  a  proof 
of  the  oppression  of  the  labourers,  the  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  indifference  about  religion  in 
England  ?  ♦ 

In  the  same  page  (72),  Mr.  Bickell  relates, 
that  going  with  a  friend  from  the  rectory  of  St. 
David's  on  a  Monday  morning  to  Kingston,  they 
called  at  Albion  estate,  by  the  way,  to  rest  them- 
selves ;  '  as  it  was  too  hot  to  ride  all  the  distance, 

*  about  20  miles  without  stopping.   On  this  estate,*     ' 
says  he,  *  there  were  six  or  seven  white  men,  and 

*  four  or  five  hundred  negroes ;  scarce  any  of  whom 
'  attended  the  parish  church,  which  was  only  three 
'miles  distant.'  p.  73. 

To  judge  of  this  charge  against  the  whites  on 
Albion  estate,  let  it  be  recollected  that  many  of 
the  young  men  have  not  horses,  and,  if  they  at- 
tend church,  must  walk  to  it.     Now  Mr.  Bickell 

*  By  order  of  go?eniment,  dutUleriM,  brewerief,  foap-work«,  &o.  ite. 
are  Tisited  oo  Suiday  by  the  officers  of  the  exoise. 
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and  his  friend  had  rode  (in  a  gig  I  presume)  only 
a  distance  of  about  three  n^Uea  (from  the  rectory 
to  Albion),  and  in  .the  cool  of  the  morning,  when 
the  heat  compelled  them  to  stop  (for  there  is  an 
inn  ^ve  miles  farther  pa  the  road,  to  which  other* 
^e  they  might  have  proceeded) ;  aud  yet  this 
man,  so  careful  of  himself,  mentions  it  as  a  re- 
prpach  to  the  bpok-keepers,  that  they  do  imt  walk 
twicp  this  distamce,  (tQ  church  and  home,)  in  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  to  hear  sermon  regularly. 

Describing  the  state  of   religion  among  the 
slaves,  Mr.  Biekell  says, 

*  If  Aarly  tbe  wfaok  of  the  field  negroes  (liae-lenfhs  of  the 
popx^tttion)  hf^re  aet  oTen  the  outward  fonyi  of  veligioD,  and 
are  just  as  great  heathens  as  they  were  on  the  h|U|)ctf  of  the 
Gambia  or  Ni|;er.'  p.  73, 

Tips  is  indeed  dreadful.  Three-fourths  of  the 
slaves  now  living  in  Jamaica  were  bom  and 
brought  up  in  that  island,  and  yet  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  number  are  just  as  great 
*  heathens  as  they  were  (meaning,  we  suppose,  as 
their  fathers  were)  worshipping  Mumba  Jumba, 
pr  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  and  Niger !  But  more 
gratifying  accounts  are  given  of  the  progress 
of  religion  among  them  by  other  and  better 
jai^thorities,  and  evep  by  Mr.  Biekell  himself  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  particularly  where  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  diijTerent  churches  in  the 
islaqd,  and  the  numbers  that  attend  them  (pages 
75  to  78) ;  the  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion, 
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and  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  his  account 
of  the  progress  of  marriage  among  the  negroes. 

'  In  some  of  the  parishes,  a  considerable  number  of  marriages 
haye  taken  place,  and  particularly  of  late  years,  as  some  know- 
ledge of  the  CkritHan  reHgum  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
mang  of  them  to  leave  off  their  licentious  courses.  The  same 
parishes  where  religion  had  made  the  greatest  progress,  th^re, 
al90^  the  greatest  number  of  marriages  have  been  solemnized 
among  the  slayes/  p.  91. 

The  followmg  is  the  account  Mr.  Bickell  gived 
of  the  hospitals  on  the  plantations. 

^  Of  the  great  care  taken  of  slaves  in  sickness,  uid  of  the 
boasted  and  frequent  attendance  of  the  medical  men  on  the 
Afferent  properties,  I  have  netver  seen  any  very  flattftfing 
specimaia^  though  I  have  been  on  a  great  many  fdantatioiiSy 
and  have  seen  a  plenty  of  doctors.  Their  hot*hou9e8,  or  hos^ 
pitals,  are,  generaUy  speaking,  filtiiy  receptacles;  they  are 
Tery  happily  styled  hot -houses,  for  they  are  hot  enough;  as 
the  hospital  is  on  most  estates  a  confin^  room,  very  often  an 
earthen  floor,  &c.  On  iome  large  estates  they  have  a  superior 
kind  of  hospital,  on  a  first  floor,  with  better  accommodation.' 
p.  62. 

The  &r  greater  part  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  are 
settled  on  the  sugar  estates,  and  I  have  already 
noticed^  that  on  these  the  hospitals  are  such 
spacious  buildings,  that  stirangers  often  mistake 
them  for  the  mansion-house.  The  hospitals  of 
petty  settlers,  who  have  only  a  few  negroes,  are 
generally  on  a  ground  floor,  as  their  own  dwelling 
houses  also  are.  To  hold  these  up  as  the  general 
rule>  and  the  superior  kind  of  hospitals  on  'some' 
large  plantations,  as  the  exception,  is  in  the  usual 
style  and  manner  of  the  Reverend  Author  s  '  Real 
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Picture  of  Slavery/  and  of  the  other  witnesses  by 
whose  testimony  the  colonists  are  condemned. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  he  has  seen 
enough  of  this  *  new  and  very  important  work  on 
the  subject  ofWest  India  slavery/  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  are  pleased  to  call  it,  and  I  will  add 
only  one  other  story  from  it,  which  the  worthy 
clergyman  has  *  heard,'  and  deemed  deserving  (as 
it  is)  of  a  place  in  his  collection. 

*  Why,  gentle  reader,  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  (tiz.  a  white 
woman,  of  good  property),  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland, 
who  was  accustomed  to  send  her  female  slares  to  a  large  pond, 
a  cattle  pond,  to  wash  themselves,  whilst  she  herself  would  be 
mounted  on  a  charger,  and  would  point  out  to  a  .driver,  or 
some  flogging  assistant,  such  and  such  females  as  were  to  be 
flogged  in  their  naked  state  1 ! !'  p.  27. 

This  brings  to  my  recollection  a  story  which  I 
'  heard'  in  the  United  States  of  America,  not  as 
having  happened  in  the  West  Indies^  but  in  Eng- 
land. A  zealous  American,  in  a  dispute  with  an 
Englishman  about  the  comparative  freedom  and 
happiness  enjoyed  in  their  respective  countries, 
thus  expressed  himself:  *  And  do  you,  Sir,  comr- 
'  pare  England,  with  its  oppressive  and  tyrannical 

*  aristocracy,  to  free  and  happy  America !  Would 

*  we^  do  you  think,  who  are  all  citizens,  submit  to 

*  be  termed  the  abject  subjects  of  a  King  ?  or  to  be 

*  trampled  upon  by  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Lords  ? 
'  Have  I  not  heard  of  a  great  Lord  in  England  who 

*  rode  up  to  the  cott&ge  door  of  one  of  his  peasants, 
'  as  you  call  them — ordered  out  the  poor  man. 
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'  made  him  take  off  his  coat  and  spread  it  in  the 
'  mud  for  his  fine  horse  to  stand  upon,  nay,  hold 
'  the  horse  in  this  humiliating  situation,  while  he 

*  went  into  the  cottage  and  deflowered  his  virtuous 

*  daughter,  unfortunately  famed  for  her  beauty  ? 
'  And  do  you  speak  of  liberty  or  happiness  in  a 

*  country  where  such  outrages  as  these  are  com- 
'  mitted  V 

That  many  persons  in  America  (with  such  intel- 
lects  as  Mr.  Bickell's)  believe  this  story,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt ;  for  it  would  be  nearly  as 
impossible  to  convince  them  that  freedom  or  hap- 
piness can  exist  under  an  aristocratic  or  kingly 
government,  as  it  would  be  to  convince  many  in 
this  country  that  any  comfort  or  happiness  could 
be  known  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Such  is  this  '  new  and  very  important  work  on 

*  West  India  slavery' — and  such  the  works  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Journal,  will 
praise  and  recommend,  if  they  can  be  made  to 
second  the  measures  it  advocates.  It  would  per- 
haps be  unfair  to  Mr.  Bickell  not  to  add  the 
sequel  of  their  eulogium. 

*  The  work  produces  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  honesty 
and  right  intentions  of  Ihe  author,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  he  describes ;  and  it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, all  the  leading  statements  which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Mcabing,  were  laid  before 
the  public  two  years  ago,  in  the  pamphlet  called  '  Negro 
Slavery.'  Mr.  Bickell  has  also  brought  forward  various  new 
facts  of  the  most  damning  description,  in  illustration  both  of 
the  rigours  of  negro  bondage,  and  of  the  eitraordinary  disso- 
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lutlon  of  nkamfen  prevftlUlig  bi  Jamaica.  If  6  stroBgly  recom- 
mend the  work  to  genend  perutal,  ks  a  mtet  seasonable 
antidote  to  those  dehtsiye  tales  of  colonial  amelioration  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  abate  the  horrors  so  universally 
felt,  in  contemplating  the  cruel  and  debasing  etfects  of  the 
slave  system.'    No.  82.  p.  488. 
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The  following  are  the  Resolutions  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
aries in  Jamaica,  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  in  Lon- 
don, refimred  to  at  page  144. 


'  WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Disavowal  off/bme  Proeeedmgi  of  MUsumarieM  in  Jamaica, 

The  foHowing  Report  of  Proceedings  of  some  of  the  Society's 
Missionaries  in  Jamaica  has  appeared  in  the  Public  Papers : — 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionariea,  held  in  Kingston,  on  the 
eth  of  September*  1884,  it  was  ananimoasly  resoWed — 

Ftrs^— That  tiie  Wesleyan  Missionaries  of  this  Island  hare  observed, 
with  deep  regret,  the  nnmerons  misrepresentations  and  calnmnles,  which 
have  been  circulated  concerning  their  principles  and  motives. 

Siwndlif — ^That  it  has  been  insldioasly  stated  of  the  Members  of  this 
Meeting— ^'  !•  That  they  believe  Slavery  to  be  incompatible  with  tiie 
Christian  Religion— a.  That  their  doctrines  are  calculated  to  prodnce 
insubordination  among  the  Slaves — S.  That  they  are  secretly  attempting 
to  put  in  operation  means  to  effect  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves — 4. 
That  they  are  connected  and  correspond  with  tiie  Members  of  the  Afri- 
can InstitDtion — 5.  That  they  are  the  most  decided  (although  disguised) 
enemies  of  the  West-Indian  Colonies — 0»  And  are  enricUng  themselves 
by  extordng  money  from  the  Slaves." 

TAtn%— That  the  Members  of  this  Meeting  feel  it  an  Incumbent  doty 
to  exonerate  themselves  from  these  charges,  particularly  to  the  Ruling 
Authorities.  They  therefore  declare,  with  candour  and  honesty — 1 
Their  decided  belief,  that  Christianity  does  not  interfere  with  the  civil 
condition  of  Slaves,  as  Slavery  is  established  and  regulated  by  the  Laws 
of  the  British  West-Indies. — 2.  In  answer  to  the  Second  Charge  they 
reply — ^that  it  is  what  no  man  living  can,  or  ever  could  prove,  respecting 
the  doctrines  taught  by  any  Member  of  this  Meeting;  and  is,  Indeed, 
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directly  opposed  to  historic^  facts,  which  they  could  cite :  by  which  it 
not  only  appears  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  their  Societies  has  at 
any  time,  in  any  of  the  West-India  Islands,  been  gnilty  of  rebellion ; 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  Methodbts  have  zealously  defended  them,  in 
time  of  danger :  and  they  defy  any  person  to  prove  the  contrary. — S. 
The  Third  Charge  they  most  peremptorily  deny,  before  God  and  man  : 
and  moreoTer  beHeve,  that  if  the  derign  of  the  Emaneipatitts  toot  carried 
into  effect,  it  wouild  be  a  general  caiamitff—4j^wriou»  to  the  SUtvee — uiijuet  to 
the  Proprietors — rmnotts  to  the  Colonies — deleterious  to  Christianity — and 
tending  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood.^A,  As  to  the  Fourth  Charge,  the 
Members  of  this  Meeting  most  solemnly  declare,  that  they  have  not  the 
least  connection  with  the  African  Institution  :  and,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  a  single  Member  of 
that  Society ;  and  never  have,  and,  according  to  their  rules,  neyer  can 
correspond  with  that  Institution,  or  any  others,  on  questions  of  colonial 
politics. —  5.  The  Fifth  Charge  they  fearlessly  deny ;  and  assert  that  the 
individual  and  collective  happiness  of  their  fellow-colonists  is,  above  all 
things,  what  they  have  in  view ;  and  are  positively  assured,  by  their  own 
knowledge  and  the  observations  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  Gen- 
tlemen and  wealthy  Proprietors  In  the  Colony,  that  their  labours  have 
most  materially  contributed  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  those  parts  of 
the  Island  in  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  their  Ministry. 
They,  therefore,  feel  themselves  most  unjustly  treated,  by  the  suspicions 
expressed  of  their  principles  and  motives;  and  are  willing  to  submit  to 
%ny  investigation,  that  the  Authorities  of  the  Island  might  think  proper 
to  institute :  and  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  astonishment,  that  they 
should  be  charged  with  purposes  (in  the  absence  of  all  evidence)  so  op- 
posite to  their  own  interests,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  were  the  views 
of  the  Abolitionists  carried  into  effect,  their  own  lives  would  be  endan- 
gered, and  the  property  with  which  they  are  entrusted  most  seriously 
injured  if  not  entirely  destroyed. —  6.  And,  to  the  Sixth  Charge,  they 
answer,  that  there  Is  nothing  more  false.    The  sum  allowed  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  Missionary  is  fixed  by  the  Committee,  according  as  he  is 
single  or  married  or  has  children.    These  expenses  differ,  as  the  expenses 
of  living  are  greater  or  less  in  the  different  Colonies ;  and  are,  for  ai 
married  man  without  children,  from  1302.  to  2501. ;  and,  for  a  single  man, 
from  1001.  to  ISOi.  per  annum;  exclusive  of  expenses  aiisingfrom  house- 
rent,  sickness,  removals,  or  travelling.    These  allowances  are,  in  part, 
paid  at  the  older  Missions  by  the  public  collections  made  in  the  Chapels, 
by  the  donations  of  respectable  persons,  by  allowances  made  by  Pro- 
prietors as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  labours  on  their  estates,  and  by 
the  small  weekly  subscriptions  of  such  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  as 
can  afford  it :  but,  after  all,  large  deficiencies  generally  remain^  to  be 
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paid  from  the  home  funds,  of  theao  very  moderate  allowances.  It  it 
fortlier  to  t>e  observed,  tliat  all  the  monies  raised  on  the  Missions  eome 
into  the  hands  of  (he  stewards,  who  are  regularly  appointed  from  year 
to  year,  and  who  keep  accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  station,  and  transmit  them,  signed  by  themselves,  to  the  Com- 
mittee. No  Bfissionary  can  raise  contributions  for  himself;  nor  is  he 
allowed  to  receive  donations,  save  for  the  MissioB.  A»  to  the  Charge  of 
estortiag  or  reqwring  money  from  the  Slaves  or  others,  they  state,  with 
honesty  and  candour,  that  it  is  no  term  of  communion  to  contribute  any 
thing :  of  the  poor  Members  they  expect  nothing :  indeed  many  of  them 
receive,  month  after  month,  part  of  what  is  collected ;  but  many,  who 
can  afford  it,  pay  one  or  two  pence  per  week,  and  what  they  are  dis- 
posed to  give  at  the  quarterly  visitation  for  the  renewal  of  their  tickets, 
which  is  the  certificate  of  continued  membership,  given  or  withheld  as 
the  character  for  morality  and  industry  is  satisfactory  or  otherwise. 
And  this  is  eneooraged  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  amount  raised, 
but  on  the  general  principle  that  they  consider  it  a  duty  of  all  Religious 
^Societies  to  assist,  as  they  can,  without  occasioning  any  sensible  priva- 
tion, to  support  their  own  Religious  Institutions ;  and  this  makes  them 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  a  work  partly  supported  by  themselves: 
and  all  Proprietors,  whose  estates  they  regularly  attend  and  where  So- 
cieties are  formed,  agree  with  them,  that  it  is  better  to  recognise  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  in  human  nature,  and  allow  these  trifling  contributions, 
than  for  the  Proprietor  to  displace  them  entirely,  by  an  act  of  liberality 
of  his  own.  All  is,  however,  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  Slaves,  and 
only  received  when  they  are  quite  able  to  contribute  it ;  and  there  are 
very  few  religious  Negroes,  whose  circumstances  have  not  been  mate- 
rially improved  by  becoming  so. 

FowrtUf — ^That,  while  they  complain  of  the  calumnies  and  misrepre- 
sentations which  have  been  unjustly  heaped  upon  them,  they  readily 
admit  that  an  apology  is  due,  on  the  behalf  of  some  of  those  Colonists 
who  have  spoken  so  harshly  of  Missionaries.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
they  have  had  too  much  cause  for  provocation  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Anti-Colonial  Party.  The  methods  taken  by  that  Party,  of  blending 
most  absurdly  religion  with  politics,  or  interfering  with  other  men's  pro- 
perties under  the  profession  of  Christian  Philanthropy,  and  while 
claiming  to  be  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  doing  every  thing  to 
spread  dissension  and  anarchy,  are  utterly  destitute  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice ;  aAd  not  only  without  sanction  from  moral  principles,  but  altoge- 
ther repugnant  to  the  whole  Christian  Code.  It  is,  howevar,  gratifying 
to  the  Members  of  tills  Meeting,  to  know  that  the  Wesleyan  Body  have 
not  participated  in  their  proceedings ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that, 
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in  a  few  solitary  instances,  individoals  have  departed  from  the  fixed 
principles  of  the  Society. 

FiflUif^TkiU  the  Members  of  this  Meeting  aehwwUdge,  vfUh  eentimente 
qf  sincere  graiiinde,  the  obligaHims  wkiek  they  have  been  UUd  under  to  manf 
Gentlemen  in  dijferenJt  parts  qf  this  I^tmd,/or  acts  of  the  most  disinterested 
kindness  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  state^  that  to  the  Magistraey  qf  Jamaica  their 
thanks  are  particularly  due,  for  thai  good-will  which  they  hare  gene^ 
raUy  shewn  toward  the  spread  of  morality  and  religion  among  the  Slaves  and 
other  classes:  and  the  very  few  instances  qf  contrary  treatment  they  hate 
been  disposed  to  attribute  more  to  other  causes,  than  a  wish  to  debar  the 
Slaves  from  the  bkssmgs  of  reUgiion*  These  sentiments  they  have  always 
entertained  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Magistrates  of  the  Colony,  and  have 
often  commnnicated  the  same  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Bfis- 
sions* ;  and  they  hope,  that,  while  Providence  spares  them  to  labour  in 
their  calling,  they  shall  merit  the  iiiendship  of  all  good  men  who  know 
them,  and  have  always  caose  to  record  soch  instances  of  kindness. 

iS!Ja;f%— That,  in  order  to  give  the  fbllest  publicity  to  these  sentiments 
and  resolutions,  to  those  Authorities  more  immediately  concerned  for  the 
welfiu'e  of  the  Colony,  they  shall  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  Circular; 
and  addressed,  most  respectfully,  to  his  Grace  William  Puke  of  Manches- 
ter, Governor  in  Chief,  &c.  of  this  His  Miyesty's  island  and  its  depend- 
encies; to  Sir  John  KeanCyK.C.B.  Commander-in-Chief,  Ac ;  to  Ad- 
miral Sir  L.  W.  Halstead,  K.  C.  B. :  to  the  Honourable  the  Members  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  and  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly ;  to 
the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  Kingston ;  to  the  Ho- 
nourable  the  Cnstodes,  and  to  other  official  individuals  in  the  Island ; 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 

(Signed)  Johh  Shipm an. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  held,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  at  the  Mission  House  in  Hatton  Garden,  to 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  these  Resolutions,  at  which  Meet- 
ing the  following  proceedings  took  place : — 

Read  a  printed  Copy,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Shipman,  of  certain  Resolu- 
tions, passed  at  a  Meeting  of  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  held  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1824,  which  have  since  appeared  in 
the  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette  and  in  some  of  the  London  Newspapers. 

*  How  conies  it  that  those  f«TOiirab!e  reports  an  so  little  heard  of  in  the 
motber-coQBtry  T 
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l%e  CommUttt  vnoiitiiioiuly  Retolved, 

1.  That  they  have  no  infonnatioD  of  the  number  of  the  Missionaries  in 
Jamaica  who  attended  tiie  said  Meeting ;  and  have  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  a  partial  one,  and  also  that  it  was  not  a  regularly  sum- 
moned Meeting  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  Jamaica  District. 

9.  That  the  publication  of  all  Papers,  which  touch  upon  civil  matters  in 
dispute  in  the  Colonies,  or  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies,  is  contrary  to  the  Rules  under  which  the  Missionaries  are 
bound  to  act:  and  that  the  only  instance  of  disregard  to  these  Re- 
gulations which  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions,  is 
the  case  now  before  us ;  and  which  is  tiierefore  strongly  censured 
by  tiie  Committee,  as  a  violation  of  this  salutary  Regulation. 

S.  That  the  Committee  further  disavow  the  said  Resolutions,  as  not  hav- 
ing been  passed  at  a  Meeting  held  under  the  authority  of  any  of 
their  Rules :  and  as  not  having  been  sent  home  for  their  approval, 
according  to  an  express  Regulation. 

4.  That,  in  all  those  parts  in  which  the  sud  Resolutions  appear  to  the 

Committeetobeunexceptionable,diey  judge  such  a  publication  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Missionaiies  in  Jamaica, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  are  furnished  with  the  autho- 
rised publications  of  the  Committee  in  refutation  of  the  charges  so 
frequently  of  late  made  upon  the  objects  and  tendency  of  their 
labours. 

5.  That  other  matters  are  introduced  into  these  Resolutions,  not  in  the 

least  called  for  in  order  to  establish  a  just  defence  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  in  Jamaica,  against  the  violent  attacks  frequently  made 
upon  them  in  the  Public  Prints  of  that  Island. 
In  particular,  the  Committee  are  imperatively  called  upon  by  this  un- 
guarded and  improper  act  of  a  very  few  of  the  Missionaries  employed 
by  the  Society  in  Jamaica*  to  object — 

First,  To  the  equivocal  manner,  in  which  the  person  who  passed 
the  said  Resolutions  **  declare  their  belief,  that  Christianity  does  not 
interfere  with  the  civil  condition  of  Slaves,  as  Slavery  is  established  and 
regulated  by  the  Laws  of  the  British  West-Indies."  If  no  more  were 
meant  by  this,  than  that  all  Slaves,  brought  under  the  iuBaence  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  bound  by  its  precepts  to  obey  their  Masters  and  submit  to 
the  Authorities  of  the  State,  conscientiouBly  and  constantly,  tliis  is  no 
more  than  the  Missionaries  have  been  explicitly  instructed  to  teach,  and 
which  the  Committee  sacredly  enjoin  upon  them  to  inculcate  upon  all  to 
whom  their  ministrations  may  extend :  but  if  it  was  intended  as  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  systbh  of  Slavery,  '*  as  established  in  thi  West  Indies/' 
or  anywhere  else,  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  the  Committee 
and  'Uhe  Wesleyan  Body,"  whose  name  the  framers  of  the  Resolutions 
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have  thus  presumed  to  use  wUhoat  any  aatlMrity  whatever,  hold,  do 
SDch  opinioo ;  hot  while  they  feel  that  all  changes  in  such  a  System 
aught  to  emanate  solely  from  the  Leglslatnrey  they  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  Government  to  bring  the  practice  of  SJavery  to  an 
endy  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  prudently,  safely ,  and  with  a  just  consi- 
deration of  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned ;  and  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  men  merely  on  account  of  their  colour,  and  the  holding  of  hu- 
man  beings  in  imtbekimable  bandage,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Christianity. 

Sec^ndlify  That  the  Committee  feel  bound,  in  justice,  to  disavow  the 
sweeping  charge  made  against  persons  in  this  country,  comprehended 
under  the  general  terms  of  '^  Emancipatists  and  Abolitionists,"  in  the 
said  Resolutions ;  as  written  under  evident  ignorance  of  the  opinions  on 
that  subject  which  are  held  in  this  country,  by  those  excellent  and  be- 
nevolent men,  who  have  of  late  most  distinguished  themselves  by  advo- 
cating the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West-India 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  Slavery.    The  Com- 
mittee, conducting  the  Wesleyan  Missions,  take  no  part  In  such  discus- 
sions, as  not  being  embraced  by  their  onb  object,  which  is  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  Christian  Instruction  among  the  Blacli  and  Coloured  Popu- 
lation of  the  Colonies ;  but  they  can  never  permit  any  of  their  Mission- 
aries to  use  their  name  and  the  name  of  ''  the  Wesleyan  Body,"  in  cast- 
ing censures  upon  many  of  the  most  excellent  of  their  fellow-countiy- 
men,  by  representing  them  as  holding  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
Emancipation  of  Slaves,  and  forming  "  designs,"  which,  if  carried  Into 
effect,  would  produce  the  consequences  enumerated  in  the  very  un 
guarded  and  blameable  Resolution  referred  to.    The  character  and  ob- 
jects of  the  persons,  to  whom  allusion  is  there  made,  are  too  well  known 
by  the  Committee,  for  them  to  suffer  such  unjust  reflections  to  be  given 
to  the  world  in  their  name,  and  not  strongly  to  censure  the  said  Mission- 
aries for  thus  adopting  the  language  of  violent  party-men. 

Thirdly y  That  the  Committee  have  read  with  great  grief  the  very 
blameable  language  of  the  Fourth  of  the  said  Resolutions ;  though  they 
consider  the  whole  to  be  the  production  of  a  very  few  only  of  the  MiS' 
sionaries  in  Jamaica,  two  of  whom  had  been  placed  by  the  Conference, 
held  In  August  last,  under  censure,  one  being  recalled  and  the  other 
directed  to  remove  from  that  Island,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  party-feelings  excited  there  in  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  His  Miyesty's  Government  and  the  Proceedings  of 
the  British  Parliament :  and  that,  so  far  from  that  Resolution  speaking 
the  language  of  '^  the  Wesleyan  Body,"  as  it  most  unwarrantably  pro- 
fesses, that  Body,  while  it  has  exerted  itself  for  nearly  Forty  Years  to 
promote  the  Instruction  of  the  Slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  render 
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them  moral  and  peaceable,  has  always  distliii^ished  itself  at  heme  and 
abroad  by  ita  incnlcation  of  the  priaeiples  of  entire  obedience  to  Masters, 
Mac^istrates,  and  all  other  Legal  Aathoritte»;  yet,  after  the  examples  of 
its  venerable  Foonder,  who  was  among  the  first,  by  his  writings,  to  lift 
np  bis  voice  against  that  long-continaed  national  sin,  the  Trade  in  Slaves^ 
has  ever  regarded  the  System  of  Slavery  as  a  moral  evil  from  wliich  the 
Nation  was  bound  ultimately  to  free  itself;  and,  tiireoghoot  the  king- 
dom,  has  hailed,  with  the  greatest  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  the  inci« 
pient  measures  adopted  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  for  meliorating 
the  condition  of  that  class  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These  are  measures 
which,  as  a  reugiqus  Body,  they  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in ;  not  as 
connecting  <*  religion  with  politics,"  as  stated  in  the  Resolution ;  but  as 
they  are  essentially  condected  with  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morals, 
by  regulations  which  refer  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  Mar- 
riage of  Slaves,  and  to  their  general  Protection. 

The  Committee,  attentive  only  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Mis- 
sions confided  to  their  management,  would  not  have  ;thus  entered  upon 
these  topics,  had  they  not  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  publication  of 
the  Resolutions  in  question. 

They  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  menaces  with  which  their  Bfls-* 
sionaries  have  of  late,  been  visited  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica ;  the  ob- 
structions which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  in  some  places,  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry ;  the  refusal  of  Magistrates,  even  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  to  license  their  Missionaries,  without  any  legal  autho- 
rity for  so  doing ;  and  the  threats  of  their  expulsion  from  the  Island, 
which  have  of  late  been  frequently  resorted  to :  but  if  the  experience  of 
the  peaceable  effects  of  their  Missions  for  nearly  Forty  Years,  and  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  the  Instructions  of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  en- 
joining obedience  on  Slaves  and  respect  for  the  Local  Authorities,  have 
been  uniformly  observed  by  their  Missionaries  and  Societies— -facts  ac- 
knowledged by  many  respectable  and  impartial  persons  both  in  Jamaica 
and  in  the  other  Colonies,  whose  continued  friendship  to  their  Missions 
they  very  gratefully  record — are  not  admitted  as  sufficient'  reasons  for 
their  protection,  they  will  not  seek  it  in  any  case  by  becoming  parties  to 
the  passions  of  men,  nor  suffer  their  Missionaries  to  become  so  :  they 
will  not  compromise  the  principles  of  Christianity,  in  their  legitimate 
exposition,  to  obtain  favour.  In  the  quiet  and  simple  course  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Indies  better  men,  and  better 
servants,  and  better  subjects,  they  will  persevere :  and  if  they  suffer  for 
this  righteousness'  sako,  they  know  the  general  character  of  their  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  Societies  in  the  West  Indies  so  well,  that  they  will 
suffer  patiently,  until  their  case  be  redressed  by  the  justice  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  to  whom  they  have  never  looked  for  protection,  in 
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cases  of  peneeatlooi  in  vain.  To  that  protection,  and  to  the  public  feel- 
ing and  liberality  of  this  coantry,  they  can  with  confidence  leave  the 
Religions  Liberties  of  dieir  unmerous  Congregations  in  tlie  West-India 
Colonies,  and  those  of  tiie  Mbsionaries  wlio  are  there  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  l>est  interests  of  society  at  large.  - 

fi.  That  Copies  of  the  above  Resolotions  be  transmitted  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Eari  Bathorst,  one  of  his  Mi^esty's  principal  Secreta- 
ries, of  State;  and  to  His  Grace  The  Dnke  of  Manchester,  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica. 

(Signed) 

^  Gborob  Morlby, 

Richard  Watson,     ^  Suniariei. 
John  Mason, 


■■■} 
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Punishment  corporal,  84— seldom  inflicted  in  Jamaica  on  the  day  the  crime 
has  been  conunitted,  45. 

Ademption,  right  of,  254,  267— Spanish  law  of,  considered,  268. 

Registry  Bill,  221. 

Regulations  as  to  food,  clothing,  time  of  labour,  &c.  26. 

Religious  histruction  of  the  slaves,  121. 

Removal  of  slaves  from  one  island  or  colony  to  another,  65,  804. 

Roman  slavery,  32— and  colonial  compared,  81,  214. 

Rome  and  Grenada,  200. 

Rum,  passion  of  the  Africans  for,  848. 

Sale  of  slaves,  56— by  the  Provost  Marshal,  50. 

Sectarians,  why  received  in  the  West  Indies  with  distrust,  158. 

Self-defence,  on  what  ground  it  has  been  said  that  the;  slaves  are  deprived 
of  the  right  of,  110. 

Shand,  the  late  John,  214. 

Slave-masters,  are  Englishmen,  or  free  Negroes  and  Mnlattoesihe  best?  61. 

Slaves,  sold  in  families  and  allowed  to  choose  a  master,  56— getting  into 
fewer  hands  and  concentrating  oq  the  planUtions,  61  — lea^g  out  of, 
67— intercourse  of,  with  free  persons,  01— on  the  legal  protection  of,  98— 
notallowed  to  traffic  in  thestaple  of  their  master's  estate,and  why,  178— 
assembly  ofstrange  slaves  at  night,  1 84— trial  of  slaves  upon  criminal  acen- 
'  sations,howconductcd,107—goodeffectsofgivingthemlandfortheir sup- 
port, 261— will  not  often  buy  their  freedom,  when  able,  271— their  wealth, 
271— removal  of  tiiem  from  one  island  or  colony  to  another,  66, 804.    ^ 

Slavery,  how  aggravated  in  the  British  colonies,  20— a  constrained  servi- 
tude, but  not  a  service  without  wages,  26— hereditary ,  87— sources  of, 
and  illegal  importation  of  slaves,  221. 
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Society,  improyement  in  the  state  of,  in  Jamaica,  and  its  canses,  128. 

Spanish  colonies^  state  of  religion  in,  144, 146— Spanish  law  of  redeniptioB 
considered,  S68. 

Spell-keeping,  or  nlght-labonr  on  the  plantations,  416. 

Spirit  of  West  Indian  Society,  how  ascertained  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
867. 

Steam  engine,  negro  admiration  of  the,  2S9. 

Stephen,  Mr.,  consistency  of  his  remarks,  US — his  hostility  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  156 — ^his  contradictory  statements  regarding  the  people 
of  colour,  204— founds  on  old  and  obsolete  laws,  267— while  he  admits 
that  he  has  passed  over  the  recent  melleratlng  nets,  S9T . 

Stonn  of  1816,  SSS. 

Sunday  school  for  slaved,  122. 

Superiority  of  the  white  people,  how  viewed  by  the  Negroes,  222. 

Tax  upon  manumissions  in  Jamaica,  268. 

Taylor,  Simon,  Esq.,  anecdote  of  the  late,  6). 

Time  allowed  slaves  to  ealtivate  their  land,  26. 

Trade,  colony,  remarks  on,  276. 

Trial  of  slaves  upon  criminal  accusations,  and  report  of  a  trial,  191. 

United  States  of  America,  state  of  slavery  in  the,  63. 

Vagrancy  and  theft,  17S. 

Vegetable  life,  exuberance  of  in  the  tropics,  SSI. 

Washington,  General,  enfranchised  his  slaves  by  will,  62. 

Wealth  of  the  slaves,  271. 

Wesleyan  missionaries,  14S,  187,  449. 

Whip,  used  in  punishing  slaves,  42. 

Women,  negro,  pregnant  or  having  yoong  chUdren,  work  required  of,  S18, 

4SS. 
Workhouses,  216. 
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?tiB  demand  for  this  law  has  occaaioned  the  pvblioation  of  a  seoond  edition,  vn 
Which  any  tXPOfn^I^cal  erron  which  may  have  escaped  in  the  last  have  been  cor- 
rected. It  has  been  attentively  compared  with  the  original,  therefore  its  accuracy 
may  be  relied  on^ 

\sk  this  edition,  all  the  new  claoses  are  pointed  out  by  marginal  notes,  and  the 
amendments  to  former  enactments  are  printed  in  Italics*  Those  clauses  of  laws  re- 
pealed by  the  new  Act,  but  incorporated  in  it,  are  also  distinguished. 

Besides  the  Acts  thus  incorporated,  there  are  several  which  relate  to  s^fives  and 
not  included  in  the  new  enactments  ;  such  are :  the  Acts  by  which  Curates  arc  t^\^- 
blished,  and  providing  for  the  religious  instmotion  of  slaves— rthe  Act  to  amend  the 
law  relative  to  Coroners,  which  passed  in  1817,  inflicting  a  penalty  on  owners,  &c'. 
who  neglect  to  inform  the  Coroner  of  the  sudden  death  of  any  of  their  slaves,  and 
directiDg  the  Coroner  to  proceed  in  such  cases,  as  in  like  instances  of  the  deaths  of 
white  and  free  persons. 

The  enactments  inooiporated  are — 
67  Geo.  3.  chim.  26,  commonly  called  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law,  all  the  beneficial 
provisions  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  new  law,  as  is  staled  explicitly  in  the  suc- 
ceeding commfntaiy. 
a  €^eo.  4»  chap.  16,  enacted  to  prevent  sentence  of  death  on  slaves  b^ing  carried  into 
effect  without  the  Governor's  warrant,  excepting  in  cases  of  rebellion.  There  is  an 
amendment  to  this  law  thus  consolidated,  (as  stated  in  the  commentary)  relative  to 
transpoitation. 

3  Geo.  chap.  21,  requiring  slaves  to  be  properiy  clothed,  and  prohibiting  slaves  being 
employed  on  Sundays,  without  their  owner's  consent 

4  Geo.  4.  chap»  16,  declaratory,  that  rape  of  a  slave  is  a  felony,  without  benefit  of 
defyy. 

6  OeOb  4.  chlq[K  21,  enacted  to  enable  penoni  ]iavin|[  only  a  limited  or  incnmt^ered 
fteelMld  interest  in  slaves  to  manumise  them.  This  law  as  consolidaled,  inelndes 
tenants  for  life,  mortgagees,  &c  and  by  an  amendment  sent  down  by  the  Council, 
an  extension  is  made  to  the  cases  ol  /«mtf-ceven»  and  minora  ;  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  consideration  money  to  be  veated  in  the  purohase  of  other  slaves 
snlgect  to  tike  like  limitations  and  incumbrances. 

5  €^.  4.  chap.  iK2,  prohibiting^  levies  of  slaves  on  Salnrdaya»  so  tt^t  they  may  not 
be  impeded  going  to  market 

6  Geo.  4.  chap.  10,  enabling  slaves  to  reoeive  beeneils. 

The  principal  alterations  m  the  slave  law,  are  first  the  admiokm  of  slaves  to  give 
evidenee  against  all  free  persons,  (which  capability  Momesquien  says,  is  incompatible 


*  TUsPrelhoe  is  «ctracted  from  the  edition  of  the  Slave  Law  puhilshsd  by  Mr.  Lnma^  and 
thenunncr  adopted  by  him  of  noticiflganandnMBts,  by  piiatiBg  thmi  hi  the  context  io  Itattct, 
has  also  bem  followed. 

These  dacldstloas  whh  the  Commmlsry  aad  Neim  "we  pesviswrty  published,  end  wMoh  si- 
te aocenpaDy  this  leooad  editicn,  will  oaable  any  pofson  at  aU  talflnsied  hi  the  leglshitlon  of 
tUsCetay  with  regard  to  sUives,  pcrfoetfy  to  wdeisliiid  the  mAM* 


ir 


%ith  a  «latc  of  «latery:)*  an  entire  new  mode  of  tryinjc  slaves  :t  the  abolition  of  Sunday 
markets  inamanner  analog^onstothe  English  practice :  i  ncouragement  of  marriage ; 
the  recognition  and  protection  ofthe  right  of  slaves  to  personal  pn  perty — a  right  long 
sanctioned  and  made  sacred  by  usage:  the  entire  prohibition  of  branding  slaves :  the  li- 
mitation of  punishment;  the  niaintenance  oTold  intirm  slaVes:  ciauses  to  prevent  or  de- 
tect and  punish  the  harbouring  of  slaves,  or  enabling  them  to  avoid  apprehension  by 
means  of  forged  tickets:  to  punish  gambling:  tp  remove  clerks  ofthe  peaoe  for  malfeaz- 
ancc  or  incapacity;  to  provide  for  the  case  when  slaves  cannot  be  transported,  by  cou- 
tining  them  in  the  workhouse:  to  pro\  ide  for  the  release  of  such  as  have  been  sentenced 
to  t^e  workhouse  for  life,  but  have  correctly  behaved  themselves  for  three  years  ;  to 
prevent  preaching  in  the  night  time  to  slaves,  except  in  licensed  places  until  8  p* 
M. :  to  prevent  moliey  contributions  being  raised  by  preachers  from  the  slaves :  mak- 
ing an  advertisement  in  the  County  papers,  sufficient  notice  of  a  trial  where  the  ow- 
ner of  a  slave  charged  with  any  offence  cannot  be  found  ;  and  several  other  modifica- 
tion and  amendments  pointed  out  in  the  annexed  comment. 

Thoso  clauses  in  the  consolidated  slave  law  of  1817,  which  prohibited  slaves  from 
possessing,  horses,  &g.,  and  lliose  giving  premiunos  to  the  mothers  of  children^  the 
nurses  and  midwives,  arc  not  re-enacted. 

The  premium  for  the  birth  of  children  is  not  continued,  because  it  practically  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  jealousy  and  ilUwill  amongst  the  slaves  on  a  property ;  the  mother 
who  had  lost  her  child  before  the  age.  when  the  premium  was  received^  envying  her 
more  fofteinate  fellow  servant,  and  in  many  cases  inducing  abortii^ns. 

The  amendments  to  re-enacted  clauses  ofthelawof  1817,  and  tlie  general  nature 
ofthe  new  law  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  following  commentary'. — They  are  shortly  as 
foiiuw : — 

**  Clergymen  to  baptize  and  marry  withont  fee  <ir  reward  ;  instead  of  a  genefh!  pe- 
nalty of  £50  for  neglect  in  clothing,  a  penalty  is  iofllotcd  of  £5  for  each  slave  not  pro- 
perly clothed,  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner ;  allowance  in  money  or  provi- 
sions enforced  where  there  are  no  negro  grounds ;  anthorising  the  sale  of  diseased 
8laves,(in  custody  ofthe  mar^aJls,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expencejshould  they 
recover;  to  keep  separate  from  ranaways,  or  criminBls,  slaves  committed  to  work- 
houses on  complaints  of  ill  treatment,  until  enquiry  can  be  made ;  persons  fined  for  im- 
'  proper  punishments  may  be  committed  to  gaol  in  default  tff  payment ;  the  punishment 
of  deatli  for  attempting  to  depart  the  island,  or  for  compfmsing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  a  white  person,  ahoHslted ;  Uie  hours  of  amasement  rxt<  nd^d  from  ton  to  twelve  at 
night ;  and  makuig  it  the  duty  ot  rectors  and  curat  *s  to  attt*nd  criminals  under  8«*ntence 
ofdrath." 

"  By  f^numorating  the  above  important  improvements  to  the  Slave  Code  of  this  is- 
land, whioh  havetaken  place  in  so  short  a  period,  all  doubt  must  be  removed  ofthe 
-  Mnceredispositionofitsinhabitantstograntevery  indulgence  to  the  slave  which  can 
b;?  conceded  with  safety,  or  which  may  be  consist«*nt  with  that  indispensible  coercion 
nec^  ssary  to  enforce  all  human  labour,  where  no  apprehension  exists  of  the  want 
ofthe  nrcessaries  of  life,  which  the  owner  is  by  law  obliged  to  supply.  In  th«»  same 
manner  do«s  the  nation  provide  for  soldiers,  and  if  from  them  is  removed  the 
dread  of-  punishment,  what  would  become  of  that  discipline  which  has  rendered 
th^^ra  the  bulwark  ofthe  state  ?  The  poor  peasant,  in  England,  if  ho  will  not  work,  is 
dismissed  with  hi9  family  to  starvation  hy  cold  and  hunger,  of  which  many  of  them 
miserably  pi  rish  ;  and,  too  oft«  n,  when  he  is  willing  to  woi-k,  from  the  want  of  em- 
jiloyment,  he  su  ffers  the  same  melancholy  ftitip.^ 


*  This  admission  is  restricted  to  slaves  who  are  baptised,  except  if  white  or  free  persons 
associate  thc^inselves  in  crimes  with  slaves,  when  the  evidence  of  their  arc:omplices  ;  whether 
tMkptlBed  of  Dr%,  is  *vmlia  against  them.  -This  degradatioD  of  a  free  arcomptioe  of  slaves  Is  ta- 
^ea^from  the  Triaidad  order  in  Council,  ^d  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Looan. 

+  The  removal  of  the  trials  of  slaves  from  the  Courts,  commonly  called  SlaveCcmrts,  aadpnt* 
XbkK  th^m  aiidei<  the  juHadWitkoii  ofctkie  Coafte  of  Quarter  Sessions,  thereby  giving  them  the  ba- 
netit  of  a  Grand  Jury,  and.  directing  the  app<initm«at  of  persons  to  defend  them,  is  an  mltcn* 
iion  in  the  Laws,  which  wa  UlHik  far  •ryrthi^ir  aay.  other. , 


SECOND  EDITION, 


COMMENTARY 


ON  THE 


NEW   SLAVE    LAW* 


f  I)  77«w  clause  repeals  several  enactments,  hut  the  effect  of  these  repealed  laws,  with 
several  beneficial  extensions  are  consolidated  in  the  subsequent  clauses  of  this  law.  The 
alterations  will  be  pointed  out  in  notes  as  the  reader  proceeds, 

(2)  The  second  clause  of  the  new  slave  law  declares  the  act  (25  Geo,  3,  cap,  8.)  still  in 
force.  This  act  prevents  "  slaves  standing  charged  with  any  crime  or  offence  fitom.  awiiU 

itiff  themselves  on  their  trials  of  manumissions  granted  them  after  the  commission  of  the 
^rrime  or  offence  with  which  they  stand  so  charged^' 

(3)  7'his  clause  was  the  second  in  the  former  consolidated  sbwe  law,  and  only  differs 
from,  it  by  directing  baptisms  to  be  without  fee  or  reward. 

(4)  l^his  clause  merely  enacts^  that  the  marriages  qf  sUmex  shall  be  tp%thout  fie,  and 
by  their  owner's  cpn^ent. 

(5)  Tliis  clause  only  consolidates  the  9th  section  ofB  Geo.  2,  cap^  6,  which  enmcts  that 
families  of  slaves  levied  on  are  not  to  be  separated.. 

(6)  Abolishes  Suntlay  markets  after  \\a.m,  excepting  in  eases  of  druggists,  and  a  few 
other  exceptions  enumerated  in  the  clause.  This  provision  is  new,  and  in  cQViformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England  relative  to  the  Sabbath, 

(7)  Prohibits  levies  of  slaves  on  Saturdays,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attend  r^igiouf 
duties  on  Sundays^    This  clause  is  only  a  consolidation  of  ^  Gett,  4,  cap.  2^ 

(8)  Directs  that  slaves  shall  have  one  day  in  every  fortnight,. except  in  crop  time,  bui 
ett  least  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  exeUmve  of  Sundays, 
under  a  penalty  of  £30  on  the  overseer,  Sfc,  This  clause  is  similar  to  the  4  of  the  re-- 
pealed  consolidated  slave  law  of  IS\6. 

(9)  Prohibits  persons  from  employing  the  slaves  of  othere^  and  is  «  re^enaeiment  of 
ilie  4  clause  of  Z  Geo,  4,  cap.  21. 

(10)  Directs  that  slaves  shall  not  be  compelled  to  ioork  on  Sundays^  even  in  eritp  time. 
This  is  further  than  the  Berbice  order  in  council  goes,  for  that  allows  potting  cf  sugar  ^ 
and  any  other  necessary  work  on  that  day.  This  clause  also  prohibtte  the  mill  from 
being  put  about  from  7  p,  m,  on  Saturday  to  5  a*  m.  on  Monday.  It  is  a  re^enactrnent  of 
the  5  clause  of  the  repealed  law  of  1816. 

(11)  Requires  the  slaves  to  be  furnished  with  grounds  or  weekly  alhwam^e  of  3f 
4d,     It  re-enacts  the  6  clause  of  the  law  o^  1816. 

(12)  Requires  that  the  slaves  shall  have  proper  clothing.  It  differs  from  the  7  clause 
of  the  repealed  law  o/ 1816  by  making  the  penalty  of£b  for  each  slave  neglected  to  be 
clothed,  in  place  of  a  general  penalty  of  £100,  and  makes  it  recoverable  sumanarily 
before  three  justices. 

(13)  Hct^uircs  the  otLner  or  overseer^  ^-c.  onQbth  Mttreh  in  each  yeat    fjler,  1827f  to, 


ffive  in  nn  account  oft  he  H$gro  clothing ;  and  mmke  return  to  the  vestries  at  the  same  time^ 
that  he  hat  inspected  the  grounds  ;  and  also  requires^  in  addition  to  the  enstmrnary  return^ 
that  where  there  are  no  negro  grounds  the  oumer  shall  swear  the  slave  receives  his  weekly 
allowance  Ss,  4d.  The  return  under  this  clause  will  not  be  reared  till  28tA  Mareh^ 
1828.  The  returns  of  clothing^  4'c.  tUl  then,  will  be  made  under  the  former  enactments 
^s  usual, 

(t4)  A  clause  enoftina  that  where  the  slaves  are  less  than  fortg,  the  penaltif  en 
hreech  of  12  and  13  shau  be  ene  half,  [£50]  bnt  recovered  summarilg.  Similar  to  SGeo» 
4.  cap.  21,  sec.  2« 

(16)  ^  new  clause  and  very  important.  It  recognises  the  right  of  slanes  to  personal 
property,  and  gives  it  a  further  protection  thap  that  of  free  persons,  by  indicting  m 
penalty  of  £\0  on  the  person  trespassing  on  it,  in  addition  to  the  value,  to  be  recovered 
summarily.  There  is  a  proviso,  that  slaves  are  not  hereby  authorised  to  keep  cattle, 
ifc.  on  owners  or  other  persons  lands  without  fermission* 

(16)  Recognises  the  right  of  slmves  to  receive  bequests  of  personal  property,  hui  not 
to  sue  or  he  sued.  It  is  a  new  consolidation  of  the  repealed  6  Geo,  4,  cap*  19.  To  this 
part  of  the  new  law,  an  amendment  was  sent  down  by  the  council,  on  motion  of  the  at^ 
tomeu-general,  tdpive  the  owners,  or  in  their  default  the  eustodes,  the  right  of  suing 

for  slams  as  prochein  amis,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the^  assembly,  as  inconsistent  witk 
slavery,  and  opening  a  door  to  endless  litigation, 

(17)  Mothers  having  eix  of  their  own  or  adopted  children  are  exempted  from  hard 
labour,  and  their  owners  from  taxes.    Similar  to  12  clause  of  law  of  1816. 

(18)  Sick  and  infirm  slaves  are. to  he.  maintained  at  tkeir  owners  expense,  and  if  they 
wander  about  with  his  mr  his  agent's  permission^  such  owner  or  agent  is  suMect  to  » 
penalty  of£!30,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  slave  tsi  the  workhouse — simuar  to  lA 
elause  ofUtw  of  1816. 

(19)  Diseased  or  destitute  manumitted  persons  are  to  receive  parochial  relief;  to  be 
passed  to  their  respective  parishes;  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  under  regulations  of  the 
justices.     This  clause  is  14  •/  the  law  of  1816. 

(20)  Is  the  same  as  the  15  of  the  law  of  1816,  and  by  it,  manumised  persons  settled 
under  clause  19  msnf  claim  all  oenefit  of  manumission-bond,  directed  by  15,  Geo,  S,  cap. 
18,  as  fully  as  if  same  had  been  entered  into. 

(21)  Imposes  a  penalty  of  £100  on  the  owner  not  giving  persons  manumitted  by  hint 
£10  a-yeoTj  which  penalty  is  to  be  paid  the  churchwardens,  and  out  of  it  they  are  to^ 
^pport  the  manumttted  person. 

(22)  Goods  of  owners  so  monumising  at  any  time  Hable  to  parochial  charge  of  main^ 
taining  such  if^rm  persons — similar  to  16  clause  of  law  0/I8I6. 

(28)  It^rm  and  valueless  slaves  of  insolvents  levied  on  to  be  sent  to  the  parish  of 
owner,  and  suworted  at  parochial  charge — the  same  as  17  of  law  of  1816. 

(24)  Recorttof  proceeding,  under  24  clause,  to  indemnify  provost  marshal — the  same 
as  18  of  law  of  1816 ;  but  a  new  proviso  is  inserted,  that  if  slave  becomes  valuable^ 
worhkouse^ke^^  to  report  to  provost  marshal,  and  supreme  court  to  order  sale. 

(25)  Slaves  with  yaws,  Src.  not  to  wander  atfout,  under  penaltv  of  £20 — the  same  as 
li9oflawof^Q\6.  >  i—  ;r   ^ 

(26)  Slaves  to  have  half  an  hour,  for  breakfast  and  two  hours  for  dinner  ;  not  to  be 
compelled  to  JMd  labour  till  Jive  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  at  night,  except  during 
crop,  under  penalty  of  £60— same  as  ^  of  law  of  1816. 

(27)  Holiimys  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  to  be  allowed;  but  not  more 
ikon  three  in  succession,  under  penalty  of  £5 — same  as  21  of  law  of  1816. 

(28)  Slmves  informing  against  persons  karbouring  runaways,  to  receive  reward  not 
less  than  20t.  nor  more  than  40s<^differs  from  22  of  1816^  by  ineresuii^  the  mtntimim 
MS  weU  as  nutximum  of  the  reward. 

(29)  Slsmes  killing  or  taking  slave  in  rebellion,  to  receive  reward  of  £3  if  killing,  and 
-£5  if  taking  alive,  and  a  blue  coat  from  churchwardens,  who  are  to  He  reimbursed  by  re^ 
ceioer^eneral'—eame  as  23  of  1816. 

(SO)  Murder  of  slave  punished  with  death  ;  not  to  work  corruption  of  blood  orforfei- 
inre    smme  as  24  of  1816. 

(31)  Carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  slave,  wnJier  ten,  punished  with  death^-^ame  «« 
4  Geo.  4,  os^.  15,  see,  I,;  passed  in  consequence  of  Simpson's  cosck 
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(92)  lU^pt' «»  fitmA  JtM^piifik'JM  with  dsatk  ;  no  eorrupHan  &f  Hood  or  for/ntw^ 
to  emuo — MJiM  as  4  GO0*  4^  «i^  1^  uc.  % 

(3d)  Ownor  or  otkor  ptr§om^  iy  whom  slmooi  art  nuihreatod  or  hranded,  to  he  pufUsh^ 
od  with  fine  or  imprioonmoniy  or  hoth;  metion  of  dmnuufe$  nmjf  he  hrought  hy  owner ^ 
where  other  person  kmo  mmhremtod  tho  dmoe;  tn  mtrodom  oaeee  4^  maltreatment  hy  own- 
er^ slave  to  be  madefreey  and  to  reeeioe  £10  per  omiiimi  from  the  parish,  to  which  pa- 
rish the  fine  o/£l06  on  owner  is  to  he  paid  m  such  eases  ;  slave  maltreated  to  he  sent  la 
the  worbkomse  h^  anyjnstiee  of  the  peaee^  hut  iu>t  worked  or  confined  with  slaves  under 
pmnishmeutf  tilt  special  sessions  meet,  and  such  justice  to  report  to  custos  or  senior  ma- 
pistratet  who  to  convene  special  sessions  of  not  less  than  three  JHSticet;  who,  if  they  find 
complaint  frivolous,  to  punish  complainant,  hut  if  it  he  well  founded  to  tahe  recog- 
nizances^ ire,  and  to  remand  slavee  to  workhouse,  till  legal  uneeting  of  justices;  and  vestry,, 
who  to  he  a  council  of  protection,  and  if  they  see  cause,  to  prosecute  offender  to  effect,  at 
expence  of  parisk,  and  empowered  to  sue  owner  for  costs;  keeper  cf  workhouse,  to  pro- 
duee  slaves  to  the  special  sessions  ef  three  justices,  oP  to  council  of  protection,  under  pe- 

/rhis  clause  differs  from  the  36  obtuse  of  the  law  of  1816,  hy  prohihitxhg  hrandtng^ 
and  hu  appointing  a  special  sessions  of  three  justices,  who  are  to  decide  whether  there  is 
suffietent  ground  to  send  the  offence  to  a  council  of  protection,  appointed  according  to  tho 
same  provisions  as  in  the  25  of  the  law  of  1816. 

(3i)  Imposes  a  penalty  on  the  justices  and  vestry^  not  attending  the  council  of  pro- 
tection. 

7^is  is  a  new  enacting  clause^ 

(35)  Any  Justice  on  view  or  infhrmation  of  slave  heing  maltreated,  to  send' for  same^ 
and  if  fact  u  so,  to  send- slave  to  mforkkouse,whcre  he  is  not  to  he  worked,  till  further  en- 
quiry u  made — same  as  26  of  law  of  1816. 

(36)  Slaves  not  to  receive  move  than  ten  lashes,  except  in  presence  of  oumer  or  over- 
seer, Sfc.  nor  in  such  presence  more  than  thirty-nine,  nor  until  recovered  frofii  former 
whipping,  under  penalty,  Sfc. — same  as  27  of  law  oflSl6. 

(37)  Stave  not  to  he  sent  to  workhouse  for  more  than  ten  days,  or  td  receive  more 
than  twenty  lashes  therein^  without  order  of  justice  /  further  punishment  of  slave  under 
such  circumstances  vrohihited. 

A  new  clause,  which  hy  limiting  puhlie  punishment  hy  a  dispassionate  person,  encou- 
rages its  iT^iction  hy  the  owner  who  must  of  necessity  he  less  dispassionate, 

(38)  Justices  to  enquire  into  complaint  or  prohahle  information,  that  a  slave  is  im- 
properly punished,  and  to  proceed,  if  true,  according  to  taw — if  frivolous  to  punish  in- 
formants 

SimUar  to  28  of  law  of  1 816. 

(30)  No  collar,  jrc.  to  he  fixed  on  slavCy  hut  hy  order  of  a  magistrate,  on  incoMgihlo 
runaways,  or  those  accustomed  to  commit  depredations  on  grounds.  In  all  othev  cases 
justice  to  cause  suck  collar,  Src  to  he  removed  under  a  penalty  of  £\00 

Similar  to  29  rf  law  of  1816. 

(40)  Slaves,  except  wMn  going  to  market,  not  to  go  out  from  owner's  plantation,  or 
to  travel  from  ime  town  to  another  without  a  ticket  specially  worded,  under  penalty  on 
owner,  overseer,  ^e.  unless  ke  prove  on  oatk  that  sucn  slave  went  away  without  his  con-, 
sent ;  in  such  ease  justice  to   order  punishment ;  penalty  on  justice  neglecting  duty^ 
Similar  to  QO  of  law  of  1916. 

(41)  Ticket  not  to  exceed  one  coHendar  months 
Similar  to  31  of  law  of  1816. 

(42)  Slave  ahsent  five  days  without  a  ticket,  or  found  eight  miles  from  place  where 
hetonging,  to  he  deemed  a  rususway^  except  slaves  going  to,  and  returning  from,  mar- 
ket. 

Similar  to  62  of  law  of  1816. 

(43)  Rumaaoays  for  ahove  six  months  to  he  sentenced  to  hard  lahour  or  transporta- 
tionr 

Similar  to  03  of  law  of  1816. 

(44)  Runaways  for  time  not  exceeding  tixmontks  tried  summarily,  and  punished  with 
whipping  or  hard  lahour:  if  incorrigible,  tried  as  if  runaway  for  ahove  six  months^ 
sinulw  to  64  of  law  of  1816. 

(45)  Slavis  harbouring  runaways,  or  giving  them  false  tickets,  to  he  punished  at  tourk 
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iirettiy  not  extending  to  life — diffen  from  66  of  1816  hy  providing  for  ehves  gimingf 
each  other  fictitious  tickets  f  and  hg  referring  to  the  new  mode  of  trial  bg  quarter  sessions  j. 
or  special  slave  courts y  instead  of  the  common  slave  courts,  superseded  bg  the  new  law 
in  a  subsequent  clause, 

(46)  Free  persons  harbouring  runaways  fined  and  imprisoned^  and  to  pay  hire  of 
slave,  at  3s,  id.  per  dag,  recoverable  in  quarter  sessions.    Proviso,  that  prosecution  mag 
be  had  under  the  inveigling  act.This  is  a  new  provision  to  prevent  harbouring  of  slaves 
by  free  persons. — See  4  clause  of  the  inveigling  act,  (36  Geo.  3,  cap.  10.  J 

(47)  Justices  to  grant  warrant  against  runaways  and  harbourers,  being  slaves.    Per- 
sons so  authorised,  by  such  warrants,  giving  notice  to  owners,  may  forcibly  enter  into  ne-  • 
gro  houses  to  search.     Proviso  that  warrant  be  executed  by  a  constable  or  white  or 
other  special  constable.     This  is  a  clause  to  enable  justices  to  enforce  the  46lA. 

(48)  Persons  giving  slaves  fictitious  tickets  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or- 
both.  This  clause  is  similar  to  the  32  and  33  of  the  law  of\Sl6,  whieh  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  white  and  other  free  persons  committing  this  offence.  The  punishment  of 
transportation  for  this  offence  is  also  taken  away,  and  authorises  trial  by  quarter 
sessions, 

(49)  Persons  apprehending  runaways  to  receive  a  reward  oflOs,  and  mile  money,  ls„ 
for  first  five  miles,  and  6d,  after.  Proviso,  that  not  to  be  an  addition  to  reward  other- 
wise given  maroons.  Proviso,  not  to  deprive  maroons  of  reward  of  40s.  This  clause  is 
similar  to  the  66  of  the  law  of  ISW. 

(50)  Runaways  to  be  carried  to  owner  or  justice,  who  to  commit   to  workhouse,  and" 
the  keeper  to  pay  said  reward  and  mile  money,  under  penalty — similar  to  67  of  the  law- 
0/1816. 

(51)  Runaways  to  be  advertised  on  oath  under  penalty.     Workhouse-keeper  to  receive  ' 
from  owner  the  ckarges  and  fees.    Printers^  accounts,  authenticated  on  oath,  paid  by- 
treasurer  of  workhouse.     Workhousc'keeper  may , detain  slaves  for  charges  and  fees. — 
Workhouse-keeper  alone  to  attest  on  oath  that  charges  are  legal.     Proviso,  owners  of 
slaves  sent  to  workhouse  under  any  sentence  not  to  pay  fees. — Similar  to  68  of  law  of 
1816. 

(52)  Workhouse  and  gaol  keepers  to  find  slaves  food,  and  clothing  if  necessary,  «ft-» 
der  penalty. — The  same  as  69  of  law  o/^  181  ^'. 

(53)  Persons  in  workhouse  alleging  themselves  to  be  free,  custes  or  senior  justice  to 
convene  special  sessions  qfnot  less  than  three  justices t  and  to  give  public  noti<fe  of  their 
meeting.  If  person  appears  free  to  dischar%e  him,  otherwise  to  remand  him.  Proviso, 
tliat  such  decision  not  to  prejudice  title  of  such  person  to  freedom  t  or  of  alleged  owner, 
^'i he  same  as  70  of  law  of  lb}6, 

(54.)  JSiaves  not  to  be  sold  out  of  workhouses  witJiouta  certificate  of  justices  at  speciat 
sessions  ;  otherwise  sale  void. — The  same  as  71  of  law  of}S\t*,  This  clause  seems  to  re- 
fer  to  the  case  of  slaves  alleging  themselves  to  be  free,  but  the  context  der  lores  that  no 
slave  shall  be  sold  without  such  investigation  before  a  special  session  of  ihree  justices  and' 
their  certificate  to  that  effect.  ^  WorkIiou>e  keepers  ought  to  read  this  clause  more  at- 
tentively than  they  genera  tig  do 

(55.)  Workhouie-keeper  receiving  Replevin,  Replegiando,  Src,  to  advertise  same,  and 
name,  marhs^  Sfc,  of  slave  for  four  weeks,  under  pain  of  fine.  Charges  to  be  paid  by  owner 
recovering.  Notice  ^intent  to  defend  action  oeing  given,  the  workhouse-keeper  to  de- 
tain alleged  slave ;  Unless  security  be  offh'ed,  and  notice  thereof  given' — Similar  to 
72  of  law  of  1616. 

(56  )  Slaves  going  off  the  island  or  conspiring  so  to  do,  and  slaves  abetting  others,  to 
be  punished  as  court  directs,  not  extending  to  life. — Similar  to  74  of  law  ofl6i6,but 
differs  by  preventing  sentence  of  death  being  passed. 

(57.)  Pree  persons  aiding  slaves  in  going  off  the  island,  fined  300/.  and  imprisoned  at 
court's  discretion,  not  exceeding  twelve  months, — This  clause  differs  from  75  and  'S6  of 
law  0^1816,  by  making  no  difference  between  white  and  other  free  offenders.  By  the 
repealed  law,  coloureafree  offenders  were  punished  with  transportation,  and  on  their 
return^  with  death,  but  white  offenders  were  fined  and  imprisoned — by  the  present  enact- 
pient  the  punishmmt  of  all  classes  of  free  offenders  is  limited  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(58.^  Accessart/  may  be  convicted  before  pi  xncipah^-The  same  as  77  of  law  of  1816. 

(09')  Stqvtt  not  i ,  travel  nUk  dogs  or  ncapons,  or  to  Kunt  nith  dtudtg  nccponsy  ariihoa/t 


permiifrom  owniVj  or  whiti  perion  deputed  bf  onrner  ;,  punuhment  not  io  extend  to  life, 
or  transportation  for  life, — Same  at  78  of  law  <j/*  1816: 

(eo,)  Oftnere^  overgcert  ^e,  to  prevent  drum  beating,  ^S(c,  by  strange  elates^  or  to  give 
notice  to  next  magistrate  or  commissioned  officer^  under  penalty  of  £,60,  Proviso,  in- 
formation  io  be  laid  in  fourteen  days. —  Same  as  54  q/  law  of  1816. 

(61,)  Officers,  civil  and  military^  to  suppress  such  assemblies  and  drummings,  and  to 
enter  plantation,  Sfc.for  that  purpose, — Same  as  S6  qflaw  of  1816. 

C^J  Owner,  overseer,  See,  steering  assemblies  of  slaves,  beating  of  drums,  Sfc.  to  be 
imprisoned.  li\formati0n  to  be  laid  in  fourteen  days,.  Owner,  Sfc.  may  allow  slaves  of 
plantation  only,  to  divert  themselves,  but  not  to  use  warlike  instruments.  Proviso,  that 
such  amusement  to  end  by  twelve  at  night,-'-Same  as  86  of  law  of  1816,  with  this  difference^ 
that  by  the  repealed  Law  the  amusement  of  slaves  must  cease  at  ten  at  nig/U  and  the  funr 
enactment  extends  the  time  to  twelve, 

(OS,J  Negro  burials  to  be  ended  before  sun^set,  under  penalty^  on  owners .  overseer.  Sec. 
If  burials  in  towns  or  savannas,  Sfc.free  persons  in  wlrose  house  is  the  assembly,  to  befncd' 
and  slaves  whipped. — This  clause  defers  from  87  of  law  qf  1816  by  the  trial  cf  the  slave 
being  before  three  or  more  justices  instead  eftwo  or  more, 

{G^,J  Free  persons  suffering  unlawful  assembly ,  fined  and  imprisoned..  Information, 
to  be  laid  injourteen  days. — Similar  to  88  inflate  of  1816. 

C66.J  Free  persons  or  slaves  suffering  gaming  with  slaves  in  their  house,  to  be  carried 
b^ore  justice.  Slaves  to  be  whipped,  aud  free  persons  sent  to  gaol.  This.  is.  an  improvo^ 
ment  and  addition  to  the  law  of  1816. 

(66)  Manumission  bonds  dispensed  with  in  devises  of  freedom  ;  bat  estate  of  testator 
liable  for  annuity  to  emancipeUed.  Freedom  by  will  at  once  established.  Proviso,  not  to 
exempt  liability  to  testator^ s  uebts.  This  clause  is  similar  to  41  qf  law  of  1816,  but  deles. 
the  proviso  requiring  devises  qf  manumissions  to  be  under  will,  so  executed  as  to  pass  real 
estates,  and  on  the  contrary  enacts,  that  Slaves  may  be  maaumised  under  will,  so  execut- 
ed as  to  pass  personalties. 

(67)  Persons  possessing  limited  freehold  interests  in  slaves  may  manumise^  thiem.  To 
apply  to  custos  or  senios  magistrate,  and  if  interested,  to  other  magistrate,  with  statement 
on  oath  qf  limitations,  Sfc.  Two  other  justices  to  be  associaUd,  Three  valuators  appointed. 
Proviso^how  feme  coverts  are  to  give  consent,  ff  absentee,  her  appearance  dispensed  with,. 
Proviso,  that  intention  of  such  manumission  be  advertised.^'This  clause  is  founded  on  the 
repealed  law  6  Geo.  4,  cap.  21,  sec.  1  ;  but  its  provisions  ai^  inore  extensive,  inconsequence 
q/' amendments  sent  down  by  the  council,  on  motion  qf  the  attorney-general,  applying  to 
eases  of  feme  coverts,  minors.  See. 

(66)  Receiver-general-  to  receive  valuation  (on  authority  from  custos.  Sec.)  paying  six 
percent,  so  long  as  in  his  possession. — This  clause  is  simitar  to  6  Geif.  4,  eap.^1^  sec..^ 

CQ9J  Receiver-general  to  give  eertyicate  thai  valuation  has  been  paid  him,  and  magis- 
trate tagire  or  dm"  for  ma,numission, — This  clause  contains  the  form  qf  the  manumission 
pfa  stave  made  free  in  pursuance  <(/*  £4e  66,  67,  68,  and  60  elausesy  and  is  similar  to  5 

Geo.  4,  cap.  91,  sec.  8. 

(70)  Order  qf  manumission,  valuation,  and  certiHeateof  receiver-general  to  he  recorded^ 
and  not  delivered  out  but  on  order  of  court.  Attested  copy  evidenco.  This  clause  is  simi- 
lar to  5  Geo.  4,  cap.  21,  sec.  4. 

(71)  yaluation  paid  receiver-general,  applicable  to  order  of  court  qf  chancery  or  su*^ 
preme  court.  Sul^ect  to  the  same  incumbrances,  and  qf  the  same  nature*  as  slave.  Court 
may  order  interest  or  principal  U>  be  paid  according  to  rights  of  parties.  It  is  similar 
to  5  Ceo.  4,  cap.  21,  sec.  5. 

(72)  Slaves  #•  manumised  by  tenant  for  Vfe,  dying  before  tenant  for  life,  and  if  a  fe- 
male leaving  no  isrue  surviving  tenant  for  life,  whole  valuation  shall  be  deemed  property 
of  tenant  for  life.  Not  to  prejudice  claims  against  persons  limiting  slave  i^  settlement, 
or  qf  creditors  qf  tenant  for  life.    It  is  similar  to  &  Geo.  4,  cap.  21,  sec.  6. 

(78)  Valuation  qf  staves  so  manumised  may  be  invested  in  the  purchase  qf  other  slavesi, 
0u/^eet  to  same  limitations  ;  and  so  if  slave  sought  to  be  manumised  in  the  hands  qf  are- 
eeirer  in  chancery.     This  is  an  improvement  on  A  Geo.  4,  cap.  21. 

(74)  Manumission  bond  dispensed  with  on  sati^ying  magistrates  and  vestry  that  slave 
is  not  aged  or  iniirm»  Certificate  to  such  effect  to  be  given  by  clerk  of  vestry,  and  record*- 
ed  with  manumission:    This  clause  is  similar  to  5  Geo.  4,  cap.  21,  sec.  7. 

(75)  Slaves  carried  about  for  sale  forfeited,  and  sold  for  poor  of  parish  and  ii^ormer.. 
This  clause  is  similar  to  the  43  cf  law  qf  1816,  only  it  requires  three  justices  to  associate 

instead  of  two.  ,...•«,.,,.   ^r 

(76)  Oath  of  informer  good  against  offender  under  last  clause.    This  clause  im  the  fane 

as  43  of  law  of  1816. 


(77)  Sales  contrary  to  two  last  elauHs  void,  Juslki,  on  i^foi*nuUiolt^  to  ittiM  tNtrrami 
to  take  up  tuck  slavr,  and  to  sell  and  appropriate  oi  in  T^k  clause.  This  elauoo  i$  tko 
oame  at  i^  of  law  of  iB16. 

(78)  Certiorari  not  to  isene  on  any  proceedings  of  <Ai«  aH,  This  elanse  (f  the  muH$  a# 
45  qjriaw  of  1816.  • 

(79)  Slaves  guilty  of  rebellion,  murder,  or  other  felonies,  to  be  tried  as  qfUr-menUantd^ 
and  to  suffer  death  or  other  punishment  at  discretion  qf  Court. — This  clause  difflSTsfrem 
the  46  of  the  law  of  1816,  bg  leaving  out  the  words  "  or  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of* 
**  any  white  person,  and  declare  the  same  by  some  overt  act,**  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
these  words  have  been  ridicuted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  shewing  a  monarehieal 
tnania,  and  rendering  the  owner  of  a  slave  a  petty  sovereign,  whose  death  it  was  felony  to 
imagine, 

CSU)  Slaves  assaulting  free  persons,  puntshed'at  the  discretion  of  court.  Provided 
that  assault  not  by  command  of  owner,  Spc.  or  in  defence  of  owner's,  persons,  or  goods,— ^ 
This  clause  is  similar  to  the  47  qfthe  law  of  1816. 

(81)  Slaves  having  fire  arms,  Sfc.  in  their  possession,  without  knowledge  of  owner,  ^'c. 
to  be  taken  before  three  magistrates,  and  {f  with  evil  intent,  to  be  tried  and  punished  at 
discretion  of  court,  not  extending  to  life, — This  clause  differs  from  the  48  of  law  of  1816, 
by  preventing  thi  sentence  being  death, 

(82)  Obeah,  with  intent  to  excite  rebellion,  or  endangering  Hft  or  health  of  a  slave,  pu-  • 
nished  at  discretion  of  eourt,-^Thi»  clause  is  similar  to  the  49  qfthe  law  of  1816. 

(83)  Stares  preaching  without  permit  from  owners  and  quarter-sessions,  to  be  whipped 
or  set. to  hard  labour, ^^This  clause  only  differs  from  the  50  of  the  law  of  1816,  by  requir- 
ing  the  correction  to  be  b-J'ore  throe  instead  of  two  justices,  and  substituting  "  whipping** 
for  '' flagcUalian.** 

(84)  Sectarian^  minister.,  or  other  teacher,  not  to  keep  open  place  of  fneeting  after  sun- 
set, under  penalty  not  less  than  £2i),  nor  more  than  £Sq,  recovered  oifore  three  jusAiees, 
one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  poor  of  parish.     In  drf'ault  of  payment,  to  com-    * 
mitfor  one  month.    Proviso,  excepting  kirk  or  licenced  minister,  at  licenced  place,  inifore  * 
8,  p.  m\  and  the  rites  qf  jews  and  roitian  catholics,— This  is  a  new  clause  introduced  by 
Mr.  Uatttf. 

(85)  Religious  teachers  taking  money  from  slaves  to  pay  a  penalty  of  £90,  on  summary 
I  conviction  before  three  justices  ;  one  moietv  to  informer,  the  other  to  poor  of  parish.    In-- 

former  a  competent  witness.    In  default  of  payment^  offender  ta  be  committed  to  gaol  foi* 
one  month. — This  also  is  a  new  clause,  and  was  introduced  by  the  same  gentleman. 

(86)  Nightly  and  private  meetings  had  amongst  slaves  unlawful  ;  persons  attending 
'  same  may  be  taken  bijoi^  justice,  committed  for  trial  and  punished  if  free  by  imprison^ 

fnent,  and  if  a  slave.,  %/  hard  labour  or  whipping.— ^This  clause  is  similar  to  the  51  qf  the 
>  iaw  of  1816,  and  only  differs  by  including  white  persons  in  the  list  of  offenders  against  the 
.  law, 

(97)  Stares  malidousty  preparing  poison,  and  aft  slaves  accessaries  punishable  at  die- 
\  cretion  of  court' — This  clause  differs  from  62  of  the  lau>of\8\6,  hy. vesting  a  power  in 
I  the  Churt  to  award  any  other  punishment  tlutn  death,  which  they  were  imperatively  caU-- 
I  ed  upon  to  da  by  the  repealed  Consolidated  Slave  La!w^ 

(^)  Slaves  having  poison  or  tools  of  obeah,  to  be  punislied  at  diseretum  of  Court,  not 

extesuUng  to  life.— This  clause  only  differs  from  the  69  of  the  law  of  1816^  by  negleettng 

to  enumerate  the  articles  most  commonly  used  in  oheahy  vix,  parrots*^  teeth,  dogs*  toothy 

Src,  mnd  deleing  the  word  notorioasly  used:  Obeah  not  being  so  muoh  followed uo  hereto^ 

fore,  is  not  so  notorious, 

(80)  Slaves  assembling  to  take  unlawful  oaths,  or  to  use  arms,  Src.  punished  at  discre- 
tion of  Court,— This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  6Uh,  of  t!ie  law  o/^i8t6.* 

(90)  Free  persons  present  and  aiding  and  abetting  at  assemblies  mentioned  in  last 
elausef  punished  at  discretion  of  court, — This  clause  is  the  same  as  %>b  of  the  law  of 
1816, 


*  In  17%  it  was  usual  to  admU  the  e\idencp  of  slaves  fn  trials  of  slaves  fbr  their  lives,  (beforo 
•  mafpstrate  and  two  ft-eeholders,  withoat  a  jury),  accordinj^  to  the  soU^mn  form  of  the- religion 
of  oU,  which  was  by  swallowtng  the  dirt  from  a  grave,  mixed  with  blood  from  ^e  deponent *8 
wrist,  who  hoped  that  he  might  swell  and  burst  if  he  stated  a  falsehood.  Hence  the  usual  reply  of 
Miisophisticat^  slaves  and  many  ftto  persons  to  the  question — what  are  the  penalties  of  perjury .' 
Is — Uwt  they  will  swell.  According  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  this  form  of  oath  should  be  used 
with  pagan  slavrs  deposing  as^nniHt  other  slaves  (which,  by  law  they  may  do),  for  it  is  the  oo'x 
Conn  they  bciioc  iii,  or  regard.    It  would  be  only  similar  to  swearing  tho  Turk  Oai  tht  Korai^ 


f91)  Pm'$&m  nM  yiving  ii^ormmtum  of  lawt  oforeiM  auemUUs^  punish^  ^\fi^f  im- 
priganment^  or  whipping^  at  discretion  if  court. — This  clause  is  tke  same  as  the  66  of  ths 
iaw  of  1816. 

(92)  Slave  stealinff  horses,  Sfc,  or  killing  horses,  tnth  inteTit  to  steal  carcases^  punished 
at  discretion  of  court. — This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  57  of  the  hnooflSlO. 

(93)  Slaves  having  in  possession  flesh  of  horse,  jrc.  unaccounted  for,  punished,  if  not 
exceeding  20lbs.  hg  whipping  ;  if  exceeding  20lbs..  at  discretion  of  court,  Tiot  extending  to 
life  or  imprisonment  for  life. — This  claiue  differs  from  the  ^  of  the  law  of' l%\6,  hu 
slubjecting  the  accused  to  convicti4m  hg  one,  xn  place  of  two  justices^  for  the  minor  of- 
fence, and  htfwe  three  justices,  in  place  of  two,  for  the  heavier.  \it  would  appear  bg 
she  preamble  sf  this  clause f  that  slaves  at  the  present  dag  were  in  the  practice  of  eating 
horses  :  this,  however,  is  7U>t  the  case ;  hut  the  recital  has  continued  since  tie  period, 
when  the  imported  Africans  had  that  practice.'\ 

(94)  If  slave  wantonlg  injures  horse,  cattle,  9fc.  trial  hef ore  threeikstieeei.  pn^. 
nished  bg  whipping  not  exceeding  60  lashes,  which  mag  he  inMieted  at  dSfferenX  times^ 
or  two  months  hard  labour.  If  beast  dies  in  ten  dags  {though  carcase  not  stolen),  pu- 
nished at  court* s  discretion.-^This  clause  differs  from  the  60  of  the  law  of  1916,  hg  re- 
quirinp  the  convictionfor  the  minor  offence  to  be  before  three  or  miore,  instead  of  two  or 
more  justices :  and  for  the  greater  offence  substituting  the  new  form  of  trial  of  slaves  in 
serious  eases^  after  provided  for^ 

(0^)  Slaves  mutilating  other  shiees,  punished  at  emails  discretion. — TTUs  clause  orUg 
differs  from  the  GOcfthe  law  of  1810,  eg  substituting  the  new  form  q/*  trial  after  pro^ 
vided/or  in  cases  of  serious  offences  charged  against  slaves. 

(96)  This  clause  states  that  it  is  dangerous  to  clear  grounds  bg  fire.    If  injurg 
arises  to  onepropertg  bg  slaves  of  another  so  clearing  grounds,  slaves  punished  for  mis- 
demeanour.   Overseer,  owner,  fyc,  to  extinguish  such  fire  ;  wilfullunegleeting,  and  tn- 
jurg  ensuing  to  other  propertg,  to  be  fined  bg  ang  two  justices. — This  clause  is  similar 
to  the  61  of  the  law  oflSie, 

{97)  J^aves  committing  offences  subjecting  to  death,  transportation^  or  hard  labour 
for  more  than  one  gear,  to  be  tried  at  quarter^sessions,  or  special  slave  court.  Trial 
before  grand  and  petit  jurors^  as  white  persons  are  tried.  Justices  to  apprehend  accused, 
to  send  for  witnesses,  tahe  recognixances,  and  commit,  jre.  Slaves  evidence  agtnnst  slaves 
in  all  cases.  Indictment  to  be  read  to  accused.  Indictment  not  to  be  auashedfor  defect 
inform.  Trial  by  petit  jurg.  Petit  jurg  being  formed  for  trial  of  free  persons,  same 
jurors  names  to  be  called  over,  to  set  on  slaves  trial.  Challenges  cum  causa.  Owner 
Sec.  not  to  set  on  trial  as  Juror,  Place  qf  owner  or  challenged  supplied  out  cf  panel  or  bg 
tales.  Same  Jurg  to  serve  for  every  ease — unless  circumstances  i^one  trial  lAelg  to  bias 
another.  Court  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  ^c.  Proviso,  sentence  tf  death  or  transporta' 
tion  not  to  he  effected  leithout  warrant  from  governor^  who  is  to  have  indict$nent,  evidence, 
sentence,  or  eopg  attested  ;  except  in  cases  cf  rebellion,  ^c.  when  execution  immediate^ 
but  reference  mag  he  made  to  governor.  Special  slave  court  mag  be  held  for  furtherance 
of  Justice  and  public  sctfetg^  Custos  or  senior  magistrate  to  issue  venire  to  provost  mar* 
shot,  who  to  warn  fortg-eight  Jurors.  Penaltg  of  £6  on  Juror  not  attending.  Court  to 
proceed  in  like  manner  as  quarter  sessions.  This  is  one  cfthe  most  important  claueee  in 
the  new  law.  It  changes  the  disgractful  mode  <if  trging  staves  with  less  caution  than 
free  men,  bg  giving  them  the  hen^  qf  a  grand  Jurg,  and  also  Jkrtker  differs  from  the 
79  anfl  GOq/the  repealed  consolidated  slave  law  qf  1816,  hg  enacting  that  slaves  charged 
with  offences  sultceting  them  to  death,  transportation,  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  life^ 
or  for  a  longer  term  than  one  ggsar,  shall  he  tried  hg  the  quarter  sessions  or  special  slavo 
court  as  white  or  free  pereons  are  tried  at  the  quater  sessions  for  misdemeanours,  (in» 
stead  of  Itgthe  slave  courts  held  under  the  repealed  law^  where  the  slave  was  pnt  on  Mo 
trial  bu  a  species  cf  ex-officio  information  filed  hg  the  clerks  qfthe  peace)  ^  and  also  gives, 
them  the  right  of  challenging.  It  also  extends  the  provisions  of  the  3  Geo.  4,  cap.  IQ« 
(which  enacts  that  no  sentence  cf  death  on  a  slave  under  the  67  Qco.  $  [the  repealed  conso^ 
lidated  slave  taw'\  shall  he  cawried  into  execution  without  the  gotemor*s  warrant,  except 
on  conviction  of  n0bellion)^  hg  providing  that  sentence  qf  transportation  aUo  shall  not  be* 
earried  into  effect  without  the  same  warranty  In  eases  qf  sentence  of  death  for  rebeUUmt. 
the  governor's  wan'ant  may  be  applied  for,  and  execution  staid  till  then. 

(98)  Indictments  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale  and  St.  John  preferred  h^ore  grand  Jur^ 
in  St.  Catherine.  Trial  to  he  at  special  slave  court,  convened  hg  custos  or  senior  magie^ 
irate  to  meet  where  now  held.  Venire  to  itsve.  l^wentg-f our  Jurors  to  be  summoned,. 
Trial  held  as  if  in  quarter  sessions.   Like  penalties  on  provost-marshal,  depufg,  witnesses^ 


xu 

•  ■  •  •         •  •  *  ■  •  _ 

Jui'ort^  Sec.  at  in  quarter. trsthnt.  Clerk  ofpeaee  to  keep  record,  Provtto,  that  tlavi  af- 
ter fix  tnoHtkM^  if  HO  indietment  preferred^  to  be  discharged  by  quarter  eeeuions.  Propi' 
«o,  OH  indictment  against  stare  for  murder,  verdict  may  be  manslaughter.  Manslaughter 
punished  at  eourfs  discretion^  not  extending  to  life,  Tnis  clause  provides  for  the  ease  ef 
two  parishes  having  no  separate  jurisdiction  from  a  precinct. 

(9i>)  Magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  may  dismiss  or  suspend  clerk  of  the  peace  for  ig- 
norance or  misconduct.  May  appoint  in  default  of  cuslos  appointing  another  clerk  resi- 
dent.    This  is  a  new  clause^  the  icant  ofvhich  has  nfXcn  been  felt. 

(100)  Barrister  or  attorney  to  defend  slaves  capitally  indicted.  To  be  paid  salary  or 
fees  out  of  parochial  funds.  This  is  a  new  clause  ;  but  the  spirit  of  it  has  often  been  in 
practice  ;  for,  at  the  trials  of  the  slaves  of  several  gentlemen  in  Hanover  and  St.  James 
for  rebellion  and  other  crimes  in  1B)24,  they  were  defended  by  counsel  at  the  cost  of  their 

otrncrs. 

(101)  Free  witnesses  not  attending  slave  court  to  be  Jlued,  ms  clause  is  the  samt  as  Si 
of  the  law  ({/' IS\6. 

(102)  Jurors,  ^c.  exempt  from  civi:  process^  and  so  slaves  in  attendance  on  slave  court. 
This  clause  is  the  same  as  Sii  of  the  law  of  IS  16. 

(103)  Records  to  be  kept  of  trials  qf  slaves,  in  eases  when  suf^cet  to  death,  transporta- 
tion^ or  hard  labour.  Fee  paid  clerk  cf  peace  therefore  and  attendance,  Sfc.  £b.  Deputy- 
marshal,  or  person  under  him;  to  attend  trials  of  slave,  execute  sentence,  S(c.  £5  for  such 
attendance,  cfc.  Further  J^b  if  sentence  of  death  executed.  This  clause  is  the  same  as  the 
hSd  of  the  law  of  1816. 

(104)  Perjury  of  slaves  punished  as  {f  by  free  persdns.  This  clause  completely  changes 
the  punishment  for  perjury.  By  the  &4i  of  the  repealed  law  of  1816,  slaves  guilty  qf  perju- 
ry suffered  the  same  punishment  as  the  person  against  whom  they  gave  false  testimony 
fce»/d  hare  sufficr'ed  hid  he  been  convicted, — Hee  181  qfthis  taw. 

(105)  IVarrant  against  slave  not  being  executed,  notice  to  be  served  on  owner.  Penalty 
of  JtU)0  if  he  secrets  such  slave.     This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  ^th  qfthe  law  of  1816. 

(106)  In  all  trials  of  staves,  six  days  notice  to  owner,  Sfc,  This  clause  is  the  same  as 
the  mih  of  the  law  qf  ISlOt 

(107)  If  owner  resides  in  different  parish  from  where  offence  committed  and  tried,  clerk 
of  peace  to  transmit  notice  to  clerk  of  peace  where  owner  resides,  who  to  give  it'io  consta- 
ble under  penalty.  Penalty  on  constables  not  serving  notice.  Constables  to  make  oath  of 
.Mrrrire,  and  return  to  clerk  ofpeaee,  who  is  to  transmit  it  to  other  clerk  qf  peace.  Fees  to 
clerk  ofpeaee  and  constable  where  warrant  served.  This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  87tA  of 
the  law  of  1816. 

(106)   In  cases  qf  runaways,  owner  may  not  l>e  found  and  whenever  owner  cannot  be 
found,  notice  qf  trial  to  be  advertised.     This  is  a  new  clause  introduced  by  Mr.  Lunan. 

(109)  Execution  qf  death  to  be  solemn  and  public.  Rector  or  curate  to  attend  criminal 
while  under  sentence,  and  at  execution.  Gaoler  to  keep  criminal  sober  under  penalty. 
Execution  by  hanging.     This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  ^  qfthe  law  qf  1816. 

(110)  Value  qf  slaves  to  be  ascertained  by  jury,  on  sentence  to  death,  transportation,  or 
hard  labour  for  l{fe — to  certify  amouutr^not  above  XiOO—^r  convicted  as  runaway  £50. 
ms  clause  is  the  same  as  the  S9  of  the  law  qf  1816. 

(111)  Provost  or    deputy-marshal    to  execute  sentence  under  penalty,  if  death    or 


transportation,  hy_  warrant  from  governor:  (except  for  rebellion,  when  to  execute  on 

justices)  ;   to  sell  slaves  for  trati 
Just  account  on  oatK  of  salCy  and  pay  him  nett  proceeds  ;  if  none,  to  certify ,  and  receiver- 


warrant  of  death  from  justices)  ;   to  sell  slaves  for  transvortation  ;   render  owner 


flnieral  to  pay.  This  clause  differs  from  the  90  of  the  law  of  181G,  by  pritviding  that 
(in  pursuance  to  previous  neto  clauses,  the  warrant  of  the  governor  shall  be  neces- 
jtary  before  sentence  of  t-  ansportution  is  effected  in  any  case  ;  or  that  qf  death,  except  in 
cases  ojf  rebellion,  when  the  warrant  of  the  justices  is  sufficient,  if  they  deem  it  expe- 
4lient  to  issue  it  without  applying  to  the  Governor, 

(1 12)  Ifthesenlencc  is  aeath  or  hard  labour,  receiver-general  to  pay  owner,and;  also  value 
qf  transported  slave,  deducting  proceeds  i\f  sale.   This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  91  of  1816. 

(U?)  Transported  slave  sold,  to  remain  in  gaol  till  purchaser  gives  bond,  with  surety, 
to. transport  In  30  days,  and  confined  in  mean  time  to  resscl.  Bond  taken  by  provost  mar- 
shal or  deputy.  Fee  to  that  officer.  Bond  to  be  reconled.  This  clause  is  the  same  as  the 
V-2nfthelawof\S\(S. 

(lU)  Purchaser  qf  convict  to  maJie  oath  he  will  transport  to .     This  clause  is  the 

siiuir  as  t/ie  98  qfthe  law  of  1816. 

Con- 
bcforr, 
law  of 


uimr  as  tfie  W5  q/  l/ie  caw  oj  1?110. 

f  115)  Provost,  See.  not  to  ddirrr  convict  till  bond  given,  under  penalty  qf  jfSOO. 
vtrf^  found  in  isfavd  nft'-r  said  30  da tfx, forfeited,  and  to  t>e  re-sold  by  provost  as  i 
'./id  noit  procc.ih  luid  .cLciici  '(jtncyal      This  cUust  is  the  same  as  the  91  of  the 


sill 

(1 16)  Convict,  at  anytitne  afttrtale^fmiiid  in  this  island,  toheiakenhtforejusticctwho  ((^ 
iihreet  provost^  Sft\  hy  warrant  to  re-sell.  Proceeds,  deihictiu)*  5  per  cent,  and  vliarge*^  lo 
he  paid  in  moieties  to  informer  and  receiver-generaL  This  clause  is  the  same  as  tJie  9o  of 
the  laio  of  1816. 

(117)  Convict  transported  for  offence  subjecting  to  death,  wilfully  returning  from 
transportation,  to  suffer  death  on  conviction.  This  clause  differs  Jrom  the  90  of  the  lam 
of  \H\Q,  by  enacting  that  slaves  returniftg  from  transportation,  for  all  offences  subjecting 
them  to  death,  shall  be  executed,  whereas  tltc  repealed  law  only  extended  to  certain  capital 
cases. 

(118)  Master  of  vessel  or  other  person  hringing  hack  transported  convict,  subject  to  pe- 
nalty and  imprisonmettt.  7  'his  clause  differs  from  the  97  of  the  law  of  IHIQ  by  subjecting  every 
person  to  fine  and  imprisonmetU,  w/io  wilfully  brings  bwh  transported  convicts :  whereas  tlie 
repealed  law  limited  tlte  clause  to  masters  of  vessels.  This  is  also  an  amendment  by  the 
at  tomey-general, 

(119)  Convicts  for  transportation  not  sold  in  on^  mmUk  to  he  committed  by  warrant  cf 
.J9istice  to  hard  labour  in  worhftouse  till  transportation.     Heceioer-getieral  to  pay  value  to 

oivner.  If  provost  marshal  aftettvards  sells,  to  account  to  receiver  general,  under  penaltyi. 
This  is  a  new  clause,  providing  for  the  case  of  there  being  an  inability  to  transport  con- 
victs according  to  fXe  uav,  and  mas  also  proposed  by  Mir  Attomeu-GeneraL 

(120)  Convicts  sentenced  for  life  to  hard  labour  behaving  well,  governor,  on  represen- 
tation of  commissioners  of  "Workhouse,  may  order  sale,  with  cauviefs  approbation.  Nett 
proceeds  to  be  paid  receiver  ^general.  This  is  a  new  clause,  and  was  intromtced  by  Mr.  Mais. 

(121)  Slave  sentenced  to  workhousefor  a  time,  escaping,  tobesentbackasidwhipped;  lioi 
0tceeding  50  lashes.  This  is  a  new  e  ausa  differing  from  tlu  98  oftlie  repealed  law  o/*  18l(^« 
by  enacting  that  the  escape  of  a  slave  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  rnnv  term  shulfbe  pn  • 
nished  by  recommittal  and  wliipping  :  whereas  the  repealed  clause  eon^nsd  its  operation  tff 
slaves  committed  for  a  less  term  than  two  years.  The  new  clause  nuikes  the  cotivietion 
"before  three  instead  of  two  justices. 

(1^2)  Slave  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  ttfe,  escaping;  on  proof  be  fore  three  justices,  to 
he  recommitted  or  transported,  at  discretion.  This  clause  differs  from  90  of  taw  of  ISIS 
£y  reqnirina  the  conviction  to  be  before  three  instead  of  two  justices.  [Under  Uie  old  law 
i)iis  anomaly  existed  between  the  98  and  99  clauses,  thtU  a  slave  committed  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years,  but  not  for  life,  could  not  be  punished  for  his  escape.^ 

(Vi3)  Escape  permitted  hy  provost,  deputy,  constable,  or  workhouse  keeper,  conviciion 
Ipfore  three  magistrates  and  ^ne  not  exceeding  Ji50*  This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  100 
of  the  lawoflSie. 

(i;24)  Fees  of  deputy  marshal,  8rc.  for  slaves  disckarged  by  prothsmmiian  to  he  paid  hy 
public*    This  clause  is  the  same  as  the  101  qftlie  law  q/*  1816. 

(125)  Gaol-keeper  notto  employ  slave  prisoneri,  (but  which  are  to  remainingaotfor  intpec-^ 
Hon  of  any  person,  )nnder  penalty  This  clause  differs  from  theKXloftke  law  of  18I6» 
hy  declaring  the  penalty  shafl  not  exceed  £oO,  whereas,  by  the  repealed  law,  it  was  ex  ne- 
cessitate £50. 
^  (120)  Ir^erior  crimes  of  slaves  punished  summarily  before  two  or  more  justices.  iVo- 
tice  given  to  owner.  Punishment  not  to  exceed  39  lashes  or  three  months'  hard  labour. — • 
This  clause  differs  from  UfS  of  the  repealed  law  of  1816  by  including  amongst  the  irrfefior 
misdemeanours  to  be  punished  summarily,  **  swearing,  obscene  language,  drunkenness,  and 
indecent  and  noisy  behaviour  ;*'  it  also  reduces  the  maximum  of  punishment  from  fifty 
lashes  or  six  months*  hard  labour,  to  thirty -nine  lashes  or  three  months*  hard  labour, 

(127)  Clerk  of  the  peace  attending  summary  trial  to  receive  £\.  Qs,  Sd, — Constable  lOs, 
from  churchwardens ;  except  Kingston,  where  clerk  13«.  4d. — coiutable  6s.     This  clause 

is  tke  same  as  10^  of  tke  repealed  law  o/  1816. 

(128)  Evidence  of  slaves  admitted  in  certain  criminal  cases.  Proviso,  that  certificate 
of  baptism  he  produced,  ami  tliat  slave  understands  obligation  of  an  oath.  Proviso,  thai 
no  free  person  be  convicted  but  on  evidence  of  two  slaves,  who  to  be  examined  apart.  Pro- 
viso, that  no  free  person  he  convicted  on  slave  testimony  unless  complaint  be  made  within  12 
months,  and  after  \st  May,  18'^7.  This  clause,  which  admits  the  evidence  of  slaves  againsi 
free  persons  in  certain  criminal  cases,  is  entirely  new,  and  was  the  subject  of  many 
debates,  before  it  became  a  law.     The  council,  on  motion  of  the  attorney-general,  sctU 


kir 


down  atHehdmeiUtid  the  tusembty^  rendering  the  evidence  of  one  slave  eufficient  in  capi^ 
tat  cases,  and  taking  off  the  restrictions^  hut  they  were  unanimously  rejected, 

(129)  Justice  or  coroner  taking  slave's  examination  to  certify  in  jurat  that  slave  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  an  oath — to  take  recognizance  far  slave's  production — to  trans- 
mit  deposition  and  recognizance  to  clerk  of  the  crown.  If  recognizance  of  slave  witness 
not  given,  or  if  owner,  ts  the  personaccused,  or  there  ie  cause  to  apprehend  that  witness  may 
he  kept  ai0ff*f.  to  commit  witness  to  gaol  to  be  kept  and  maintained.  If  person  in  possession, 
of  witness  produces  him,  to  receive  mUe-money  and  hire.  Justices  to  grant  certificate^ 
and  receiver-general  to  payi  This  clause  is  also  new,  and  grows  out  of  the  one  trnmc- 
diately  preceding. 

(130 J  When  slave  is  a  witness ,  court  cannot  declare  other  slave  free.  IThis  clause  is 
new,  dnd  seeks  to  prevent  slaves  committing  perjury  under  temptation  of  procuring  the 
freedom  directed  hy  SQi'd  clause  to  be  given  to  seriously  maltreated  slaves. 

("131)  Slave  committing  perjury  to  be  punished  by  hard  labour ,  pUhry^  whippinq,  or 
mil.  Inis  clause  to  punish  perjury  is  new^  Und  is  >  ather  superfluous,  being  scarce  mo%'e 
than  a  re-enw  tmani  of  the  104  clause  relative  to  perjury,  but  it  it  meant  to  apply  to  the 
admission  of  slave  evidence  against  free  persons, 

( 132)  SUavee  being  witnesses  protected  from  levies*  This  is  a  new  clause ,  and  has 
the  same  application  if#  131*  ' 

Cl33^  Free  persons  associated  in  crimes  with  slaves  may  be  convicted  on  evidence  of 
slare  dccompUces^  baptised  or  not,  except  where  life  may  be  affected.  This  is  a  new  and 
very  important  clause  :  it  evidently  was  enacted  tn  consequence  tf  a  late  case  of  depots 
tation,  and  is  handmaiden  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

(IS4)  This  law  is  not  to  cease  in  martidl  law»  This  clause  is  the  same  as  105  of  tRe 
repealed  law  of  1816. 

(135^  Penalties  not  already  declared  haw  recoverable,  if  not  exceeding  £50,  before 
two  justices-^f  mare^  to  be  sued  in  superior  courts,  aiie  moiety  to  informer  aud  the  other 
to    churchwardens  for  poor.    Provided    that  all  penalties    be  sued  for,    12  months 
after  crime  committed.    This  clause  is  the  same  as  106  of  the  repealed  laic  of  IS16. 

(136)  OffencBs  committed  under  late  consolidated  slave  law^  and  other  repealed  aets^ 
to  be  punished  by  said  acts,  but  tried  in  manner  directed  by  this*  Penalties  applied  as 
directed  m  repealed  acts^ 

("137^  Duration  ef  this  law  from  Ut  Mdy^  1827,  to  \st  Mtty,  1830i 


The  foUowkig  clanues  of  the  CooBofidatad  Slave  Law  <d  1816  are  not  re^nacted  in 
the  new  law  :-^ 

(9^  Reqainuip  aumal  retanis  of  birtlui  and  deaths  of  slavM* 

(10)  Aamoiuing  a  deduction  of  the  penalty  for  not  making  retoms,  from  the  oyer* 
seer's  salatyt 

ill)  Dirfectinr  £3  to  be  divided  amongst  the  mother,  midwife,  and  nnrse  of  a  chilck 
39  and  40)  'niese  danses  prohibited  slaves  from  having  hones  or  moles.    Thej 
are  not  obly  repealed,  bat  the  property  of  slaves  in  horses,  &o.    is  secured. 
(73)  Pireduig  runaways  to  be  committed  to  workhouses  only* 


JAMAICA,  8s. 


AN      ACT, 


TO    ALTER   AND  AMEND   THE 


SLAVE     LAWS 


OF    THIS    ISLAND. 


I.  TX/  HEREAS,  it  is  expedient  that  the  laws  now  in  force,    l^rMuble. 

▼  ▼  relatini^  to  slaves,  ^iiould  be  revised  and  consolidated, 
and  other  provisions  be  enacted  to  promote  their  religious  and 
ni<iral  instruction,  and  by  means  whereof  their  general  comfort 
and  happiness  may  be  increased  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
due  order  and  subordinatloi^  and  the  well-being  of  this  colony : 

May  it  therefore  please  tf our  Mujesty  tJmt  it  may  be  enacted ;    ^ 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  tite  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,    ^^  ^^  525^'****?^ 
of  this  your  Majesty's  island  of  Jantaiea,  That  from  and  after    ^^1^2^^  ^^  ' 

the  commencement  of  this  act,  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  for  the       ^     *^ 
subsistence,,  clothing^  and  the  better  regulation  and  govern* 
ment  of  slaves ;  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  council  of  pro- 
tection ;  for  preventing  the  improper  transfer  of  slaves ;  and 
for  other  purposes ;"  passed  the  uneteenth  day  of  December, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ms^esty  King 
George  the  third ;  also  an  act,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  amend  the    Of  8  Geo.  4.  chap.  10. 
slave  act,  by  altering  the  mode  (f  carrying  into  execution' the 
sentence  of  death  on  slaves,''  passed  the  fourth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty 
K4ng  George  the  fourth ;  also  an  act,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  take    Of  4  Geo.  4.  chap.  Ifi. 
aitay  eletgy  from  effenders  in  rape  on  slaves,*'   passed  the 
eleventh  day  of  December,  in  the  fourth  year  of  tiie  reign  of 
his  present  Majesty  King  George  the  fourth ;  also  an  act,  en- 
titM  '''' An  act  for  rem^ng  impediments  to  the  manumission    Of  5Gc«.  4,  chap.  SI. 
of  slaves,  by  owners  having  only  a  limitted  interest,"  passed 
the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  hia  piestnt  ^f^wty  Kipg  Geoiige  the  fouxth;  also  an  aci^ 

'A 


Jtrpoal    of  $  Am.  4. 
or  C  Geo.  i.  chap.  10- 


New  clause. 
Dfclaratory    that   "25 
Gi'o.  3,  cap.  19,  is  not 
1 1'jicalc'd. 


Slaves  to  ba  instructed 
in  religion,  and  bap- 
listtd  without  faa  orie- 
"^vaid. 


Jtmendment. 

Neir  Haute. 
IManiRgirs  of  slaves  to 
bi^  <*oleuuusrd  without 


Pro\lso,  that  theown- 
1.  *s  pei  mission    shall 
od'ftiioduced. 
■  A>ir  eioM^, 
Slaves  to  ba«old  In  (!«<• 
luilii'S,  ' 


\Vhcn  so  levied  on. 


PiotI^o,  th^t  levies 
I  ii>ay  !)c  made  on  iodi- 

liiliMl  shivps,  atl  ex- 
I  «u  ssivp  levies  not  au- 

t'.umsc'd  hereby. 

I  Snr  c/«rvfe. 

I  Sunday  markets  after 

1 11  A.  ii.  abolished. 

I 


entitled  **  An  act  to  pmeni  levies  on  sla»€$  on  Saturday^ 
passed  tlie  eighteenth  day  of  Deeember,  in  the .  filth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  King  George  the  fourth ;''  and 
also  an  act,  entitled  **  An  met  to  enable  olmva  to  recewo  he^ 
^queets  of  money  or  other  personal  estate"  passed  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  December,  in  me  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  King  George  the  fourth,  shall  be  and  stand  re- 
.pealed,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  aeoosdingiy.  (1) 

n.  iVMreas,  doubts  may  be  entertained,  vvhcther  the  aei  of 
35  Geer^  Thirds  cap,  8,  has  been  repealed  by  any  act  or  acts 
heretofore  passed,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  doubts.  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  authority  afoyesaid^  That  nothing  in  any  act 
heretofore  passod,  or  notmng  in  this  act  contained,  -shall  re- 
peal the  said  mentioned  ac^  but  that  the  same  shall  be  in  as 
full  force  and  virtue  as  if  the  said  several  acts  had  never  been 
made.  (2) 

m.  And  ho  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
Tfai|t  all  owners,  .proprietors,  and  possessors,  or  in  their  ab- 
sence  the  managers  or  oveneers  of  slaves,  shall,  as  much  as  hi 
them  lies,  endeavour  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  con- 
version, and  shall  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  fit  them  for 
baptism,  and  as  soon  as  conveniently  oan^be,  cause  to  bc^  bap- 
tised all  such  as  they  can  make  sensible  of  a  duty  to  God  and 
the  Christian  faith,  which  ceremony  the  clergyman  of  the  re- 
spective parishes  are  to  perform,  when  required,  without  fee 

-•r  reward,  {3) 

fV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  "by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  it  shaU  and  may  bo  lawful  for  any  slave  or  slaves,  who 
has  or  have  been  baptised,  who  may  be  desirous  of  entering 
into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  to  apply  to  any  clergyman  of 

.  the  establidied  church  to  solemnise  such  marriage,  who  is 

'  hen&by  required  to  perform  the  same'  without  any  fee  or  re- 
ward, if  such  clergyman  shall,  upon  examination  of  such 
slaves,  consider  tliem  to  haive  a  proper  and  adequate  know- 
ledge  of  the  nature  and-obligation  of  such  a  contract:  Provid- 
ed always^  That  such  slave  shall  produce  to  the  clergyman  a 
permission  in  writing  from  his  ovmer  or  from  the  legal  repre- 

•sentativc  of  his  owner  for  that  purpose.  (4) 

V.  And  whereas^  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  eighth  George 

.the  second,  chapter  fifth,  it  is  enacted,  '' that  whenever  here- 
after any  slave  or  slaves,  taken  on  any  writ  of  venditioni,  shall 
be  exposed  to  sale,  the  provost-marshal,  or  his  deputies  re- 
spectively, shall  sell  all  such  slaves  singly,  unless  in  cases  of 
families,  in  which  case*  and  no  other,  the  said  provost-mar- 
shal, or  any  of  his  deputies,  may  set  up  to  sale  such  family  or 
families,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  his  or  their  chil> 
dren:"  And  whereas^  it  seems  neceSiary  fbrther  to  enforce 
this  provision :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  afore^ 
said,  That  in  all  cases  where  a  levy  shall  be  made  by  any  de- 
pi/ty-maTfihal  or  collecting-constable  of  a  family  or  fEunilies,. 
each  family  shall  be  sold  together  and  in  one  lot:  Provided «/• 
ways.  That  nothing  fai  this  act  eontained  shall  be  understood 
to  interfere  with  levies  on  individual  slaves,  nor  be  construed 
to  authorise  excessive  levies.  (5) 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aufhority  aforesaid^ 
That  no  white  person  or  persons  of  free  condition,  shall  ex- 
pose on  a  Sunday,  after  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, zxky  good*  or  protisions  for  sak^  in  any  nuirkot  crifi  any 


slM>{i  or  etKer  placet,  under  a  penalty   not   fxceeding   flT« 
pounds  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  in  a  snmmary  man- 
ner^  before  anv  two  magistrates ;  and  if  any  slave  do  commit 
such  offence,  the  goods  so  exposed  to  be  forfeited,  by  order  of 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish whete  such  offence  is  committed :  Provided,  That  nothing  proviso  except  drui?s 
herein  shall  extend  to  prevent  the  keeping  open  any  druggist-  g[^i  shops,  uvera,  &c. 
shop,  tavern,  or  lodging-house,  or  the  sale  of  fresh  meat  and  sale  of  fresh  iueat,'fi8hi 
fresh  fish,  or  milk,  on  Sunday ;  such  sale,  however,  not  to  take   &c.  milk,  out  of'timo 
place  i>  any  town  or  pliuse  during  the  hours  appointed  for  the  of  service. 
celebration  of  divine  service  therein :    Provided  always,  That  Proviso,  that  notice  of 
suificient  notice  be  given  in  the  market  that  the  hour  for  clo-  c^.osing  the  market  ba 
sing  it  has  arrived.  (6)  «f^^®^' 

VII.  Whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  render  the  sabbath  as  much 
as  possible  a  day  of  rest  and  for  religious  worship  :  And 
whereas,  it  would  be  right  and  proper  that  slaves  should  be 
protected  on  some  other  day  in  the  week  besides  Sunday  from 
being  taken  or  levied  upon  for  debt,  under  any  process  issuing 
out  oC  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  island,  or  by  collect- 
ing constables  for  taxes :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  6y  the  ««-  r -_j„  -*„  o  ♦  j 
tharity  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  not  U  lawful  to  make  any  levy  p^JJSit^.  Saturdays 
upon  any  negro  or  other  slave  on  Saturday,  and  that  they 

shall  be  exempt  from  all  such  process,  and  also  from  levies  by 
collecting  constables  for  taxes  on  that  day  the  same  as  on 
Sunday.  (7) 

VIII.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  afosesatd,  Slaves  to  be  allowed 
That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  slaves  86  days  in  the  year, 
belonging  to  or  employed  on  every  plantation  or  settlement  exclusive  of  Sundays, 
shall,  over  and  above  the  holidays  hereinafter  td  be  mentioned, 

be  allowed  one  day  in  every  fortnight  to  cultivate  their  own 
provision  grounds,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  except  during  the 
time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  reco- 
vered against  the  overseer  or  person  having  the  care  of  such 
slaves  ;  provided  alumf^s,  that  the  number  of  days  so  allowed  to 
the  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  shall  be  at  least 
twenty  six  in  the  year.  (8) 

IX.  And  whereas  much  mischief  U  occasioned  by  persons   Persons  not  to  employ 
employing  the  slaves  of  others  ;  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authoritif   the  slaves   of  othem 
aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  [passing]   of  this  Act,  no   without  peimission. 
person  or  p^srsons  whomsoever  shall  employ  the  slave  or  slaves  of 

others' for  any  reward  or  hire  to  be  paid  to  Uiem  on  the  Sunday 
or  any  other  day  allowed  such  slave  by  law,  without  the  con^ 
sent  in  writing  of  such  owner  or  owners,  or  overseers, 
first  had  and  obtained,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  for  each  negro  so  hired  or  employed ;  such  penalty  to 
be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  by  warrant  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  two  magistrates  of  the  parish  in  which  tke  Penalty  imposed, 
property  is  situated  where  the  offence  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  in  cose  of  nonpayment  of  such  penalty,  to  commit 
the  offender  or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  in 
which  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  for  a  space  not 
exceeding  twenty  days,  or  until  such  penalty  shall  be  paid ; 
and  such  penalty  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  pro- 
prietor, or  possessor  of  such  slave  complaining,  in  case  such 
offence  shall  be  proved  by  a  disinterested  person ;  and  in  case 
sudi  offence  shall  be  proved  by  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  pos- 
sessor of  such  slave,  such  penalty  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  iht  aame  offence  ahiUI  be  com 
mitted.  (9)  ^ 

A I 


No  labour  to  bo  dono  X,  And  he  ii  enacted  hy  the  authority/  aforeeaid,  Tliat  during: 
on  plantations  by  slaves  the  crop,  not  only  shall  the  slaves,  as  heretofore  be  exempted 
on  Snodays.  Mills  not  from  the  labour  of  the  estate  or  plantation  on  Sundayji,  but 
to  be  worked  between  that  no  mills  shall  be  put  about  or  worked  between  the  houn 
8  p.m.  Saturday  and  6  of  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  five  o'clock  on  Monday 
a.in.  Monday,  under pe-  morning,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered 
naltyoi^^.  against  the  overseer  or  otlier   person  having  the  charge  of 

such  slaves.    (10) 
Npr^ro  grounds  to  bo       XI.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  every 
inspected.  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  ,  r  his  or 

her  overseer  or  chief  manager,  shall,  under  the  penally  of  tea 
pounds,  for  each  neglect,  cause  the  condition  of  the  negro 
grounds  to  be  inspected  once  in  every  month  at  least,  in  order 
to  see  that  the  same  are  cultivated  and  kept  up  in  a  proper 
manner,  of  which  oath  shall  be  made,  as  in  tliis  act  is  hereaf- 
ter directed.  And  whereas  it  may  happen,  that  on  some  plan- 
Whoro  not    sufAcient  tations,  penns,  settlements,  and  towns,  in  tliis  island,  there 
negro  grounds,  each  ue-  may  not  be  lands  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  provisions,  or 
gro  to  receive  Sb.  4d.  where  by  reason  of  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  tlie  negro 
per  week,  under  penal-  grounds  may  be  rendered  unproductive,    tlien,  and  in  tliat 
tyof  ^M.  case,  the  masters,  owners,  or  possessors,  do  by  some  otlier 

ways  and  means,  make  good  and  ample  provision  for  all  such 
slaves  as  they  shall  be  possessed  of,  equal  to  the  \  aluo  of  three 
shillings  and  four-pence  currency,  per  week,  for  each  slave, 
'in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  supported  and  malntaiuet^f 
under  the  penalty  of  fiiHy  pounds.    (11) 

XIL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aiUhority  aforesaid, 
nothing  to  be  provided  That  every  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  of  slaves,  shall  once 
enrh  slave,  under  pe-  in  every  year,  provide  and  give  to  each  slave  they  shall  be 
nalty  of  £b,  possessed  of  proper  and  suTIlcient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of 

by  the  justices  and  vestry  of  tlie  parish,  where  such  mast4^r« 

owner,  or  possessor,  of  such  slave  shall  reside,   under  thr; 

Amendment  penalty  of yfi>e  pottnds  for  each  slave  for  whom  such  cluthiny  shall  >uA 

he  provided^  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  before  thrte 
justices  of  the  peace.     (12) 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  enneted  by  tlie  authority  aforesai^^ 
Master,  overseer,  *ci  That  every  master,  owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of  slaves 
und^r  penalty  of  ^  100    \^\^  f,p   h^j.  oveiseer  or  ehlel'  manager,  at  their  giving  in   ao 


to  gtvnin  to  vestry  na-  account  of  their  slaves  and  Rtork  lo  the  justices  and  vestry, 
clothi^th?t"hehLin-  ^°*^^  twenty-eiglith  day  of  March  in  every  vear,  or  at  the 
spoctednetnofrrounds  ^^-^^^Y  which  shall  be  held  next  after  tliat  day,  phall,  under  the 
where  any :  and  that  Penalty  of  one  hundred  p(  ids  (or  everj  neglt'ct,  ifive  in  au 
•achslaveissufnctently  accoimt  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  ot  the  clu thin;*'  ac- 
provided  with  ground  tnally  »-eive(>  to  each  slave  oo  such  plantation,  peno,  or  other 
piovislons.  settlement,  for  tlie  approbation  of  the  justices  and   \estty,  h^ 

aforesaid  ;  and  shall  likewise  at  the  saiue  time,  declare  on  oath, 
that  he  has  inspected,   or  cause   to  he   insp<-cled,   tlie  ne^rio 
grounds  (where  such  negro  grounds  are  allotted)  of  siK^h  plan- 
Or  snch  ample  prevl-   tatioD,  pfun.  Or  settlement,  accordiuji^  to  tlie  directions  af  thiii 
sion  as  before  direeU    ^^t,  and  that  every  uejirro   on  the  property  is   s:iffii-ieutl y  pn«- 
*!,         .,  , ,  vii'r(»d  with  grounds,  or  where  there  are  no  necro  Grounds^  suck 

Louncil  amendment,    ^ynpfe  provision  as  herein  before  directed.  (13) 

Where  slaves  of  per-  ^^^^•.^''''.**  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 

son  not  cnmnlyinir  with  ■"•^*  wheu  the  number  ot   slaves  Uhn^iu;;   to  auy   iua>t('rr 

12  and  13  clausM  are  ow'ner,  or  possessor^  shall  nut  exceed  I'uity,  and  sucn   master, 

leKs  than  40,  a  penalty  owner,  or  uossessor,  shall  not  comply  with  the  ennctments  Cf>n- 

t>f  Jt60  to  be  recover-  tained  in  the  two  foren^oxnf^  clauses  of  thi.s  act,  the  justices  anti 

•d  sumuaKily.  vestry  of  the  parish  wheve  such  ma?»tci>  cwuur,  or  pubiwssor  uf 


stioh  slarei  reside,  mUbII  hare  po\rer  and  aotboritj  to  impoM  a 
peaalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a  sum- 
mary  manner  before  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of 
the'  peace  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  and 
chattels.  (14) 

XV.  Anawherea$  by  the  asage  of  this  island  slaTes  hare    •^•^  ctause. 
always  been  permitted  to  possess  personal  property,  and  it  is    P«"*o«>«l   property  ef 
expedient  that  such  laudable  custom  should  be  estabKshed  by    •J*/®*  recogiiise*-«ot 
law;  Be  it  therefore  enacttd  by  the  autliarUy  aforesaid,  ThAtif  JJ^eSl^^ '^m"23 
any  owner,  possessor,  or  any  other  person  wliatsoever,  shall   ^lo 

wilfully  and  unlawfully  take  away  irom  any  slave  or  slaves,  or 
in  any  way  deprive  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  deprived 
of  any  species  of  personal  property  by  him,  her,  or  them  law- 
fully possessed,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  over  and  above  the  value  of  such  pro- 
perty so  taken  away  as  afbresaid,  the  same  to  be  recovered 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three  Justices  of  the  peace 
before    whom    the    complaint   shall   be  laid  and  the  facts 
proved:  Provided  nevertheless.    That    nothing    in    this   Act    Proviso,  not  to  antho- 
shall    be   construed  or  deemed  to    authorise  any  trespass  or   rise  trespass,  or  slaves 
to  allow  any  slave  or  slaves  to  turn  Irwse  or  keep  on  his  own-    ^  ^^P  cuttle,  &c.  on 
ers  or  other  persons  property,  any  horses,  mares^  mules,  ass-    Persons  land   without 
cs;  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  goats,  without  the  consent  of  his   P<?r»w»*on- 
owner,  or  person  in  possession  of  such  lands  being  first  had 
and  obtained.  (15) 

XVI.  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  owners  of  slaves   Slaves  may  leceive  be* 
or  other  persons,  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  reward  the   quests. 

fidelity  of  slaves,  or  to  make  them  a  bequest,  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  or  good  conduct:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.  That  any  pecuniary  bequest  or  legacy  of 
a  chattle  to  a  slave,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to  be  a 
valid  and  legal  bequest  or  legacy,  and  the  executor  or  exccu-^ 
tors^  or  other  representative  of  the  testator,  shall  be  autho- 
rized to  pay  the  amount  of  such  legacy^  or  to  deliver  such 
chattle  to  such  slave.  Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein  Proviso  not  to  sae  ec 
cokitained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  institution  of  any  be  sued,  Ac. 
action  or  suit  at  law,  or  in  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  such 
legacy,  or  to  make  it  necessary  to  make  any  slave  or  slaves  a 
defendant  or  defendants  to  a  suit  in  equity.  (16) 

XYII.    And  in  order   that   farther    encouragement   may 
be    given    to   the    increase    and   protection    of  negro    in- 

fants.       Be    it   further    enacted   by    the    authority    afore-    Incn^se  of  p«palatioi» 
said.  That  every  female  slave  who  shall  have  six  children  liv-    ^y  ^'^h  of  slaves  cu- 
ing, or  who  having  raised  fr^m  infancy  and  during  the  peri-    cearaged. 
O'i  of  nurture  a  child  or  children  of  deceased  mothers,  and 
which  shall  continue  to  live  with  her,  as  her  adopted  child  or   MoiXen    er  tdoptiv» 
children,   shall  have  of  her  own  and  of  such  so  raised  and   mothers  with  sixchU- 
adopted  child  or  children,  six  children  living,  shall  be  exempt-   dren  exempt  from  haid 
ed  from  all  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  otlierwise,  and  the  own->    labour. 
cr  or  possessor  of  every  such  female  slave  shall  be  exempted    Owoers  exempt  from 
from  all  manner  of  taxes  for  such  female  slave,  any  thing  in   tuLea  of  such  mothers, 
the  Act,  commonly  called  the  Poll  Tax  Law,  or  any  ether  of 
the  tax  laws  of  this  island,  passed  or  annually  to  be  passed,, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  a  deduction  shall  be 
made  for  all  such  female  slaves  from  the  taxes  of  such  owner 
or  possessor,  by  certificate  of  the  justices  and  vestry,  Pro^    Proviso  that  proof  be 
rided  nevertheless,  that  proof  be  given  on  oath,  to  the  satisfac-   given  that  such  mother 
tion  of  the  said  justices  and  vestry,  not  only  that  the  rcqui-   is  exempt   from  field 
sKe  number  cf  childrsn^  together  with  th«  nMrthecor  adopttd   or  hard  kboar,  aa4t 


comfbrtiA>l7maiD:aIii«d  mother  are  lining,  bat  abo  tliaCthe  motber  k  exempted  froSK 

all  aouuiner  of  field  or  hard  labour,  and  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  an  easy  and  comfortable  maintenance.  (17) 
Sick  and  infirm  slaves  XVIII.  And  be  it  furihir  enacttd  hy  the  authority  aforetmid^ 
to  be  maintained  by  That  no  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  of  any  slave  or  slaves,. 
1  heir  owner,  and  not  to  vhetlier  la  his  or  her  own  rig^ht.  or  a»  attorney,  ;ni»*dian,  trus- 
BeniUiv  of  i'20  1  "  *®®*  executor,  or  otherwise,  shall  discard  or  turn  away  any  sucb 
ed  in  a  ftuniwary  maa-  *'*^*  ^  slaves,,  on  acoonnt  or  by  reason  of  such  slave  or  slaves^ 
Qer.  "   being  gendered  incapable  of  labour  or  service  to  such  master^ 

owner,  or  possessor,  by  means  of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity;, 
but  every  such  master,,  owner,,  or  possessor,  as  aforesaid-,  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  obliged  to  keep  all  such  slave  or  slaves 
upon  his,  her,,  or  tiieir  properties,  and  to  find  and  provide 
them  with  sufficient  clothing,  wholesome  necessaries  of  Hfe,. 
and  not  suffer  such  slave  or  slaves>  as  aforesaid,,  to  be  in  want 
Wandering,8ick,age(*y.  thereof,  or  to  wander  about  and  become  burthensome  to  others 
and  infirm  slaves,  to   for  sustenance,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every 
be  maintained  in  the  such  offence,  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  before  any 
^orUmuses  at  the  eir-   three  Justices  of  tlie  Peace  in  this  Island,  who  a»e  hereby  au- 
pence  of  owner,  (but  thorized,  empowered,  and  required  to  cause  such  master,  own- 
net  woikpd)  gjp^  Qj.  possessor,  his,  her,  or  their  Attorney  or  Agent,   and 

such  other  persons  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  to  be  sum- 
moned before  theni>  to.  enable  them  to  judge  and  determine  o€ 
the  propriety  of  such  information,  and  whether  such  master,, 
owner,  or  possessor,  ought  to  incur  the  said  penalty, ^and  in- 
the  mean  time,  and*  until  such  trial  can  be  had,  the  said  Jus- 
tices  of  the  Peace,  upon  their  own  view,  or  upon  the  informa- 
tion of  any  white  or  free  person,  on  oath,  are  hereby  empow- 
ered and  required  to  ^dce  up  such  wandering,  sick,  aged,  or 
infirm  slave  or  slaves,  and  to  lodge  him,  her,  or  them,  in  the 
nearest  Workhouse,  there  to  be  ctothed  hnd  fed,  but  not  work- 
ed, at  the  expense  of  the  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  until 
suefa  trifti,  as  aforesaid,  can  be  had,  and  if  it  shall  appear  ta 
the  said  .^ustiees,  on  such  trial,  that  the  party  or  parties  so» 
complained  of,  i»  or  are  guilty  of  the  said  off'ence,  and  shall 
refuse  to  poy  the  said  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  the  fees  of 
such  Workhouse,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  slave  or  slaves, 
together  with  the  charges  of  dothtng  and  of  the  conviction, 
the  said  Justices  are  hereby  required  and  empowered,  under 
Offender  *)berommri-  the  penalty  *of  twenty  pounds^  forthwith  by  warrant  under  their 
ted  to  gaol  till  he  pays  hands  and  sealSv  directed  to  the  Constable,  to  eomnat  such  of- 
pesatty  and  charges,      fender  or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parish 

where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  there  to  remain  until  he, 

she,  or  they,  shall  pay  the  said  sum  of  twenty  pounds  and 

charges,  as  at<oresaid,  one  moiety  of  which  said  fine  shall  be 

paid  to  the  informer,  who  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  good  wit^ 

ness,  and  the  other  moiety  shall  be  pakf  into  the  hands  of  the 

Church wardene  of  such  parish  for  the  poor  of  the  said  parish, 

any  law,  custom,  or  usage, to  the  contrary  notW)thstanding.(18)- 

Di«fnRed    or  desfitnte      XIX.  And  whtre^s,  from  the  decease  and  change  of  resi- 

mamimisfd  persons  and  dence  of  many  proprietors  of^aves  and  other  circumstances,  and 

slants  without  owners,  from  the  manumission  «f  negro,  rmilatto,  and  other  slaves,  with- 

to   be   maintained   in  out  any  suitable  provision  hems:  made  for  their  future  mainte- 

iworkbouses.  nanoe,  many  unhappy  objects  afflicted  with  contagious  distem- 

pers,  or  disabled  from  labour  by  sickness,  age,  and  otherwise, 
and  having  no  owners,  prove  dangerous,  w  become  a  burthen 
or  nuisance  to  the  several  towns  and  parishes  of  this  island, 
for  remedy  whereof.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
A    parocliia!   tar    to  tt/oretaid,  that  the  justices  and  vestrymen  of  tlie  several  towns 


.i 


knd  parishes  ia  Giit  bland,  he  empowef^d  16  I^  S  lAx  apoil  (lie   be  rmktd  for  Uik  pv- 
sereral  towns  and  parishes  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  parochial   pos** 
taxes  are  usaally  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising;  snch  a  sam  as 
they  sKdU  judg^e  sttflfideiltto  provide  for  the  maintenance,  cloth- 
ilUg,  medical  care,  and  attendahde  in  the  workhouses  or  other 
convenient  places  of  the  said  several  towns  and  parishes  of  this 
island,  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slaves,  or  other  unhap-    Settlement    of    such 
py  objects  as  aforesaid.    And  the  magistrates  respectively  of   P*"P«"  1^  rcfpectiva 
snch  town  and  parish,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required    P*"**^**- 
upon  application  being  m«ide  to  them  or  either  of  them,  or  up- 
on view,  to  order  all  such  objects  as  aforesaid,  to  be  removed 
and  conveyed  to  the  respective  workhouses  of  each  parish, 
where  (if  a  slave)  the  former  proprietor  or  proprietors,  owner 
4>r  owners  of  sucn  slave,  lived  or  resided ;  or  if  a  person  manu- 
mized  or  made  free,  of  the  parish  wherein  the  owner  or  ownerii 
<M>mmonly  resided,  or  the  property  was  situated  to  whom,  or 
to  which  sucl^  manumized  person  belonged  imnvecKately  pre- 
vious to  the  ejcecution  of  such  miTnumlssion,  or  if  snch  manu-. 
mission  be  by  will,  immediately  previous  to  the- decease  of  the 
testator  or  testatrix,  there  to  be  lodged  and  taken,  care  of  as 
afore.'iaid,   and  the  magistrates  and  vestries  of  the  several    M^gisiraiiis  and  ve«- 
towns  and  parishes  as  aforesaid^  are  Kerebv  empowered  and    tries  to  make  necessaiv 
required  to  make  from  time  to  time  all  such.hamAne  and  salu-    humane  regulations  ro- 
tary regulations,  for  the  purposes,  aforesaid  as  to  tfiem  shall    specting  such  persons. 
seem  necessary  and  expedient,  and  the  keeper  of  the  work-    Workhouse— keeper  to 
house  in  such  parish  to  which  such  slave  or  free  person  shall    '^ceiTe  such   persons 
be  sent  by  warrant  fh>m  any  other  parish,  shall  be  obliged  to    ""^®'  penalty  of  201. 
receive  tbe  same  under  the  penalty  of  tw.enty  ppunds.  (ly)         mr        .     -. 

XX.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  tmd  deeUred,    That  every    MannnUzed  poqjon^  so 
parish  in  this  island  to  which  any  manumized  person  shall  be    *efl{  of    ^  ***''*  *  '    ' 
removed  in  pursuance  of  tiiis  aot»  or  any  clause  of  any  former    ^,j^  ^'diiwteT^by  ^5 
act  for  this  purpose,  as  to  the  place  of  the  legal  settlement  of   oeo.  S,  cap.  18  as  fiil*^ 
such  person,  shall  be  entitfed' to  claim,  all  the  advantages  to  be   ly  as*  if  samehVd  beei^^ 
derived  by  law  from  the  securi^  bopd  directed  to  be  entered    entered  into. 
into  and  given,  in  and*  by  an  act  passed  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  tate  M'ajesty  King  George  the  tiiird,  enti- 
tled, '*  An  act  f»r  regulating  the  manumi$$um  iif  negro^  tmi* 
lotto,  and  other  slaves^  and  to  oblige  the  ounien  to  make  a 
provision  for  th^m  during  their  lives/'  by  any  person  or  jier- 
flons  manumizhig  any  slave  or  slaves  to  the  ohnrohwardens  of 
whatsoever  parish'such  bond  may  have  been  given,  a^  frilly  aa 
if  the  same  had*  been  entered  into  to  the  ohurdiwjirdens  of  the 
parish  to  which  such  manwmzed  psirsoo  shall  become  borthen^ 
some.  (30) 

XXI.  And  he  it  further  enacted' hg  tlie  ctutkoritg^trforetmdr   Kim  elawe. 

That  all  owners  or  others,  who  may  mannmize  such  slaves  as  Owners  maaumlslng^n- 

are  old,  infirm,  or  unable  to  work  for  their  maintenance^  are  firm  slaves   to   aUow 

hereby  obliged  to  provide  for  such  maintenance  by  allowing  each  101.  i»er  anninn, 

each  and  every  such  slave,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  an-  '""der  penalty  of  loo!. 

num,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recover-  '^hlch  sum  to  b'*  paid 

cd  in  the  grand  or  assize  courts,  and  to  be  paid  over  to  the  *o]be  churchwara.n:!, 

churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  such  slave  may  rcsifk.  *^**  VV*"  "*?  ^fiV^^  ** 

which  parish  shall  after  the  recovery  of  such  sum,  pr^de  fori  P^^^^^h  lol. 
and  pay  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  annually  for  the  support  of 
such  slave.  (21) 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hu  tfie  authority  aforpsaid,  n-wwi-  «#  ^^r.^^ 
That  m  case  any  goods,  chattels,  or  stages  belon^ng  to  the  m^mi.LTt "  nC 
owners  of  such  old,  infirm,  and  deserted  slaves  •i'afSresaid,  tT^  3   to  parol 
wfto  shall  have  become  burthensome  to  any  parish,  for  s^|>|?<}rt  ckial  charge  of  iain^ 


tKrokif  siMliioflriBp«ri  ihall  thereafter  be*  found  in  anrpartof  fliis  Island,  it  iiball 
**^°'*  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  qbiurchwardens  of  every  suoh  pa- 

rish to  recover  the  fail  amount  of  all  expenges  to  which  such 
parish,  shall  at   any  time  have  been  put    on    account  of 
such  deserted  slaves  before  any  three  justices  of  the  peace  or 
the  parish  or  precinct,  wherein  such  goods,  chattels,  or  slaves 
¥„«:.»  -«^    — i«^i^-  fi^^'  ^^  found,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  samef  (28) 
S  of "Ll venis!^       ^X™-  ^"^  wherems,  It  sometimes  happens,  that  aged,  in- 
vied  on  to  be  sent  to   ^^™>  ^^  disabled  slaves  belonging  to  the  estates  of  insolvent 
the  parish  of  owuer,   debtors,  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  provost  marshal  of 
and  supported  at  pal   this  island,  or  his  deputies,  without  a  possibility  of  the  same 
rochiai  ciuurg*.  •  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  such  estates :  Be^ 

it  enacted  hf  the  autherittf  afore9aidy  That  upon  proof  being 
made  on  oath  by  any  deputy  marshal  before  any  three  magis- 
trates of  the  district,  wherein  he  shall  hold  his  appointment, 
that  any  slave  or  slaves  of  the  above  description  has  or  have 
been  in  his  custody  for  more  than  six  months  thereto  preceding, 
that  such  slave  or  slaves  have  been  repeatedly  pat  up  to  sale 
by  public  outcry,  that  no  bidder  has  offered  to  purchase  the 
same,  and  there  is  no  probaliility  of  his  or  her  being  sold,  it 
may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  three  magistrates  to  make 
an  order  under  their  hands  and  seals  for  the  removal  of  such 
slave  or  slaves  to  the  parish  wherein  the  owner  of  such  slave 
or  slaves  resided,  at  or  immediately  before  the  time  when  he 
or  she  took  the  benefit  oi  the  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  there  to  be 
maintained  and  provided  for  according  to  the  directions  of  this 
^       ^     ^  ,.       act,  hereinbefore  declared.  (23) 

Record  of  proceeding       XXIV.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  That  such  order  being  re- 
mmM  i'*'^'^*^"   corded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  tiie  peace  of  the  precinct, 

wherein  the  goal  of  such  deputy  marshal  as  aforesaid  shall  be 

situated,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  in  all  the  courts  of  this 

island  as  a  complete  and  perfect  acquittal  of  all  demands,. 

claims,  suits,  and  actions  of  every  kind,  on  or  against  such  pro- 

TOst  marshal  or  any  of  his  deputies  as  may  or  shall  be  made,. 

instituted,  or  preferred  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 

on  account,  or  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  any  such  slave  or 

Covneil  amendment,    slaves  as  aforesaid,  out  of  his  or  their  custody.    Provided  al^ 

Proviso,  if  slave  be-    tc^'y**   that  if  tuch  slave  should  at  any  time  thereafter  recover 

comes  valuable,  work-    and  become  saleable,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of 

house-kct'per  to  report    the  worhhouse  in  which  such  slave  is  confined^  to  report  the 

to  provost-marahal,  &    same  to  the  prorost-marsludl-general,  and  thereupon  the  #«- 

BTipreme  court  to  order   preme  court  shall  order  such  slave  to  be  sold  by  the  prmfost- 

****'•  marshal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  itisoirent's  estate.  (24) 

-,,  . ,  -.  XXV.   And  u:hereasy  negroes  afflicted  with  tiie  yaws,  coco- 

f"Z  -Zini^i,    ^y.  °:  »fl'"  contagioM   disease  are  sometime,  pennitted  to 

uador  penalty  ofiR)!.      leave  their  master  s  property,  and  travel  about  the  country,  to 

the  great  annoyance  of  tiie  public,  and  of  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Be  it  enacted,ih^i  every  ovnicr  or  proprietor  of 
slaves,  orhis,  her,  or  theiroverseer,  asthe  case  may  be,  permitting 
the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  such 
offence,  tp  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  before  any  three 
magistrates,  one  moiety  of  whicli  to  be  paid  to  the  informer, 
and  the  otiier  moiety  to  the  churchwardens,  for  tiie  poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  and 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  recovered  on  oath  of  the  informer,  or 
other  person  complainin'r,  to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  the 
said  magiKtrateSfWho  on  rrtfusal  or  failure  of  payment,  are  here- 
by authorised  to  commit  the  delinquent  to  the  county  or  near- 
cat  yaol  until  paid.  (26) 


XXVI.  And  te  ii  th$rMfQr4  efuntvd^  that  CTcry  field  slafre  SI&t3s  to  httre  half  an 
on  any  plantation  or  settlement,  shall,  on  work  day«,  be  al-  I'^'f  <"»«•  breakfast  and. 
lowed  half  an  hour  for  breaJkfaat,  and  two  hours  for  dinner  ;  *wo  hours  for  dinaer.J 
and  that  no  slave  shall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of  iield 

work  upon  the  plantation,  before  tlie  hour  of  five  in  the  morn-  ?  ^^  ^  u   ^1^,^  «     !^ 
ing,  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  at  night,  except  during  tiie  time  SiTraorninir  or^I^^ 
of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  5^.^^^  ^^  ^j  A^   ^^^^^^ 
agaiitst  the  overseer  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  such  during  crop,  under  ne- 
slaves.  (26)  nalty  of  dOll 

XXV II.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  th  e  authority  aforesaid^ 

that  for  the  future,,  all  slaves  in  this  island  shall  be  allowed  the  Ifolidays  at  Christmai^, 
usual  number  of  holidays  that  were  allowed  at  the  usual  sea-  Easter,  AWhitsuniidt?, 
sons  of  Christmas,  Eluter,  and  Whitsuntide,  provided  that  at  to  be  allowed ;  but  not 
every  such  respective  season,  no  more  than  three  holidays  shall  "®f®  ****^"  ^  ^"  «ucce«- 
be  allowed  to  follow  or  succeed  immediately,,  one  after  the  ^^^  ^<»«'^  penalty  of 
other,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstand-  ^ 
ing  ;  and  if  any  master,  owner,,  guardian,,  or  attorney,  of  any 
plantation  or  settlement,  or  the  overseer  of  such  plantation  or 
settlement,,  shall  presume  at  the  seasons  aforesaid,  to  allow^ 
any  holidays  to  any  slave,  on  any  such  plantation  or  settle- 
ment, other  than  is  directed  by  this  act  to  be  given,  every  per- 
son so  ofi'ending  shall  forfeit  the  snm  of  five  pounds.  (27) 

XXVIil.  And  in  order  to  encourage  slaves  to  detect  run-  gi^^^g  informlnr 
aways.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  every  ^{^,1  p^^^  harbowr 
slave  or  slaves  that  shall  inform  against  any  person  who  shall  in^  nmaways  to  re- 
have  or  conceal  any  runaway  slave  or  slaves,  so  that  such  runa-  ceivc  reward  not  less 
way  slave  or  slaves  may  be  taken  and  restored  to  his,  her,  or  their  than  2r)s.  nor  more 
owner  or  owners,  or  be  committed  to  any  workhouse,  every  such  than  40s. 
slave  or  slaves  so  informing,,  shall  be  oititled  to  such  reward  . 

as  any  justice  shall  think  just  and  reasonable,  and  be  paid  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  such  justice  shall  determine  ou^ht 
to  pay  the  same,  not  less  than  twenty  shillings,  nor  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  to  be  enforced  by  a  warrant  -imder  the  hand 
and  seal  of  such  justice.  (28) 

XXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hi  the  autJiority  afore- 

saidy    That  if   any  slave  or  slaves   shall  kiU,    or  take  any  ?**^*?  ^*"j"8^  ^J  ,^*'^- 
slave  or   slaves  in  actual  rebellion,   he    or    she   shall  re-  ("^ri^p'^^  '"  '^  f^j^ 
ceive  from  the   churchwardens  of  the    respective  parishes,  j^  kUHn^'^and  61    Y 
where  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  have  been  lulled,  the  sum  of  taking   alive,    and  a 
three  pounds,  and  the  sum  of  five  pounds  if  taken  alive,  and  a  blur  coat  from  church- 
blue  doth  coat  to  be  paid  and  furnished  by  the  churchwardens  wardens,  who  to  be  re- 
of  the  respective  parishes,  where  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  imbursed  by  receiver- 
have  been  killed  or  taken,  the  whole  expense  whereof  shall  be  general. 
re-imbursed  by  the  receiver  general  for  the  time  beiog,  out  of 
any  monies  in  his  hands  unappropriated.  (29)  , 

XXX.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaidy 

Tiiat  if  any  person  hereafter  shall,  with  malice  aforcthoaght,  Wimlor  of  siare  pu- 
kill  or  murder  any  negro  or  otlier«lave,  such  person  so  oii'end-  *"'*"*^  '^'^^  death, 
ing  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  shall  sufier  death  accordingly  lor  the  ^  .  . 
said  offence ;  Provided  always^  that  such  conviction  shall  not    tl^Jr'^T^^^^^ 
extend  to  the  corrupUng  the  blood  or  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  ^^  ^^"^  ®'  forfeiture^ 
tenements,  goods  or  chatties,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  thereof,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  (30) 

XXXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 

Thai  if  any  peraon  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  after  the  com-  camal  knowledge    t^ 
mencement  of  this  act  unlawfully  and  carnally  know  and  a  female  Rlarv^^under 
abuse  any  female  slave  under  the  age  often  years,  every  sacb  10  punished  with  disatlb 
oalawfal  and  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  felony,  and  the  oX- 
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fender  thereof  Mnf^  ifnly  conrteted^  idiall  fater  air  a  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergj.  (31) 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enttettd  hy  the  authority  aforesaid. 
Rape  on  female  tlaf*  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shsdl  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
punished  with  death.       mencement  of  this  act  oonmrit  a  rape  on  any  female  slave* 

then  and  in  every  sncb  case  every  person  beings  thereof  law- 
fully convicted  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer 
No  corruptioa  of  blood    death  without  benefit  of  elergy ;  Provided  always^  that  nothings 
or  forf«iture  to  ensue,     herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  corrupting  the  blood  or  the 

forfeiture  of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chatties,  any  law, 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwifh*- 
standing.  (92) 

XXXIII.  Andy  in  Order  to  prevent  any  persoir  from  mu- 
Oimer,  ^^^^^  P**"-  tilating,  dismembeTiii«c,  or  cruelly  beating  or  eenfining  any  slave 
son,  by  wmmi  ilaves    ^^  glares.  Be  ir  further   enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 

are  maltreated  or  bran-    r|«|,^x  .^  _  '    _-^  .  •!    , .  , -  ^  .  «.  X*k-- «^-«w  J 

ded  to    be    ounished    ^'^^  "  ^^T  uiaster,  mistress,  owner,  possessor,  or  other  person 

with  fine  or  imprison-  ^i^^^tsoever,  «hall  at  his,  her,  or  their  own  will  and  pleasure, 
meat,  or  both.  ^^  ^J  "^^*  ^^^  ^  ^^^>'  direction,  or  with  hisv  her,  or  tlieir 

knowledge,  sufferance,  privity,  or  consent,  mutilate  ordismeni- 
ber  any  slave  or  slaves,  or  wantonly  or  cruelly  whip,  maltreat. 
Action  of  damages  may  heat,  bruise,  wound  or  imprison,  or  keep  in  confinement  with- 
be  brought  by  owner  out  sufficient  support,  or  hrand  any  idftve  or  slaves,  he,  she,  or 
where  other  person  has  they,  shall  bo  liable  to  be  indicted  for  such  offence  in  the  su- 
maltreated  the  slave,      preme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  any  of  the  assize  courts  or 

courts  of  quarter-sessions  of  this  island,  and,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both,  for 
each  and  every  slave  so  mutilated  or  dismembered,  punished 
or  confined,  and  such  punishment  is  declared  to  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  action  that  could  or  might  be  brought  at 
common  law,  for  recovery  of  damages,  for  or  on  account  of 
the  same,  in  case  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  not  be  the  proper- 
ty of  the  offender.  And,  in  atrocious  cases,  where  the  owner  of 
such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  convicted  of  such  offence,  the 
court  before  whom  such  offender  shall  have  been  tried  and 
convicted,  are  hereby  empowered,  in  case  they  shall  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  future  protection  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  to 
declare  him,  her,  or  them  free,  and  discharged  from  all  man- 
,  ner  of  servitude,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  and 

In  atrocious  cases  of  in  all  such  cases  the  court  are  hereby  empowered  and  autho- 
SJvTtobe  mde^'  rized,ifto  them  it  shall  appear  necessary  to  order  and  direct 
and  to  receive  101.  per  ^®  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  justices 
annum  from  the  parish,  ^^^  vestry  of  the  parish,  to  which  the  said  slave  or  slaves  be- 
to  which  parish  the  longed,  to  the  use  of  the  said  parish,  the  said  justices  and  ves- 
fine  of  1001.  on  owner  try,  in  consideration  thereof,  paying  to  each  of  the  said  slave 
is  to  be  paid  in  such  or  slaves  so  made  free,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum, 
^^^'  for  bis  or  her  maintenance  and  support,  during  life ;    and,  in 

case  any  slave  or  slavea  sHall  suffer  any  before  mentioned 
mutilations  or  wanton  punishment,  or  confinement,  or  brand* 
iny,  such  slave  or  slaves,  on  his,  her,  or  their  application  to  any 
Slave  maltreated  to  be  jastice  of  the  peace — ^the  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  be,  and 
sent  to  the  workhouse  jg  hereby  directed,  required  and  empowered,  on  view,  or  its 
peac^Vut  not  wo  l!ed  »PPe»«^ng  to  his  satisfaction,  that  such  mutHation  or  wanton 
norconfinedwithsUves  P'*"^*''™^'**  have  been  really  suffered,  to  send  such  slave  or 
under  puniithuient,  till  ^'^^^^  ^  ^®  nearest  workhouse  where  such  offence  shall  be 
special  sessions  meet,  committed,  and  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  there  safely  kept, 
«nd  such  justice  to  re^  and  earefuUy  attended,  biit  not  worked,  at  the  expence  of  such 
l>on  to  custos  or  seni-  parish,  until  such  time  as  the  special  sessions  hereinafter 
or  magistrate,  who  to   moBtioned  shall  meet,  and  such  slave  shad  be  hept  separate 
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•nd  apart  frojn  slares  cammUtgd  t0  tuck  y}orkIiou$€  a$  mn-  {Conncil  amend' 
awttyt  or  criminaU,  in  a  place  appropriated  in  eueh  workkouee    mcni,) 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  said  jastice  of  the  peace,  to  whom   V^^^  remaininff  pmrt 
such  application  shall  have  been  made  as  aforesaid,  is  here-  tif  ^^  clause  new,)] 
by  required,  and  directed  forthwith,   to  certify  the  nature  ««"'«J«  Bpecial  seft»i- 
of  such  appKcation  or  complaint  to  the  Gustos  or  senior  Ma-    fusticw  who  ^f  they 
ffistrate  in  the  parish  or  precinct  wherein  such  workhouse  shall    f^^^  complaint    fiivo 
be  situate,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  and   lovs,  to  panish  corn- 
required  to  convene  a  special  sessions,  consistinji^  of  not  less   plalnant,  but  if  com- 
than  three  justices   of  the  peace  of  such  parish  or  precinct,    plaint  be  well  founded 
which   special  sessions,  when  met,  is  hereby  empowered  and   to  take  recognizances, 
required  to  make  further  and  full  enquiry,  upon  view,  and  by    *«•    «>d   to   remand 
the   examination  of  witnesses  into  the  commitment  of  the  mu-    ^j*^?*   \®  workhouse 
lilation  or  punishment  of  such  slave  or  slaves ;  and  if  upon  such    {"^  *«tr**  meeting  or 
examination  it  shall  appear  to  them,  that  tlie  complaiut  of  ^^^o  to*be*rcoiiiSuf 
such   slave  or  slaves  is  frivolous  or  unfounded,  it  shall  be  Uw-    protection  and  if  they 
ful  for  them,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  dismiss  the  com-   l^e  cause  \o  prosecute 
plaint,   and  to  direct  such  slave  or  slaves  to  be  delivered  over   offender  to  effect  at  ex- 
to  his,  her,  or  their  owner  or  owners,  or  possessor,  or  his,  her,  pence  of  parish,  and 
or  their  leg^al  representatives,  or  to  direct  such  punishment  by   empowered  to  sue  ow- 
GonBnemcnt  to  hard  labour,  or  whipping,  or  both,  as  to  them  ner  for  costs, 
may  seem  proper ;  but,  if  upon  such  examination  and  enquiry 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  jus- 
tices, that  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  tliey  arc  hereby  di- 
rected to  lodge  the  examinations  with  the  clerk  of  the  crown, 
or  clerk  of  the  peace,  that  the  parties  may  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  to  bind  over  the  said  offenders  and  wit- 
nesses in  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  with  securities 
to  appear  at  the   grand  or  assize    courts,  or  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  parish,  and  to  remand  the  said  slave  or  slaves 
to  the  workhouse,  to  be  kept  until  'such  time  as  there  shall  be 
a  legal  meeting  of  the  justices  and  vestry  of  such  parish,  which 
meeting  the  custos  or  chief  magistrate  is  hereby  required  to 
call  as  early  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  such  justices  and   Council  of  protection, 
vestry,  when  met,  are  hereby  appointed  a  council  of  protec- 
tion of  such  slave  or  slaves,  and  are  hereby  directed  and  em- 
powered, if  they  think  proper  to  make  further  enquiry,  into 
the  commitment  of  the  mutilation  or  punishment  of  such  slave 
or  slaves,  and  if  to  them  it  shall  appear  proper,  the  said  jus- 
tices and  vestiy  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  pro-  v 
secute  to  effect  such  owner  or  owners,  the  expence  of  which 
prosecution  shall  be  paid  by  tibe  parish  where  such  ofl'ence 
shall  be  committed,  and  in  case  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
slave  or  slaves  shal)  appear  capable  of  paying  the  oosts  and 
charges  of  such  before-mentioned  prosecution,  me  said  justices 
and  vestry  are  hereby  empowered  to  commence  a  suit  or  suits 
against  such  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  and  re- 
cover all  costs  and  charges  out  of  purse  by  them  laid  out  and  #1.1 
expended  in  such  suit  or  suits  ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  work-  peeper  of  workliouae^ 
house  where  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  have  been  first  com-  X^^H^LS^  A^\^u  ^t- 

».,    j*ii«>^««  •J  J  .*•         >•  Ai_      iiie  special  bcbsioim  oi 

mitted  IS  hereby  directed  and  reqmred,  upon  due  notice  of  the  ^y^^  justices   or   t(> 
meeting  of  the  said  special  sessions,  or  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  of  protection^ 
council  of  protection  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  was  00m-  under  penalty, 
mitted,  to  produce  such  slave  or  slaves  for  the  inspection  and 
direction  of  such  special  sessions  and  council  of  protection, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  negleet  in 
not  producing  before  such  council  of  protection  such  slave  or 
slaves.  (33) 
XXXI Y.  Andht  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  Xcm  elauee. 
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Pffialfy  on  juntice  cr  Tltat  if  oflcr  dae  notice  of  such  meeting  bs'lng  oonrcned,  a  saf- 
Testnnmn  not  attend-  ficient  number  of  magistnUcs  and  vestrymen  do  not  attend  to 
inj  council  of  protec-  form  a  council  of  protection,  tiie  custos  or  senior  magistrate 
**<^^«  who  may  preside  at  such  meeting,  is  hereby  empowered  and 

required  to  inllict  a  fine  not  excecdinnf  ten  pounds  upon  any 
vestryman  or  magistrate  yol«int?ri!y  absenting  himself^  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal.  (34) 
Any  jnsticp  on  vii»w  XXXV.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  aiUhoi'ity  of oreiaid, 
orinformatinn  of  slave  That  in  case  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  receive  any  oom- 
hcing  maltrparfd  to  plaint  or  probable  intelligence  from  any  slave,  or  otherwise, 
«end  for  same,  and  if  ^jj^j^  ^^y  slave  or  slaves  is  or  are  so  mutilated  or  cruelly  pu- 
fact  IS  so  to  «end^lave  n^^Iied,  or  is  or  are  confined  without  sufficient  support,  it  shall 
Im  iriiot  to  be  woTkech  *"^  "^^^  ^^  lawful  for  such  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  is 
tin  enquiry  is  made.      hereby  empowered  and  required  forthwith  to  issue  his  warrant 

to  any  constable,  ordering  him  immediately  to  proceed  to  tlie 
place  where  such  slave  or  slaves  are  confined,  and  such  slave 
or  slaves  to  release  and  bring  before  such  justice,  who,  on 
view  or  proof  of  the  fact,  is  hereby  authorissed  to  send  such  slave 
or  slaves  to  the  workhouse  for  protection,  there  to  be  kept 
but  not  worked  until  enquiry  shall  be  made  into  the  fact  ac- 
cording to  law.  (35^ 
Slaves  not  to  receive      XXXVI.  And  m  order  to  restrain  arbitrary  pnnishment,^ 
more  than  t^'n  lashes  Be  it  further  enacts  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  no  slave 
<«xc«*pt  in  presence  of  on  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  in  any  of  the  workhouses 
owniTor  overseer,  &c.  or  gaols  in  this  island,  shall  receive  more  than  ten  lashes  at  one 
nor  in  such  presence  ^^ic  and  for  one  offence,  unless  the  owner,  attorney,  guardian. 


no  such  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or 
oVerseer,  workhouse-keeper,  or  gaol-keeper,  shall  on  any  ac- 
count punish  a  slave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  oxie 
time  and  for  one  oflence,  nor  inflict  or  suffer  to  be  inlllcted 
such  last-mentioned  pun!«(hment,  nor  any  other  number  of  lashes 
on  the  same  day,  nor  until  the  delinquent  has  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  any  fonner  punishment,  under  a  penalty  not  less  than 
ten  pounds  or  more  than  twenty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to 
be  recovered  against  the  person  directing  or  permitting  such 
punishment,  in  a  summary  manner,  upon  conviction  before  any 
three  magistrates,  by  warrant  of  distress  ttnd  snie^  and  in  de- 
fault  of  payment,  the  said  magistrates  are  hereby  required  and 
Amendment,  etnpowerefl  to  commit  such  offender  to  the  common  gaol    for 

any  space  of  time^  not  exceeding  ten  days,  besides  being  subject 

to  lie  prosecuted  by  indictment  in  the  supreme  or  Assize 

courts  or  courts  of  qunrtor  sessions  of  this  island  as  for  an 

offrprc  asT^Jnst  this  art.  (f\6) 

Nrw  clavsf,  XXXVI 1.    And  be  it  further  enacted  bu  the  authority  afore- 

Slave  not  to  be  sent  to  said,  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  after  the  commencement  of 

MorkbouHP    for   more  this  Art  commit  or  send  any  slave  or  slaves  belonging  to  him, 

than  10  days,  or  to  rr-  ),^r,  or  thoin,  to  any  workhouse  in  this  island  for  any  offence 

reive  j^^^^^       ■•?!,    ♦   whatsoever  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than  ten  days,  without 

ol-derof  "Tsace"^^  ^  commitment  or  warrant  to  be  signed  by  a  justice  of  tlie 

or  ero  ju  1  •  .  peace,  nor  shall  give  nor  direct,  or  cause  to  be  given  to  any 

slave  in  such  workhouse,   more  than  twenty  lashes  without  a 

^       warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  a  penalty  of  five 

Fuithrr  pnn'.shmftnt  of  p„„,,fi,  f^r  ^j,,.|,  ^,,^1  every  such  offence  ;  and  if  any  person 

cumrtanc^^^^^^^  "'''*"  ^"'^^^^  P""^'^*'  ^^  *^^"^'^  ^  ^^  punished,  any  such  slave  or 

*  *    *    *     '  slavo.^  for  the  sime  offence  for  which  he,  she,  or  they  had  suffered 

such  pusuihment  as  aforesaid,  (or  such  punishment  as  a  justico 
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of  tlie  peace  iiball  hare  directed)  either  hy  re-oonitni(tir{|^  sudi 
slave  or  slaves  to  the  same  workhouse,  or  commitiiD&r  or  send- 
inir  \i\m,  her,  or  tbenii  to  any  other  workhouse  or  otherwise 
howsoever,  such  person  shall  suffer  such  puniKhmeat  by  fine 
not    exoeedinf^  teo    pounds;    and    it'  any   workhouse-keeper    Penalty  on  wcrlcliouita- 
bball  ^ive  or  cause  to  be  given  any  number  otMafih«s  contrary    keeper  who  inflicts    a 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  clause,  such  workhouse-    greater     ntunbor     of 
keeper  shall  suffer  punishment  by-Anp,    not   exceeilinff  teA    lashes, 
pounds,  and   the  several  penalties  ant)  fines  under  this  clause 
are  to  be  reioveied  before  any  tlire%  justices  of  the  peace,  who    |{ow  penalties  to  be 
may  commit  the  person. bO  offending  to  gaol,  until   such  penal-  'recovered, 
ties  or  finei*  are  paid,  or  may  issue  their  warrant  for  the  levy- 
ing and  &ale  of  the  same,  by  sale  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of 
the  offenfler.     (37) 

XXXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore^  Jnstices  toenquireinto 
#at</.  That  in  case  any  justice  or  jutptices  ot  tiie  |)eace  shall  receive  complaint  or  probahin 
any  complaint  or  probable  intelligence  from  any  slave  or  information,  that  a 
otherwise,  that  any  slave  or  slaveit  has  or  have  been  iropro-  slave  is  impropeHy 
perly  pDni8h«d  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  puntKhed,  and  to  prr- 
act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  such  magistrate  to  cerd  if  true,  according 
fisfsociate  two  other  of  the  magistrates  of  the  said  parish  with  ^  *?T^^I  frivolous  to 
lit  in,  and  to  inquire  in  a  summary  manner  into  such  complaint,  P*""*"  iMorniant. 
and  if  upon  inquiry  it  shall  be  found  that  the  said  complaint  ia 

true,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  said  magistiates,  and  Ihey  are 
Iroreby  requited  to  proceed  against  the  offender  according  to 
lav/  ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  complaint  was  groundless, 
the  said  magistrates  shall  punish  the  complainant  and  the 
person  giving  information  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  theol 
iiiP  V  Rpem  proper.     (38)  ^ 

XXXIX.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  thiauihanty  aforesaid,  y^  ^^„,  ^^  ^^  1,^ 
Tiiat  no  peraoa  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  punish  any  f^^^^  ^„  slave,  but  hy 
negro  or  other  slave,  whether  his  own  property  or  otherwise,  order  of  a  mai^istrate,. 
hy  fixing  or  causing  to  be  fixed,  an  iron  or  other  collar  round  in  all  other  cases  jns- 
the  neck  of  such  slave,  or  by  loading  the  body  or  limbs  of  tlce  to  cause  such  col«  * 
Hiich  slave  for  any  ofifence  wbatsoever,  with  chains  or  weights  lar.  &c.  to  be  removed 
of  anv  kind,  other  than  a  light  collar  without  hooka^  to  indi-  nader  penalt}* of  df  lil9. 
cale  that  such  slave  is  an  incorrigible  runaway,  or  one  accus- 
tomed to  commit  depredation  on  grounds  of  the  other  negroes, 

and  which  collar  shall  only  be  pat.  on  hy  the  directions  of  a 
magistrate,  on  complaint  being  made,  under  a  penalty  not  lens 
Uiau  five  pounds,  nor  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered 
io  a  summary  manner,  before  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
|ience  of  the  parish  or  precinct  where  fUe  ofience  shall  he  coni 
tuitled  ;  and  all  and  every  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  this 
ixlaud  are  hereby  authorised,  directe<>,  and  required,  under 
the  iienalty  of  one  hundred  {lounds,  on  iaformatton  and  view  of 
such  ofienco)  to  order  such  collar,  chains,  irons,  nr  weights  te 
be  immediately  taken  off  from  the  slave  or  alavea  wearmg  or 
bearing  the  satne.     (39) 

XLb  And  be  it  further  enmeted^  Tliat  no  siaTs  (snch  ODfy  Slaves,  exrept  wbe« 
excepted  as  are  gome*  with  fire-wood,  grass,  fruit,  provisi^nsr,  going  to  market,  not  !• 
er  somH  stock,  and  other  goods,  which  they  may  lawfully  8*41,  go  out  from  owner*a 
to  market  and  returning  therefrom),  shall  from  and  after  the  plantation,  or  to  travel 
connnencement  of  this  act,  be  sufiered  of  permitted  to  go  e«t  ^^  ^®i^^  *?  ?"' 
of  his  or  her  roaster's  or  owuer's  plsatalioa  or  settlement,  er  «»  *  ,  n  *^ 
travel  from  one  town  er  place  to  anetber,  unless  such  slave  J^rp!^^^ 
shall  have  a  ticket  from  his  master,  owner,  employer,  or  over-  oveiseer,  4c.  unless  he 
seer,  expressing  particularly  the  time  of  snch  slaves  setting  prove  on  oath  that  sfirli 
out,  and  where  he  or  she  b  goings  and  the  time  lixmtedr  for  his    slave  went  away  with* 
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oat  hSa  content;  In  inch  Or  her  return,  under  H'penitJty  not  exc«ediii{i^  forty  shilUngi  for 
case,  ju»iioe  to  or<i«r  every  slave  3o  offending^  to  bo  recovered  fiom  the  master, 
piLiisbaeBt*  owner,  employer,  or  overseer,  in  a  summary  manner  before 

an^  one  justice  of  the  peace  by  warrant  of  distress,  complaint 
bemfi:  made  to  him  upon  oath)  unless  the  master,  owners  eta- 
plo>  er,  or  overseer  of  such  slave  shall  prove  upon  oath  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  precinct  where  such 
master,  owner,  employer,  or  overseer  may  or  shall  live,  or  hap- 
pen to  be,  that  he  did  give  the  said  slave  such  ticket  as  afore- 
said, or  that  such  slave  went  away  without  his  consent,  in 
which  case  the  justice  to  order  punishment,  and  if  such  justice 
Ahali  neglect  or  refuse  his  duty  either  in  causing  the  penalty 
to  be  forthwith  levied  on  complaint  being  made  to  him  as 
aforesaid,  on  the  owner,  overseer,  or  anv  other  person  who 
shall  suffer  a  slave,  being  under  his  or  tneir  direction,  to  go 
P  It  II  instlce  ne-  ^^^^"^  ^  ticket  as  aforesaid,  every  justice  so  ofiending  shall 
fflecUnff  duty  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to 

^        5      ^  *  tjie  contrary  notwithstanding.  (40) 

Ticket  not  to  exceed  1        XLI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforeeaid, 
calendar  month.  That  no  ticket  shall  be  granted  to  any  slave  or  slaves  for  any 

time  exceeding  one  calendar  month.  (41) 
Slave  absent  5  days  XLII»  And  whereat  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
without  a'  ticket,  or  i^afety  of  this  island  to  suffer  slaves  to  continue  as  runaways, 
found  8  miles  from  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  and  make  known  to 
place  where  belonging  the  public  what  slaves  shall  be  deemed  such  ;  Be  it  enacted 
to  be  deemed  a  run*  by  the  authority  aforeeaidy  That  from  and  after  the  commence- 
away , except  slaTesp*  ment  of  this  Act,  any  slave  or  slaves  who  shall  be  absent  from 
lug  to,  and  returnmg  jjjg  owner  or  employer  without  leave  for  the  space  of  five  days, 
from,  market.  ^^  ^j^^^  ^Yi?A\  be  found  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the 

house,  plantation,  or  other  settlement  to  which  such  slave  or 

slaves  shall  belong,  without  a  ticket  or  other  permit  to  pass, 

except  as  hereinbefore  excepted,  in  going  to  and  returning 

from  market,  shall  be  deemed  a  runaway.  (&) 

Runaways  for  above  0       XLTII.  A^id  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 

months  to  be  Kantenced  That  if  any  slave  shall  run  away  from  his  or  her  owner  or  law- 

to  hard  labour  or  trans-  ful  poisesjor,  and  continue   absent  for  a  term  exceeding  six 

portation.  months,  such  slave  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  sentenced 

to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  for  such  time  as  the  court  shall 
determine,  or  be  transported  for  life,  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offence.  (43) 
Runaways,  for  time  XLIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  foresaid, 
not  exceeding  A  months  Thai  if  any  slave  shall  runaway  from  his  or  her  lawral  owner 
tried  summarily,  and  dr  possessor  as  aforesaid,  and  continue  absent  for  any  term  not 
pimished  with  whip-  exceeding  six  months,  such  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  ho- 
ping or  hard  l^l^ju' '  fore  two  justices,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  the 
If  incorrigible,  tried  as  fi„j  offence,  suffer  such  punishment,  by  flogging  or  confine^ 
Jf  nin^y  for  above  ^^^^  ^  y^^  labour,  not  exceeding  three  months,  j  *  the  said  two 
o  montus.  justices  shall  think  proper  to  direct;  but  if  the  said  slave  hath 

frequently  runaway,  and  is  by  his  or  her  owner  or  possessor 
declared  to  be  an  incorrigible  runaway,  he  or  she  shall  be  tried 
as  if  he  or  she  bad  been  runaway  from  his  or  her  said  owner  or 
possessor,  and  continued  absent  for  a  term  exceeding  six 
months,  and  such  slave  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  be  confined  to  hard  labour,  or  be  transported  for  life, 
as  the  court  shall  direct  (44) 
Blavesharbonringmn-  ^^^'  -^"^  ^  it  further  enaeted  by  the  amthoHty  aforeeaidy 
aways,  or  giving  them  That  any  slave  or  slaves  who  shall  knowingly  harbour  or  oon- 
false  tickeu.  punished  ceal  any  runaway  slave  or  slaves,  or  shall  funiisk  a  ticket  or 
as  court  dlf  ects,  not  letter  to  such  runaway  slave  or  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
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tUog  <hem  to  etade  detectioii,  lihall  be  liftble  to  be  tried  lor  th«    extaydlag  U  Kfcu 
same  at  tbe  quarter  sessionft,  or  special  slave  court,  hereiii<^ 
after  appointed,  and  on  conviction  shall  sufTcr  such  punish- 
ment as  the  court  shall  think  proper  to  direct,  not  extending  to 
life.  (46) 

XLVI.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforeeaidf    New  elauee^ 
That  if  any  white  person,  or  person  of  free  condition,  shall    f''^  persons  terbovr- 
wilfully  and  knowingly  empfey,  harbour,  or  conceal  any  run-    V^  runaways  ftnedsod 
away  slave,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  in  the    iTP""?^^*^'  ""^  J?  PJf 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  parish  or  precinct  where  such    n^^y^^^^A*^ 
offence  has  been  committed,  and  on  conviction  shall  suffer  such    quarter  seniuu. 
punishment,  by  fme  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  tliree  months,  as  the  court  shall  tiunk 
proper  to  inflict,  and  also  tbe  further  sum  of  tliree  shillings  and 
four  pence  per  'day  for  every  day  such  slave  or  slaves  may 
have  been  so  ninaway,  to  be  jpaid  to  the  o\.  ;icr  or  possessor  of 
such  slave,  im  be  recovered  m  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same    remedy    as    the  fine :     Nevertheless,    That    nothing  in    ProTiso,  tbtt  proseni- 
Ihis  elause  shall  prevent  the  Injured    party  from  prosecuting    tion  may  be  bad  tuider 
under  the  act  commonly  called  the  inveigling  act,  if  it  shall  be    inveigling  act. 
deemed  proper.  {46) 

XLVIL  And  be  it /ur^her  enacted  hy  the  authority  t^oresmid,    New  clause. 
That  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace*   -^  "«tlce«, to  grant  war- 
und  he  is  hereby  autliorised  and  required,   upon  complaint   '*'J*  h^^****  nmaways 
made  to  him  on  oath,  that  any  slave  or  slaves  are  runaway,  or   ^  narbourers,  being 
on  suspicion,  or  probable  intelligence  of  the  same,  and  that  he,        ^^* 
she,  or  they  have  absconded  Uiemselves  from  the  service  of 
their  owners  or  employers,  to  ffrant  a  warrant  to  search  for  and 
apprehend  all  such  runaway  slaves,  as  also  such  slaves  as  the 
complainant  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  to  be  guilty  of 
wilfully  entertaining,  harbouring,  or  concealing  such  runaway 
slaves;  and  it  shall  and  may. be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per^   Personn  so  aathorised 
sons,  so  authorized  by  warrant  as  aforesaid,  to  enter  any  ne-   by  such  warranto  iriv^ 
p:ro  house  or  houses,  or  other  place  occupied  by  any  slave  or  ing  notice  to  owmn^ 
staves,  to  search  for  any  slave  or  slaves,  having  first  given  no*   may  forcibly  enter  on 
ticc  to  the  master,  owner,  manager,  or  overseer  on  the  planta-   a^ro  houses  to  search, 
ticn  to  which  such  house  or  houses,  or  other  places  as  afore- 
said belong,  or  proprietor  or  occupier  of  any  house ;  and  after 
such  warrant  obtained,  and  notice  given  as  aforesaid,  to  break   Proviso,  that  the  war- 
open  the  door  or  doors  of  such  negro  houses  or  rooms,  into   ™"*  be  executed  by  a 
which  admittance  shall  be  refused :  Provided  such  warrant  bo  1»^^«1  constable  or  by  u 
executed  by  a  lawful  constable,  or  some  white  or  free  person,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  spedal 
spocialiy  sworn  as  a  constable  for  the  purpose.  (47)  constable 

X  LVIII.  A nd  whereas,  the  more  cfi'ectually  to  conceal  runaway   New  elause. 
slaves,  or  prevent  their  being  apprehended,  tickets  are  given  by   Persons  giving  slaves 
ill  disposed  persons  of  free  condition:   Be  it  thertfore  enacted  fictitious  ticlcets,    pu- 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  any  white  person,  or  person   ^^^^  by  fine  or  im- 
of  free  condition,  granting  or  giving  a  letter  or  ticket  to  ena-  prisonment,  or  both, 
bie  any  slave  to  absent  himself  or  herself  from  bis  or  her  owner 
or  possessor,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  said  oflence  be-> 
fore  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts.^ 
of  assise,  or  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  this  Island  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed,  and  on  conviction  shaU  suffer 
such  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  Uie 
court  in  their  discretion  shall  thmk  proper  to  inflict,  not  ex- 
tending to  life.  (48) 

XLIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid.  Persons  apprehending 
That  any  slave  or  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  runaways  to  receive 
shall  apprehend  any  runaway  slave  or  slaves,  ihajl,  for  every,  reward  of  l(J$,  aad 
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iiiile-nion«y.  Is.  fnr 
first  5  miles,  and  Cd. 
after. 

Proviso,  thai  not  to  bo 
an  addition  to  rewaid 
others  iso  glTcn  lua- 
Toons. 

Proviso,  not  to  de- 
prive maroons  of  re- 
ward of  409. 

Runavrays  to  be  ron- 
Teyed  to  owner  or  jus- 
tice, who  to  commit  to 
>vcrkhouse,  and  the 
keeper  to  pay  said  re- 
ward and  mrle-UfOBey 
uudor  penalty* 


Ponaways  to  be  ad- 
T<;itiacd'oo  oath« 


Ufld«r  penalty. 


Work)ioii$G-k«epeT  to 
Ti'tvive  from  owntrr  the 
charges  and. fees. 


Pi  inters  accomrts  an- 
tiienlfcated  on  oath, 
paid  by  treasurer  of 
workhoofe. 


Workhowse  -  keeper, 
may  detain  staves  for 
eharg«s  andfucs. 


onft  so  apprehended,  be  entitled  to  receiTC,  from  tti^  owner, 
employer,  overseer,  or  manager  of  such  slave  or  shives,  the 
sum  of  ten  shilUn{^9  and  no  more,  besides  milo'-money,  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  mile  for  the  first  five  miles,  and  six 

5)ence  per  mile  for  ev«ry  mile  afterwards :  Provided  nevertke- 
essy  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  constraed  to 
extend  to  an  allowance  of  the  said  sum  of  ten  shillings  and 
mile-money  in  addition  to  the  sum  allowed  to  mftroon  negroes 
foi*  apprehending  runaways  :  And  provided  aUo^  that  it  is  not 
hereby  intended  to  deprive  the  said  maroons  of  their  legal  and 
establislied  reward  of  forty  shillings  for  each  negro.  (49) 

L.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  mUhority  aforesaid^ 
That  the  person  or  persons  so  apprehending  such  runaway 
slave  or  slaves  shall  convey  him,  her,  or  them  to  their  respec- 
tive owner,  employer,  or  manager,  or  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  shall  or  may  commit  him,  her,  or  them  to  the  nearest 
workhouse,  and  the  workhouso -keeper  is  hereby  required  and 
ordered  to  receive  «uch  slave  or  slaves  into  custody,  and  to 
pay  the  party  delivering  such  slave  or  slaves  the  said  sum  of 
ten  shillings  and  mile-money  as  aforesaid,  and  no  more,  for 
each  slave  so  delivered,  nndcr  the  penalty  of  five  pounds.  (50) 
LI.  And  to  the  end  that  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  run- 
away slaves  may  haye  a  due  knowledge  where  such  slaves  are 
confined  after  their  being  apprehended  and  sent  to  any  work- 
house in  this  island,  in  order  that  such  owners  or  proprietors 
may  apply  for  such  slaves.  Be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid^  That  from  and  after  the  cornmencement  of  this 
act  all  and  every  the  workhonse-keepers  in  any  of  the  pa- 
rishes of  this  island  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  obliged,  once  in 
every  week,  to  advertise  in  the  Gazette  of  Saint  Jago  de  la 
^>ga,  tlie  Royal  Gazette,  and  the  Cornwall  Chronicle,  the 
height,  names,  marks,  and  sex,  and  also  the  country,  where  the 
same  can  be  ascertained,  of  each  and  every  runaway  s*jiive 
tlien  in  custody,  together  with  the  time  of  their  being  sent  into 
custody,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  there- 
of,- if  known,  and  that  upon  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
ponnds  for  every  slave  so  neg1ectt;d  by  him  to  be  advertised  ; 
and  for  the  expence  of  such  advertisementlhey,  the  said  work- 
house-keepers, shall  and  may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised 
to  charge  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  such  runaway  slaves  so 
advertised,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  per  month  for  each  paper,  and  no  more,  which  said  sum 
of  three  shilling  and  four  pence  per  month  for  each  paper 
to  be  paid  to  the  printers  of  the  several  papers  respectively 
the  amount  of  whose  accounts,  after  being  properly  authenti- 
cated Qpon  oath,  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the  treasurers  for 
the  time  being  of  tlie  several  workhouses  in  tlds  island  ;  and 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  woikhouse-keeper  to 
detain  and  keep  in  custody  such  runaway  slave  or  slaves  until 
the  owner  or  *  owners  thereof,  or  some  person  on  their  behalf, 
properly  authorised,  shall  pay  imto  such  wtorkhouse-keeper 
what  shall^  have  been  paid  to  the  perwn  or  persons  who  ap- 
prehended and  brought  such  slav«  or  slaves  into  custody,  with 
two  shillings  and  six  pence  in  the  poiind  for  laying  out  the  mo- 
ney, tiie  ^cost  of'  advertising  at  and  after  tiic  rate  abovemen- 
tipned,  and  six  pence  for  ^very  twenty-four  hours  such  slave 
or  slaves  shall  have  been  in  custody  for  maintcnancev  and  two 
pence  per  day  for  medical -care  and  eis^tnvordiilaty  nourishment 
where  necosstiry,  the  expenee  of  clcthihg  wh^n  supplied^  and 
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Wlao  itkt  obBxgeu  of  ftdTeitltiiidp  aboTe  directed,  and  no  o^r  fees 

"whateyer ;  and  that  the  workhouse-keeper,  and  no  other  per-    Workhfl«i«fr-k«tp#r  •- 

«on,  shall  attest,  upon  oath,  that  the  charg^es  in  the  account  for    ^one  to  attest  on  oath 

mile-money,  and  the  reward  for  apprehendini|r  suoh  slave,    *"**  charges  legal. 

were  actually  paid  to  the  person  who  brought  such  runaway, 

and  that  the  whole  of  the  charges  in  the  said  account  are    ■  , 

stricUy  conformable  to  law :  Provided  mlways,  and  it  is  here-    ?''ve"°ieiit^  to"%ork- 

-bu  declared;  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  slave  to  be  com-    u^„.«  nn/iap  i»nv  «».nl 

mitt«d  by  the  jadgment  of  any  court,  or  by  <ider  of  the  mafis-  ^^Z!\JvZ^{Z. 

etrates,  to  any  workhouse  by  way  of  punishment,  shall  not  be 

answerable  for,  or  compelled  to  pay,  the  workhouse  fees  for 

the  time  suoh  slave  shall  be  so  commkted  and  confined.  (51) 

LII.    And  he  it  further  unacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.    Workhouse  and  i^aol 
That  the  keeper  of  every  workhouse  or  gaol  in  this  island    keepers  to  find  sla^^ts 
shall,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  for  every  neglect,  pro-   food,  and  clothing  if 
Tide  and  give  to  every  slave  courmed  in  such  workhouse  or   necessary,   nndei  pe- 
'gaol  a  snfl^ient  quantity  of  good  and  wholesome  provisions    nalty. 
daily,  that  is  to  say,  not  less  than  one  quart  of  unground  Gui- 
nea or  Indian  com,  or  three  pints  of  tlie  flour  or  meal  of  either> 
or  three  pints  of  wheat  flour,  or  eight  fall  grown  plantains,  or 
eight  pounds  of  cocoes  or  yams,  and  also  one  herring  or  shad, 
or  other  salted  provisions  equal  thereto,  and  shall  also,  under 
the  like  penalty,  provide  and  supply  every  such  slave  confined 
as  aforesaid  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  where  necessary  .52 

LIII.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authori^    Persons  in  workhouss 
4v  aforesaid.  That  in  case  any  neg«>  or  other  person  sent  in  and    ^^^p^S  ihemsolves  to 
detained  in  any  workhouse  -as  a  runaway  slavo,  shall  allege    ^LVl%'!Z*!^l^li^^l 
himself  or  herself  to  be  free,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  custos    sTe^jTses.iros  of  not 
•or  senioc  justice  of   tlic  parish   or  precinct  wherein  such    less  than  8  justices,  & 
workhouse  is  situated,  to  convene,  as  soon  as  conveniently    to  give  public  nodes 
.may  I  e,  a  special  sessions,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three    of  their  meeting:, 
.justices  of  tl^9  peace  of  such  parish  or  precinct,  and  of  which 
special  sessions,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  same, 
due  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  several  ccanty  newspapers  of 
:this  island,  and  which  .special  sessions  being  so  convened,  shall 
carefully  and  attentively  investigate,  inquire  into,  and  examine 
.tfaetroth  of  such,  allegation,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  such  spe-    if  person  appears  frea 
cial  sessions  that  such  person  so  detained  as  a  runaway  slave    to  discharge  him,  o- 
is  free,  such  person  shall  be  forthwith  discharged,  and  in  case    therwise    to    remand 
it  shall  appear  to  such  spedal  sessions  that  such  person  Is  a    him. 
slave,  he  or  she  shall  be  forthwith  remanded  to  the  workhouse, 
whereto  he  or  she  had  been  sent :    Provided  dlways,  and  it  is    ^oviso,  Aat  such  do- 

to 
alleged 

such  person  detained  as    a  runaway  of  his  or  her    right  or 
title  to  his  or  her  freedom.  (53^ 

LIV.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  itutharity  afore-    oi.^.  «^»  ♦^  k«  .aM 

Tri  Je^^ralf  r  'h'V'"^'"  ^'IT ^  "t  *  ™^""^j;  ''^^'    ^^   oT  ^orkhou?!^ 
or  slaves  shall  be  sold  by  any  workhouse-keeper  until  such    withoutacersiflcatecf 

«peeial  sessions  has  been  convened  and  held,  and  such  inves-    justices  at  special  se?- 

tigiition,  inquiry,  and  examination  had,  and  without  the  same    sioas  ;  otherwls   s .  > 

being  certified  by  the  justices  attending  such  special  sessions    void. 

under  their  hands  and  seals,  and  the  sale  of  any  such  ruriaway 

^ave  or  slaves  made  without  such  certificate  being  obtained 

shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  enacted  and  decmred  to  be 

nnit  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  no  right,  title,  or 

interest  whatsoever  shall  pass  thereunder  to  any  purohaser 

whamsocyer,    may  thins^ln  this  act,  or  in  an  act  Of  the  lieute* 
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Workhoas^ke6p«r  re- 
ceiving^ gnrk  repleTin, 
Ac.  to  advertise  same, 
an  I  name,  marks,  &c. 
of  slave  for  four  weekv, 
uudcT  pain  of  fine. 


Chanros  to  be  paid  by 
«wner  reeoveriog. 

N!)»?ne  of  intent  to 
clrfnnri  action  being 
ffivpn,  fhe  workhouse— 
kt»«P^r  to  detain  al- 
lu^ig-od  slave. 

r-Mlf^iaseciiritT  be  of. 
f)'*'^*  I.  MHil  notice  Uiere* 
of  jjfivua. 


RHtrfl  <foin«f  off  tho 
island  or  conspiring  f4 
to  do,  an.1  slaves  ahett- 
in*?  oihers.  to  be  pu- 
ptxhed  as  court  dir(*ctfl, 
not  ox  Lending  to  life. 


Amsndmcnt, 


BaB|.g«Ttn»r,  •owmU,  and  aMembly  of  Mb  islaad,  made  and 
passed  in  the  thirty HBeoond  year  of  his  laUi  majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled **  An  act  for  estahl\$h\ng  puNie  workhoutes  in  the  several 
puritkee  of  th  $  island,**  or  any  otfier  act,  law,  vsag^,  or 
ooslmvr  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  (64) 

LV.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
That  from  and  after  the  conimencem(;ht  of  tliis  act,  every 
workhouse-keeper  in  this  island,  who*  shall  have  any  action  in 
replevin,  homine  replegiando,  or  ejectment,  broaght  against 
him  for  any  negro  or  other  slave  or  slaves  in  his  custody,  shall,. 
Qnder  a  penalty  for  every  oifenre  not  less  than  five  pounds,  nor 
exceeding  fifty  pounds,  as  shalf  be  inflicted  by  tiie  judges  of 
his  Majesty *8  supreme  court  of  jtidicatore  or  courts  of  assize 
in  this  island,  immediately  after  he  receives  such  replevin^ 
homine  replegiando,  or  ejectment,  give  notice  m  the  several 
•ontify  newspapers  of  such  action  and  at  whose  suit  it  is 
brought,  and  the  name  or  names  of  such  negro  or  other  slave 
or  slaves,  together  witii  his,  her,  or  their  mark  or  marks,  ani) 
the  best  information  he  can  get  concerning  the  real  owner  of 
s^h  slave  or  slaves,  and  shall  continue  such  notice  for  four 
Weeks  before' flie  trial  shall  be  had  upon  such  replevin,  homine 
repUgidndOy  at  ejectment,  or  such  slave  or  slaves  be  taken 
out  of  the  custody  of  such  workhouse-keeper:  the  costs  of 
which  and  all  other  expenccs  incurred,  shall  be  paid  to  such 
workhouse-keef^r  by  tiie  person  who  shall  recover  such  slave 
or  slaves,  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  givenotice  to  such 
workhouse-keefyer  of  his,  her,  or  their  intention  to  take  the 
defence  of  any  actiota  so  brought,  such  workhouse-keeper  shall 
detain  in  his  custody  the  slave  or  slaves,  for  or  by  whom  such 
action*  shalf  be  brought,  until  the  trial  of  such  action  or  order 
of  the  court  thereon,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
unless  the  security  offered  ift  cases  of  homine  repUj'andOy 
shall  justify  before  a  judge  of  the  grand  court  o^ courts^  of  as> 
sixe,  m  such  sum  as  such  judge  shall  think  proper,  notice  of 
iuch  justiffcation  and  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  the 
judge  before  whom  the  same  is  to  be  tdcen,  being  given  to  the 
person  intending  to  take  the  defence  of  such  action.  (55) 

LVI.  And  whereas  severaf  slaves  have  found  means  to 
runaway  from  their  ownen  aild  depart  from  this  island,  to  the 
great  damage  of  such  owners,  in  evil  example  to  other  slaves, 
who  may  be  thereby  induced' to  attempt  or  c-^nspire  to  do  the 
same:  And  whereas  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such  slaves 
have  been  aided  and  assisted  in  such  escape  and  departure  by 
other  persons,  and  there  is  not  any  adeqimte  punishment  pro- 
Videdby  law  fbrstich  running  away  or  departure,  cr  attempting 
or  conspiring  to  itmaway  and  depart  this  island,  or  for  persons 
Olfllnjr,  assisting,  or  abetting  such  runaways,  for  remedy  where- 
of. Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and 
after  the  cottimencement  of  this  act,  if  any  slave  rhall  runa- 
way from  hts;  her,  or  their  owner  or  owners,  employer  or  em- 
ployers, atid  go' off,  or  conspire  or  attempt  to  go  off  this  island, 
\n  any  ship,  f>oat,  canoe,  or  other  vessel,  or  craft  whatever, 
or  be  aiding  or  abetting,  or  assisting  to  any  other  slave  or 
slaves  in  such  gohig  off  this  island,  he,  she,  or  they,  so  ron- 
ing  away  and  going  off,  or  conspiring  or  attempting  to-  go  off, 
or  so  aiding,  aflsisfing,  or  abetting  in  such  going^  off,  being 
tlif*reof  convicted,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  ax  the  court 
fiiall  think  proper  to  direct,  not  extending  to  life,  (56) 

IiVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  mUhority  ^orestid, 


^hai  if  any  white  penoa  or  perMn  of  fret  condition,  ahall   Free    perions   *^^^ 
knowinj^ly  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting,  any  slave  or  slaves   f'f^^  *"  ^1^'lforn     1 
iii  going  oflF  this  island,  he,  she,  or  they  being  convicted  there-    !«*«^r'    "!r  .*  ;^  ..^i': 
ofly  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  the  supreme  court  of  ju-    SrsK^nSfeS! 
dicaturc,  or  either  of  the  courts  of  assize  ,ot  this  island,  sliali   ^    iwel? c  monlhb. 
forfeit  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  each  slave,  one 
moiety  whereof  shall  be  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his 
beirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards  tlie  support  of  tlie  go- 
vernment of  this  island,  and  the  contingent  charges  thei  eOf, 
and  tlie  other  moiety  to  the  party  or  parties  at  whose  suit  or 
complaint  such  person  was  convicted,  and  shall  also  sufler  iiii- 
prisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  court,  fo:  any  space  bf 
time  not  exeecdingtwelve  months,  without  bail  or  niainprisc.(5V) 

LVIII^  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,    Accessaiy     may     b« 
That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  proceed  against  the  person   cj»Y*^^  ''^^**'*'  I'"" 
or  persons  so  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting  any  slave  or  slaves   ^  ^^  * 
in  going  off  this  island,  whether  the  principal  or  principals  be 
convicted  or  not,  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  act,  law,  cu)5- 
torn,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  (68) 

LIX.     And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,   »«;«?   ^^  ^   *™^« 
that  no  negro  or  other  slave  shall  be  allowed  to  UaVel  the   ""^^  u*"^*  ^A^d'^dTv 
public  roads  with  dogs  or  cutlasses,  or  other  ofl'ensive  weapons,    ^eaoons'  withoarpei - 
vrithout  a  ticket  from  his  owner,  or  to  hunt  any  cattle,  horses,    mit^om  owner  or  white 
mares,  mules,  or  asses,  in  any  part  of  this  island,  with  lances,    person,     deputed    by 
guns,  cutlasses,  or  other  instruments  of  death,  unless  in  the    ownen' punishment  not 
company  of  his  or  their  master,  overseer,  or  some  other  white    to  extend  to  life,  or 
person,  by  him  or  them  deputed,  or  by  perkiiission  in  writing  ;    transportation  for  life. 
and  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall  oll'end,  contrary  to  the  . 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  he,  she,  or  they,  being 
thereof  convicted  before  three  justices,  shall  suffer  such  punish- 
ment as  they  shall  think  proper  to  inflict,  not  extending  to  lifo 
t)r  transportation  for  life«  (59) 

LX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  author  Uy  ^foresaid.  Owners*  overseerb. 
That  if  any  master,  owner,  guardian,  possessor  or  attorney,  *<^«  ^  prevent  drum 
overseer  or  book-keeper  of  any  plantation  or  seltlemeut,  shall  beathigr,  Ac.  by  strange 
hereafter  suffer  any  strange  slaves  to  assemble  together  and  Jj*^^»  ^^ ^  S^J^  no- 
beat  their  drums,  and  blow  their  horns  or  sliells  upon  any    ?.**Jj?J!!!?!.?!l^^ 

1     i   .. _    ' ^.m  A.    ^    -^  I  1     *  ,..       or   oommissioned  ofr.- 

plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  or  m  any  yard  or  place,  under    ^^    ^^^^  penalty  of 

Jiis,  her,  or  their  care  or  management,  or  shall  not  endeavour  £^, 
to  disperse  or  prevent  the  same,  by  immediately  giving  notice 
thereof  to  the  next  magistrate  or  commissioned  uflifer^  that  a 
proper  force  may  be  sent  to  disperse'  the  said  slaves,  every 
such  master,  owner,  guardian,  possessor  oi*  attomdy,  overseer 
or  book-keeper,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  upon  an  indictment  in  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture, or  courts  of  assize  or  quaKcr  sessions,  of  the  parish 
wherein  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  pay  a  fine  of  fii'ty 
pounds  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  tq- 
wards  the  support  of  the  government  of  this  is!:uid,  and  the 

contingent  charges  thereof:  Provided  nevertheless,  That  infer-    Proviso,  in  formation  Co 
mation  of  such  offence  shall  be  made  upon  oatii,  before  any   be   laid    ia    fourteen 
of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  within  the  space  of  days, 
fourteen  days  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  (60) 

LXf.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  o foresaid,  9^c<'r8,  civil  ani  mi- 
That  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  shall  be  and  arc  hereby  enx-  *i^*7»  ^  supprt-ns 
powered  and  required  to  enter  into  any  phintation,  settlement,  5"^**  assemblies  and 
or  other  place,  to  disperse  all  such  uuiawful  iissemblies,  and  "^'"'nin^S:  »»<*  to  en- 
to  suppress  and  prevent  all  unlawful  drummings  or  other  noise,  thLt  ™lS^"' 
as  bcDrc-mentioned;  any  law,  cuAom,.  or  u.vjr,  tj  the  co.*-     naipurpoiie. 


I 
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_  aptwiAilMdtef,  aMtrdiBff  to  lb*  Mte0»  dtfree,  ir«ir-r 

•amitanoes  of  the  case*  (61) 
6wa«r,  ofOTfMT,  4c.  LXII.  And  whereoi,  it  has  been  foand  by  ezperienoe,  that 
lufferin  aMembUtf  of  rebellions  have  often  been  conoerted  at  negro  dances  and 
slaves,  beatiurt  of  nightly  meetings  of  slaves,  and  as  it  has  been  found,  also,  that 
drums,  *c.  to  b«  to.  ^^se  meetings  tend  much  to  injure  the  health  of  negroes : 
prisonML  j5^  ^.^  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforeeaidy  That  if  any 

owner  or  proprietor,  overseer,  or  in  his  absence,  any  book- 
keeper or  other  person  having  the  oare  and  management  of 
any  plantation  or  settlement,  shall  suffer  any  slaves  to  assem- 
ble together,  or  beat  their  drums,  or  blow  their  horns  or  shells, 
every  such  owner  or  proprietor,  overseer,,  book-keeper,  or 
other  person  so  offendmg,  shall  for  every  such  offence  upoo 
conviction  thereof,  upon  an  indictment  in  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  or  before  the  justices  of  assize  or  court  of  quaiter- 
sessions,  wherein  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  suffer  im- 
prisonment without  bail  or  mainprize  for  any  term,  not  exceed- 
ing six  calendar  months,  provided  infoimation  is  made  upon 
oath  as  aforesaid,  before  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
Ififonnat\on  to  be  laid  peace  within  fourteen  days  after  the  commission  of  such  of- 
in  14  days.-  fence,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 

vent any  master,  owner,  or  proprietor  of  any  plantation  or  set- 
,,  tlement,  or  the  overseer  thereof  from  grai  ting  liberty  to  the 
Owner,  &c.  may  allow  giaves  of  such  plantation  or  settlement  only,  for  assembling 
W?toXe?tth^ielv?s"  together  upon  such  plantation  or  settlement,  and  playing  and- 
but  not  to  usi  warlike  divertmg  themselves  m  any  innocent  amusements  so  as  they 
iasirttman  s  ^0  ^^^  make  use  of  military  drums,  horns,  or  shells,  but  that 

they  shall  and  may  grant  such  liberty,  when  and  as  often  as 
Proviso,  that  such  they  please,  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  act  to  the  contrary 
amusement  to  end  by  notwithstanding:  Provided,  That  such  amusements  are  put 
Id  at  night.'  an  end  to  by  tivelre  of  the  clock  at  night  (62) 

LXni.  And  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  nightly  meetings 
among  negro  and  other  slaves,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  and  endangering  their  healths :  Be  it  further  enacted  hy 
Nefm»  burials  to  b«  fAeauMortryff/oreMtci,  That  all  negro  burials  shall  in  future  take 
•Dded  befora  sun-set,  place  in  the  day  time,  so  that  the  same  may  be  ended  beforo  sun- 
under  penalty,  on  own-  set,  and  if  any  master,  owner,  or  possessor  of  slaves,  his  or  her 
•r,  overster,  &c.  overseer  or  chief  manager,  shall,  knowingly  suffer  or  permit  the 

burial  of  any  slave  otherwise  than  as  before  directed,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  if  any  burials  shall  take- 
1/  K  *i  1  r   «k  place  in  any  of  the  towns  of  tliis  island  or  in  savannas,  com- 

If  burial  Ui  fbwDS  or  ^^^^^  ^r  other  places,  not  in  charge  of  an  overseer  after  sun- 
sons  "n  whose  housteis  ***»  ^^^'^  person  <rf  free  condition  in  whose  house,  yard,  or 
the  assembly,  to  be  premiseSt  any  slaves  shall  be  permitted  to  assemble  forattend- 
ilned,  and  slaves  whipr  "*?  ^^^  burial,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  five  pounds, 
ped.  nor  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  the  negro  or  other  slaves  who 

shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  burial,  or  be 
found  thereat,  shall  upon  conviction  before  three  or  more  ma- 
gistrates, suffer  such  punishment  as  the  said  magistiates  shall 
direct,  not  exceeding  thirty  nine  lashes.  (63) 
Frw*  fWfsAn*  ^-.fferfVlg       LXIV.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid, 
anlar^ fill  assembly, flu-  That  if  any  white  or  free  person  shall  hereafter  suffer  any  un- 
•d  and  {mpriscned..        lawful  assembly  of  slaves  at  his  or  her  house  or  settlement, 

every  such  free  person  shall  upon  due  conviction  thereof  be- 
fbre  any  court  of  quarter  sessions,  suffer  punishment  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months-:  Provided  nevertheUes,  That  information 
Informatimi  tw  b«  hdd  thereof  shall  be  given  on  oath  widun  fourteen  days  of  sneh 
In  14  da^  s.  tmlawfdl  meeting.  (64) 


That  if  any  white  or  free  person  or  persons,  or  any  slave  or    Fr««ip#rsoiis  or  sla  t 

slaves  shall  knotring^ly  suffer  any  person  to  game  with  any    •uffenng  sr^™^"8^  ^^^h 

slave  or  slaves,  in  any  honse  or  out-house  in  his  charge,  or    ^^'^  *°    •  fi*^  b  f'^ 

•ball  be  found  gaming  with  any  slave  or  slaves,  such  person    j^|?!L  **"*•"      '®' 

4>r  persons  shall,  and  may  be  apprehended  and  taken  before    ^ 

Any  three  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  parish  in  which  such 

person  or  persons  shall  be  apprehended,  who  are  hereby  au« 

thorzzed  and  empowered  to  inflict  on  such  person  or  persons,    gi^vts  to  b*  whipped 

if  a  slave  or  slaves,  such  corporal  punishment  by  whipping    i^^  fy^  ptrtoai  tttit 

not  exceeding  thirty  nine  lashes,  as  such  justices  shall  upon    to  gaol. 

conviction  thereof  tiiink  proper  to  order  and  direct,  and  if  a 

white  or  free  person,  shall  and  may  commit  sucl^wlute  or  free 

person  to  the  nearest  common  gaol  for  any  period  of  time  not 

exceeding  six  days.  (05) 

LXVI.  And  tohereai  it  may  happen,  that  slaves  directed  to    Mtnmniflsfonbonddli- 
be  manumized  by  will  may  tind  it  diflScuIt  to  establish  their    pcnsed  with  iu  d^Tisei 
freedom  by  reason  of  the  person  or  persons  acting  under  such    ot  freedom ;   but   v^- 
will,  refusing  to  enter  into  the  security  required  by  law  on  the    **^  ^^  testator  liable 
manumission  of  slaves :  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  authority  afore-    for  annuity  to  emaacu 
#at<f.  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,   P*^^ 
whenever  any  person  shall  by  will  in  writing  expressly  manu- 
mize  or  direct  to  be  manumized  any  slave  or  slaves  belonging 
to  him  or  her,  the  usual  bond  required  by  law  in  cases  of  ma- 
numission shall  not  be  necessary,  but  the  estate  of  the  person 
so  manumizing  any  slave  or  slaves  or  directing  any  slave  or 
slaves  to  be  manumized,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  de-  -.^ 

dared  to  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  required    pr-^o-,  u«   — «i  •» 
by  law  to  be  paid  to  any  slave  manumized,  and  the  freedom    ^^^  ©subliJhed 
of  such  slave  so  manumized  or  directed  to  be  manumized  by 
will  shall  be  at  once  established  :  Provided  always.  That  no-    Proviso,  not  to  exempt 
thing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  ex-    liability  to  testato>r  s 
tend  to  exempt  such  slaves  so  manumized,   from   any  ddbt    debts, 
or  demand    against    the   estate   of  the  testator,  to   which 
such    slave   or   slaves   should    be    otherwise   liable.      And 

TfTwided  ahfaysy    and  it  is   hereby  enacted.   That   any    will    Slaves  may  be  manti- 
in  writing  whicti  by  law  would  be  deemed  valid  and  sulfi-    raised  under  will,  eo 
dent  lor  disposing  x)f  goods  and  chattels,  or  other  personal    executed  as   to  pasf 
^^te,  shall  be,  and  the  ^ame  is  hereby  declared  to  be  valid,    penmuUities. 
and'  sttfiicient  for  manumizing  ,or  directing  to  bie  manui^ize^ 


i^uds  and  penuries,  or  in  a  certain  act  of  the  governor,  coun^ 
jcil,  and  assembly  of  this  island,  made  and  passed  in  the  siv 


teenth  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  **  An  act  to  rer   4<M  Q.  a,  #.  14,  p.  0. 
gulate  the  devises  of  negro, '  mulatto,  and  other  slaves  iji  wilU," 
or  any  act,  la^,  usage,  or  custi^m  to^e  contrary,  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.  (66) 

LXVII.     Whereas  H  sometimes  happens  that  persons  in    How  persons  possees- 
possession  nf  slaves,  by  reason  of  their  having  only  an  interest '  log    Umited   freehold 
lor  life^  (Mr  other  limited  freehold  estate  in  such  slaves,  or  by    interesuio  slaves  mav 
If  nutations,  trusts,  or  other  legal  impediments^  are  prevented   manumise  them. 
from  giving  an  effectual  manumission  to  such  slaves,  ahhoogh 
desirous  so  to  do,  and  it  is  proper  that  owners  should  possess, 
in  ail  cases,  the  power  of  rewarding  fidelity  and  good  conduct 
ui  their  slaves  by  manumission,  where  the  same  can  be  efl^ected 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  other  persons.  Be  it  there^ 
finre  enueted  hy  th§  uuthority  ^foreiaid,  That  any  perion  ^ 


To  apply  l'^  custos  cr 
jS'Miior  mnjristrate,  a'ld 
if  inlfr«'Sted  to  other 
intiH:is(rate,  by  state- 
iiient  on  oalbofUinita- 
tioiis,  &c. 


Two   other  justices  to 
I  e  associated. 

Council  amendmcnX, 
S  valuators  appoiuted. 


Council  amendment. 
ProviKo,  how  feme  co- 
;^erts,  are  to  give  con 
nnt. 


If  absentee,  her   ap- 
]fparaiice     dispensed 
"^^ith. 

J  •)  oviso,  that  inten- 
tion of  such  manumis- 
sioo  be  advertised. 


P  sce^ver- general  to  k»- 
ceive  vaiiiation,  p«iy- 
injf  6  percent,  so  long 
9S  in  his  possession. 
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prrsoDfi  kavioe;  Ic^al  or  equitable  estate  for  life,  «r  for  oilier 

m  chold  interest  in,  and  being  in  the  actual  possessioa  of  any 
slave,  and  who  shall  be  desiroas  or  consenting  that  such  slave 
shall  be  made  free,  shall  be  entitled  to  make  an  application 
io  the  custos  or  senior  ma^trato  of  the  parish  where  such 
slave  shall  reside,  and  in  case  such  custos  or  senior  magistrate 
shall  be  related  to  tlie  party  applying,  or  interested  in  tlie 
mntter,  then  to  some  other  magistrate,  arid  shall  deliver  a  written 
statement,  verified  upon  the  oath  pf  the  applicant  or  appli- 
cunts,  or,  in  case  of  absence,  of  his,  her,  or  their  attorney,  duly 
constituted,  which  oath  the  said  custos  or  senior  or  otlier  ma- 
gistrate, is  hereby  authorised  to.  administer,  stating  the  nature 
a)id  extent  of  tlie  interest  of  such  person  or  persons,  and  the 
di&crent  rights  claims,  and  limitations  to  wjiich  such  slave  is 
subject,  and  the  impediments  which  prevent  such  slave  being 
manui^iittcd  in  tlie  ordinary  manner,  and  such  custos  or  senior 
or  other  inagistrale  shall  associate  to  himself  two  other  magis- 
trates disinterested  in  the  matter,  and  shall  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  application,  and  if  such  application  shall  appear 
to  t!ic  said  mnjcistratcs,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  be  well  found- 
ed, three  indifierent  persons  shall  be  appointed  as  valuators, 
one  of  whom  to  be  named  by  the  party  or  parti<ps  applying, 
jiTid  anot!»er  by  the  person  or  persons  entitled  in  remainder  or 
otherwise  interested,  or,  if  a  minor ,  by  his  or  Iter  guardian,  and 
appcnrlntr  j^ersonalbj,  or  by  his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  attor- 
vifs  lawfully  constituted,  before  the  said  magistrates,  and  the 
third  to  be  nominated  by  the  said  magistrates,  and  in  case  no 
other  person  or  pen«pos  shall  appear  before  the  said  magistrates, 
having  an  interest  iq  the  said  slave,  then  two  of  the  said  va- 
luators shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  magistrates,  and  such 
three  persons  shall  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  slave  so  in- 
tended to  be  manumised,  and  shall  m«^e  their  report  in  wTit^ 
iq'ji^,  under  their  signatures,  to  th^  said  three  magistrates. — 
Provided  always^  that  if  the  person  having  such,  rested  estate 
or  interest  as  aforesaia,  or  such  estate  in  remainder^  shall  be 
cqvcrt ;  the  consent  of  such  femme^CQvert  to  such  mai^umissiony 
and  her  authority  to  any  person  or  persons  to  appoint  a  v^lua* 
ttr  given  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  laws  of  this  island  is 
required  in  the  execution  qf  deeds  of  feme-cot  ert,  and  record- 
e'l  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  this  island,  shall  be  sufficient  to 
authorise  the  magistrate  to  give  such  av.thority  and  order  as. 
hereinafter  mentioned,   jand  when  such  feme  covert  is  absent 
from  this  inland,  to  dispense  with  hex  appearance  before  them. 
Provided  that  before  such  custos  or  senior  or  other  magistrate 
shall  entertain  such  application,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to 
him  that  notice  has  been  given  in  tlie  three  county  newspapers 
f  r  three  weeks  sucocssively  of  the  intention  Xq  make  such  ap- 
plicalion,  stating  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons 
8  pplying,  the  name  or  names  of  the  slave,  the  place  or  places 
where  sunh  slave  has  been  resident  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  (he  time  when  such  application  is  intended  to  be  madc.(()8) 
LXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
Tliat  when  such  valuation  shall  be  reported  and  approved  of, 
t^e  said  custos  or  senior  or  other  magistrate  and  his  associates, 
sliall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  give  an  authority  to  t!ie 
ircciver-j(cnrra.l  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  valuation,  and  to 
j)lacc  the  sum,  when  paid,  to  tlie  credit  of  the  person  or  per- 
rons inl^'roFf^d  in  the  said  slave,  and  the  said  amount  slia!l 
liar  au  inteieot  of  six  per  cent,  payable  out  of  the  pabhtt 
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IlkMids,  80  long  as  tlio  Muno  ahall  remain  in  flie  liauds  of  iko 

receiver-^neral.  (08) 

LXIX.    And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  uuthorUy    Re<xl\9r-gcnmn\      to 
foresaid.   That  the  receiver-general  shall  give^  to  the  party    Slv«  certificate,    i<mt 
or  parties,  paying  in  the  amount  of  the  valuation,  a  certificate    Jfluation  has  b^n  paul 
under  his  hand,  that  the  same  has  been  paid  to  him,  and  upon    ^JJ;  !^l*rfuf  n  oiiu^ 
the  production  of  such  certificate  of  the.  receiver-general  to  the    ^iggi^^, 
said  custos,  or  senior  or  other  magistrate  and  his  associates, 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  again  to  meet  and 
^ve  an  order  for  the  manumission  of  the  sai^  slave  in  manner 
following : — 
**  Whereas  A  B^  of  ,  did  on  the  Fors  of  nasiuBissloii. 

day  of  last  past,  appear  before  ns,  and  did 

make  a  statement  upon  oath,  that  he  was  tenant  for 

life,  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  and  in  the  actual  possession 

of  a  certain  slave  named  ,  and  that  he  was 

desirous  "that  tlie  said  slave  should  be  made  free,  but 

that  he  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  reason  of  legal 

impediments:  And  whereas  the  said  slave,  named 

hath  been  valued  by  three  indifferent  persons,  at  the 

sum  of  pounds,  and  a  certificate  of 

the  receiver-general  hath  been  produced  to  us,  that  the 

amount  of  such  valuation  hath  been  paid  into  his  office. 

ITe  do  therefore  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  gover- 
nor, council,  and  assembly,  declare  the  said  slave  to  br 

free.    In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 

hands  and  seals,  this  day  of  .  (69^ 

LXX.    And  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.    Order  of  mnnumifisinn, 
That  the  said  order  of  manumission,  together  with  the  valua-    valuation,  and  cfrtifi- 
iion  and  ihe  receiver-general's  certificate  annexed  thereto,  shall    ***^  ®-f  rec«  ivw-gewi- 
be  entered  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  island,  and    ^/\}^  *^'"^*'I'*t?^  1  ""^^ 
recorded  in  a  seperate  book  for  manumi«iions,  and  shall  not    7aZTco::^A^^ 
be  delivered  out  except  under  an  order  of  tlie  court  of  chan-    ^py  e^icience. 
eery  or  supreme  court,  but  shall  be  kept  in  the  said  office  as 
original  documents,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  shall  be 
received  as  evidence  in  all  courts,  and  be  of  the  same  force     * 
as  the  originals.  (70) 

.  LXXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  Valuation  paid  rerd- 
aforeiaid,  That  tlie  amount  of  the  valuation  or  the  interest  1^^^^'  applloi- 
fiiereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general,  under  an  order  SI^t '"L  .^r  "I 
of  the  court  of  chancery  or  of  the  supreme  court,  to  be  made    court  *  ""P'*"* 

upon  the  application  of  the  person  or  persons  interested  in  the 
money,  and  such  money  shall  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
nature,  whether  real  or  personal  estate,  as  the  slave  would    Sobject  to  the  aamo 
have  been,  if  proceedings  under  this  act  had  not  taken  place,    Incumbrances,  and  of 
aod  the  said  money  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  descent,  Umi-    the   same  nature   as 
tations,  trusts,  debts,  and  incumbrances,  as  the  slave  was    *lAve. 
subject  to,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  said  courts  or    ^^^^  "**y  ^"^^^  '«»"•- 
cither  of  them,  to  direct  the  principal  or  the  interest  thereof   *'*'?'"  P""*^JP*>  ^^  .^« 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general,  according  to  the  rights  of  Ll.;f  !S^!l"lf  '*'  '""•  " 
the  different  owners  or  their  creditors.  (71)  **^'^**  "^  P*'*^^'' 

liXXII.  Andbe'it  further  enacted  by  the  autliority  aforesaid.  Slaves  «o  moni'iiiisod 
That  in  case  any  slave  mannmised  in  pursuance  of  Uiis  act,  ^y  *«»w»t  for  life,  dv- 
shall  have  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  manumission  to  a  Jl*f  before  twiant  fir 
tenant  for  life,  or  a  tenant  for  fife  shall  have  become  entitled  to  ,"^«\*n^  '\^  ^♦•"•»* 
thp  interest  of  the  money,  and  such  slave  after  being  so  man-  ;K.w^r„  JriL*l  Z'' 
umised,  if  a  male,  s:-all  die  in  the  Ufe  time  of  the  tenant  for  IfcoU  valuation  sha 
life,  or  lieing  a  female  slave  shall  die  in  the  life  time  of  the  b«)daem«Hl  niptittrty 
tenant  for  Hfe,  without  leaving  her  surviving,  any  ehild  or     ensat  hi  Hit, 


•Mjlilren  bom  after  Uie  date  of  the  manumiMioiiy  or  sadi  chiftt 

or  children  shall  alter  her  death,  die  in  the  life  time  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  or  per- 
Not  to  prejudice  claims  ^®?^  *.^  remainder  shall  not.  be  considered  to  be  entiUed  to  the 
aifainst  person liraUiny  principal  or  interest  of  the  said  money,  but  the  same  shall  be 
slive  in  settlement,  or  deemed  the  property  of  the  tenant  for  life,  as  against  all  per- 
of  creditois  of  tenant  son?  to  take  in  succession  without  prejudice  to  tne  creditors  of 
f-r  life-  the  person  who  limited  the  said  slave  in  settlement,  or  the  cre- 

ditors of  the  tenant  for  life.  (72) 
Njw  clause  by  cowi-        LXXIU.  And  whereas  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  pcr- 
C!'\    ,,       ,  ,  sons  desirous  of  effecting  such  manumission  as  aforesaid,  may 

If'^um^'^edJy^^^    V^^  to  invest  the  consideraUon  of  such  manumission  in  the  pur- 
vertrirfhr^ur^as;    t"^""  Of  other  slaves  instead  of  placing  the  same  in  the  hancb  of 
of  other  slaves,  subject    ^T  receiver  generai,  or  n>ay  be  prevented  from  carrying  their 
to   same  liinirations  :    V>tentions  into  effect  without  incurring  considerable  expence  by 
and  so  if  slave  sought    "^^ason  of  the  estate  to  which  the  Slave  or  slaves  so  intended  to 
to   be  manumised  in    ^^  manumLsed  may  belong,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
the  hands  of  a  receiver    appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  Be  it  etiaeled  by  the  autho- 
in  chancerj-,  subject  as    rity  aforesaid.  That  in  all  such  cases  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
was  slave.  ful  for  the  person  or  persons  so  desirous  of  effecting  such  ma- 
numission as  aforesaid,  under  and  subject  to  tiie  same  regula- 
tions as  are  hereinbefore  prescribed. relative  to  persons  having 
only  a  limited  interest,  to   invest  the  consideration  which  he, 
she,  or  they  shall  have  received  in  the  purchase  of  other  slave 
or  slaves,  to^ be  held  by  him,  her,  or  them,  subject  to  the  same 
descent,  limitations,  trusts,  orders,  debts,  and  incumbrances  to 
which  the  slave  or  slaves  so  manumised  shall  have  been  sub- 
ject. (73) 
Manumission bondttti-        LXXIV.  And  whereas  it  is  now  required  by  law  in  all  cases  of 
peased  with— on  satis-    manumission   by  deed,  that  a  bond  should  be  given  to  the 
fyiag  magistrates  and    church  wardens  of  the  parish  for  payment  of  an  annuity  of  five 
I^Ilr  *»*^«a'«»  'lot    pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  any  slave  intended  to  be  manu- 
agea  or  umnn..               niised,  and  such  bond  is  in  many  cases  unnecessary  ;  Be  it 

further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  not  be 

necessary  to  give  such  bond  to  the  churchwardens,  provided 

that  in  lieu  thereof  the  slave  intended  to  be  manumised  shajl 

be  produced  to  the  magistrates  and  vestry  of  thej)arish  where. 

such  slave  shall  reside,  or  it  shalhbe  otherwise  shewn  to  their 

satisfaction  that  the  manumission  is  not  given  for  the  purpose 

of  relieving  the  owncu-  from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  an 

Ccrtiflcate  to  such  ef-    aged  or  infirm  slave,  a  certificate  whereof  shall  be  given  by  the 

feet  to   be  given  by    clerk  of  the  vestry,  and  shall  be  annexed  to  and  entered  in  the 

clerk  of  vestry  and  re-    secretary's  office  with  the  deed  of  manumission.  (74) 

corded  with  manumit-        LXXV.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  slaves  from 

5f*^"j  .  ^mwAmA   .twmt    ^ciug  purchascd  by  pcrsons  for  thc  puiposcs  of  ro-salc,  and  to 

for  Ale  fwfe!t«d  Md    Prevent  such  re-salcs  ;  Be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the 

sold  for  poor  of  parish    commencement  of  this  Act,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  be 

and  mformer.  found  travelling  about  from  place  to  place  exposing  or  ofi'erinr 

for  sale  any  negix>,  mulatto,  or  other  slave  or  slaves,  it  shau 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  whomsoever  to  seize  and 
detain  any  such  person  or  persons,  and  the  slave  and  slaves 
under  his  or  their  charge,  and  to  carry  such  person  or  persons 
and  slave  or  slaves  before  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  parish  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed, 
which  said  justice  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  call 
to  his  assistance  two  other  justices  of  the  said  pariisb,  and 
which  three  justices  being  so  associated  shall  on  due  proof  on 
oatli  that  the  party  or  parties  brought  before  them  had  beei^ 
found  exposing  or  offenng  a  slave  or  slaves  to  sale  contrary  ^o 


<he  tnie  intent  and  meaning,  of  tldi  Aet,  CMue  the'sald  alava^ 
or  slaves  so  offered  for  sale  to  be  publicly  sold  by  warrant 
pnder  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  three  justices ;  one  moiety 
of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  thereof,  after  deducting  the 
expense  of  the  said  sale,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish ;  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall 
bring  the  offender  or  offenders  before  the  said  justices^  (76) 

LXXVI.   And  it  is  hereby  enactedand  declared.  That  the  oath    Oath  of  informer  good 
of  the  person  or  persons  bringing  such  offender  or  offenders  be-    against  offender  under 
fore  the  said  justices,  shall  be  received  and  taken  and  shall    ^"*  clause. 
i>e  considered  good  evidence  against  such  offender  or  of- 
fenders. ^76) 

LXXVII.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid^    Sales  contrary  to  two 
That  if  any  sale  or  sales  of  slaves  shall  be  so  made  as  afore^    last  clauses  void, 
said,  the  same  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  that  no  title  shall  accrue  to  the  purchaser  or  pur« 
chasers  thereof,  and  any  slave  or  slaves  so  sold  shall  become 
forfeited ;  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  on  receiving  informa*    Justice  oninforaiation 
tion  on  oath  of  any  such  sale  or  sales  shall  issue  his  warrant    *o   I**''®  warrant   to, 
to  take  up  such  slave  or  slaves ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  hi^    !**®«P?!1^  ^  ^*-**S 
satisfaction  that  such  slave  or  slaves  has  or  have  been  so  sold,    ^  ^  rSh  daus©*" 
he  shall  declare  the  same  to  be  forfeited,  and  proceed  to  sell 
the  said  slave  or  slaves  and  apply  the  money  arising  from  such 

sale  in  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned.  (77) 

LXXVIII.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,    certiorari  not  to  issno 
That  no  wnt  of  certiorari  or  other  process,  shall  issue  or  be  is*    ^^  ^^y  proceediwa  of 

suable  to  remove   any  proceedings  whatsoever  had  in  pursu-    n^jf  ^^t. 

ance  of  this  Act,  into  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  or  any 

other  of  the  courts  of  this  island.  (78) 

LXXIX.   And  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the    Slaves  guilty  of  rebel- 
slaves  in  this  island  should  be  kept  in  due  obedience  to  their    ^i^***  murder,  and  •iher 

owners,  and  in  due  subordination  to  the  white  people  in  ge-    felonies,  to  be  tried  as 

neral,  and  as  much  as  in  the  power  of  the  legislature,  aU    if  g^^J^^^r  oSTer 

means  and  opportunities  of  slaves  being  concerned  in  rebel-    ..,„;.hn.«nt  *t  a^rrfC 

lions  conspiracies,  and  comi^itting  other  crimes  to  the  ruin  and    Jl^ "f  cS^f 

destruction  of  the  white  people  and  others  in  this  island,  pre? 

vented,  and  that  proper  puuLshments  should  be  appointed  foe 

all  crimes  to  be  by  them  committed :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 

the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  slave  or  slaves,  shall,  aftec 

the  commencement  of  this  act,  enter  into  or  be  concerned  ii^ 

any  rebellion  or  rebellious  conspiracy,  or  commit  any  mmrder^ 

felony,  burglary,  robbery,  or  set  fire  to  any  houses,  out  houses, 

negro  houses,  cane  pieces,  grass  or  corn  pieces,  or  break  into 

such  houses,  out  houses,  or  negro  houses  in  the  day  time,  nd 

person  being  therein,  and  stesding  thereout,  or  commit  any 

otlier  crime  which  would  subject  white  persons  or  persons 

of  free  condition  to  be  indicted  for  felony,  such  slave  or  slaves 

shall  for  every  such  offence  or  offences,  upon  trial  and  convic- 
tion thereof,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  suffer  death, 

transportation,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  shall 

think  proper  to  direct,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 

the  offence.    (79) 

LXXX.    And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  afore^    Slaves  assaulting  free 

saidy  That  if  any  slave  shall  assault  or  offer  any  violence  by    persons,   punished   at 

striking  or  otherwise,  to  or  towards  any  white  person  or  person   discretion  of  oourt. 

of  free  condition,  such  slave  upon  due  and  proper  proof,^ 

ihall  upon  conviction  be  punished  with  death,  transportation, 


&r  confinement  to  bard  labour  for  life  or  a  limited  time,  or  tncd 
Providod,  that  assanlt    other  punishment  accordinj^  to  the  nature  of  the  oflcnce,  aa 


sous     or  roods  .  »"»»«v.i>,    vTci9«^v;ia,    vi   |iutauiu    KiUKi.usfw\M.  win*  ui^iu,    «j 

'      ^       '  m  the  lawful  defence  of  their  owner's,  persons,  or  g^oods.  (80) 
Slaves     havinif     fire        ?i^J^^?;    And  be  it  further  eRactcd  hv  the  author Uj  af or e^ 

nrins,  &c.  in  their  pos-  f^^!  ^"^^  "  ^^J  ^^^^^  or  slaves  shall  hereafter  be  found  to  have 

805(51011,  without  know-  ^°  ^^t  ber,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  any  fire  arms,  pikes, 

Iedg(>  of  owner,  &c.  to  sabres,  swords,  cutlasses,  lances,  gunpowder,  sloggs   or  ball, 

be  talicn  before  three  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his,  he/,  or  their  owner,  pro- 

manrisiraie8,audifwith  prietor  or  possessor,  or  his,  her,  or  their  overseer,  such  slave 

evil  iutent,  to  be  tried  or  slaves  shall  be  taken  before  three  magistrates,  who  shall  if 

aiul  punished  at  discre-  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  was  with  evU  intent,  commit 

°      '    '  quarter  sessions  or  special  slave  court,  as  herein  after  directed, 

and  upon  conviction,  Uie  said  slave  or  slaves  shall  sufler  trans- 
portation, or  such  otiier  punishment  as  the  court  shall  think 
^i     1.  ^1.  .  proper  to  direct,  not  extending  to  life,  (81) 

Ob«h,  vrtth  intmt  to        LXXXIl.    And  in  order  to  prevent  die  many  mischiefs  that 
dMMTinrlifoor^  "^^  hereafter  arise  from  the  wicked  art  of  negroes  going  un- 

of  a  j^ave,  punishment    ^^  ^^  appellation  of  obeah  men  and  women,  and  pretending 
at  diicraU<m  of  coart.    ^  ^BYe  communication  with  the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits^ 

whereby  the  weak  and  superstitious  are  deluded  into  a  belief 
of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt  them  whilst  under  their 
protection  from  many  evils  that  miffht  otherwise  happen :  Be 
it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  from  and  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  this  act,  any  slave  who  shall  pretend 
to  any  supernatural  power,  in  order  to  excite  rebellion  or  other 
evil  purposes,  or  shall  use  or  pretend  to  use  any  such  practices 
with  intent,  or  so  as  to  eflect  or  endanger  the  life  or  health  of 
any  other  slave,  shall  upon  conviction  tiiereof,  suffer  dcatl^  or 
transportation,  or  any  such  punishment  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect, any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  act  to  the  contrary,  in  any- 
wise notwithstanding.  (82) 
Rlav«s  preaching  with-    ^  LXXXIII.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  practice  of 
out  permit  from  own-    ignorant,  superstitious,  or  designhig  slaves,  of  attemptin^l^  to 
ners  and  quarter-ses-    instruct  others,  has  been  attended  witli  the  most  pernicious 
B;ons,to  be  whipped  or    consequences,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  life:  Be  it  enacted^ 
set  to  hard  labour.  ^hat  any  slave  or  slaves,  found  guilty  of  preaching  and  teach- 

ing as  anabaptists  or  otherwise,  without  a  permission  from  their 
owner  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  parish  in  which  such 
preaching  or  teaching  takes  place,  shall  be  punished  in  such 
manner  as  any  thtee  magistrates  may  deem  proper,  by  whip- 
t>ing,  or  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  to  hard  labour.  (83) 
fii»-».  •  «i  .«>»t.f«..  «..        liXXXIV.  jM(/ur/fcerea#  the  ass-.mbling  of  slavea  and  other 
SlSch™  ^t  Z   Pe"?™  ''ft«'<»'i''i:.»iPi««^  ?f  meetingJelonginK  to  dissen- 
keep  open    place  of    *®*'*  ^^^  "*®  established  relig&on,  and  other  persons  professing 
meeting  after  sun  set^    ^  be  teachers  Of  religion,  has  been  found  extremely  danger- 
uiider  penalty,  not  less    OQs,  and  great  facilities  are  thereby  given  to  the  formation  of 
than  ^30,  nor  more    plots  and  conspiracies,  and  the  health  of  the  slaves  and  other 
than   Jf  50,  recovered    persons  has  been  injured  in  travelling  to  and  from  such  places 
nefore  tlin»e  justices,    of  meeting  at  late  hours  in  the  night :  Be  it  further  enacted  by 
one  half  to  the  inform-    ^^  authority  aforesaid^  That  from  and  after  the  commencc- 
Dnor*«Jf   *  .  ,u**  "^^"^  *^    mentof  this  act  all  such  meetings  between  sun  set  and  sun 
Aeir.  clouted  '  "*®  ****''  ^®  ^®'^  ^^  deemed  unlawful,  and  any  sectarian,. 

disr^enting  minister,  or  other  person  professing  to  be  a  teacher 
of  religion,  who  shall  contrary  to  this  art,  keep  open  any  snrh 
place  of  meeting,  between  sun  set  and  sun  rise,  for  the  ptirposc 


nfuperaid,  or  petnut  or  Matter  asy  tiicai  nigrBtiy  aisemliljr  of  bi  defiittH  of  payment, 
slaves  therein,  or  be  present  thereat,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  »  to    commii    for    Oao 
sum  not  less  than  twenty  pounds,  or  exceeding  fifty  pouiidi^   moath- 
for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  befonct 
any  three  justices  by  warrant  of  distress  and  sale,  one  moiety 
thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  informcir,  who  is  hereby  declared  a 
competent  witness,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  in  which  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  thereof,  the  said  justices  are  hereby  empow- 
ered and  required  to  commit  such  offender  or  offenders  to  the    w-^^rg^,  nxccnCmrVrk 
eommon  gaol,  for  any  space  of  time  not  exceeding  one  calen-    ^^  Ucensed  minisur  'at 
der  month:  Provided  dlwayt.  That  nothing  herein  contained    ifeensed  place   beforu 
shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  prevent  any  minister  of  the  pres-    g  p^^^  j^^^x  the  rites  of 
Lcterian  kirk  or  licensed  minister,  from  performing  divine    jews  and conuuiQathu- 
"worship  at  any  time  before  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in  the    lies* 
evening,  at  any  licensed  place  of  worship,  or  to  interfere  with 
Uie  celebration  of  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  and  roman  catholic  religions.  (84) 

J1«XXXV.  And  whereas  under  pretence  of  offerings  and  contriba-    New  elauee, 
iions^lirge  sums  of  money  and  other  diaiiels  have  been  extorted  by  de-    Religions  teach«*rst«(- 
signing  .men  professing  to  be  teachers  of  religion,  practising  on  the  ig-    ing  money  from  sis^ves 
Borance  and  superstition  of  the  negroes  in  tliis  ifilaiui,to  their  great  loss    to  pay  penalty  of  o02O, 
and  impoveilstunent.  And  vhercas  an  ample  provision  is  already  made    on  summary  conviction 
by  the  public  and  by  private  persons  for  the  religious  instruction  of    before  3  jiisticcs :  one 
the  slaves:  Be  it  enacted  by  tke  avthoritv  aforesaid^  That  from    moiety  to  informer,  the 
and  after  the  .commencement  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any    other  to  poos  ol  pa- 
dissenting  minister,  religiovs  teacher,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  to    rish. 
demand  4>r  receive  any  money  or  other  chattel  whatsoever  fiomany 
slave  or  skives  wilkio  tliis  island,  for  affording  such  slave  or  slaves 
religious  instruction*  by  way  of  offering,  contributions, '  or  under  any 
ether  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act  offend  herein,  such 
person  or  persons  shall,  upon  conviction  before  any  three  justices,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  offence,  to  be  reco- 
vered in  a  summary  manner  by  warrant  of  distress  and  sale,  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  said  justicesu  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  paid  to 
the  informer,  who  is  hereby  declared  a  competent  witness,  and  the 

other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  such  oflisice  shall  be    Informer  a  covpetenV 
conunitted ;  and  in  default  of  paymeflt  the  said  justices  are  hereby  em-    witness, 
powered  and  required  to  commit  such  ofiTender  or  offenders  to  the  com-    In  default  of  payment 
mon  jail  for  any  space  of  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month.  (85).    offender  to  be  commitr 

LXXXVI.  And  nhereae  a  practice  of  nightly  and  other  private    ted   to   gaol   for  ensr 
meetings  has  frequently  taken  place  amongst  the  slaves  In  several  parts    month, 
of  this  island,  and  which  have  been  unknown  to  the  owner,  attorney,  or    Nightly   and    privaUr 
other  person  having  charge  of  the  slaves  of  the  property,  and  as  such    meetings  had  amongst 
meetings  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  slaves  and  of  dangerous    slaves  unlawfU  :  per- 
teodency.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authtrrity  ajaresaid^  That    sons    attending   same 
iu  future  all  such  meetings  shall  be  deemed  unlawral,  and  the  persons    may  be  taken  before* 
who  shall  or  may  attend  tbem  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended  and    justice ;  committed  fop 
taken  before  any  magistrate  of  the  parish  whereSu  the  offenee  shall  be    trial  and  punished  if 
cooimitted  ;  and  if  any  white  person  or  person  of  free  condition  attend    free  by  imprisonment; 
such  meeting,  and  it  appears  to  the  said  magistrate  on  the  oath  of  the    and  if  a  slave  by  haxsi 
person  accusing  the  party,  or  on  the  oath  of  any  other  person,  that  he    labour  or  whipping, 
or  she  is  guilty,  he  or  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  jail,  to  be  tried  at  the 
next  quarter  sessions  of  the  parish  for  the  said  offence,  and  if  con-    ^ 
victed  thereof  he  or  she  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  justices  before  whom  he  or 
she  shall  be  coa  victed,  think  proper  to  direct,  not  exceeding  three 
months  ;  and  if  the  offender  be  a  slave,  he  or  she  shall  be  tried  at  the 
quarter  sessions  or  special  slave  court,  and  if  convicted  thereof  he  or 
she  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  said  court  to  hard  labour  for  such  time 
na  the  court  shall  think  proper  to  direct,  or  to  receive  such  other  pu- 
nishine.it  by  whipping  not  exceeding  thirty-mas  lashes  at  one  Xivnt,  as 
^e  court  sliall  order  and  direct.  (fO) 


«iaTe  accesmuies  ptt- 
mi  shed  «t  <Ii«Grttioii«f 
<DourU 


Slaves  htivfngf  jioison 
«r  tools  t)r  obeMt  to  be 
puuished  at  diftcretiou 
«)f  court,  not  extending 
to  life. 

Slaves  ftJHtembliDg  to 
take  unlawful  oaths,  or 
to  use  arms,  &c,  pQ» 
nished  at  discreUon  of 
court. 


Free  persons  present 
Bod  aiding  and  abet- 
ting at  assemblies  men- 
tioned in  last  clause, 
punished  at  discretion 
of  court. 


Person  not  giving  in- 
formation of  last  afore- 
said assemblies,  pu- 
nished by  fine,  impri- 
sonment, or  whipping, 
at  discretion  of  court. 


Slave  stealing  horses, 
&c.  or  killing  horses 
with  intent  to  steal 
carcases,  punished  at 
discretion  of  eoart. 


Slave  having  in  posses- 
Mlctk  flesh  of  liorBe,&o: 
junaecoonted  for,  pu, 
nished,  if  not  exceed- 
ing S01b««by  whippini^ 
if  exceedirg  SOR.S  at 
discretion  of  court,  not 
extending  to  life  or 
imprisonment  for  life. 


That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  or  slaves  shall  mix  or  prepare  vitb 
Bp,  intent  to  give  or  cause  to  be  given  any  poison  or  poisonous,  or 
i^oxious  drug,  pounded  glass,  or  oUier  deleterious  matter  in  the  practice 
of  obeah  or  otherwise,  although  death  may  not  ensue  on  Uie  taking- 
thereof,  the  said  slave  or  slaves,  together  with  their  accessaries  as  well 
before  as  after  the  fact  (being  slaves)  being  duly  convicted  thereof, 
shall  sufTer.  death  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  shiU  award,' 
any  tklng  in  this  or  any  other  act  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing. (87) 

LXXXVUI.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  If  there  shall  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  slave  any  poisonous  drugs,  pounded  glass,  or 
any  materials  used  in  the  prsuctice  of  obeah  or  witcliCFaft,  such  slav^ 
upon  conviction,  shall  bo  liable  to  suffer  transportation  from  this 
island,  or  such  other  punishment  not  extending  to  life,  as  the  court 
8b?Jl  think  proper  to  direct.  (F8) 

LXXXIX.  And  frhereas  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  secret  and  unlaw* 
ful  meetings  of  slaves;  Be  it  therrfore  enacted  fry  the  authority  ajore- 
gtttdy  That  all  and  every  slave  or  slaves  who  shall  be  found  at  any 
meeting  formed  either  for  the  purpose  of  administeiing  unlawful  oaths 
by  drinking  human  blood  mixed  with  rum,  grave-dirt,  or  othewise.  or 
of  learning  the  use  of  arms,  or  for  any  other  unlawfial  or  dangerous 
purpose,  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  on  conviction  thereof  sutler  death 
or  transportation  for  life,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  shal 
direct.  (89) 

XC.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hytheanthoritj^  qforesaid.  That 
if  any  white  person  or  person  of  free  condition  shall  be  present  at  any 
such  meeting,  and  aiding  and  assisting  in  any  of  the  unlawfiil  pin- 
pos9S  before  moBtioned,  such  person  or  persons  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  the  supreme  court  or  either  of  the  courts  of  assise  of  this 
island,  be  punished  by  death,  transportation  off  tlHS  iriand  for  life,  or 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
whom  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  tried.  (90) 

XCl.  And  be  M  further  enacted  by  the  authority  qforetaid^ 
That  if  any  person  or  persons  having  knowledge  of  such  unlawful 
meetings  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  forthwith  give  information  thereof  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  such  person  or  persons  shall  on  conviction 
before  the  supreme  or  either  of  the  courts  of  assize  or  courts  of  quar- 
ter sessions  of  this'islaBd,  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment rr  both,  or  by  public  whipping,  as  the  court  before  which  such 
person  or  persons  shall  have  beemso  ronvicted,  shall  direct.  (91) 

XCII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  t^'oregaid. 
That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  steal  any  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  horse,  mare,  mule,  or 
ass,  or  shall  kill  any  such  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  horse,  mare. 
mule,  or  ass,  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  carcass  of  any  such  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  horse,  maj-e,  mule,  or  sss,  or  any  part  of  the 
flesh  thereof,  such  negro  or  other  slave  shall  on  conviction  th^eof 
suffer  death,  transportaHon,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  coiut 
shall  in  its  discretion  inflict.  (02) 

XCUI.  Anff  ithereas  great  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  horses,  mares,  mules,  and  asses  are  frequently  stolen  and  kiUed 
by  negro  and  other  slaves  in  so  secret  and  private  a  manner  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  can  be  found  out  and  discovered  in 
such  manner  as  to  convict  them  of  such  offence,  aUhough  large  quanti- 
tipf  of  beef,  mutton,  and  the  tiesh  of  other  valuat>le  animals  are  found 
upon  him,  her,  or  them  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  evils  in 
future,  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  agreeable  to  their 
crimes,  he  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  if  any  negro 
or  other  slave  shall  fraudulently  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or 
possession,  unknown  to  his  or  her  master,  owner,  overseer,  or  other 
persons  who  shall  have  the  overlooking  or  employing  of  such  slave,  any 
fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  or  goat,  or  the  flesh  of  horse,  mare, 
mulf»,  or  ass,  in  any  quantity  not  exceeding  twenty  pornids  weight, 
without  giving  a  satisfactory  account  in  wh|it  manner  he  or  she  be- 
•ame  po5se«sd  thereof,  such  ne^ro  or  other  slat«  upon  cdtrietioa 


ihirtof  before  any  mt^ttrtte,  shall  bfe  wli!pp«d  in  f^ob  mtmiar  at 
vneh  magistrate  shall  diract,  not  exceedng  thirty-nina  lashas  ;  and  If 
there  shall  be  found  In  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession  a  lar^^er 
•  6r  ^eater  quantity  than  twenty  pounds  weight  of  fresh  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  porlL,  or  goat,  or  the  flesh  of  horse,  mare,  mule,  br  ass,  and  such 
ilave  shall  n6t  give  a  satisfactory  account  how  he  or  she  became  pos- 
sess ad  of  such  meat,  then  such  negro  or  other  slate  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  any  three  justices  shall  think 
proper  to  inflict  or  direct,  not  extending  to  life  or  imprisonment  for 
life.  (98) 

XCIV.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  qforesaid.  That    If  •'«▼»  ^wantonTy  fm- 
If  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  cut,  chrp^  jwes  horse,  cattle,  &c- 
fthoot   at,   or  otherwise  maim  and  injure  any  homed  cattle,  horse^  *fi*^  before  three  jus- 
'gelding,  mare,  mule,  or  nss,   such  negro  or  other  slave  shall,   for   ^«* — pmiished  h'y — 
«very  such  offence  be  tried  in  a    summary  manner,  before  three  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  precinct  where  the  offenco 

-«hall  be  committed,  and  the  said  justices  of  the  peace  shall,  on  coavic-  Whipping  not  extceed*- 
tion  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  order  and  direct  sucli  punishment  to  be  in-  fiig  50  lashes^  which 
flicted  as  they  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  to  be  in-  -may  be  inflicted  at  dif- 
ilicted  at  oae  or  more  different  times,  or  two  months  hard  labour  in  the  ferent  times ;  or  two» 
workhouse  ;  and  In  all  cases  where,  fmm  such  treatment  as  above  set  months  hard  labour, 
forth,  any  homed  cattle,  horse,  gelding,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  shall  b© 

kii'ed,  or  shall  die  within  ten  days  after  the  offence'coramitted,  although    M  beast  dies    in  ten 
the  carcass,  or  any  part  of  the  flesh  thereof,  may  not  be  stolen,  such    days,  (thoagti  carcas* 
negro  or  other  slave  shall  be  tried  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  or    aot  stolen),  punishedi 
special  slave  court,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  suffer  death,  transpor-    at  couTt*s  cuscrcliou. 
tation,  or  ronlnement  to  hard  bbonr  for  life,  or  such  other  punishment 
as  the  court  shall  think  proper.  (91') 

XCV.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  ^foresaid,  Thatif   Slaves mutflatinf  other 
Any  slave  or  slaves  shall,  by  wantonly  and  cruelly  cutting,  chopping^    slaves,     puuished    aT 
«triking,  or  by  any  other  manner  or  way  whatsoever,  mutilate,  disfi-    caul's  discretion, 
•^re,  dismember,  or  injure  any  .slave  or  slaves,  so  as  to  endanger  life, 
Although  death  shall  not  ensue,  or  that  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be- 
come a  cripple,  or  lose  any  of  his  or  her  limbs,  or  be  deprived  of  tho 
tise  thereof,  all  and  every  or  any  such  slave  or  slaves  so  offending  shall 
for  every  or  any  such  offence,  be  tried  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
t>r  special  slave  court,  and  upon  conviction  shall  suffer  death,  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  Court  shall  di- 
rect. (95) 

XCVr.  >f»rfw»Afrf  a*,  the  practice  of  negroes  to  clear  their  grounds  Dangerous    to     clear 

by  fire  is  higidy  dangerous  to  the  neighbouring  properties,  and  frequent  groands  by  fire, 
instances  of  alarm  and  injury  occur  for  want  of  some  restraint  in  that 

respect ;   For  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil.   Be  it  further  enacted.  If  iiqury  arises  to  on» 

1  bat  If  any  injury  shall  arise  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of  property  by  slaves  of 

one  property  by  a  slave  or  slaves  on  the  adjoining  property  clearing  knother    so     clearimr 

ground  by  fire,  the  slave  or  slaves  who  shall  so  clear  ground  by  grounds,  slave  punish- 

Are,  by  which  mjury  shall  result  to  the  adjoining  property,  shall  be  ed  for  miadea^or. 
proceeded  against,  tried,  and  punished  If  found  guilty,  as  and  for  a 
misdemeanor ;  and  if  the  overseer  or  other  person  ttien  actually  having 
charge  of  the  property  on  which  such  fire  shall  originate  shall  have 
knowledge  that  any  negro  under  his  charge  has  made  any  such  fire  for 
during  Ms  or  her  ground,  and  shall  not  forthwith  use  his  best  endea- 
vours to  cause  the  same  to  be  extinguished,  and  such  fire  shall  cause 

Injury  to  the  neighbouring  property,   such  overseer  or  other  person  r%^ 

shall  suffer  such  fine  as  any  two  j««!tices  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  ^^^"^'^»  owner,  &Cj 

wherein  such  injury  shall  happen  shall  award,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  ***  extinguish  such  fire : 

for  one  and  the  same  offence,  th.-  complaint  whereon  shall  be  heard  ^."""y  neglecting  and 

determined,  and  the  penalty,  when  imposed,  shall  be  enforced  in  a  sum-  ^^^^  ensuing  to  other 

nary  manner,  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace.  (98)  property,  to  be  fined 

XCVCI.  AndwhereatAiln  necessary  to  declare  how  and  in  what  man-  "^  ^^  two  justices. 

Her  slaves  should  be  tried  for  crimes  and  offences,    Be  it  enacted  by  New  elautt 

ike  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and  after  th'.i  act  shall  commence  Slaves  com^ittinir  of- 

and  be  in  force,  all  and  evm  charge  or  complaint  against  any  slave  or  fences    subjectinl   to 

slaves  of  munler,  rape,  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning  or  destroy-  death,    transportation, 

lof  hoases,oul-faoQses,  stores, negro-houses,<w cane,  grass,cr  com  pieces,  or  hard  labor  for  mora 


thiui  MM  yaaur,  to  h^  or  breitcti^jntomoh  houses,  out-housesyStores  or  negro  housoi,  in  thedaj 
trieil  at  quarter  sea-  time,  no  {>orst>ii  being  thertsin,  and siealiag  thereout,  rebellion,  rebellious 
Kioiis,  or  spoclal  slaTo  VionspirA'cics,  or  any  other  offeuce  whatsoever  committed  by  any  slave  or 
^^urt.  Slav cs  thai  shai  I  subj  ect  such  slave  or  si avcs  to  suffer  death,  transportation , 

br  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  life,  or  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
^hall  be  heardy  tried,  and  determined  at  (he  court  of  quarter  session. 
Or  special  slara  court  for  the  parisli  or  precinct  vherein  the  offenco 
^rial  before  grand  and    ihall  be  donunltted,  as  part  of  the  business  of  such  court,  and  by  in- 
petit  jurors,  as  wliite    dictmeut  before  the  grand  and  petit  juries  of  such  court,  as  indictable 
persons  are  tried.  Offended  Are  now  conducted  at  such  courts  against  white  persons  and 

persons  of  free  condition,  but  first  disposing  of  such  business  of  the 

court  As  shall  concern  white  persons  and  persons  of  free  condition,  and 

then  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  slaves  against  whom  bills  may  bo 

found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  justice  before  whom  such  charge 

or  complaint  is  made  shoJl  issue  out  his  warrant  for  apprehending  the 

offender  Or  oCTenders,  and  all  persons  that  can  give  evidence,  who  be- 

Justices  to  apprehend    ing.  brought  before  him,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace,  if^  upon  e.x> 

accused,  to  send    for    aminatlon  it  appears  probable  that  the  slave  or  slaves  apprehended  is 

vitr.esses,  take  recog-    or  are  guilty,  shall  commit  the  offender  or  orffendcrs  to  gaol  for  trial  at 

iiizances  and  commit,    the  next  court  ofq  uarter  sesinons  or  special  slave  court,  and  secure  the 

Ac.  attendance  thereof  the  witnesses  by  recognizance  or  committal  to  gaol. 

Slaves  evidence  agnst.     as  public  justice  may  require  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  evidence  of  slaves 

si  a  V  es  in  all  cases.  shall  be  admitted  acpainst  slave  $  before  the  j  ustice,  the  court,  and  the  grand 

or  petit  jury  ;  and  in  case  of  the  grand  ju^  fincling  a  true  biU,  theo.  in 
an .7  parish  where  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  now  usually  holden, 
tndlctment  to  be  read    such  slave  or  Slaves  sIulU  have  tho  indictment  or  charge  distinctly 
to  accused.  read  to  him,  her,  or  them  in  open  court,  which  indictment  or  charge' 

Indictment  not  to  be  shall  be  deemed  valid  if  sufficient  in  substance,  and  shall  not  bo 
quashed  for  defect  in  quashed  for  defect  in  form,  and  thereupon  tlie  plea  shall  betaken 
form.  down  and  entered ;  and  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  put  upon  his,  her, 

or  their  trial  before  a  petit  jury,  in  like  manner  as  is  the  practice  usual 
Trial  by  pctitjnry-.  and  accuF.tonied  at  tho  quarter  sessions  on  the  trial  of  indictments 

Petit  jury  being  form-  against  while  pt?rsons  and  persons  of  free  condition  ;  and  if  a  petit  jury 
ed  for  trial  of  free  be  already  formed  for  any  preceding  business  of  the  conrt,  it  shall  be 
persons,  same  jurors  lawful  to  proceed  to  try  the  indictment  against  such  slave  Or  slaves, 
names  to  be  called  upon  ca!ling  over  the  names  cf  the  jurors,  and  cansing  them  to  be 
over,  to  set  on  slave  s  sworn  to  try  all  and  every  such  slave  or  slaves  as  shall  be  brought  be- 
tria!.  fore  them,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  evidence,  as  in  other 

C -hallengeS  cum  cau-  cases,  reSfirvin^^  to  the  crown  and  to  the  prisoner  the  power  of  chal- 
sa*  lenging  any  of  the  said  jurors,  upon  assigning  cause,  to  be  approved  of' 

Owner,  &c.  not  to  set  by  the  court ;  and  provided,  that  no  owner  or  proprietor  of  any  pri- 
mi  trial  its  juror.  soner,  or  th^  Attorney,  guardian,  trustee,  overseer,  or  bookkeeper  of 

Placeof  owperorchal-    such  owner  or  proprietor,  or  the  person  prosecuting,  his  or  her  attor 
longed,  supplied  out  of    ney,  guardian,  trustee,  overseer,  or  bookkeeper,  slmll  be  allowed  to  sit 
paacl  or  by  lalct,  as  a  juror  upon  the  trial  of  such  prisoner,  awl  the  pCace  of  such  jurors 

as  shall  be  set  A^idc,  upon  challenge,  or  for  the  causies  aforesaid,  shall 

be  supplied  by  others  returned  upon  the  panel  to  serve  as  jurors,  or  if 

ti  sufficient  number  should  not  be  in  attendance,  then  such  doficieDcy 

fehall  be  supplied  by  a  writ  of  taleg^  to  be  issued  by  the  cOurt  in  which 

fiamejfiry  to  serve  for    such  trial  shall  take  place,  and  the  same  jury  shall  serve  for  every 

every  case — unless  cir-    case,  under  the  preceding  regulations,  at  the  same  couil,  unless  the  court 

riirnstancrs  of  one  trial    shall  see,  or  the  jury  of  themselves  declare,  that  tho  circumstances  of 

Ivkely  to  bias  another,    one  trial  too  intimately  affect  another  trial,  to  proceed  without  bias,  in 

which  case  a  new  jury  shall  be  called,  and  if  the  said  jnrors  shall. 
Court  to  pass  sentence  upon  hearing  (lie  evidence,  unanimously  find  tite  slave  or  slaves^  guilty 
of  death,  &c.  of  the  offence  with  which  he,  she,  or  they  stand  charged,  tlie  court 

shall  pass  sentence  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  transporta- 
tion, or  cnnfineiTient  to  hard  labour  for  life^  or  a  limited  time,  or  whip- 
pinsf,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  cotirt  shall  think  proper,  accoid- 
Proviso,  sentence  of  in*!^  to  thr»  nature  of  the  offence :  Provided  alrcayg^  That  no  sentence 
dt'atli  or  transporta-  of  death  or  transportation,  pronounced  on  any  slave  or  slaves,  shall  be 
t:on,  not  to  be  effect-  carried  into  effedt  unless  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  ifover-^ 
el  without  warrant,  nor.  or  theperSon  exercising  the  functions  of  governor,  who  is  hereby  au- 
frcfm  governor :  who  thorispdtci  is^u?  snch  warran»,  tind  before  whom  shall  be  previously  laid 
ts  to  have  indictment    th?  charge  or  indictment,  the  cvi  J?ncc  taken  dcwn  at  the  trial,  and  tlie'  senr 
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tsnoeof  iheoourt,or  a  trveoopy  tW«of,attcitedb7tbejtt$tic«pretidinj;  evidences   A  entenae, 

at  the  trial,  or  in  case  of  fiis  death  or  absence  of  one  of  ttie  other  orropy  attested, 

j  unices  constituting  the  conrt,  except  when  sentence  of  death  shalt  Except  ]q  cases  of  re« 

be  pfassed  upon  any  slave  or  slaves  convicted  of  rebellion  or  rebellious  bellion,  Ac.  when  exe-« 

conspiracy,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  and  may  proceed  to  pnss  sen-  cution  immediate ;  but 

fence  and  carry  the  same  into  execution  as  heretofore,  at  such  time  and  reference  may  be  made 

place  as  public  expedience  may  require,  or  if  no  pressing  occasion  arise,  to  governor, 
the  court  may  if  it  see^  fit,  refer  the  proceedings  to  tlie  governor,  in 

the  manner  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  nlm  as  in  other  cases  of  public  Special     slave    court 
eonvictions :  Provided  otivaifM^  That  if  it  shall  be  necessary  or  ex-  may  be  held,  for  fur- 
pedient  for  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  the  safety  of  the  public,  to  therance  of  justice  and 
nold  any  court  before  the  stated  court  of  quarter-sessions,  it  shall  be  public  safety, 
lawful  to  convene  a  special  slave  court,  and  the  custos  or  senior  roa-  Gustos  or  senior  ma- 
gistrate of  tfa»  parish  or  precinct,  shall  issue  a  special  writ  of  venire,  gistrate  to  issue  venire 
directed  to  the  provost-marshal-general  or  his  lawful  deputy,  to  sum-  to     provost— marshal, 
mon  and  warn  forty-cl^ht  persons,  such  as  are  usually  warned  and  im-  whotowamforty-eight 
pannelled  to  serve  on  juries  for  the  parish  or  precinct,  personally  to  be  jurors, 
and  appear  at  such  court,  at  the  usual  place  for  holding  the  quarter- 
session,  at  such  day  and  time  as  may  be  expressed  in  such  venire,  tlien 
and  there  to  enquire  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  of  and  concern- 
ing all  sUch  matters  and  things  as  shall  be  given  them  in  charge  and 
enjoined,  when  and  where  the  said  persons  so  warned  by  the  provost- 
marslial  or  his  lawful  deputy  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby  severally  re- 
quired to  attend,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  on  each  defaulter.  Penalty  of  ^5  on  jv-- 
and  when  and  where  the  said  special  slave  court  shall  proceed  in  li  Ice  ror  not  attending, 
manner,  in  all  respects,  as  is  the  usual  custom  and  practice  at  a  general  Court  to  proceed  in  lik 9 
court  of  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace,  for  indictable  offences  against  manner  as  quarter  8es« 
persons  of  free  condition.   (97)  sions. 

XCVUI.   And  irhcreeis,  this  mode  of  trying  slaves  will  materially 

interfere  with  the  fadlities  granted  to  those  parishes,  which  are  com-  Indictments  in  St.  ThoJ 

ponent  parts  of  a  precinct  wherein  special  slave  courts  are  now  allow*  mas*  in  the  Vale  and 

fad  i  Be  it  enacted.  That  in  the  panshes  of  St.  Thomas*"  in  the  Vale  St.  John,  preferred  be 

and  St.  John,  (part  of  the  precinct  of  St.  Catherine}  Indictments  fore  grand  jur)'  in  St. 

against  slaves  shall  be  pref«^red  before  the  grand  Jury,  convened  and  Catherine, 
sworn  at  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  of  the  respective  precincts,  and 
the  attendance  of  all  witnesses  to  support  the  charge  before  the  grand 
jury,  shall  be  secured  as  aforesaid,  and  when  a  true  bill  shall  be  re- 

tnme<I  against  any  slave  or  slaves,  such  trial  shall  be  proceeded  in  a  Trial  to  be  at  special 
special  slave  court,  to  be  convened  by  the  custos  or  senior  magistrate  slave  court,  convened 
of  such  parish,  to  meet  at  the  place  such  court  is  at  present  held  by  by  custos  or  senior  ma- 
law,  ana  thereupon  the  custos  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  mi^istrate  gistrate,  to  meet  where 
of  ths  parish  where  such  trial  is  to  talce  place,  shall  and  may  liold  now  held, 
such  special  ^ave  court  at  the  place  where  parochial  business'  is  usual- 
ly transacted  in  such  parish,  and  shall  si gri  and  issue  a  writ  of  venire  Venire  to  issue.  Twen- 
to  the  provost-marshal  or  his  lawful  deputy,  for  convening  twenty-  ty-four   jurors   to  be 
four  persons  of  the  pariili  Qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  at  the  time  and  summoned, 
place  appointed  by  the  wnt  of  venire,  to  form  a  petty  jury  for  the 
trial  of  slaves  against  whom  bills  of  indictment  have  been  fcrand  at  the 
quarter-sessions,  such  trial  to  talce  pi aco' under  the  same  regulations  as 

UTP  hercin-before  contained,  as  to  trials  of  slaves  in  the  courts  of  quar-  Trial  jield    as    if   ia 

?<>r-sessions,  and  the  provost-marshal,  his  deputy,  and  all  persons  un-  quarter  sessions. 
d**r  recognizance,  and  the  persons  so  warned  as  jurors,  for  any  breach 

of  the  duty  hereby  imposed,  in  regard  to  such  special  slave  court.  Like  penalties  <m  pro- 
shall  suffer  the  like  penalties  under  the  like  remedies  as  if  done  in  re-  vost-marshal,  deputy, 
gard  to  the  quarter-session,  and  all  proceedings  of  such  special  slave  witnesses,  jurors,  &e. 
court  shall  be  returned  into  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  as  on  quarter-sessions, 
precinct,  there  to  be  recorded  and  kept  as  part  of  the  reconls  of  the  Clerk  of  peace  to  keep 
snid  parish.  Provided  alwai/t.  That  if  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  have  record. 
bi*en  detained  in  custody  under  commitment  for  six  calendar  months, 

and  no  indictment  shall  have  been  preferred  against  him,  h:*r,  or  them.  Proviso,  that  stave  a^ 

or  person  appearing  to  prosecute  the  complaint  during  that  time,  it  ter  six  months,  if  ne> 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  justices  of   quarter-sessions  so  asso-  indictment    prefcrrec^ 

ei'"it«v!  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  court  of  quarter-sesaions,  to  to  be  discharged    by 

dtsehargA  such  slave  or  slaves  bv  prodamation,  at  the  expiritinn  of  such  quarter  •sessions* 
six  calendar  months,  from  the  tim*  of  the  eommitmcat  of  such  slave  or 
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ProTiso,  on  iDdlctroant  ilavef .  And  pr&tided  alttajfM,  That  in  any  caM  npon  an  in-** 
against  slaTe  for  muT'  dictment  against  any  slaie  or  slaTes,  for  muraer,  wiiere  malice  pra* 
der^  verdict  may  be  penge  aiiall  not  be  proyed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jurors,  such  juror* 
manslaughter.  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  a  Ter- 

Manslaughter  punish*  diet  of  mantlaughter^  if  they  shall  think  the  nature  of  the  case  shall 
ed  at  court's  discretion,  require  it,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
not  ezteodiog  to  life,      shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  court  shall  think  fit  to  inflict,  not 

extendiog  to  life.  (^) 
}few  clause,  XCIX.  And  whereas^  The  ends  of  justice  are  sometimes  defeated 

by  the  incapacity  or  gross  n^lect  of  their  duties  by  the  clerks  of  tho 


peace,  for  ignorance  or  such  office,  be  exhibited  against  him  to  the  quarter  sessions,  a  major!- 
misconduct.  ty  of  the  justices  on  open  examiuation,  and  proof  thereof  there,  may 

discharge  him  from  the  olRce,  or  suspend  him  for  such  space  of  time 
May  appoint  in  default  as  the  justices  shall  tliink  proper,  and  in  defnuU  of  appointment  of  ano- 
ofcustos  appointing  an  ther  sufficient  person,  resident  in  the  parish  by  the  custos  rotulorum, 
other  clerk  resident.       to  the  office  of  such  clerk  of  the  peace  before  the  next  quarter  sessions, 

the  justices  at  the  said  or  any  subsequent  court,  may  appoint  to  tha 
offlre.  (99) 
"Setr  clause.  C.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authorUy  qforesaid^  That 

Barristeror*ttomey  to  the  custos,  magistrates,  and  Testry  in  every  parish  of  this  island,  are 
defend  slaxes  capitally  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  employ  a  person  who  has  been 
indicted.  regularly  admitted  as  a  barrister  or  attorney  at  law  in  the  courts  of 

To  be  paid  salary  or  this  island,  to  attend  the  trials  of  all  slaves  for  capital  oiTences  in  the 
fees  out  of  parochial  quarter  sessions  or  special  slave  courts,  and  to  take  the  defence  of 
^>u><^-  such  slaves,  at  such  rate  of  salary  or  remuneration  by  fees  as  they 

may  see  fit,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  parochial  funds.  (100) 

CI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  b\f  the  author itif  ({foresaid 
Tree  witnesses  not  at-  That  all  witnesses,  whether  white  or  of 'free  condition,  legally  warned^ 
tending  slave  court  to  and  who  do  not  attend  to  give  evidence  at  any  trial  under  this  act,  or 
be  fined.  show  by  affidavit  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  or  her  absence,  shall  btf 

liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  (101) 
Jurors     *c.     exempt       ciK   And  be  it  further    enacted  by  the  authority  ({foresaid^ 
from  civil  process,  and   That  all  jtirors  serving  at  any  of  the  Courts  herein  mentioned,  and 
ao  slaves  in  attendance    every  person  or  persons  whose  presence  may  be  requisite  at  the  ex** 
on  slave  court.  amination  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  and  who  shall  be  required  by  war- 

rant or  summons,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  all  and  every  slave  and  slaves  who  shall  be  brought  as  witnesses, 
shall  be  protected  in  their  person  from  all  mesne  or  judicial  process 
whatsoever  in  their  going  to,  attending  at,  and  returning  from  such  ex- 
aminations or  trial ;  and  that  such  slaves  shall  not  be  subject  to  be 
levied  on.  (102) 
Records  to  be  kept  of       C^III.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority   qforcsaid^ 
trials    of    slaves     in    "^hat  a  record  shall  be  entered  up  of  all  proceedings  on  the  trials  of 
cases  when  subject  to   >l<^^es  for    any  crime  that    shall    subject  any   slave   or  slates  to 
death    transportation    suffer  death,  transportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour,  in  a  book 
or  hard  labour.  *   ^^  ^®  ^^P^  ^^  ^^^^  purpose  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  lawful 

deputy,  of  the  parisn  or  precinct,  who  is  hereby  obliged  to  attend  all 

such  trials,  and  to  record  the  proceedings  within  thirty  days  after  such 

Fee     paid    clerk    of  trial,  under  the  penalty  ot  twenty  pounds  for  eacfi  neglect,  and  he  shall 

|)eiice,  therefore,   and   be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  such  parish  the  sum 

Attendance  &c.  £6.       of  five  pounds,  and  no  more,  for  attending  each  trial,  entering  up  tha 

record,  and  all  other  btlsiaess  incidental  thereto :  And  further,  that  the 
Deputy-^'marshal  or  deputy  marshal  for  the  said  parish,  or  some  proper  person  acting  under 
person  under  him  to  him,  shall,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  warn  the  jnrors.  and 
attend  trials  of  slave  attend  the  trials  of  all  slaves,  tfnd  also  attend  at  the  execution  of  such 
•^-«xecute  sentence  Ac.   offenders  as  shall  be  condemned  to  die.  and  that  ho  shall  be  entitled  to 

receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  for  warning  ju.Mrs 
^d  for  Buch  attendance  and  attending  the  trials  of  slaves  at  all  courts  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
Ac.  for  each  court  to  be  held  under  this  act,  and  the  further  sam  of  five 

Further    £5    if  sen-   pounds  for  attending  the  execution  of  each  offender  as  shall  be  con^ 
tence  of  death  execut-   demned  to  die.  (103) 
•d.  GIV.    And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  nforesaid^ 
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That  in  cue  any  slave  or  daves  thaU  give  false  erldenee  on  any  IrUl  Perjury  o.  vlaves  pa^ 

had  finder  this  tct,sach  slave  or  sUvett>eiD9t{kereofeonvicted«8haU  tiished  av  if  by  free 

aulTer  the  samtf  punishment  as  persons  convicted  of  wilftU  and  irrupt  persons. 

peHnry.  (104)  .         ,  ^  ,       , 

CV.    And  he  U  further  enacted  5W  the  authorUjf  qforeeaid.  Warrant  against  slave 

That  in  futore  whenever  a  warrant  shall  be  granted  by  one  or  more  not    being    executed^ 

of  hisjnigesty*s  iostices  of  the  peace  against  any  dave,  if  the  said  notice  to  be  served  on 

slave  cannot  be  immediately  taken  on  the  ^aid  warrant,  the  owner,  owner — 
possessor,  attorney,  gnardian,  or  overseer  of  such  slave  shall  Ue  served 
with  a  ocmy  of  thersaid  Warrint;  and  if  he,  she  or  they  do  not  carry 
the  said  slave  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law, 
oo  the  said  warrant ;  and  if  it  should  be  afterwards  proved  that  the 

Owner,  possessor,  attorney,  guardian,  or  overseer  of  such  slave  wilfoliy  penalty  of  «f  lOO  if  he 

detained  or  concealed  the  said  slavey  he^  she,  dr  tliey  shall  forfeit  the  secrets  such  slave, 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.  (10ft) 

nnPy^:   '^!t^.i',''  /"'t*''r  '^'*'^'-?  *^  'H  '"^i'^^^  Qforeeaid    ,„  ^„  ^^alg  of  slaves. 
That  m  all  trials  of  any  slave  or  Slaves  under  this  act,  six  days     5  ^^yg  Q^Uce  to  own- 
notice  of  ^uch  trial  Ahall  be  first  given  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or    ^^  ^^ 
possessor  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  his,  her,  or  their  lawful  attorney  or 
attomies,  or  other  representative  or  representatives,  any  laiir,  custom,  ; 

or  nsage  to  the  contrary  nbtwithstanding.  (106) 

CVii,  Andwherea^^  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  owner,  pro-^    *#     ^_,  .\ 

prietor;  or  possess6r  of  a  slave  may  reside  in  a  different  parish  or  prf-   jj  V^S*''  If  k  *?   "* 
fcinct  from  that  wherein  such  slave  may  have  committed  the  offence  for   «jn«««»t  P«nsli   from 
which  he  or  she  is  to  be  tried :  Be  U  thertfare  enacted,  that  hi  such    J^^IPSST  T"?  ; 
csises  the  del-k  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  product  whifirein  the   ISi^  *"/*^'  **ff  *  **" 
offence  is  to  be  tried  shall  transmit  the  notice  of  such  triaf  to  the    g^^^t*?"  ,      °^ 
derk    of  the  peace  of   the  parish  or  predinct  ^Hereui  tite  owner,    "S™  ,z!!!lL      K**^* 
proprietor,    or   possessor   as    aforesaid   may    reside,    #ho    shall   ^Jff  «wner  resides  s 
forthwith  thereupon  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  ddiver  Such   2ztt   JH        ^^' 
notice  and  a  copy  thereoftd  one  of  the  lawful  eonsUbles  of  tiie  sw!   stable  under  penalty, 
parish,  to  be  by  him  tinder  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  served  on  such   ^ 
owner,  proprietor,  or  pbssessor*  and  the  said  contfUble  is  hereby  re-   '^™2.  ®"  constable 
quired  to  make  an  afltdavit  of  the  manner  in  which  he  may  have  serv*   ^  sernng  notice, 
ed  the  said  notice,  ia  be  sworn  to  before  any  justice  of  the  peaoe^  and   ^'OMtableto  mke  oath 
shaU  return  such  notice  so  fiwom  to,  to  the  derk  of  the  pBuce  from  f*^  f^2^  rrtum 

whom  he  received  the  same,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  y»  clerk  of  peace,  who 
the  peace  of  the  paridi  or  precinct  where  the  offence  is  to  be  tried,  in  ^  transmit  to  other 
doe  time :  for  which  duty  the  clerk  of  the  pea/ce  of  the  parish  where  the  2*'*  ^^  'T*?*'  # 
warrant  shall  be  served  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  pound  six  shil-  ®f*  ilf  Sfi  ^^T^ 
lings  and  dght  pence,  and  the  constable  the  sum  of  one  pound  six  "'^,-?y?TJ??  where 
shillings  and  eight  pence^  by  the  acting  churchwarden  of  the  said  pa<<  ^wn<«rv«d 
rish.(107)  r  ^  — o 

CVIU.  And  whereat  it  sometimes  happens  that  runaway  slaves  j^**  clause. 
are  apprehended  hi  consequence  of  the  commission  of  crhnes,  and  in  "  ^^^^^  ^'  runaways^ 
such  cases  it  hi  frequenUy  impossible  to  ascertain  the  owners  or  other  ^^^    "'7   n<M  *be 
persons  on  whom  notices  of  trial  ought  to  be  served.  Be  U  therefore  '^^^bu  > 
enacted^  that  whenexer  It  shall  so  happen  that  the  name  of  the  owner 
Cannot  be  discovered^  a  public  notice  sluill  be  given  for  three  weeks  in  Whenever  Own<sr  can" 
the' throe  county  papers  of  the  name  and  description  of  the  slave,  of  the  not  be  found,  notice  of 
nature  of  the   offence^   and  of  the  day  of  trial,    which  shall  he  trial  to  be  advertised, 
deemed  to  be  suffldent  notice  of  such  triid.  (106) 

CIX.   And  be  it  fUHher  enacUd  bu  the  authority  ^f&reeaid,   lExecution  of  death  t<r 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  hiflicted,  the  exeeu*   be  solemn  and  public, 
tion  shall  be  performed  in  a  public  part  of  the  pari^  and  ^with  dine    ' 
solemnity,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  rector  or  eflrate  to  prepare   llector  or  curate  to  at 
the  criminal  while  under  sentence,  and  to  attend  at,  the  place  of  elecu*   tend     Criminal    whil  a 
tion,  and  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  gaoler  or  deputy  marshal  that  the  under  sentence,  and  a 
rrimSoal  is  free  from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  from   execution, 
thence  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  Under  the  penalty  of  twenty   Gaoler  to  keep  crimi-' 
pounds,  and  the  mode  of  such  execution  shall  be  hanging  by  the  neck«   nal  sober  on  penalty, 
and  no  other,  and  the  body  shall  be  afterwards  disposed  of  as  the  court   Bitecution  by  hanfflnsr* ' 
shall  direct.  (100)  ^ 

ex.    And  be  it  further  enacted  frjr   the  authority  qforeeaid^   Valia  of  slave    to  be 
That  in  all  cases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  put  upon  his,  her,   ascertained  by  Jury  on 
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••nUnceto  doath,  trtns- 
portation  or  hard  la- 
poor  for  lifo — to  certi- 
ty  amouiit--iiot  aboTe 
4^100 — or  coDTicted  ^$ 
rimaway,  £60, 


ProTost  or  depaty  raar- 
ahal,  to  execute  sen- 
tence under  penalty,  if 
death  or  transportation 
by  warrant  from  go- 
"verrior :  (except  for  re- 
lieHion  when  to  execute 
on  warrant  of  deatl) 
from  justices). 
Council  amendmenti. 
To  sell  slaves  for  trans- 
poftation. 


JUnder  owner  just  ac- 
count on  oath,  of  sale, 
and  pay  him  nett  pro- 
ceeds, if  noqe  to  certify, 
and  receirer  genpraj  to 
pay. 


Ifdeatli  or  hard  labor, 
receiver  general  to  pay 
owner :  and  so  value  of 
transpprted  slave,  de- 
ducting proceeds  of 
pale. 


Transportation '  slave 
sold,  to  remain  in  gaol, 
till  purchaser  gives  bond 
with  surety  to  transport 
In  90  days,  and  confin- 
«d  in  me^  time  In  ves- 
sel, 

Bond  taken  by  provQfft 
inarshal  or  deputy.  ' 

Fee  to  that  olBcer. 

Bond  to  be  reporded. 


r«rrhaser  of  ronvirt 
to  make  oath,  he  will 


or  their  trial,  and  recolvo  sentence  of  death  or  transportation,  or  fonij 
mitment  to  hard  labour  for  life,  the  court,  at  the  time  4>f  trying  such 
slave  or  slaves,  shall  also  Inqaire  of  the  jur)%  upon  their  oaths,  what 
sum  or  sums  of  money  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  pught  to  receive  for  such  slave  or  slaves,  and  certify 
tl}e  same,  so  that  such  sum  or  sums'  of  mopey  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
pne  hundred  pounds  for  each  slave  so  sentenced  as  aforesaid,  and  i# 
tha  conviction  be  for  running  away,  the  vfli^e  to  be  set  by  the  jury 
s^all  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.  (110) 

CXI.  And  be  it  J'urtker  enacted  by  the  auihqri^jf  aforesaid^ 
That  in  all  cas^s  where  any  slave  or' slavey  shall  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  and  valued  according  to  the  directions  of  this 
act,  the  provost  marshal  or  his  lawful  deputy  shall,  under  th^  penalty 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  carry  such  sentence  \aXo  execution.  In  oj^edf- 
ence  to  the  warrant  from  the  goyepior  or  person  ^^ecuting  the  func- 
tions of  governor  for  the  tiine  being,  or  the  warrant  of  piejustiec9^  in 
eases  ^  conviction  for  rebellion  or  rrbcllious  conspirapy  ;  and  in 
case  ofsentence  to  transportation,  shall,  vpon  receiving  q  nrarrani 
from  the  governor  or  person  exercising  the  functions  of  governor 
for  the  time  being  for  thai  purpose^  forth'aith  sell  such  slave  or^lavca 
for  transportation  to  tl^e  best  advantage  in  his  power,  and  shall,  undef 
the  penalty'  of  two  hundred  pounds,  within  the  spapc  of  one  month  froni 
the  time  of  such  sale,  render  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of 
such  slave,  or  other  person  legally  entiUed  to  receive  the  sanie,  a  just 
and  true  account,  upon  oath,  of  the  sale  of  sales  of  such  >(ave  pr  slaves, 
and  of  the  legal  charges  attending  the 'same,  and  pay  oyer  to  sncb 
owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor,  or  other  person  legally  enticed  to  re- 
ceive the  same,  the  process  of  'such  sale  or  sales,  after  deducting  all 
legal  charges  a»  aforesaid  ;  and  \t  it  shall  liappcii  that  the  rhafges  dna 
to  the  provost  marshal  or  hi^  lawfjil  deputy  for  confinement  and  sub- 
slavcnce  of  ^atd  slave  or  slaves  shall  amount  to  or  exceed  the  arooiuit  of 
the  sales,' the  same  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  .said  provost  marshal  or 
his  lawful  deputy,  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  of  valuation,  in  which 
pase  the  receiver  genei*^  shall  pay  the  whole  ajnount  of  sudi  va- 
luation. (Ill)  .... 

CXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  fry  the  authority  qforcfaid. 
That  in  all  cases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  s'entebced  to  death 
pr  confinement  to  liard  labour  for  life,  and  be  valued  according  to  this 
act,  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  receivef -general  of 
this  island,  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands,  upon  production  of  a  legal 
certificate  of  such  sentence  and  valuation,  but  not- othenriqe,  and  in  all 
cases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  sentenced  to  transportation, 
and  valued  in  manner  aforesaid,  the  receiver-g^era|  sl)all,  in  Wkei 
manner,  upon  production  of  a  like  Certificate,  together  with  the  account 
upon  oath  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made  by  the  provost-marshal  or 
^is  lawful  deputy,  but  not  otherwise,  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of 
sueh'slave  or  slaves,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  such  account.  (113) 

GXIII.  And  be  it  fuAher  enacted  bf  the  authoritg  cj'oresaitl^ 
That  eyprv  slave  who,  under  the  authority,'  and  t>y  virtue  of  tit  ^ 
^ct  shall  96  ^old  for  transportation  by  the  ]>rovost-marshal  or  his 
lawful  depaty,  shall  notwithstanding  such  sale,  remain  )p  the  custody 
pf  the  said  provost-marshal  or  his  said  deput)%  MUtil'  the  purchasiET  of 
such  slave  sfiall  hata  enfejred  into  bond  with  sufficient' security  to  onr 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  Hinder  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
pery  such  slaVe  so  purchased,  that  every  syph  slave  Ihall  be  tran*;- 
ported  off  this  island  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  sneh  bond, 
and  shall  in  the  mean  time  b6  kept  in  elose  conflnemf^nt  on  board  the 
sliij)  or  vessel  in  whifh  ^uch  slave  is  intended  to  be  tranEpbrtcd,  which 
bond  sliall  bo  taken  by  tlie  f aid  provpst-niarshal  or  his  lawful  deputy 
as  aforesai^  (for  which  ^he  provost-marshal  or  his  si^ld  rfeputy  shall 
receive  from  the  party  entering  into  the  same  all  expenoes  incidental 
thereto)  and  be*  filed  aniong  <ho  records  iii  the  '.<»n;ee'  of  tlie  clerk  of 
♦!ie  peace  of  tlv>  parish  qr  prprinri  Where  surh  ?lavj>  was  tried,  (I13j 
'  rXlV.  And  be  it  fHrtkvr  I'Mictrd  by  the  awthorflff  nfortnaid. 
That  ^Tery  such  purchabcf  of  any  slave  so  directed  to  ^  aeld  for  Irani 
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poiUtion  Ai  afortiai4,  shaU  at  the  time  of  exaeuting  such  bond  as  aforo-  transpoirt  to 
said  also  make  oath  hi  writing  on  some  part  of  the  said  bond  b«for«»  the 
proYost-marshal  or  Ms  lawful  deputy  as  aforesaid  (either  of  whom  is 
bereby  aathoriaed  snd  required  to  administer  the  same)  that  every 
such  slave  so  parehased  by  him  »ha)l  be  transported  to 
<death  or  dangers  of  the  sea  excepted),  and  that  the  said  slave  so 
purchased,  shall  not  with  his  linowledge,  privity,  or  consent  be 
re-landed  in  this  Island.  (114) 

CXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  q/vreecUd^    Provost    Ac    nol    ttt 
That  the  provost  marshal  or  any  of  his  deputies  shall  not  urtder  the    ^qk^^.  '  wmvict      till 
penalty  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  each  oifen^e  deliver  over  to  any    j^^^j  •i,Jirunder  oa- 
pnrchaser  or  pnrchasei-s  any  slave  so  sold  for  transportation  aa  afore-    ^^u    of  MKL 
said  UQtil  sueii  bopd  is  entered  into,  and  oath  talcen  as  aforesaid,  and  ^       «ouu. 

in  ease  any  such  slave  so  sold  for  transportation  as  aforesaid  shall  be  Convict  fouiid  in  is- 
foviid  within  this  island  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  before  land  after  said  30  dava' 
tinited  for  his  or  b«r  transportation,  such  slave  sliail  become  forfeited  forfeited  and  to  be  rol 
to  the  crown  avd  bo  re-sold  for  transportation  by  the  provost-marshal  g^j^j  ^y  proYost.  aa 
orhis  lawful  deputy  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  like  penalties  \^^q  *  znd  nett  oro- 
«sare  hereinbefore  enactcvl,  and  the  nett  proceeds  of  such  re-sale  ewdM  'paid  receivar* 
•hail  be  paid  over  to  the  roceiver-ffeneral  for  the  use  of  the  public.    reQerat 

-ri2*      '  "^'f  ^  'f/r'***"  ^^''!?  ^^^^  '''*5*w'""<.'^^;*?u?*  Convict  atany  time  af- 
^J:^^  ;}^J^^^^^^^^^^                                                             »J*»  tersale,  fou^  in  this 
act,  who  sh^l  be  found  at  large  withm  this  ^•^•^^^^^^V  l'"«  after  ^^^^^    ^^^     y^^^ 
«neh  sale  as  is  hereinbefore  directed,  may  and  shall  be  lawfully  ap-  jugtice  who  to  direct 
prehended  by  any  person  whomsoever,  and  immediately  taken  before  provost,  Ac     bvwar* 
any  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  ^^  to  re-s^l 
aadsfaction  of  such  justices  that  such  slave  has  been  formerly  sold  for 
transportation  by  virtue  of  this  act,  such  justlee  shall,  by  ararrant 
under  his  hand  and  seal  direct  sucli  slave  to  be  delivered  to  the  pro- 
vost-marshal or  his  lawful  deputy,  to  be  re-sold  for  tranaportationonly,  pjoceedf    deducting  ti 
and  the  monies  aiising  from  such  sale,  after  deducting  a  commiaslon  of  p^^  ^^^^  '^^^ .  ^^jf^L 
five  pounds  per  centum  and  all  aecessary  expences  shall  be  paid  {J,  \f^  p^^j  j^  moiSea 
-over,  one  moiety  thi?reof  to    the  person  apprehending  such  slave,  ^^j  Informer  and  receiv<K 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  roceiver-general  for  the  time  being,  for  the  er-mneral 
support  of  the  government  of  this  island.  (110)  a  • 

CXVn.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  qforesaid,  ConvicttraniDorted  for 

That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  who  shaM  have  been  transported  firom  offence    subjectinff  to 

this  island  under  the  directions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  other  act  hereto-  (}eath   wilfiiUy  reUnw 

fore  in  force  respecting  slaves,  for  murder,  rebelHon,  or  any  other  {n^   f^^   transporta- 

crime  which  would  have  subjected  him  to  the  punishment  of  death,  ^^qq  ^o  suffer  death  on 

shall  wilfully  return  from  transportation,  such  negro  or  other  slave  conviction 
shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  (117) 

CXVIIF.    And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  <{fore»aid^  rim*/.// «m-»/i«i«.#. 

That  if  the  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  other  person  or  per-  \{r.t„  ^fW^l^r 

jona,  shall  knowingly  and  wUfUlly  bring  back  to  this  island,  or  ehaU  other  persoeTS^^ 

be  aiding  and  asiutlug  in  Xhe  bringing  back,  or  cause  or  procure  to  ^^^^^  tiansportedcon- 

be  brought  back  to  this  island,  any  negro  or  othpr  slave  who  shall  have  yict— penalty  and  im» 

been  transported  from  this  island  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act  or  any  prison^it. 
other  act  heretofore  In  force  respecting  slaves,  such  ouMter  or  person 
or  personsbeing  convicted  thereof,  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information  in  the 
snprema  court  of  judicature,  or  either  of  the  courts  of  assize  of  this 
island,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  three  hnndred  pounds  for  each  slave  so 
brought  back :  one  moiety  whereof  shali  be  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  tho 
Kuig,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  island  and  the  contingent  chargeft  thereof,  and  tha 
other  moiety  to  the  party  or  parties  at  whose  suit  or  complaint  such 
person  was  convicted,  and  shall  also  suffer  iraprisonmfiit  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  for  any  space  of  time  qot  less  than  three,  nor  exceed* 

Ing  twelve  months,  without  bail  or  maloprize.  {V\^)  CXIX.  Sew  clanse 

CXIX.  Whereas  it  is  now  diJTicult  to  transport  s'-'v^^s  with  effect.  Convicts*  for  trmnsoor- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afo,'esatd.  That  in  f  itiir«  all  slaves  tadon  not  sold  in  we 

S'snt^neeJ  to  iranHportniion  tlwt  ci  timt  he  svM  within  on*»  month,  shall  month  to  be  commlt- 

b»  comiaitto,  I  by  w  irrant  of  any  j«  ♦tic?  of  th-^  p  »ire  ♦«  hard  hboar  in  ted  by  warrant  of  jn*- 

a^  urorkbous?  till  tfdTispoilatioa  cau  be  sloctcJ,  aaJ  the  receiver  ge-  tic*  to  hard  labour  il 
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reI?or-geiieiml,    under 
penalty. 

New  etaitif. 
Convicts  sentenrnl  for 
lifr   to   hiird   labour. 


wroklioue  till   trans-    n^ral  shall  |>ay  sucli  value  to  the  owner  as  may  have  been  fixed  by  the 
portation.  jury  :  Ami  if  thereafter  the  provost  marshal  or  his  lawful  deputy  »hall 

heroiver  general  to  be  able  to  effect  the  sale  for  transportation,  he  shall,  under  the  penali> 
pay  value  to  owner.  of  two  hundred  pounds,  withhi  the  space  of  one  month  from  the  time 
I  f  proYost  afterwaids  ^^  ^^^  *^^^  render  to  the  receiver  general  a  just  and  true  account  upcn 
sails  to  account  to  re-  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  the  slave  or  slaves,  and  of  the  legal  chaises  at- 
tending the  same,  and  pay  over  to  the  recover  general  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  or  sales,  after  deducting  all  legal  charges.  (UO) 

CXX.     And    itkercas    instances     have      occurred     of     con- 
victed slaves  under  oouftricinent  to  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse 
fur    life,    having   conducted    themselves   in  such  an  orderly    and 
correct  manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation    and    confidence    of 
hehavlnff  veU  •  ffoTor     1*^^  P^J^sons  having  charro  over  them,  and  to  evince  in  every  ros- 
nor  on  renresentaLon   P**^^  *  complete    reformauon  of  manners,  and  as  it  is  expedient   to 
of-  commT^blMiers    of     ^^  ""'  encouragement  to  convicts  who  have  so  conducted  themselves, 
workhouse 
sale  with  convict* 

'^  .shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  governor,  or  person  exercising  the 

functions  of  governor  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  representation  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  workhouse  of  the  parish  where  any  deserving 
convict  shall  be,  that  such  convict  lias  conducted  himself  or  herself,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  In  such  an  orderly  and  correct  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  the  approbation  and  confldence  of  the  person  having 
charge  over  him  or  her,  and  to  evince  in  every  respect  a  complete  re- 
foniiaticn  of  manners,  to  direct  the  workhouse-keeper,  under  his  sigft 
manual,  to  put  the  saiid  convict  up  to  public  sale,  and  to  sell  ftnd  di&- 
)>ose  of  him  or  her  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  said  convict,  and  the  title  given  upon  the  sale  thereof  shall  be 
ns  legal  and  •ffectoal  as  any  sales  made  under  the  workhouse  law,  and 
K<ii*  »M<«A^«  ».M  ..^  theproceedsof  Ihesald  swa,  after  deducting  the  charge  thereof, 
r^laU.!^^  ^  '^^^W  ^  PftW  over  to  the  feeeiver-gencral,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 

island  contingfvcies^  ( 1 90) 

CXXl.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hi/  the  antkoritjf  aforegaht^ 
That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  who  may  be  sentenced  to  be  conffned 
111  the  workhouse  for  any  time  shall  escape  from  such  confinement  be- 
tare  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  sentence,  such  negro  or  other  slav^ 
being  retaken,  shall,  on  proof  of  his  or  her  identity  before  three  jvs- 
t  ice^of  the  peaces  be  acljudged  by  them  to  be  sent  back  to  confinement, 
to  complete  the  t^in  for  which  he  or  she  was  sentenced  to  conflnenient, 
and  to  receive  a  whipping  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes.  (191) 

CXXn.  And  be  it  fi^rtker  enacted  by  the  antkoritjf  aforeeiiid^ 
Tliat  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  who  may  be  Sentenced  to  be  confined 
labour  for  life,  escap- '  to  hard  labour  for  life  in  any  workhouse  shall  escape  therf^from,  every 
ing,  on  proof  before  such  negro  or  other  slave  being  retaken,  shall,  on  proof  of  his  or  her 
8  justices  toberecom-  identity  before  three  magistrates,  be  adjudged  by  them  either  to  be  re- 
mitted or  transported,  committed  to  his  or  her  former  punishment,  or  to  be  transported  off 
atdiscreUon.  this  island  for  life.  (129) 

CXXIII.-  And  he  it  further  enacted  bv  the  Authority  ({forenaid^ 
Escape  permitted  by  That  if  the  provost  marshal  or  any  of  his  lawful  deputies,  or  any  law- 
provost,  deputy,  con-  f^l  constable  or  workhouso-koeper  shall  wilfiilly  or  negligently  suffer 
stable,  or  workhouse-  any  slave  or  slaves  to  escape,  who  shall  be  committed  to  his  or  Iheir 
keeper,  convicted  be-  custody  for  any  offence  under  this  act,  such  marslial,  constable,  or 
fore  8  magistrates  and  workhouse-keeper  who  shall  suffer  such  esciLpe,  Shall,  on  conviction 
fined  not  exceedhig  thereof  before  three  magistrates,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
£SO.  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  by  warrant  under  the 

hands  and  seals  of  the  said  three  magisrates,  for  the  use  of  the  parish, 

aikl,  without  ii\jury  to  the  rights  of  the  owner,  to  sue  for  th%  Vklue  oX 

th:>same.  (123) 

CXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  qforesaid:. 

Fees  of  deputy-mar-   That  when  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  discharged  by  proclamation. 

shall,  Ac.  for  slaves,   the  deputy  marshal  or  workhouse-keeper  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all 

discliarged  by  procla-    such  fees  as  shall  be  due  for  such  slave  or  slaves,  at  the  ^me  of  such 

mation,  to  be  paid  by   discluirgo,  from  the  public,,  upon  application,  and  du(*  piV>of,  made  in 

public.  the  uioal  solemn  manner  to  the  asseni  bly  orany  committee  thereof,  that 
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such  slave  or  .slaves,  during  Iho  time  lh«y  were  in  th«*  cnslody  of  snch 
depaty  marshal  or  worklionsekceper,  was  or  were  foand  and  provided 
with  proper  and  sufficient  provisions  and  necessary  clothing,  agreeably 
to  this  law.  (I'^l) 

CXXV.    And  be  it  further  enacted  bp  the  antkoritp  aforeaaid^    Oaol-keep«r  nott«em* 
That  no  gaol-keeper  in  this  island,  or  any  person  acthig  under  him  as    p|oy  slave  prisoners 
clerk  or  deputy,  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  work  or  employ    but  to  renam  in  nbl 
any  slave  or  slaves  sent  to  his  custody,  nor  hire  or  lend  such  slave,  or    f^  inspectioa  of  any 
slaves  to  work  for  any  other  person  or  persons  during  the  time  such    person  under  penalty- 
slave  or  slaves  shall  be  in  his  custody ;  but  that  all  such  slaves    of  ^go.  r««"  / 
shall  be  and  remain  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  parish,  or  pre- 
cinct, in  order  to  be  inspected  by  any  person  or  persons  desiring  the 
-same :  and  in  case  any  gaol-keeper  shall  offend  nerein,  he  shall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  exccecting  fifty  pounds.  (185) 

CXX VI.  And  itkercae  there  are  many  hifHrior  crimes  and  iniademea- 
nours  committed  by  slaves  which  odght  to  be  punished  in  a  summary  man-  . 
ner  before  two  magistrates,  Be  it  ther^ore  enacted  by  the  authoritjf 
tifareeaidy  that  afi  misdemeanours  and  inferior  crimes  committed  by    in^^^nor     offences    o 
any  slave  or  slaves,  including  swearing,  obscene  language,  drunken-    Blaves  .  punished  sum- 
liess,  and  indecent  aiiid  noisy  behaviour,  shall  be  tried  in  a  summary    ■"■ril^jf  before  two  of 
nranner  before  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  pre-    laore  justices, 
cinct  where  the  offence  shall  he  committed,  reasonable  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  such  trial  being  given  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or    Notice  given  to  owner 
possessor  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or 
atComies,  or  the  person  or  persons  having  the  care  of  such  slave  or 
slaves  ;  and  the  said  justices  of  the  peace  sliall,  on  conviction  of  such    Punishment  not  to  ez- 
dlave  or  slaves,  order  and  direct  such  punishment  to  be  inflicted  as    ceed  80  lashes  or  8 
they  shall  think  proper,  not  ei^eeeding  thirty-nine  lashes,  or  three   months  hard  Ubour. 
months  imprisonment  to  hard  labour.  (196) 

CXXV  IL  And  be  it  further  enaetedy   That  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
for  attending  such  summary  trial,  and  making  out  the  order  of  tho  ma«    Clerk  of  peace  attend- 
gistrates  thereat,  which  he  is  hereby  bound  to  do  under  the  penalty  of  ||||*  sauunary  trial  to 

f  fty  pounds,  shall  be  entitied  to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  the   ncelve  Jtl  6s  8d 

parish  the  sum  of  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  the  con-   Constable    iOs     from 
stable,  for  attending  at  the  trial  and  at  the  execution  of  the  order  of  duirchwaideas '     ex 
the  magistrate  thereon,  shall  receive  Uie  smn  of  ten  shillings,  except   eept  Kingston,  where 
in  the  dty  of  Kingston,  where  the  fees  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  sliall   d^rk    Ife.    |d.    con- 
be  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  to  the  constable  five  shillings,   stable  As.  * 
in  consequence  of  tiie  great  number  of  such  trials  ill  that  City.  (197) 

CXXVIII.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  bjf  the  authQritg  ifareeaid^   Evidence  of  slaves  ad 
That  from  «id  after  the  eoinmencement  of  this  ael^poii  iny  com-   ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
plaint  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  any  murder,  felony,  bur-   nAn*\  cues  '  ^^ 
glary,  robbery,  rebellion  or  rebellious  conspiracy,  tr^son  or  traitor- 
oos  oonspiracy,  rape,  mutilation,  branding,  dismembef  ing»  or  cruelly 
beating  or  confining  without  sufficient  support,  a  slave  or  slaves,  or  in 
any  eases  of  seditious  meeting,  or  of  harbouring  or  concealli^  runa- 
way slaves,  or  giving  flilse  tickets  or  letters  to  such  runaway  slaves, 
to  enable  them  to  elude  detection,  or  on  any  inquisition  before  a  coro- 
ner, the  evidence  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  respecting  such  complaint  or 
inqniaiiion,  shall  be  received  aqd  taken  by  sti^h  justice  of  the  peace  or  ^ 

coroner,  and  on  any  prosecution  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  Island  for 
any  of  the  crimes  before  mentioned,  the  evidence  of  a  slave  or  slaves 
shall  also  be  admitted  and  received:  Provided  alfcaye.  That   before  Proviso     that  certlfl- 
saeh  evidence  shall  be  received,  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  baptism  cate  of'  baptism    be 
shall  be  produced,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  coroner,  or  eoort,  produced      and    tha 
shbll  be  satisfied,  on  due  examination  had,  that  such  slave  com-  slave  understands  oUl- 
prehends  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath:  And  provided  gatlon  of  an  oath. 
aleo^'  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Court  from 
raeeivfaig  objections  ss  to  the  competency  of  such  witness,  or  fn>m 
receiving  evidence   as   to   the   credibility  of  such   witness  in  like 
manner  as  they  would  receive  the  same  as  to  white  persons,  and  persons  Proviso,  that  no 
o  free  condition :  And  provided  aiso^  That  no  white  person  or  person   Person  convicted  bnt 
^  tr^e  condition,  shall  be  oopvicted  of  any  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  on  on  evidence    of    two 
the  testimony,  of  any  slavKs^  unless  two  of  the  said  slaves,  at  least,  si^vra,  who  to  be  eaa- 
clearly  and  consistently  depose  to  the  same  fact  or  circumstance,  such  nincd  apart. 
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IH'ovlio,  that  iko  frea  tUTet  bsiiiff  examined  apart  aikl  out  of  the  Kaarinf  of  ^ach  otiier ; 

person  be  eonvicted  on  And  provided  afto.  That  do  white  person  or  person  of  free  condiUon, 

slate  testimony  unless  shall  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  of^any  criaoe 

complaint  made  with-  or  offence,  as  aforesaid,  unless  the  complaint  shail  havcf*  liden  madtf* 

in  19  months,  and  af-  within  twehe  months  after  the  commission  thereof,  and  unless  the  crimer 

ler  1st  May,  1197.  or  offence  shall  have  been  committed  subsequent  to  the  commeacemenl^ 

ofthis  Act.  (198) 
New  eiauBe.  CXXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  ^foresaid., 

Justice  or  coroner  ta-  That  every  justice  of  the  peace  or  coroner,  who  shall  talie  the  deposi-^ 

htaiff  slave's  examina-  tion  of  any  slave,  shall  certify  as  part  of  the  jurat.  That  the  deponent 

tion  to  cotify  ini«ni/,  had  been  duly  examined,  and  found  to  possess  a  crmpetent  knowledge 

that  slave  understands  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  swh  justice  of  the  peactr 

the  nature  of  an  oath  ^<1  ccroner,  shall  take  from  the  person  In  possession  of  such  slave,  or 

'—to  take  recognizance  from  some  fit  and  proper  person  a  recognizance^  in  a  sum  nc  t  exceeding- 

for  slave*s  production  c'ue  hundred  pounds,  nor  less  than  twenty  ponndSf  acm^tiemed  for  the 

to  transmit  deposi-  production  of  such  slave,  as  a  witness  in  tlie  coart  at  wbicfc  the  in- 

tion  and  recognizance  dictment  is  to  be  preferred  or  tried  r  and  sueh  justice  or  coroner  shatt 

to  dk.  crovm.     .  forthwith  transmit  to  the  derk  of  the  crown  such  deposition  and  recog- 
nizance ;  and  in  case  the  person  in  possession  of  such  slave  as  afore* 

If  recog.  of  slave  wit-  ^^\^  gi^u  ,^f^,e  to  ^^^^  or  shall  not  produce  such  bail  for  the  ap- 

"^^v^-^V?/  ^'  ^^'  P*"*™™^^  ^f  *^®  slave  as  a  witness,  or  tl.e  person  in  possession  of  sacb 
ner  the  person  accns-  gi^Te,  ghall  be  the  party  accused,  or  if  under  the  circumstances  of  tivs 
u  ^  J  ^*^*®  *®  •?•  ease,  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  coroner  shall  see  cause  to  apprehend, 
prehend  that  witness  tjjj^j  the  witness"  may  bo  withheld  from  giving  his  or  her  testimony, 
may  be  kept  away,  to  ^jj^  g^^lj  jmUce  of  the  peace  or  coroner,  shall  have  the  pow- 
commit  wittiess  to  gaol  „  ^^  securing  the  attendance  of  such  slave  as  a  witness,  by  a  conunit- 
to  bo  kept  and  mam-  tal  to  gaol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  attendance  of  a  witness  for  the 
^'^^^  crown,  who  is  unable  to  find  bail  for  his  appearance  is  now  insuveds 

and  the  marnhal  or  keeper  of  such  gaol  shall  allow  to  the  said  alave 
the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  dien^  for  his  or  her  sop- 
port  during  conflnement ;  and  sucti  allowance  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
marshal  or  keeper  of  the  gaol,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  allowance  ta 
If  person  in  possession    witnesses  for  the  crovm  is  now  paid  to  him;  and  in  case  the  party  in  pos- 
of  vdtness    produces    session  of  a  slave,  shall  produce  him  or  her  as  a  witness  at  the  court, 
him,  to  receive  mile-    where  any  Indictment  is  preferred,  or  bad  according  to  the  condition  of 
money  and  hire.  *  recognizance  entered  into,  by  or  on  the  part  of  suchperscm  in  posset" 

sion  as  aforesaid,  such  person  in  possession  shall  be  enUtled  to  receive 

mile  money,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  mile  for  the  first  five  ssUea, 

and  six  penceper  mil  e  for  ever}'  mile  afterwards,  and  a  sum  not  exceedfaig 

three  shillings  and  fbur  pence  per  diem^  for  each  and  every  day  such  sUva 

shall  have  been  absent  from  home  for  the  purpose  of  attending  at  the  court 

as  a  compensation  forthe  loss  of  the  labour  of  such  slave:  aiA  tbejudgea 

presiding  at  the  trial  upon  application  made  to  them  in  court  after  the  tnal, 

.  are  hereby  authorised,  if  they  shall  deem  it  equitable  and  right,  under 

Jnsticas  to  grant  cer*    the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  assess  the  amount  of  sudi  mile  mooej 

tificate,  and  receiver-    and  compensation,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof  under  their  sigoa'« 

general  to  pay.  ture,  and  such  certificate  after  being  approved  of  by  the  commiMion- 

ers  of  public  accounts,  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  to  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  certificate  shall  be  granted.  (199) 
Ne»  elau§e,  CXXX.  And  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possibte,  any  temptation 

When  slave  is  a  wit-  to  commit  peij  nry  by  those  slaves  who  shall  be  required  to  givoevidenoe ; 
ness,  court  cannot  de-  Be  it  enaetcdlfy  the  authority  t^oresaid.  That  the  court  shall  not  be 
clare  other  slave  fne,    at  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  given  by  this  act,  for  declaring  any  slave 

free,and  discharged  fkt>m  all  manner  of  servitude,  where  the  ovmer  of  saeh 
slave  has  been  convicted  of  particular  offences,  if  any  dave  shall  have 
been  sworn  upon  the  trial  as  a  witness  on  the  part  ofthe  prosecution.  (190) 
yef»elau9e  CXXXl.  And  be  it  further  enatted  by  the  authority  qforo$aia^ 

Slave  periured  punish-  That  if  any  slave  shall  commit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjurr,  in  giving 
«d  by  hafd  labour  ^<1^<^®  ^f^n  any  of  the  occasions  hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  slave 
pillory  whippinir  or  '^^^^  ^  liable  to  be  tried  therefore,  and  upon  conviction  thawof, 
all  rr   Ky         ^^^^  ^  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse,  or  to  stand  in  the 

pillory  for  such  time  as  the  court  shall  direct,  or  lo  whlpplagf  or  to  all 
New  elauie.  or  either  of  such  punishments  at  the  diservtion  of  the  ootrt.  (ISlj^ 

Slares  being  witnesses  CXXXU.  And  it  it  hereby  enacted  by  the  amtkorUy  i^orooaid^ 
protected  fhnn  levies     That  the  slaves  whoso  attendance  are  jroqui|ed  as  witaetsea^  ahall  b« 


jlrotf«ied  in  their  persons  from  all,  ctfil  process  whatsoeT«r,  in  gbing 
to,  attending  dl,  and  returning  from  auuh  examinations  or  trials,  as 
are  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  rhat  such  slaves  shall,  during  such 
time,  not  be  liable  to  be  levied  on  for  debt  or  otherwise.  (13S) 

CXXXIII.  And  nfhereUi  it  may  sometimes  happen.  That  white  per-    fff^  tlaute. 
fcons  or  persons  of  free  condition,  associate  themselves  in  crime  with    p^^  persons  aS8r>ciat-k 
slaves  ;  Be  it  tkertfore  endeted.  That  if  any  white  or  free  person  or    ^d  in  crime  with  shives 
persons,  shall  be  found  jn  the  compsiny  Of  any  slave  or  slaves,  and  aid-    g,||y  5^  convicted  on 
log  or  assistfaig  them  in  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  illegal  offence,    evidence  of  slave  ac- 
or  shall  employ  them  in  such  oftbnces,  the  testimony  of  Auch  sUtcs    complices  baptised  oi* 
shall  be  recclived  itgain^  «uch  free  person  6r  persons,  whether  baptlz-    g^t    except  where  Ufa 
ed  or  not,  except  where  the  life  of  such  white  or  free  person  or  per-    g^^y  |^  effected. 
sons  shall  be  affected,  and  admitted  in  Such  manner  as  the  testimony 
bf  aceomplipes  in  crime  is  received  in  courts  of  law.   (iSB) 

CXXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enaeUdhy  the  authorUvt^etaid;    ,pL.^  *  ^  „  .  .     .^  . . 
That  the  operation  of  this  act,  nor  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  sua-    i  1111*^1  w 

£  ended  by  martial  Ipw,  any  law,  usage,  of  custom,  to  the  contrary  thereof       "■"i"*  *■▼  < 
I  any  wise  not  withstandhig.  (134) 

CXXXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tke  authority  ({forcMaid,    a     .  ,  .      . 

that  all  penalties  in  this  act  menf  ione<!,  add  ncrt  Already  declared  how  Penalties  not  already 
they  shall  be  recovered  and  applied,  shall,  if  not  exceedin|r  fifty  «fj**™  how  ^cover- 
pounds,  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner,  before  any  two  of  his  Ma-  Jjjf  ®» J^,™**  exceeding 
Jesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  \sy  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  JP*-  before  two  jus- 
froods  and  chatties,  and  it  ambimting  to  or  exceeding  fifty  poundtf, -to  2]?^7I^Lj^^- _*®^  !*• 
De  recovered 
tourts 

innoessoin     ,^.  „^ ,  , ,-,, 

shall  be  enterM ;  mfe  moiety  of  which  penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the    wardens  for  poor, 
tiiurchwanlens  for  the  ui6  of  the  parish,  where  the  offence  shall  be    Provided,  that  all  pf-. 
eoramittod,  and  the  bther  noiety  to.  the  infotiier,  or  him,  her,  or  them,    nalties  be  suM  for  12 
trho  shall  sue  for  the  same  ;  Provided  alntajfs,  that  all  proceedings    months    after     crinut 
for  the  reiSovery  of  penalties  mfder  this  act  shall  be  intituled  withtn    committed, 
twelve  months  after  the  offraee  h^  committed.  (13^) 
.    CXXX VI/  And  be  it  further  enaeUd  by  the  authority  aforeeaid^ 

That  all  offences  e6inmitted  during  the  time,  the  act  entitled  *'>!  n  act  for  Offences  committed 
the  eubiietanefi  elothing  and  the  better  rigulatiofi  and  yovemment  under  latfe  consolidated 
tif»lave»,for  enlarging  the  ponfers  of  the  council  qf  protection^  for  slave  law,  and  other 
preventing  the  imprwer  transfer  qfelaveM^  and  for  other  purptoeet**  repealed  acts,  to  be 
passed  in  fhe  year  IS.16,  and  apll  Other  acts,  by  this  act  repealed,  were  Pfuiished  by  said  acts. 
In  force,  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said  ac^,  but  out  tried  in  manner  di- 
Ahall  be  h^ard,  tried,  and  determined  in  the  fbrm  prescribed  by  this  reeled  by  this.  Pe- 
k€t»  And  it  shall  be  lawM  to  recoyer  and  apply  all  penalties  incurred,  nalti^  applied  as  di- 
thereunder,  as  ftdly  and  effecttliflty  as  if  the  said  acts  were  still  in  force  rected  Inrepcdedacts. 
ind  nnrepealed;  (136) 

CXXXVlli  And  be  it  fni^thereiiacted  by  the  authority  e^oreeaid,  Duration  of  this  law 
ITiat  this  act  shall  commfsnce,  continue^  and  be  in  force  from  the  first  fhim  1st  May,  1997^ 
diy  of  May  next,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1630.  (137)  to  tst  May,  I99f>4 

Patnd  the  Aeeembl^  thif  7ph  day  qf  December,  1S90. 

DAVID  frlNLAYSON,  Speaker, 
PtiMBOd  the  CokneU  thU  89iid  ddjf  qf  December,  1836. 

W.  BULLOCK,  Cier,  Con. 
ieoneent,  thie  92nd  day  qf  December.  1826. 

MANCHESTER, 
twa  Coi^u. 
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Dismembering  (see  mutibSing/    -        33 
Bisseiiters                  -               ^           8« 
not   to   take   money    from 

slaves  -  •      '     85 

(see  preachhig).' 
Distempered  slaves  wandering     -       25' 
Diversion  -^  -  62 

Divine  service,  shops  to  be  shut  -  9 
Dogs,  slaves  not  to  tevel  with*  -  59 
Druggists  may  keep  open  shop  on 

Sunday  •  •  ll 

Dhim  beatings  -  60, 61, 62 

Drunkenness  "  «  1A6 


43 


Boration  claoae 


137 


Easter  {see  holidays.^ 

Ejectment           -              -  iV5 
Escape  of  convicts        -          121,122,123 

'  from  the  bland            -  66 
Evidence ;  attested  copy  of  proceed- 

iBfCA                         -  70 
Slaves  evidence  agsiinst  slaves 

in  all  cases                  -  97 

against  free  persons              -  12S 

agaiiist^ree  accottiplices  133 
EzecQtion              -              -           97, 103 

to  be  sofemn  and  public       -  100 
by  hanging               -           -    109^111 

Families  sold  together              -  6 

Felony  to  mnrder  slave         .  •  80 

carnal  knowledge  of  infants  31 

rape               -                   -  32 

by  slaves               •*              -  79 

various  felonies                -  97 
triabfor           -                    -79,97 
Field  labour,  mothers  of  six  cnild« 

dren  exempt  from              -  17 

Fire-wood  fsee  markets^             -  40 

Fire-arms,  slave  having           -  81 

Fise  (see  clearing  grounds^  96 

Firing  houses,  &c.            -  97 

Fish  ^resh;  sold  on  Sunday  6 

Flesh  ffiresh^  sold  on  Sunday  6 
Flesh  fsee  cattle.^ 

Food,  workhouse-keeper  to  suppiv  62 
Forfeitures  n  t  to  accrue  on  felo^ 

nies  on  slaves  -  9^>  32 

Form  of  manumission  where  limit-^ 

ed  interest                   -  69 
Free,  court  may  make  maltreated 
4dave                .               .  33 
birt  not  if  slave  a  witness  180 
free  persons  harbouring  runairaf 8     46»  46 
making  fabe  tickets           -  48 
alleged  runaways  claiming  free- 
dom          -           -  is 

suflesiag  unlawful  assemblies 

at  bunials                -  64 

suffering  g^amlng  of  slaves  66 
attending  nightiy  and  private 

meetings  of  slaves           «  86 

aidinj^  unlawful  assemblies  QQ 

not  giving  iafinnation          -  91 

accomplices  of  slaves  133 

Freedom  claim  to                -  66 

Frivolous  complaints              -  38 

Fruit-dsee  marked               ••  40 

GAmno  of  slaves               -  4i5 
Oaoler  flse^  execution^ 

jiot  to  employ  committedltfiiirff 

or  suffer  escape    '  135 


fsee  escape^ 
Goat  C^ee  cattle^ 
Goods  of  owners  liable  to  charge 

of  infirm  manumitted  persons  !^ 

Grand  Juries  «  -  ^ 

Grass  (see  firewood^ 

Grave  dirt  .  ,   •  89 

Grounds  of  slaves  to  be  inspected         1 1 
to  be  furnbhed  slaves,  or  else 

weekly  allowance  -  11 

io  be  returned  to  vestry  as  in- 
spected -  13/14 
Gunpowder  in  Slaves  possession  81 


HARBOURER«,of  runaways,  reward 

to  informer  against  -  28 

Harbouring  runaways  by  slaves  45 

by  free  persons  -  46^ 

justice  to  grant  warrant  against  47 

Hard  labour — smothers  of  6  children  1 7 

exempt  from 

for  life,  slave  to  be  valued  1 10^ 

on  good  behaviour  may  be  fe- 

sold  •>  -  120^ 


121,  122 


129^ 
9 


escape  *( 

(see  escape^ 
Hire  paid  for  slave  witnesses 
Hired  Slaves  must  have  owners  con- 
sent «  •  u 
Hogs 

fsee  cattl0> 
Holydays  to  slaves  -  27 

Homini  repfegiando  -  66 

Horns    * 

fsee  drum  b^^atings^ 
Horses 

Tsce  cattlej 
Hours  of  labour  •  2^ 

Hunting  -  -  69 


Im  PRISON  I N  Q  slateit  cmelly           -  33 

to  be  sent  for  by  justice  36 

Increase  of  slaves  encouraged  17 

indecent  behaviour               ^  l26 

Indicjtment            -             -  97,98 

Inferior  crimes              *              -  126 
Infirm  s2»v((s   ^  .       - 

(ae^  sick; 
Infirm  manumittv^u               -  19 
Informers  ^slaves;  a^auist  runaways       28 
and  harbourers                  .  ^  28 
Insolvents  diseased  slaves  of  ^ 
becoming  valuable,  how  sold  ^4 
Inveigling  act  hari>ourers  prose- 
cuted                -                 *  46 
Island  slaves  going  off            •  66 

Jews               -                .  94 

Juron  how  wanie^i  <»•        r  97, 96 
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exempt  from  process           -  103 

not  attending            -  U7 

Jury  grtuid  to  find  indictment  &7 

J  astice,  how  to  proceed'with  slaves 

evidence  against  free  persons  129 

(sec  council  of  protection, 

and  special  sessions  J 

to  send  for  maltreated  «larve  36 

to  enquire  into  complaint  38 


Killing  of  rebel 

fsee  murdcij 
of  cattle 

(see  cattle^ 
Kingston,  fees  of  clork  of  peaee 

and  constable 
Kirk 


29 

30 

127 
127 

84 

26 


Labpvr  hows  of 

CscQ  hard  laboor^ 
Lances  -  -  81 

Larceny  '  -  -  79 

Lashes  not  more  than  10,  if  owner     ' 
be  not  present  -  36 

if  owner  present,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 39  -  36 
in  workhouse  not  to  exceed  20 
lashes,  except  by  order  of  a 
justice                    -                    37 
Legacies 

^see  bequest^ 
Levies  to  be  sold  in  families  5 

excessive  not  aathorised'  ^ 

may  be  made  on  individual 

slaves  -  6 

prohibited  on  Saturdays  7 

and  on  slaves>fcc.  attending  Conrt  102 

and  on  witnesses  -  13^ 

Licenced  Minister  -  84 

Limited  interest        67,  68, 69,  70,  71,  72, 

73,74 
/see  manumissionB) 
Liroitations  -  -  74 

Lodging  house  may  be  open  on 
Sundays  -  -  6 

MainuBg  (see  anaiilt  by  slaves  on 

slaves)  -  -  33,35 

Maltreating  slaves  (see Jostioe)   -    33,  3& 
Manager  (see  overseer) 
Manslaughter  (see  murder)      -  98 

Mamimission   good,   under   will  to    67 
pass  i^rsoniality 

how  procured,  when  limited 

interest  -  67,68 

form  of  sueh  inanumission       69 

other  directions  relative  to 

such  manumission  70, 7.1 ,  72, 73 

Manumission  bon'd  in  force  where 

paupers  manumitted  and  :icttlcd      '  20 


dispensed  with  where  justice 
and  vestry  are  satisfied         74 

and  under  devises  •        66 

Mannnutted,  diseased,  &c.  -        19 

.  settled  to  claim  under  ma- 

numisition  bond        -  20 

to  be  allowed  £10  per  annum 
by  owner  fsee  goods)  21 

Markets  on  Sundays  -  6 

slaves   may  go   to,   without 

ticket  -  40 

Martial  law  not  affect  this  iasi     -        134 
Maniages  of  slaves  «  4 

Mares  (see  cattle) 

Maroons  to  have  reward  -         49 

Master  (see  owner; 

Master  of  vessel  (see  transportation)    1 18 
Meat  fresh,  sold  on  Sundays        -  6 

Meetings  with  drums,  8cc.  -  62 

for  preaching  s  84 

in  general  -  86 

to  administer  oaths,  and  learn 
use  of  arms  -  89 

Mile  money  for  runaways  -  49 

to  slaves,  witnesses  129 

Milk  sold  on  Sundays  6 

Mills  not  to  be  put  about  from  7  p,m 
'  on  Saturday  to  d  a.m.  on  Monday      10 
Ministers  licensed  -  -  84 

Misdemeanors  -  •  126 

Money  not  to  be  taken  by  teachers        86 
Mothers  of  six  children  cxeinpt  from 

labour      -  -  .  17 

Mules  (see  cattle) 
Murder  of  slaves  -  -        3d 

by  a  slave  79, 80,96, 98 

Terdiet  of  manslaughter  may 
be  returned  -  .   98 

Mutilating  slaves  -  33, 36 

by  slaves     -  .  96 

Mutton  (see  she^p) 

Neoro  grounds  (sec  i^unds) 

Neg^  houses  searched  for  runaways    47 

Nightly  meetings  (see  meetings) 

Noisy  behaviour  -  «        126. 

Notice  in  cases  of  warrants  on  slaves,' 
to  be  served  on  owner        ^  -  106 

before  trials  -  106 

in  different  pari^  .      107 

to  be  advertised,  if  owner 

cannot  be  figiund  -      108 

in  summary  IriaLs  -        126 


Oaths,  unlawful 

Oath  to  transport 

Obeah 

using- Aeliterious  matter 
tools  of  .  - 

Obscene  language 


89 
lt4 

82i 

87 

88 

12($ 
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Offences  under  former  Act,  how  ^ 

tried  -  -  -       196 

Overseer  to  make  slaves  religious     -      4 
to  allow  slaves  26  days        -      8 
(see  crop,  SundaifSf  kol^dajfs) 
to  consent  before  slave  can 

be  liired  -  -        9 

penalty,  on  patting  mill  abmit 
oontrary  to  tlus  law  (see 
mill)"         .  -10 

to  inspect  founds  -        11 

to  make  returns  to  vestry 
that  .he  has  inspected 
grounds,  or  that  other 
ample  provision  is  made, 
and  of  clothing  -  13 

(sec  the  wliole  Ulw) 
Owner  of  slaves  lessthaa40,  to  make 
retam  of  clothing,  &&  under  sum- 
mary penalty  -  -  14 
to  convert  slaves            -  3 
to  consent  before  they  marry      •  4 
and  before  hired               *           9 
to  inspect  grounds  or  make 

other  proviiiion  -        11,11 

to  give  allowance  -        11 

to  clothe  -  -  12 

to  produce  slave  when  warrant 
aervedjif  he  can  -  106 

Paupers         .       •  -  19 

Penalties  how  recoverable  -        136 

Penary  of  slaves  -       -       104  131 

Personal  property  of  slaves  -       16 

Petty  offeaces  •  -  126 

Pikes  (see  anus) 
Poisoning 

Population  (se-  increase) 
Possessor  (see  owner) 
Preaching,  by  slaves 
by  sectarians 
Printer's  accounts 
Prpoess  (see  levies) 
Proclamation  discharged  by,  fees  in 

^neh  case  -        -         -  98 

Property  (see  personal)  '  -  16 

Pkt^vision  (see  allowance) 
Provisions  (see  fire  wood) 
Provost  manhal  to  sell  levies  in  fa- 
milies ...  6 
Indemnity  as  to  diseased 

slaves  of  insolvents  24 

To   receive    report    from 

workhouse-keeper       -        24 
If  such  slaves  become  valu- 
able to  sell  them  by  order 
of  court       -         -       -      24 
To  attend  trials,  &c.     -    97,111 
To  sell  slaves  for  transpor- 
tation -  111 


87 


83 
84 
60 


See  transjwrlutioft^  etcapey 
hard  lubaurf  gaol  keeper, 
proelamaiion 
Punishment  (see  whipping,  work* 
houses,  lashes,  haid  labour,  exe- 
cutions, &c.) 

Council  of  protection,  spe- 
cial sessions,  &c. 
Purchase  of  slave  for  re-sale  prohi- 
bited -  -  76,76  77 
Quarter   sessions,  trials  of  slaves 
by           -           -           -  07,08 

Rape  of  slaves  (sec  carnal  know- 

Icdtfe)  -  -  -         32 

Rebel,  slave  killing  or  taking  reward- 
ed .  -  -       -       29 
Rebellion  aiut  reheilious  eompiraey       79 
Trial  for               -  -        97 
Execution  by  justice's  war- 
rant may  l>e  suspended 
till  goveinor's  pleasure         97 
By  obeah           -^           -  82 
Receiver  in  chancery,  how  slave  ma- 
numitted           -              -  73 
Receiver  -  general,    to    rehnburse 
churchwardens  for  reward  on 
rebels               -           -          -       29 
Tq  receive  valuation  where 
slave  manumitted  by  pos-» 
sessor  having  Ihnited  in- 
terest           -              -       68 
To  pay  value  of  convicts 
(see  transportation,  haid 
labour,  valuation )       -      109 
Recognizances  for  trials  of  slaves         97 
Wfaero    slaves^    evidcince 
against  free  persons      -     129 
Record  of  insolvent's  diseased  slaves      24 
Of  manuinissions  when  K- 

mited  interest  -»  70 

of  certificates  by  clerk  of 
vestry,  that  justices  and 
vestry     satisfied,     that 
slave  fit  to  be  free         -      74 
Of  trial;  by  clerk  of  peace      103 
Rector  to  attend  culprits  ("see  execu- 
tion, clerk  of  peace,  and  clerk 
of  vestry^  .  -  - 

Reward  (see  rebels,  runaways,  and 

mile  money 
Robbeiy  (see  felony)  -  79,  97 

Roman  (hitholics  -  -84 

Runaways,  harboron  of,  reward  io 

infonners      *  -  -  -       28 

For  apprehending  -       49 

For  aoove  six  months    -         43 
For  less  than  six  months  44 

If  incornglbic  -        -       44 

Harbcurers  44, 46 
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Slaves  withont  a  ticket  ab- 
fient  five  days,  or  e%ht 
miles,  deemed  ranaway        42 
Warrant  to  search  for    -         47 
AfgTP  honses  searched  by  constable      47 
Free  persons  giving  f^e 

tickets  to  r  43 

Mile-money  and  reward  49 

to  be  sent  to  to  owner  or 

justice  -  -  5Q 

who  to  commit  to  work- 

hQBse  -  .  j5o 

mile  money  and  reward  to 

be  paid  -  r  50 

to  be  advertised  -  51 

where  owner  qpt  known  no- 
tice of  trial  to  be  adver- 
tised      «  -        -        103 
Convicts    vali;e    pf    (see 
workhouse) 
6ABRE8  (see  arms) 

Sale  of  slaves  hawked  abpnt  75,  76,  77 
Saturdays,  levies  prohibited  on  -  7 
Savannahs,  burial  in  •  -      63 

Secretary  to  record  manumissipiis  in 

cases  of  limited  interest  t      JO 

Sectarians  «  n  84,8$ 

Security  under  homine  replig^ando  55 
Sentence,  slaves  con^mitted  under, 

owner  not  to  pay  fees  -         51 

passed  -»  ^97 

executed  (see  exeoution) 
Sessions  (see  quarter  sessions  and 

special)  r  -  f^ 

Settlement  of  manumitted  paupers      19 
of  valueless  slaves  of  insol- 
vents -  <*  J^ 
Shells  (see  drum  beatings) 
JSh^ep  (see  cattle) 

Shops  on  Sunday  ^  •  6 

^ick,  &c.  to  be  maintained  by  owner 

not  to  wander  •      18, 19 

JSlave  act,  former  repealed  -  1 

^l^ve  s,not  hired  without  consent  of 
owners,  &c.  .  .  ^ 

sick,   &c.   maintained    by 

owner  -        *        18^  19 

tp   have  26  days  besides 

Sundays  .  .         3 

to  hava  grounds  or  allow- 
ance -  -       -      11 
diseased  belongiiig  to  insol- 
vent estate        -  -       ^ 
Slave  court,  special  (see   quarter 

sessions)  <«  *  «>      97 

Slave  law  of  1856,  how  oironders 
under  tried,  ail^r  1st  May, 
1877  -  -        '      13Q 

r»'onk  (sec  rattle) 


Special  sessions  to  examine  slaves^ 
complaints        -  •  -         99 

to  examine  claims  to  freedom      63 
St.  John's,  how  slaves  tried  -  96 

St,  Thomas's  in  the  Vale,  how  slaves 

tried*  '  '        -  -  98 

Starving  slayes        »  p  33, 35 

Stealing  cattle,  fee.       -     *       ^2,93,94 

(see  robbeiy*  &c.) 
Striking  (see  assaults) 
Sue,  slaves  not  to  -  «-  l^ 

Sued,  slaves  npt  to  be       -  -10 

Summary  trials  of  slaves,  (see  nii». 

demeanors)  -  -        - 

Sundays  allowed        *  «        -         8 

Sunday  markets  -^  .9 

Sundays;,  no  laboiyr  •  •  10 

on  this  day  slaves  not  employed 
without.oonsent  of  owner's,  8cc.     8 
Suiiset,  preachings  after  -  84 

Supernatural  power        -  -  82 

Support,   (see  starving,   allowance- 
grounds  -  -  38,35 
Supreme  court  to  order  sale  of  insol* 

Vents'  slaves  becoming  valuable       24 
Swearing,  by  slaves  «r       •?         126 

Tales  writ  of           -              ^r  97 

Tavern,  on  Sundays           -           -  6 

Tai(  rwed  for  manuipitted  paupers  19 
Taxes,  exemption  {or  mothers    of 

6  slaves              ...  17 
Teacl^ers           -           *           -        83,84 

not  to  take  money           •  85 
Teni^it  for  life  in  manumissions 
Testaments,  (see  bequests,  devisps^ 

manumissions)  •  -        16,66 

Ticket  to  be  given  slaves  travelling  40 

for  one  month  only             -  41 
(ilaves  absent  5  days,  or  8  miles, 

without,  runaways           -  42 

slaves  giving  fictitious  tickets  45 
free   persons    giving   fictitious 

tickets               -               •  48 
not  to  travel  with  dogs  or  arms, 

without  one  (see  dogs)  59 
Title  to  slaves  to  freedom  not  preju- 

•  diced  by  decree  of  special  sessions  53 

norof  claii|iant8      •       •  59 

Towps,  burials  in           •           -  63 

Tr^nsportatipn,  convict  valued     «  110 

if  a  runaway,  to  £50        -  1 10 

if  otherwise,  to  £100      •  110 
provost  marshal  or  deputy 

to  sell           *           ^  111 

to  take  bqnd        *        -  113 
account  to  owner  for  pro- 

ceeds           -            -  111 
wbTp.  no  nelt  proceeds,  re- 
icivcrj^cneral  to  pay  -^seo 


4r 


l^alufktioii)  *  111 

^onvic^  U)  remain  in  gaol, 

an  bond  g;iyen  -  113,  IH 
^hen  to  remain  in  resael  113 
purchaser  to  ipake  pa^  he 

will  sell  transport  -  114 
if  found  in  island  after  dO 

days  to  be  re  sold  -i-  115 
justices  to  direct  saU)  -  11^ 
convict  returning  •        117 

person  bringing  back     -        119 
not  Sold  in  one  mpn^,  sent 

to  wor)d»o|ase  -  119 

if  afterwards  sold,  proyost- 
inarshall  to  accppn^         -        -        110 
(see  proyost-marshaly  workhonseSy 
escape,  sentence^ 
Travelling  dealep-s  in  slayes  (see  sale) 
Treasurer  pf  workhouse  to  pay  prin- 
ters •  -  -  61 
Trespass  of  slaves  not  authorised    -      15 
Trials  of  slaves  fpr  serious  offences       97 
for  misdemeanors          «           120 
(aec  drunkenness,  &cO 
(see  notices  J 

\a  lu  e  of  condemned  slayes  by  jury    1 10 
provost- marshal  to  account  for 

sale  to  owner  -  111 

where  no   nett  proeeeds,  re- 

cei  ver '  general  to  pay    -        111 
where  deficiency,  or  sentence 
of  death,  or  hard  labour,  re- 
ceiver-general to  pay      -      111^ 
(see  valuation) 
Valuation  of  slave  to  be  manumitted, 
where  limitt  d  interest  -  69 

tobf paidreceiverrgeneral  68, 69 
recorded  -  -        *  69 

applicable  to  order  of  courts    7]( 
subject  to  sanie  limitations 

as  was  slave  -  71 

where  tenant  for  life  cod* 

cemed  -  *•       72 

may  be  vested  in  the  pur^ 

chase  of  oUier  slaves  73 

(see  transportation,  hard  la? 
bour,  &c» 
Valuators  (on  manumission  where  U* 
mited  mtcrest)  seo  vMue,  valua- 


tion) 
YesU^men  (see  coiincils  of  protec- 
tion) 

Violence  (see  assaults)  j 

Wakdering  SLAyEs  -         18, 19 

Warlike  instrumepts  (see  arroOdO,  61,  62  | 
Wairant  against  slave  not  ei^ecuted, 

notice  to  be  served  on  owner        106 
Weights  not  to  be  put  on  slave  (see 

chains  and  coUar) 
Whipping  wantooly  (see  lashes)  33 

Witchcraft  Csee  obeah)  r  82 

Witnesses  not  attending  ?  101 

exempt  from  civil  process      102 
Workhous.es,  justices  toi)»ake  regu- 
latipns  -  -  19 

alleg^  runaway  there,cl&lm- 

ing  freedom,  how  treated     53 
slaves  not  sold  without  cer- 
tificate of  sessions  -    54 
Workhouse-keeper  to  receive  pau- 
pers,  diseased  slaves  of  insol- 
vents, to  report  to  provost  mar- 
shal when  they  become  valuable  23,  24 
to  produce  maltreated  slaves 
to   special  sessions   and 
council  of  protection  33 
not  to  give  slave  more  than 
20  lashes  wifliout  order  of 
justice            -            •  37 
pot  to  keep  slave,  sent  by 
owner,  &c.  more  than  10 
days  without  such  order  of 
justice           -           .  37 
to  receive  runaways           •     50 
pay  mile  money  and  reward    50 
to  advertise  runaways      -       51 
to  receive  fees           -  51 
po   attest  charges   bn  oath 
(Beeescane,genience,  work- 
housesy  kayd  labor,  trans-' 
portation,  and  insolvents)     51 
|o  supply  food  and  clothing     52 
Working  hours               -           -           2t| 
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CODE   RURAL 


OF 


HAYTI. 


X  T  R  A  C  T  8 

nOMTBK 

cons  i^v94r*  OF  aAVTi. 


Art  173.  The  Police  Rural  has  for  iti  object  :— 

lit.  The  reprcBsingof  yaf^abondage, 

id.  The  directing  of  assiduity  in  agricultural  labouar» 

3d.  The  discipline  of  the  labourer, 

4th.  The  making:  tmd  keepiitg  in  repair  of  the  roadf, 
both  public  and  private. 

Art.  174.  All  persons  T?ho  arc  not  propriclors  or  reir* 
ters  of  the  land  on  which  they  ore  residing,  or  who  shall 
not  have  made  a  contract  to  work  with  some  proprietor  or 
renter,  shall  be  reputed  vagabonds,  and  shall  be  arrested 
by  i|)e  I)flira1  Police  <>f  tb^  sectfp^  in 'Blhioli  ^hegr  may  be 
found,  and  carded  before  ilieJhH4ice  of  the  Peace  of  the 
district. 

Art.  175.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace,  aft^r  inferrogatinj^ 
and  hearin/s:  the  person  brought  before  him,  shall  mak« 
known  to  him  the  articles  of  the  law,  which  oblige  him  to 
employ  himself  in  agnt^qltural  labour ;  and,  aHpr  that 
communication,  he  6halWi>«mand  him  to  prison  until  he 
^  shall  agree  to  labour,  a^^cording  to  the  provisions  of  ib« 
law. 

Art.  176.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  will  allow  the  per- 
son arrested  to  make  his  own  jshoice  of  the  individual  with 
whom  he  is  to  contract  to  labour. 

Art.  177.  If  ifflief  .^glbl.#ay0  of  4elHition,  the  prisoner 
shaH  not  haipa^G^  to  ^  t#fidd  woi'k,  he  shall  be  sent 
to  the  public  work  of  the  town  or  district  where  he  shall 
be  arrestdd,  and  therein  he  shall  he  employed  until  he 
•hall  consent  to  go  to  field  labour.  The  person  who  shall 
detach  any  •abourcr  from  the  public  works,  to  employ  him 
in  working  for  a  private  individual,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  50  dollars,  of  which  a  moiety  to  be  paid  to  the  pcr« 
sons  complaining. 

Art.  178.  If  the  prisoner  be  a  child  under  ag",  the  Jus- 
tiee  of  the  Peace  shall  enquire  out  his  parents,  and  sead 
Jbim  to  ihem  to  follow  their  condition  of  life. 

Art.  179.  After  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the 
;|»ubiica(ion  of  this  Code,  compulsion  sb^iU  be  used  ugaiust 
4ellhqueuts, 


180t  Erery  person  attached  to  the  oovntry  «sa  en)(ivati»f , 

who  sbally  on  a  working  day,  and  during  hourg  of  lahooK, 

'be  found  unemptoyed,  or  Jot>nfiag  ob  the  pubi-ic  roadt* 

'  thall  be  coneidered  idle,  and  shall  be  arvegted,  and  taken 

'before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  shall  cominit  him  ,to 

prison  for  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  first  offence,  and  shall 

send  him  to  labour  on  ibe  public  works  for  a  repctilion  cf 

the  offence. 

Art.  18'.  To  provide  against  vagabondage  under  pre- 
tence of  bcin^  a  soldier. 

Art.  182*  Officers  of  the  Rural  Police  shall  take  rare 
that  in  their  respective  sectioiis  no  person  shall  live  in 
idleness;  for  this  purpose  they  have  authority  to  oblige 
such  persons  as  are  not  actually  employed  in  labour  to  ren- 
der account  of  their  occupations  ;  and  such  persons  as  can- 
not prove  that  they  arc  absolute  labourers,  or  keepers  of 
cattle  pens,  shall  be  considered  as  without  vifiible  means 
of  procuring  their  livelihood,  and  shail  be  arrested  as  ra- 
-  gabonds. 

Art.  193  .Field  labour  shall  commence  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  shall  never  cease  until  Friday  evening  (ie^al  ho- 
lidays excepted) ;  and,  in  extraordinary  cases  where  this 
interest  of  cultivator  as  well  as  proprietor  appears  to  re. 
quire  if,  work  shall  he  continued  until  Saturday  evening. 

Art.  isi.  On  working  days,  the  ordinary  field  labofir 
shall  commence  at  day  dawn,  to  continue  until  mid-day, 
with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  which  shall 
be  taken  on  the  spot  where  the  work  is  carrying  on  ;  aft^r 
mid-dav  the  field  labour  shall  conuneuce  at  two  oVIocI^, 
ai:d  continue  until  sun  set. 

Art.  185.  Pjegnant  fpniaics  shall  be  cmplored  on  light 
work  pnly,  and,  after  the  fourth  monkli  of  pregnancy,  they 
shall  no.t  be  obliged  to  do  any  work  in  the  field. 

180.  Four  months  after  delivery,  they  shail  be  obliged 

[  tQi  resume  their  labour  in  the  field,  but  they  shall  not  turn 

out  tp  work  until  one  hour  nOer  J^un  rise  ;  they  shall  con- 

tiat\e  to  work  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  from  two  o'clock 

i^a^li^l  one  hour  before  sun  set. 

Art.  187.  No  cultivator,  dwcllint^  on  a  property  in  the 
country,  shall  absent  himsp'.f  from  the  labour  assigned  him, 
without  the  permission  of  the  overseer,  in  the  absence  o( 
the  proprietor  or  farmer,  and  no  one  shall  giva  that  p*- 
mission  unless  the  case  be  urg:ent. 

Art.  189.  Every  act  of  disobedience  or  insult  on  the  part 
of  a  workman,  commanded  to  do  any  work  to  which  he  te 
subjected,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  tipoD  the  decii^ioo  of  the  J.ae « 
tiee  of  the  Peace  of  Iba  distr'ct. 


Art.  190.  Salardoyi,  Sandayn,  and  HoYidajs,  be'inir  at  tha .en- 
tire disposal  of  Ihe  laboarers,  they  bfaall  not  be  permilied,  oa 
varkingdays^  to  leave  their  work^  to  indul^^ein  dancinfi^or  feast- 
ing:, neither  by  nipht  nor  by  day,  DelinquenU  shall  be  aubject 
io  imprisonment  for  three  day  a,  for  the- firat  offeoce ;  for  ais 
ffayg,  tor  the  repetition  of  the  oflfence, 
Tht  remaining  articles  of  the    Code  to  194,   are  touching    tkf 

makitifT  Roads^  and  keeping  them  in  repair. 

Art.  \M.  From  the  RoH  of  set ilementa  and  habitations,  order- 
ed by  ariiole  13*2,  the  number  of  iabonrera,  jieeesaary  for  any  pa&. 
licuiar  work  on  the  roads,  shall  be  taken,  in  proportion  to  the  po. 
pufatioD  of  that  di8trict,'abla  to^work,  and  every  one  in  towa 
Jiall  asaiat  in  (he  work'. 

Art.  193.  Every  laboarer,  ordered  to  work  on  the  Road^,  who 
aball  absent  himself  from  that  work,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  sixdollara 
a-week,  or  suflfer  imprisonment  for  one  week,  which  fine  or  im* 
prisonment  shall  not  exempt  him  from  workiag  the  week  foUow- 

Art.  201.  No  person,  for  private  considerationa,  ahatl  abstract 
from  tbe  public  worka,  thoaeaent  to  labour  therein,  under  a  fia'a 
of  50  dollars,  for  every  labourer  thus  abstracted  if  it  be  but  for  one 
^ay.  Every  morning  the  overaeer  of  the  work  of  the  day,  aball 
eall  over  a  list  of  the  labourers,  to  ascertain  their  preaence. 

Art.  202.  LabourerSr an  the  publie  works,  aball  present  tbem- 
aaWea^early^D  Monday  morniBg#  and  aball  not  absent  themaelvea 
anless  the  work  be  finiabed,>until  Friday  evaningr. 

Given  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Commons,  at  Port  aa  Prince* 
the  21st  April;  1826; — ^23d'year  of  Independence. 

MUZAINE,  Prcaideat. 

Passed  the  Senate,  tbe>ltb  of  May,  1826. 

P.  ROUANEZ,  President. 

Sipiad,  the  6th  May,  1826. 

BO  YER. 
By  Order,  BL  INGINAC. 

.  Tbeae  OUusea  are  given  aa  more  particularly  exhibiting^  the  ef« 
fact  of  the  Code  on  the  field  labourer.  To  exhibit  the  whole  aya« 
lam  by  which  Jhe  Driver  is  made  answerable  for  the  labourer,  (ha 
Overseer  for  hia  drivera  and  labourers,  and  the  Police  in  ita  vari- 
•aa  i^radea  for^ha  whole  ;  itwauld  be  necesaary  to  tranalate  tha 
••tire  Code* 

N.  B.  During  impriaonment,  the  labourer  being'  absent  frta 
fiald  work,  forfeiia  hia  wagea  ;  the  pregnant  women  alao  appear  t« 
reeairc  no  wagea  djiring  thair  axemption. 
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A  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos, 

By  the  RoTerend  W.  P.  MAC  DONALD. 

With  Frontispiece.    12nio.  6s.  bds. 


BOSWELL*S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

The  LIFE  of  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  L.L.D. 

ConqirehoDding  an  Aoooaat  of  his  Stodies,  and  nomeroas  IVorfcs,  in  Chronologieal 
Order ;  a  Series  of  his  Bpistolarj  CorreepondeBoe  and  Conversations  with  maaj 
Bniaent  Persoos ;  and  varioiis  Original  Piecea  of  his  Cemposition,  never  beiwe 
pnblisbed.  The  whole  exhibiting  a  View  of  literalve  aad  Literary  Mob  Sb  Gnat 
Britain  ^r  near  half  a  ceatarj,  doriag  whioh  he  flovrished. 

By  JAMES  BOSWELL,  Eaq.    4  vols.  8vo.  £1  lis.  boaids. 


THINGS  IN  GENERAL; 

Being  Delineations  of  Persons,  Places,  Scenes,  Cironmstanoes,  Sitaatfioos,  and 

Ocoorreaces  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  parts  of  Britain ; 

And  oontaining,  infer  aUa,  Aberdeen,  with  those  therein — The  Law,  the  Leamingy 

the  Ladies,  the  Life,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  EdMurgh—A  Chapter  npon  the 

Waters — London  in  general — Gaildhall — John  Ball,  his  Wife,  and  Danghter — 

St.  Stephen's  :  Brongham,  Canning — The  Rev.  B.  Irving,  atm  muhii  aSu. 

With  an  emblematical  Frontispieoe,  by  LAWRBMCB  LANOSHANK,  Gent. 

12iiio.   Price  7s.  boards* 


TODD'S  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY.    New  EdiUoik 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE ; 

in  which  the  worda  are  dedaood  from  their  originals,  and  illastratad  in  their 
different  significations,  by  examples  from  the  beat  wriiera ;  together  with  a  History 
of  the  Langnage,  and  an  English  Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  L.UD. 

With  nnmeroas  Correotions,  and  with  the  addition  of  several  thoosand  words,  as 

also  with  additions  to  the  History  of  the  Language,  and  to  the  Grammar. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  TODD,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 

Ch^ilain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Keeper  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cantorb«ry'« 

Reeoids.    In  4  vob.  4to.    Price  £11  lis.  in  boards. 

An  Octavo  Edition  of  the  above,  abridged  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A. 

Price  14s.  boards. 

TODD'S  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY.    In  Miniataiv. 

To  which  is  added,  a  Copions  Vocabalary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural  proper 

Names ;  divided  into  Syllables  and  aeoentaated  for  Pnn^noiation,    By  THOMAS 

REES,  LL.D.  F.S.A.    ISmo.  ts.  bonnd. 


BOYER'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    Now  Edition. 

BOYER'S    ROYAL    DICTIONARY,  Abridged:  in  Two 

ParU  :  1ft,  French  and  EngUtly ;  8d,  EogUsb  and  French.  Contaialiiif  the  greatest 
Bomber  of  Words  of  anj  French  and  English  Diotionarf  yet  extant»r  To  which  are 
added,  the  Accents  of  the  English  Woids,  to  facilitate  their  Pronoaoiation  to  Fo- 
reigners. The  Sea  Terms  and  Sea  Phrases ;  the  Feminine  of  French  A^jeothes 
annexed  to  the  Hasooline  Tennination ;  the  Genders  of  the  French  Noons  in  the 
English  Part ;  and  a  Table  for  the  Formation  of  all  the  Teuies  of  the  French 
Verbs,  whether  regolar  or  iiregalar.— The  2Sd  Edition,  oarefollj  corrected  and 
iaproTed  bj  N.  SALMON.    One  thick  toI.  8vo.    Price  Us.6d.boand. 


SGHREVBUUB'  LEXICON. 

CORNELII    SCHREVELII    LEXICON    MANUALS 

fiEJiCO-LATINVM  et  LATINO-GRJECUM  :  studio  atqoe  opera  Josephi  HUl, 
Johanais  Entick,  Golielmt  Bowyer,  Roberti  Watts,  et  Carolo  Tajler.  Vocabolonim 
Doodeoim  qoasi  mtUibns  aoctom.  Ad  calcem  adjectn  soot  sootentia  Gneco-Lation, 
qaibos  omnia  6r.  Ling,  primitiva  comprebeodontar :  item  traotatos  duo  ;  alter  de 
reaolotioae  Terhomm,  de  artieolis  alter ;  oterqoe  pemtiljs,  et  aequo  desideratus. — 
Editio  XXI.  prioribos  anclior  et  emendator. 


AINSWORTH'S    LATIN  DICTIONARY,   Enlarged  and 

^  laqnoved,  Bj  THOMAS  MORBLL,  D.D. 

Sitr§oijfp0  SStiomt  odreftiU  j  rerised  and  connected  from  the  best  Aothorities^ 
Bj  JAlfES  ROSS,  LL.D.    Syo.    Price  15s.  bound. 


BROOKES'  GAZETTEER^ 

A  new  Edition,  brooght  down  to  the  present  Time. 

The  GENERAL  GAZETTEER ;   or  compendious  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary: 

CoBlaiaiog  a  Deseriptioa  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  Provinces,  Cities, 
Towns,  Forts,  Seas,  HarboarSy  Rivers,  Lakes,  Moontains,  Capes,  &c.  in  the  known 
World ',  with  the  Extent,  Boundaries,  and  Natora^  Prodootions  of  each  Conntrj ; 
the  Government,  Costoms,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants ;  the  Trade, 
M aaofaetores,  and  Cariosities  of  the  Cities  and  Towns,  with  their  Longitude  and 
Latitnde,  Bearing  and  Distance  in  English  Miles  from  important  Places ;  and  the 
remarkable  Events  by  which  thej  have  been  distingoished. 

By  R.  BROOKES,  M.D. 
Ono  thick  vol.  Svo.  with  Maps.    Price  148.  boond. 


WALKER'S  GAZETTEER. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER; 

Being  a  concise  Desoription,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  afl  the  Nations,  Kingdoms, 
States,  Towns,  Empires,  Provinces,  Cities,  Oeeans,  Seas,  Harboqrs,  Rivers,  Lakes, 
Canals,  Moontains,  Capes,  &c.  &c.  in  the  known  Worid ;  the  Government,  Man- 
ners, and  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants;  with  the  Extent,  Boondarios,  and  Natnral 
Prodootions,  Manafaotores,  and  Cariosities  of  the  different  Coontries. 

By  JOHN  WALKER,  M.D. 

Revised,  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  B.  P.  CAPPER. 

One  tUok  vd.  Svo.  with  14  Maps.    Price  16s.  boond. 


WALKER'S  ATUkS. 

An  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS,  for  the  USE  of  SCHOOI£,  &c 

By  JOHN  WALKER,  M.D.Coioand  Maps.    Svo.    Price  ISs.  half-bonnd. 

GUTHRIE'S  GRAMMAR. 
A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Commercial  GRAMMAR, 

Kdiibithsg  the  present  State  of  the  Worid,  &o. 

By  WILUAM  GUTHRIE,  Esq* 

With  a  compleU  Set  of  Maps.    One  large  vol.  Sro.    Prieo  18s.  boond. 

n¥rrxnjiP''ft  m7Wi7.PAf.  ATTAR 


VEW  WOBX8  AMB  VEW  EDITXON8 
SELECT  FABLES. 

OLD    FRIENDS  in   a   New  Dress j   or- select  FABLES, 

!■  Vene.  TUrd  EdUiom.  To  which  is  vow  «dded,  a  Seooiid  Part,  conUining 
■eroBtj-eight  additioad  PaMes*  and  embeUiahed  with  a  beautiful  Frontiapiece. 
12mo.  Prioe  6b.  neatly  half-bound. 

Weaoleotthe  following  Taloable  teftinionialf  firom  amongst  many  others  eqnallj 
satisftetorj,  regarding  the  former  editions  of  this  little  work. 

**  It  is  tiie  best  publication  of  the  kind  which  I  hare  seen  in  an  English  dress, 
ttd  It  eaMM>t  faU  of  being  creditable  to  the  author,  as  well  as  beneficial  to 
yonth.  I  think  there  is  muofa  useful  norelty  thrown  into  the  work.  The  Fables  are 
made,  with  great  judgment,  to  conolnde  happily ;  they  are  rationally  told,  with  intel- 
ligible dionmstaneos  oonneoting  thediflSereBt  parts,  and  the  Terse  is  smooth,  correct, 
and  well  Taried." — Lmdk^  Uwrra^* 

"  We  consider  them  of  the  first  class  in  the  department  of  Fable,  and  this  Poem 
(the  Belly  and  the  limbs),  as  one  of  the  most  finished  performances  of  the  kind 
since  the  time  of  oor  faToarite  Gay." — Monumg  Paf9r, 

For  equally  fayonrable  notices  of  the  present  enlarged  edition,  see  the  AmtiaM 
of  Edueaiionr-^La  BeOe  Aanmbke—LadifM  Monikly  Museum— Lady's  Mo$dkly 
Magagme — lAUraru  CkrtmicU  —  Ecleclie  Review — Mtmthly  Magazine — English 
Oentlamam  Boangmal  Magasims — Jmpsriai  Museum  —  Sunday  Schoot  Teacker — 
Seripimn  Mag^Miu*,  4^.  4^. 

An  important  addition  to  the  above  Taluable  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  this  Work, 
is,  its  having  been  adf^tad  into  the  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  PEOMQTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLBDOM.  It  has  alao  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  JuTanale  Class-Book  into  sereral  Schools  of  the  first  lespeotability. 


AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  SHORT  HAND, 

Rendered  attainable  in  Six  Lessons ;  with  an  Appendix,  shewing,  by  a  simple  method, 
how  the  same  is  applicable  as  an  Universal  System  of  Stenography.  Illus- 
trated by  numerons  Examples,  on  Nine  large  and  elegantly  engraved  Copper  Plates. 

By  THOMAS  OXLEY,  Teacher. 
Demy  4to.    Price  6s.  boards. 

"  The  Title  very  truly  states  the  Contents  of  this  viduabU  publication,  and  in  a 
Commercial  CoonUy  like  Great  Britain,  where  every  attempt  to  simplify  so  impor- 
tant an  Art  as  that  of  Penmanship,  must  deserve  encouragement ;  it  appears  to 
possess  every  merit  that  ought  to  attach  to  it,  and  as  one  fad  will  speak  more  in  its 
bdialf  than  our  most  laboured  ealogy,  we  shal]  merely  state,  that  a  Profeasional 
Gentleman  of  eminence,  whose  avocatioDs  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  study  the 
moyt  ooncise  and  valuable  of  the  ftimiy  systems  —  has,  after  having  tried  sleeem 
others,  given  preference  to,  and  now  practises  the  system  of  Mr.  Oxley." —  Vide 
European  Magazine.  - 


SHALL  AND  WILL 
Made  easy  to  Foreigners;  with  some  instances  of  their  Misuse 

4MB  tho  part  of  the  Natives^of  England.    ISbm.  sewed.    Price  Is.  6d. 


WATT  on  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  ANNUITIES. 

COMPARATIVE    TABLES  of  THE  RATES  OP  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

DEMANDED  IN  SCOTLAND; 
With  an  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity,  shewing  how 
the  Rates  are  calculated,  and  the  present  valne  ascertained,  when  claimed  to  be  rank- 
ed on  a  Bankrupt  estate,  or  sold  for  their  true  value. 

By  PETER  WATT,  Aoeonntant,  Edinburgh. 
Second  Edition,  Svo.  Price  6s.  boards. 


MIDDLETON'S  UFB  OF  CICERO. 

THE   LIFE  OF  M.  TULLIUS   CICERO. 

By  CONYERS  MIDDLETON,  D.D. 

Principal  librarian  to  the  Vniveraity  of  Cambridge. 

In  S  vols.  Svo.     Price  ISs.  boards. 


F0BU8SBD  BT  SMITHy  Bf-DBB,  fe  OO. 
FINLAYSON'S  BRITISH  FARMER. 

Jiut  Pnblished  io  8to,  prioe  98.  boards. 

THB  BRITISH  FARMER ;  or  •  lerief  of  Setentifio  ud  PrMtiea)  BS8ATS  00 
A6RICULTURB ;  to  which  is  added  The  Plod«hmaii''8  Guide.  Bj  John  Fin- 
LAYSON,  Inyeotor  and  PatoDtM  of  the  Mf-Geaoing  Ploaghs  aad  Harrowa.  Bm- 
bdliahad  with  oereB  <fopper-Plate  EngtaTiiigs,  showing  tba  Anthor^s  New  Patent 
Agricoltnnil  iBplements. 

"The  Author  of  this  Tery  nseftil  and  interestiBg  work  deaarves  the  thanks  of  hia 
countrj,  and  of  the  farming  interest  in  particolar,  for  the  many  great  inpiora- 
aents  in  the  soienoe  of  Agriooltn.re,  whieh  he  has  hero  laid  before  ^m,  the  frnits 
of  manj  years'  stadj  and  |n«otied  experienee.  The  general  atiJity  of  his  system, 
and  the  saperiority  of  Us  new  implements  over  every  other,  ha? e  been  moat  aatie- 
ftotorily  proved  in  the  snooessftil  pabUo  competitions  lield  with  them  bafeve  expe- 
rienced agriooltarials  in  the  different  oovntiea  of  Bngland  and  Sootland.  many  of 
.  which  are  notioed  in  the  Work  now  before  as,  and  also  in  the  Farmer'a  M agaaino» 
&o.  &o." 


BULLOCK'S  DUTIES,  DRAWBACKS,  AND  BOUNTIES  OF  CUSTOMS^ 

A  COMPILATION  of  the  present  DUTIES,  DRAW- 
BACKS, and  BOUNTIES  of  CUSTOMS,  and  of  Restrictions 

and  Regalatioos  relatire  to  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  varioos  sorts  of 
Merobandise*  notified  in  the  piopor  Table,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  tho 
Article  to  whieh  the  same  apply  ;  being  the  sabstaooe  of  dirers  of  tbe  latest  enaAt- 
menU.  By  THOMAS  BULLOCK, 

Late  of  the  Solicitor's  Office,  Custom  House,  London* 

12mo.  Price  Ss. 


SPACKMAN'S  BROKER'S  GUIDE. 

TABLES  of  the  COMPARATIVE   PRICES  of  FISH, 

OUVB.  and  SEED  OILS,  shewing  the  difference  between  the  NEW  and  OLD 
MEASURES,  as  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  tad  adopted  by  the  Oil  Trade,  &o. 
from  the  1st  January,  1826. 

By  W.  F.  SPACKMAN,  Sworn  Broker. 
Small  24mo.  for  the  pocket,  price  6s.  bound* 


THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE  MEMORIAL ; 

Containing  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 

Trade,  Commerce,  and  the  Customs ;  a  List  of  the  respectWe  Officers  of  £e  Lon- 
don Custom  House  ',  and  tbe  Names  of  the  Out-Port  Collectors  and  Comptrollers. 

By  PHIUP  ALEXANDER  PRINCE, 
Of  his  Maje«tj*s  Custmns.  London*    ISlte.  Price  2s. 


MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

An  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem, 

From  the  Birth  of"  Christ,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

In  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variations  of  Church  Power  are  considered  in 

their  eonneuoo  with  the  State  of  Leaning  and  Philosophj,  and  the  Political 

Historj  of  Europe  during  that  period. 

By  the  late  learned  JOHN  LAWRENCE  MOSHEXM,DJ>.  and  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Gottingen. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  and  accompanied  with  Notes  and  ChroBological 

Tables,  bj  ARCHIBALD  MACLAINB,  D.D. 

And  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  Dr.  CHARLES  COOTE* 

A  new  Edition,  6  toIs.  Sto.    In  the  Press. 


SIEVERIGHT'S  SERMONS. 

PRACTICAL  SERMONS, 

Bjr  tho  R«T.  Jambs  Siivbright,  A.M.  Miniater  of 
1  Vol.  lamo.  Pnce  6s.  Od.  boards. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  late  Rev.  ALEX.  STEWART,  D.D. 

One  of  the  Ministers  of  Canongate,  Bdinburgh. 


VBW  WOWU  Am  VEW  JUKlVUm 

MORISON'S  LECTUHES. 

LECTURES  on  the  RECIPROCAL  OBLIGATIONS  of 

LIFE;   or  •  Praotioal  Expotitioii  of  Domettio,  EoolesUstical,  Pstriotio,  ud 
Meroantile  Diitiet. 

Bj  JOHN  MORISON,  Miniftor  of  Trevor  Cbapol,  Brompton. 
In  1  Tol.  i2mo.    Price  Ts.  boards. 

"  To  the  JoatneM  and  exoelloooe  of  the  leDtimeBts  (•spresaed  in  tbeae  Leetnres) 
we  are  not  aware  of  an  exception ;  and  they  are  enforced,  aa  the  qaotations  anpl  j 
evinee,  in  a  popniar,  jndieioiia,  and  striking  manner."  —  EcUeHc  ReoUm  for  Jmme, 

"  We  giTO  a  oordial  weleome  to  Mr.  Morisom'b  Book ;  he  haa  executed  his  task 
In  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  pietj,  which  calls  for  oar  decided  comnendatioo.  It  is 
highly  deaintUe*  that  the  main  principles  of  action,  the  great  laws  of  rellrioas  inter- 
oonrse,  shonld  be  set  forth  in  their  strong  bearing  on  private  and  pablic  life.  Thb 
has  beea  eifected  in  the  Tolame  before  as,  at  once  with  fidelity  and  discretion,  aad  in 
a  stjle  corre«st,  impressire,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  corrent  affectations  of 
modem  composition.  —  Cong.Moff.   ' 

8ee  also  Christian  Gnardian,  and  Evan.  Mag. 


<« 


PORTEUS'  LECTURES. 

LECTURES  on  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.  MATTHEW, 

Delivered  in  the  Parish  Chnrch  of  St.  James,  Westminater, 
By  the  Right  Rev.  BEILBY  PORTEUS,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London. 
Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with  a  Sketch  of  his  life.    9s.  bds. 
These  admirable  Lectores  have  now  been  before  the  pnblic  upwards  of  a  qoar* 
ter  of  a  centorj,  and  daring  that  time  have,  throngh  the  Divine  blessing,  tended 
more  to  the  advancement  ud  stability  of  ovr  Ghriatian  faith,  than  anj  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published.    For  beaatj  of  sentiment,  justness  of  reasoning,  and  strength 
of  argament,  thej  certainlj  cannot  be  snrpassed.    The  man  who  could  rise  ftom  a 
careful  perusal  of  these  Lecturea,  without  being  convinced  ot  the  preat  truths  of 
oar  religion,  is  an  infide)  indeed  t  *' 

%*  This  is  the  most  correct  and  complete  edition  that  has  ever  appeared,  and 
the  only  one  that  contains  a  Life  of  the  Author. 


BLAIR'S  LECTURES. 

LECTURES  on  RHETORIC  and  BELLES  LETTRES, 

Delivered  in  the  UniYersity  of  Edubnrgh, 
Br  HUGH  BLAIR,  D.D.  F.R.S.E. 
One  of  the  Ministers  of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Bellea 

Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh* 
Complete  in  I  vol.  S^o.  with  Portrait.    10s.  6d.  bda. 


BLAIR'S  SERMONS. 

SERMONS,  by  HUGH  BLAIR,  D.D.  F.R.S.E. 

The  five  volmnes  oomplete  in  1  vol.  8vo.    Price  ISs.  bds. 


ADAAI'S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS. 

PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION, 

And  other  subjects  connected  with  it«    Extracted  from  the  Diary  of 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  ADAM,  late  Rector  of  Wintringham. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  aad  Character.    A  new  and  beaatiluUy 

printed  edition,  12mo.    48.  boards. 


LETTERS  from  the  late  Rev.  WILLIAM  ROMAINE,  A.M. 

To  a  Friend,  on  the  moat  important  Subjects,  daring  a  Conreapoiidetee  of  30  yean. 

Published  from  the  original  MSS. 
By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  WILLS,   A.B. 

7iflh  Edition,  beautifully  printed  nnifqnn  with  Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 

12mo.  -  Ss.  boards. 


The  PROTESTANT'S  MANUAL,  orPAPACY  UNVEILED; 

Beiag  t  Brief  Expodtioa  of  the 
J1)0CTRIK£S  AND  ERRORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ROME. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Choroh  of  England. 12mo.  Pnoe  Is.  or  9i.  •  DoieB  to 

thoee  who  patohaae  to  nfire  them  sway. 

THE  nRST  DAY  IN  HEAVEN,— A  Fragment. 

BY  an  emiiibht  professor  in  one  of  the  Collegof. 

^What  if  earth 

Be  bat  the  fhadow  of  heaTen,  and  things  therein 
Baeh  to  eaoh  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thoogfatr 

UUiom's  Par.  Lo9t,  V.  574. 
Demy  12mo.     Price  4s.  boards. 
This  work  wa*  originally  oolleoted  by  the  Author  for  the  ose  of  a  friend,  andf 
is  now  pabiisbed  in  the  hope  of  its  being  of  some  little  benefit  to  others.    The  Frag- 
ment of  Cioero,  entitled  SoiPlo's  Drbah,  supplied  the  model  of  its  arrangement ; 
bnt  the  chief  design  was,  to  eonneot  some  of  the  discoreries  lately  made  in  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  with  the  most  important  Moral  TViifAs.    The  ample  and  interesting 
Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  intended  to  guide  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of 
fhose  Writers,  whose  Moral  and  Scientific  Works  are  so  well  calculated  to  iUns- 
trate  his  subject. 


VXEWB  ZN  SNGLABID  AMD  WALES. 


The  PROPRIETORS  of  the  VIEWS  in  SCOTLAND,  which 

have  been  hononred  with  such  very  extensive  Patronage,  respectfully  announce  that 
they  are  about  to  Publiah  an  uniform  Series  of 

VIEWS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWN» 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

To  be  Engraved  by  the  firtt  Artitis,  in  the  most  finished  style  of  Aqaatiota,  onr 
a  Scale  of  22  inches  by  15  inches,  and  carefully  coloured  to  represent  the  Original 
Drawimgs ;  which  will  be  Uken  by  Mr.  JOHN  CLARK ,  expressly  for  this  Work, 
from  the  most  piotnresque  and  commanding  Points  of  View  in  the  Vicinity  of  the 
respeotive  Places. 

The  whole  of  this  splendid  Series  will  be  published  in  u  uniform  sise  and  style, 
to  admit  of  their  being  afterwards  bound  together,  kept  m  Portfolios,  or  Framed  ; 
bnt  any  of  the  Engravings  may  be  purchas^  separately,  at  12s.  each. 

The  Views  of  BATH  and  CHEPSTOW  are  now  engraved  by  Jfessr^.  HavM  4* 
Aw,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  PablishMn',  or  their  Agents ;  as  Speoimens  of  the 
whole  Series. 

Subscribers'  Names  \rill  be  received  by  thePublbhery,  as  well  as  by  the  Principal 
Booksellers  and  Printsellers  throughout  the  Kingdom ;  and  a  preference  in  the 
order  of  Publicatbo  will  be  given  to  each  place,  in  proportion  to  the  number  ef  its 
Subscribers. 

If  any  Town,  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in  this  Collection,  should  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Publishers,  and  the  Inhabitants  should  desire  a  View  of  it  to  form  part  of  tha 
intended  Series,  the  Proprietors  will  very  gladly  attend  to  any  suggestions  on  the 
sobject,  aooompaaied  by  a  saiBoient  list  of  Snbsoribers  from  the  Vicinity. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  DEW. 

A  very  interesting  and  characteristic  Print,  engraved  in 

Mbzzotinto,  by  DAWE,  in  his  best  manner,  from  an  Original  Painting  by  a 
oelebrated  Scotch  Artist 

Price  of  the  Pruts,  it. ;    Proofs,  7s.  6d. 

ladia  Proofs,  10s.  6d. ;  and  Coloured,  15s. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  ANTIQUITIES,  Distinguished  Build- 
ings, and  Natural  Curiosities  of  the  Proyince  of  MORAY,  comprehending  Inverness 
and  an  Account  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  £cc.  12mo.    Price  4s.  boards. 


VIEWS  IN  INDIA. 

SCENERY,  COSTUMES,  and  ARCHITECTURE, 

Chiefly  on  the  Western  Stde  of 

INDIA, 

By  CAPTAIN  ROBERT  MELVILLE  ORINDLAY, 

Of  the  E«ft  India  ConptDj'i  Army,  Hemb«r  of  the  Royil  A«iBtic  Society,  snd  of  th» 

Spciety  ef  Arts,  &o. 

Publishing^  in  Parts,  each  containivg  Six  Plates,  with  descriptiTe 
letter-press.    Imperial  4to.  price  £2.  ^* 

From  the  extreme  delicai^  of  the  aquatint  EDgravings  of  this  Work, 
a  limited  number  of  ImpiessioDs  only  can  be  taken  from  them. 

«  If  there  has  been  any  foundation  for  the  complaint  that  the  splendid  s^^^ 
and  the  gorgeous  architecture  of  India  have  never  yet  been  adequately  portrsra 
by  the  pencil,  it  will  yaoish  when  this  work  shall  be  known,  which  certainly  equals, 
ir  it  does  not  transcend,  any  antecedent  production  of  the  graphic  art 

**  This  is  a  work,  in  short,  which  bidb  fjur  not  merely  to  establish  the  fame  of 
Capt.  Grindlay,  but  to  do  honour  to  the  British  arts^  and  if  it  meets  with  but 
small  encouragement,  we  shall  think  it  disreputable  to  the  public  taste,  the  im« 
proTSment  of  which  has,  tardily,  become  an  object  of  some  sohcitude  to  the  state.'^ 
— Asiatic  Journal,  June,  1826. 

'*  It  is  the  production  of  Captain  Grindlay,  who  gives,  by  this  sjiedmen  of  his 
labours,  ample  proof  of  genius,  talent,  and  industry,  exercised  to  nigh  advantage 
during  his  service  ia  the  **  farther  East ; "  and  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its 
reception  in  the  Western  World,  (which  cannot  however  fail  to  be  favourable,) 
it  wul  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves  in  the  countrv  to  which  the  work  relates,  and 
be  adaiiredfor  the  fidelity  as  well  as  spirit  with  wbich  the  scenes  of  Western  India 
are  brought  before  the  eye.  We  could  not  omit  the  present  opm>rtunity  of  saying, 
that  tiie  portions  we  have  seen  induce  us  to  believe  the  whole  wiU  be  highly  accept- 
able to  all  persons  interested  in  Indian  subjects,  and  ftilly  deserve  the  patronage 
already  bestowed  09  it. — OrieinUU  Herald,  June,  1826. 

'*  In  our  number  for  Jui^e  last,  we  introduced  to  our  readers,  b^  a  brief  notice, 
the  first  part  of  the  beautiful  Work  issued  to  the  world  uifder  this  title.  In  the 
desi|^  and  execution  of  that,  we  perceived  sufficient  excellence  to  justify  our  pie- 
dictiDg  its  complete  success :  and  we  are  gratified  to  find,  that  high  as  our 
expectations  of  general  approbation  for  this  undertaking  undoubtedly  were,  they 
have  been  realized  to  their  utmost  extent.  The  first  partis  now  extensively 
known,  and,  as  for  as  we  c«^  ascertain,  universally  appreciated. — Captain  Grinti- 
lay  states,  that  from  abundant  materials  of  his  own^  and  the  kind  contributions  of 
many  friends,  hp  will  ha  able  to  extend  the  Views  to  be  contained  in  his  Work, 
from  the  Island  of  Cepon,  at  the  Soutliem  extremity  of  India,  to  the  Rajpoot 
States,  which  press  dose  on  its  Northern  boundary,  in  the  nd^hfaoaFfaooa  of 
Bhnrtpore,  the  great  military  fortress  recently  captund  by  the  British  fbroes  in 
the  East :  and  from  Hyderabad,  in  the  Eastern  Deccan,  tp  Muscat,  and  even 
Mocha,  in  the  Persian  Gulph  and  Red  Sea,  presenting  thus,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
a  more  divenified  series  of  scenery  in  the  Indian  Empire  than  nas  hitherto  been  given 
to  the  Public. — It  is  a  convenient  feature  of  the  arrangement  of  these  parts,  that 
each  portion  of  the  Work,  consisting  of  two  parts,  with  six  plates  in  each,  accom- 
panied by  letter  press  descriptions,  will  form  a  separate  and  independent  volume, 
perfect  in  itself,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  one  preceding^  or  the  one 
following  it,  thus  leaving  any  ringle  volume  accessible  to  iriioever  may  destte  it." 
— Oriental  Herald,  October,  1826. 

**  The  fidelity  of  the  representations,  in  the  portion  now  under  our  eye,  is  very 
striking ;  and  all  the  phites  are  most  acceptable,  as  illustrating  an  extremely  in- 
terestmg  and  important  country,  hitherto  little  known  either  by  literary  or  graphic 
means.  The  variety  of  these  views,  and  the  handsome  style  in  which  they  are 
executed,  will,  togetiMfr  with  the  appropriate  literaiy  descriptions,  recommend  this 
publication  not  only  to  persons  connected  with  India,  but  to  the  British  tHiblic 
generally,  and  collectors  in  the  arts."— i^Yerary  Gazette,  May  27, 1826. 

<*  We  are  enabled  to  say  that  a  second  Number  of  Captain  Grindlay's  Work  on 
India  is  published,  which  is,  if  possible,  superior  to  the  first ;  a  third  Part  will 
probably  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year,  independently  of  a  valusble  addition 
from  the  rich  stores  of  Mr.  William  WestaU.  The  publication  is  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  correct ;  authentic  and  highly  interesting."--JoA4t  Bu^,  October  15, 1826. 
"  A  very  splendid  publication  has  come  under  our  notice :  it  is  intended  to  recall 
to  the  Oriental  traveller,  and  to  represent  to  the  untravelled  specUtbr,  jome  of 
the  characteristic  scenes  of  nature  and  of  custom  which  distinguish  us,  even  more 
than  distance  of  space,  from  oar  East  Indian  possessions.    It  is,  we  understand. 


FUBUBBED  BT  SKITH,  BU>B|ly  -U  OO. 

the  prodnction  of  sii  oiBcer  of  high  chmracter,  who  has  embarked  m  the  undte- 
taking  as  an  amateur.  In  general  the  works  of  amateors  are  fit  only  for 
amateurs  :  but  this  dictum  does  not  app^  to  the  publicatioii  before  us ;  which  has 
all  the  skiUy  all  the  care,  all  the  elaborate  finish  of  the  best  professional  composi- 
tions. The  architectunJ  drawings  show  that  the  artist  has  an  eve  of  the  nnest 
taste,  and  a  hand  of  the  most  m'actised  deiteritT.  The  views  or  the  **  Shaking 
minarets  "  at  Ahmedabad,  and  of  "  The  Excavated  Temple  of  Eknn"  are  specimens 
of  the  ^cturesque.  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  beautiful  delineations  of 
Piranesi.  In  anotner  style,  that  of  national  manners  and  habits,  the  scenes  in 
Bombay,  particularly  the  second,  representing  the  appearance  of  the  various  sorts 
of  mercnanis  or  traders,  have  at  once  a  naturalness  and  pecoUaiitv  which  excite 
the  most  agreeable  sensation,  because  it  is  impossible  even  for  tne  most  unin- 
formed observer  not  to  feel  that  they  are  as  true  as  they  are  lively.  The  landscapes 
are  efjuslhr  beautiful :  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  a  view  of  the  mountains  of 
Aboo  in  Guzerat,  deserves  the  highest  praise,  not  merely  as  exhibiting  an  image 
of  exquisitely  romantic  scenery,  but  from  the  extraofdinary  skill  of  the  drawing, 
and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  tne  en^ving.  Wilson  and  Woollet  combined,  could 
not  have  produced  a  more  beautiful  specim^  of  their  united  arts." — 

Times,  November  10, 1826. 
See  alto  BlackwowTe  Magazine  for  Januar^y  1827. 


ELGIN  CATHEDRAL. 

A  SERIES  of  FIVE  VIEWS 

OF  THB 

VENERABLE  AND  MAGNIFICENT  RUINS 

Of  this  justly  Celebrated 

CATHEDRAL, 

From  accurate  Drawings  taken  by  Mr.WuxiAn  ClarKj  an  Artist,  resident 

at  jBlgin. 

TUs  most  splendid  Edifice,  which  has  for  Centoties  past  called  forth  the 
admiration  or  the  Aitist,  the  Aatlqaary,  and  the  Connoisseur,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  euloginm ;  and  the  intaresttng -Views  new  offered  to 
the  pnblicy  comprehend  every  Arch  and  object  worthy  of  notice  in  tiie  whole 
of  its  extensive  range.  The  Engravings  are  executed  in  the  moot  fimieked  8iyle 
ofAquathUat  and  printed  in  the  Bistre  Tint,  in  imitation  of  the  Original 
Drawings,  which  nave  received  the  approbation  and  patronage  of,  and  are 
dedicated  by  permission  to,  His  Gbace  the  Duke  of  Oonnon , 

To  render  these  Views  stiU  more  interesting  sad  completoi  they  are  soeom* 
panied  bj  a  very  aocurate  sad  neatly  esgraved  GroQad  Plan  of  the  Cathedral,  exhi- 
bttiDg  the  whole  Range  of  its  Feuadations,  taken  expressly  far  the  Work,  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  Architect, 

Price  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half,  la  a  Cever,  with  a  Desoriptire  and  Hisiorioal 
Account  of  the  Cathedral,  from  its  erection  in  1S94*  A  vety  limited  nasiber  of 
Proofs  have  been  takeo  off  on  India  paper,  price  Four  Guineas. 


HAVBLL'S  COAST  SCBNERY. 
A  SELBCnON 
ef 

,The  most  Interesting  and  Picturesqae  Views 

Round  the  Scuthem  Coast  of  Englsad  and  parts  of  Irelsnd;  gtvbg  fsithftd 
representations  of  the  Towns,  Villages,  Antiquities,  and  Natorsl  Curiositiei  in  the 
Toete ;  eosmenoing  at  Margate  and  extending  to  Uverpool,  Holyhead,  Dublin, 
&c.  accurately  engraved  in  demy  oblong  8vo.  from  the  Original  Sketches  of 
R.  HAVBLL,  Jan. 

The  whole  ettbrseiag  Siaty  Views,  beautifully  Coloured  and  neatly^  half-bound, 
prioe  ISs.    Ditto,  plain.  7s. 

This  Work,  from  its  oonveaieat  sise,  and  the  beauty  and  interest  of  its  contents, 
is  particularly  oaloulated  for  illustrating  Scrap  Booki,  Alboms,  &o.  The  Pro- 
prietors have  tlierefore  been  indnoed  to  publish  a  limited  number  ef  them  in  loose 
sheeU  for  that  purpose.    Price  lis.  Coloured,  end  Ss.  plain. 


mW  WOBK8  AHB  mSW   BDXTIOH8 

THB 

PORTEUSIAN  BIBLE, 

CONTAimirO  THE  WHOLE  OF 

THE  AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  VERSION, 

WITH  THE 

MORE  INTERESTINO  AND  DEVOTIONAL  CHAPTERS 

DISTINQUISHED 

FOR 

YOUTHFUL  AND  FAMILY  READING. 

FmSCISBLT  ACCORDIHO  TO  THB  fBLBCTIOIl  OV  THB  LATB 

BISHOP  PORTEUS, 

Ott  THE  HORB  GENERAL  AND  EXTENDED  SCALE  OV 


To  this  Bible  is  prefixed  the  PORTEUSIAN  INDEX,  or 
FAMILY  GUIDE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES :  containing. 

'  mmoug  •  large  Tarietj  of  Soriptare  matter,  an  arraDgemeot  of  Texte,  exhibitng  the  wh^e 
■obeme  of  the  ChrisUaB  Religion  — aTextaal  arTangenieiit  of  Soriptnre  Pranisea — adaa- 
tifioatioB  of  the  whole  aeriea  of  Propheciea  relative  to  the  Meaiiah — a  Harmon  j  of  the 
GoapeU-' Bishop  PoRTBUS  on  the  Aathenticitj  of  the  Scriptnrea,  &e.  &o.  &;o.  The 
whole  fofming  a  oomplete  BibUcal  Aaaiataiit ;  with  the  Seriptnre  Pkvoepts,  Pnmriaea, 
and  Threatenings,  seleoted  and  arranged  onder  proper  Heada,ao  aa  to  form»  in  <Jb  fan- 
gmi09  ttf  flo%  irrif»  t  ^ompwhanaiTO  "  Seiiptnre  Viow  of  the  Christian's  Faitb  and 
Dttty. " 

The  PORTEUSIAN  BIBLE  and  INDEX  have  now  been  a  suffi- 

oicnt  time  before  the  Pabltc  to  ascertain  tbeir  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  of  its  effioi- 
eooj  to  acoompltsb  the  important  purposes  of  its  adoption.  This  opinion,  so  nneqaivo- 
caUy  expressed,  has  fallj  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  Editors  ;  while  the  sale  of 
nearly  Eight  Editions,  amonnting  to  Thirty  Tkousand  Ccpiet,  has  afforded  them  oppor- 
tunities of  improring  upon  their  original  plan,  with  the  aid  of  many  distinguished 
Clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  and  of  Ministers  among  the  several  classes  of  Dis- 
senting Christians.  The  obvions  facilities  which  this  Work  affords  to  the  young 
nAd  inexperieneed  Reader,  in  obtaining  an  anqnaintanoe  with  the  Book  of  God,  have 
in  many  instances  been  crowned  with  the  happiest  success  ;  while  its  acknowledged  free- 
dom from  all  party  views  and  feeling,  has  obtained  for  it  the  warm  approbation  of  entry 
JDfmomumliom  m  ths  Christian  world.  Unable,  hitherto,  to  meet  the  extensive  demands 
made  for  the  various  Editions  of  their  Work,  the  Publishers  have  been  indnoed  to 
adopt  new  amngements  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms,  by  which  they  hope  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  numerous  complaints  of  the  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases,  the  impossi- 
bflity  of  procuring  Copies  of  the  PORTEUSIAN  BIBLE. 

The  PORTEUSIAN  INDEX,  in  Demy  12mo.  may  be  purehased  separately  price 
2s.  6d.  neatly  half-bound  and  lettered. 

It  may  also  be  had  bound  with  the  New  Testament.  The  other  sizes  of  the  INDEX 
are  also  sdd  separate,  and  in  sheets,  if  desired,  to  bind  ap  with  any  other  Edition  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Several  new  Editions  of  the  PORTEUSIAN  BIBLE  and  TESTAMENT  ara  now 
completed,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers  in  all  the  different  siMS,  from  a 
Pocket  Volume  to  a  Royal  Quarto,  and  in  eveiy  variety  of  plain  and  elegant  Bindiags, 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

*,•  The  Bibles  of  the  Portensian  Bible  Society,  in  plain  Bmiimg$,  may  aI»o  h€ 
had  to  8iA$cribor»'  Orders,  on  t^iplicaiion  to  tko  Pmbluhors,  ai  05.  Comkitt. 
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BT  smxaif  wumBf  Ik  po. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 

VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


S.  E.&  Co.  regpectfuUy  announce  they  are  now  publishing  large  and  oofreet 
Views  of  tiie  principal  Cities  and  Towns  in  Scotland,  from  accurate, 
characteristic^  and  picturesque  Drawings,  sketched  and  painted  on  the  spot  by- 
Mr.  JOHN  CLARK,  an  Artist  of  acknowledged  talent,  whom  they  engaged 
to  visit  Scotland  for  the  express  purpose,  and  whose  superior  taste  and  sLll 
in  Topographical  Delineation,  are  already  well  known,  and  hare  been  justly 
appreciated  in  his  Views  in  the  Netherlands  and  other  places. 

The  Drawings  for  this  National  Work  have  been  taken  from  the  most 
commanding  and  eligible  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  respective  Towns,  and 
the  Publishers  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  they  have  each  'been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen  of  taste,  resident  upon  the  spot  and 
received  their  most  Unqualified  approbation ;  nor  have  any  exertions  'been 
spared  to  do  justice  to  the  varied  and  interesting  Scenery  for  which  they  are 
all  so  justly  celebrated. 

JSach  Pfoi€  is  Engraved  in  the  ^nest  Stgle  of  Aouatinta,  and  in  an  uniferm  Siite  of  ss 
6]r  IS  Inches;  price  lOs,  ed,  exqMistUlg  CoUmred  afier  the  OriglMalDrawia^g, 

Abj  iingie  View  maj  be  bad  at  the  abore  Prica,  bnt  tboae  who  order  a  oompleto  aet  will 
be  entitled  to  the  Historical  and  Descriptiye  Accoimt  of  the  whole  Seriea,  aod  of  Soottand 
generaUy,  now  preparing  for  this  Work,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  last  Number. 


THE  WHOLE   DEDICATED   BY  PERMISSION 

TO  BIS  UAJBSTY, 

Who  hat  hem  p'detoaely  pUaaed  to  honor  this  National  Undertaking  with  hie  Pairomaga. 


The  foUihrisg  Towns  form  part  of  the  intended  CoDeetion:  those  marked  thos  *  are  already 
■graved,  and  maj  be  seen  at  the  Publishers'  or  their  Agents  in  each  place,  as  Speoimens  of  the 
whole  Series.  The  others  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Engraver,  and  will  be  finished  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  roHowed  bj  Views,  b  the  same  stjle,  of  sll  the  other  Towns  in  Scotland : 


*Abbrdebn 

Alloa 

Annan 

Abbroath 
•Ayr 
*Banfp 

Bbrwick. 

Bbbchin.  . 

Campbellton 

Carlisle 


Clackmannan 
*Cromaety       *£loin 

COLLEN  *FaLKIRK 

•Citpar,inFipe  Fochabers 
Dalkeith     .  J*Forfar 


*DlNOWALL 
DORNOOM 

*dum  barton 
Ddmblanb 

'Dumfries 
Dunbar 

*Ddndbb 

I  Dunfermline 

*DUNKELD 

'Bdixburgh 
three  Vimu 


VOBBEa 

FoRTROSE  and> 

Fort  GEORGE) 

Frasersburqh 
'Glasgow 
*6reenook 
*Grbtna  Green 

Haddington 
'Hamilton 

Huntley 

'Inverary 

'Inverness 

Irvine 
'Jedburgh 

Keith 


Kelso. 

KlLMARHOOK 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcaldy 

'KiRKCVDBRIGHT 

'Lanark 

liEITH 

'Linlithgow 

'Montrose 

'Melrose 

Nairn 

Newton-stewart 
'Paisley 
{'Peebles 


'Perth 
'Pbtrrhrad 
Port  Patrick 
'PobtOlasoow) 

■BdNRWARK} 

'Rbnfrbw 
'Botmbsay 

Selkirk 
'St.  Ahdrbws 
'Stirliiw 

Stranrabr 

Tain 
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A  correei  Repreaemtation  of  ike  Arme  of  each  Citp  and  Toton,  at  reeeieodfirom  the  Lgon  Qfee, 

it  acemraielb/  Engrantd  at  the  bottom  of  each  Plate. 

These  Views  may  likewise  be  had  moonted  as  drawings — plain,  oolonred,  or  TaiBlshed. 
An  extttisive  assortment  of  Portfolios  and  suitable  Frames  in  eveiy  varietj  of  Pattern 
is  also  kept  on  sale,  at  the  laio«f<  wholeeale  prieet. 

\*  The  Original  Drawings,  of  those  engraved,  are  now  on  Sale,  and  maj  be  seen  at  the 

Pablishers',  05  Comhai. 
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THE  BRITISH  CUl86ICS, 

I 

And  Tramthaioiu  of  tkt  fMwf  Popular  ProdueAona  of  AmcUiU  and  Modern  LUeraiure  ; 
beaatifallj  printed  in  the  SMmo.  or  BfiBiatnre  n»o,  with  «  Pnmtiipieoe  «iul  Vignette 
Title  to  eaob  Volame,  deiigned  and  executed  by  the  first  Artists,  and  generallj  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  Life  of  the  Author,  written  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F  J.A. 

The  following  are  now  readf  and  mum  he  had  separatelf  (in  hoards)  at  the  Prices 
^fixed  to  each.  Tkef  are  also  keft  in  handsome  Hndings,  and  are  adwtiraMg  adapted 
Jor  Presents  to  both  Sexes, 


Akentide's  Pleaf*.  of  Imagination    ft  0 

Arabian  Nights,  t  vols IS  0 

Aiala ;  Death  of  Abel }  Idyls ;  and 

First  Navigator 4  0 

Seattle  on  Truth 4  0 

BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson,  S  vols.  13  6 

Bums's  Poems  and  Songs  • 6  0 

Beauties  of  Sterne SO 

Belisarius,  &  Nnma  Pompilius  .  •     4  0 
Beverldge's  Private  Thoughts .  • . «     4  0 

Blair's  Essays 8  0 

Bttooaneers  of  Ameriea 6  0 

Butler's  Hudibras ft  6 

Chapoae»€hregory,  andPeninglMi    SO 
Chesterfield's  Principles  of  PoUte- 

aem •••• SO 

ChineM  a^  Oriental  Tales 4  6 

Citisenof  the  World 4  0 

Cowper's  Poems 6  0 

De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution  •  •  •  •     S  6 

Devil  on  two  Sticks.  •....• S6 

Doddridge's  Rise,  &o S  6 

Dodd*s  B.  of  Shakspeare   4  6 

Don  Quixote,  3  vols 10  0 

Dryden'tVir^ 6  0 

Falconer's  Shipwreck,  • .  • •     1  0 

Fairy  Tales,  2  vols 8  0 

Fran<»8's  Horace ••••     4  0 

Franklin's  Works S  6 

Gay's  Poetical  Works 4  0 

Gil  Bias,  2  vols 8  0 

Goldsmith's  Essays,  Poems,  &  Plays  S  6 

GnUirmr's  Travels S  6 

Hnvuy's  Meditations  •• 4  0 

Hoole'sTaaso •    5  0 

HooU'aOriando <  0 

Huaphiay  Clinker 4  0 

JohiMo's  Lives,  2  volt ••     9  0 

Johaaonf s  RamUer,  2  voU 0  0 

Joseph  Andrews 4  0 

Jaalim'  Utters    8  6 

King  Aithar  2  vols.    0  0 

Klopatoek'a  Mesaiah  6  0 

Locke  <m  the  Understanding,  and 

BaMtt's  Essays 8  0 

MaokoBSie'is  Works 6  0 

ManaoMtel's  Tales 6  0 

31  ason  on  Self-Knowledge  ;  Ecoao-  "% 
my  of  life;  &  Melmoth's  Great  SS  6 

Importance ••••.j 

Milton's  Poetical  Wovks 4  6 

Montagu's  (Lady)  Letters 5  0 

Nouijahad,  &  Almoran  £c  Hammet     8  0 
Ossian's  Poems  ..  • 4  0 


Old  English  Btmn  and  Castle  of 

Otranto 8  6 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses 4  0 

Paley's  Philosophy 4  6 

Palsy's  Bvidsiioes.  snd  life  of  the 

Author 4  6 

Natural  Theology,  and  Traoto    4  0 

■     Hone  Paulinss,  and  Cler- 
gyman's Companion  •••••.••.••     8  6 

—  Sermons 4  6 

Works,  complete 20  0 

Paul  and  Virginia ;  Elizabeth ;  & 

Indian  Cottage 8  6 

Peregrine  Pickle,  2  vols 9  0 

Peruvian  Tales  •• 6  0 

Pltgrini's  Progress • 4  6 

Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  Gray,^ 
and  Seattle:  with  Lord  Byron's  / 
English  Bards  and  Scoteh  Re-  \S  0 
viewers.    Hours    of   Idleness,! 

Walts,  &c J 

Pope's  Poetiosl  Works 6  0 

^-— Homer's  Iliad 5  0 

Odyssey.* 4  0 

Rasselas  and  DioarlMS  • ••     8  0 

Remains  of  H.  Kirke  White  . .  •  •    4  0 

Romaine's  Treatises    6  0 

Robinson  Crusoe « 6  0 

Robinson's  Scripture  Characters, 

4  vols 16  0 

Roderick  Random  ••.•.••••••••     5  0 

Sandford  and  Merton ...••     4  0 

Seven  Ciampions 4  0 

Sir  W.  Jones'  Poems  and  Life  . .  8  6 
Speotntor  8  rols 80  0 

1  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  2  vols  .  •  10  0 
Spiritnal  Quixote 5  0 

Sterne's  Journey ••••     16 

Sturm's  Reflections,  2  vols 8  0 

Tales  of  fho  Castle,  2  vols 0  0 

Tales  of  the  Genii 4  0 

Telemaohus  .« ••...••     4  0 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  Castfe  of 

Indolence •     2  6 

Theodositts  and  C^stantia 8  0 

Tom  Jones,  2  tds 10  0 

Tristram  Shandy 60 

VmarofWaefield •     2  6 

Voltaire's  Cbaries  XII.  and  Peter 

the  Great 6  0 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Angler    ....     60 

Watts  on  the  Mind  .  < 4  0 

Young's  Night  Thoughto 8  0 

Zimmermsn on  Solitade  ..••*•••     4  0 


K< :  t  -i  I 


SHARPENS  ELEGANT  EDITIONS  of  the  POETS  and 

PROSB  WRITERS,  iUnstrated  with  beantifol  Engraviogs  from  the  Designs  of 


R.  Wbstall,  R.  a. 

S.  B.  &  Co,  haying  recentl j  porohssed  an  interest  in  the  property  of  these  very 
superior  Works,  intend  keeping  an  extensive  assortment  of  them  done  np  in  a  variety 
of  Blegant  Bindings. — ^The  foUowfaig  are  now  ready,  in  Foolsoi^  8to. 

BEATTIE'S  MINSTREL. 
The  MINSTREL;   or,  the  Progress  of  Genius,  and  other  Poems.     By  James 
Beattie,  LL.D.      Price  7s.  boards* 

BACON^S  ESSAYS. 
ESSAYS,  Moral,  Eoonomioal,  and  Political.    By  l^RANCis  Bacon,  Lord  High 
Cbanoellor  of  England.     Price  8b.  boards. 

BURNS'  POEMS. 
The  POEMS  and  SONGS  of  Robert  Bams.     2  vols.  Price  18s.  boards. 

CHAPONE'S  LETTERS. 
LETTERS  on  Che  Improvement  of  the  Mind.      Addressed  to  a  Lady.    By  Mrs. 
Chapone.    Prioe  8s.  boards. 

COWPER'S  POEMS. 
The  POSMS^  of  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Es<|.     S  vols.  Price 
£1. 2s.  6d.  Another  Edition  in  8  vols.  16mo.    Price  16s.  6d. 

ELIZABETH; 

Or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.    A  Tale,  foanded  on  Facta.   From  the  Flrench  of  Madame 
CoTTiN.     Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

THE  SHIPWRECK.    By  William  Falconer.    Price  8s.  boards. 

GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS. 
The  TRAVELLER,  the   DESERTED    VILLAGE,  and   other  POEMS.     By 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.    With  bis  Life,  and  Critical  Observations  on  hb 
Writings.     Frioo  Ts.  boards. 

GREGORY'S  LEGACY. 
A  FATHER'S  LEGACY  to  his  Danghtery.    By  Dr.  GREGORY.    To  whioh  is  bow 
added,  A  'UtUr  to  a  Nmo>Mmrud  LUtf.    By  Mrs.  CUAPONR.    And  JBAtcelfaii, 
.  a  Fairf  Tate,  by  MiM  Talbot.    Price  8s.  boards. 

GRAY'S  POEMS. 
The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  THOMAS  GRAY.      With  his  Life,  and  Critical 
Observations  on  his  Writings.    Price  Ss.  boards. 

MASON  ON  SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

A  Treatise,  showing  the  Nathre  and  benefit  of  that  important  Science,  and  the  way  to 
attain  it.  Intermixed  wiAlk  varioaa  Roflectiona  and  Obsarvationa  on  Hmiaa 
Natore.     By  John  Masoh,  A«M»    Price  7s.  6d,  boards. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.     9  toIs.  Prion  16s.  boards. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  REGAINED.    2  toU.  Prioe  18s.  boards. 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 
Tianslated  fnm  the  Frewsh  of  Bemardiii  Saint  Pierfe.      By  Hrlrn  Maria 
Williams.    Price  8s.  boards. 

RASSELAS. 
The  History  of  RASSELAS,  Prince  of  Abyssjnnia.    A  Tale.    By  Samuel  John- 
son, LL.D.    Price  7s.  boards. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 
Price  8s.  boards.      Another  Edition  in  16mo.    Price  Ss.  6d.  boards. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD ; 
A  Tale.    By  Dr.  Goldsmith.    Prioe  8s.  boards. 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 
The  COMPLAINT;   or,  NIGHT  THOUGHTS.    By  Edward  Young,  D.D. 
Price  12s.  bosrds.  • 

STURM'S  |t£FLECTION& 
Reflections  on  the  WoHls  of  God,  and  on  his  Providence  in  the  Regions  of  Natare, 
and  in  the  Government  of  the  Universe.     From  the  German  of  ChristophrR 
Christian  Storm.    4  vols.  Prioe  Xl  lOs., 


PUBUSHBD  BT  UUTUi  BUXBB,  U  OOt. 

VIB^WS   OF   CALCUTTA. 

A  SERIES  of  Twenty-four  interesting  Views  of  CALCUTTA  and   its 

ENVIRONS,  after  oorrvot  and  beaoUfallr  finislied  Drawingi,  exMOted  from  Sketohet  takeD  om  the  apot. 

By  JAM£8  BAILLIE  FRASER,  Esi). 

Anthor  of  '  A  Joaraoj  iDto  Kboraaao/  *  Views  ia  the  Himala  Moontaios,  &c.  ficc 

Tub  First  Fart  of  the  Series,  coosutiiig  of  Twelve  Flates,  was  publialied 

in  the  following  Order,  ris. 
No. 
I.    VIEW  OF  CHANBPAL  GHAT. 

VIEW  OP  ESPLANADE  ROW,  from  the  Choariogfaee  Road. 
VIEW  OF  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  from  the  Eastward. 

II.    VIEW  OF  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  HOUSE,  and  REACH. 

VIEW  OP  ESPLANADE  ROW,  from  the  Reeervoir  at  Chaadpal  Ghat 
VIEW  OP  WRITER'S  BUILDINGS,  from  the  Moaoaent  at  the  Weat  End. 

IIL    VIEW  OF  THE  OPPOSITE,  or  8ULKHBA  SIDE,  from  the  RetpondenUa  Walk,  with 

a  North-wester  coming  on. 
VIEW  OF  TANK  SQUARE,  from  the  West. 
VIEW  OF  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  from  the  Covrt-Hovse  Street,  Uken  from  the  House 

of  JohosoB  and  Co. 

rV.   VIEW  OF  BARRACKPORE  HOUSE,  with  the  Reach  of  the  Rirer. 
VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN  HALL. 
VIEW  OF  THE  SCOTCH  CHURCH,  from  the  Otto  of  Tank  S^juro. 


V.    VIEW  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  from  the  Top  of  Misiioii  Row. 

VIEW  OF  COURT-HOUSE  STREET,  from  near  theSoatk-eastoniGateaf  GoTawnest  Ronse. 
'  VIEW  OF  CALCUTTA,  frvm  the  GlaoU  of  Fort  William.*^ 

VI.   VIEW  OF  THE  LOLL  BAZAAR,  from  opposite  the  House  of  Joha  Palmer,  Esq. 

VIBW  OF  THE  LOLL  BAZAAR  aad  PORTUGUESE  CHAPRL,  from  the  anmlar  Road. 
VIEW  OF  THE  RIVER,  SHIPPING,  AND  TOWN,  from  near  Smtth'a  Do<^ 

TIL  VIEW  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CATHEDRAL. 

VIEW  OF  CALCUTTA,  from  a  Poiat  opposite  to  Kiddeipore. 
VIEW  OF  8ERAMPORE,  from  the  Park  at  Bairaol^oro. 

VI IL  VIEW  OF  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  TANK  SQUARE. 

VIBW  OF  THE  BLACK  PAGODA,  on  the  Chitporo  Road. 
VIBW  OF  THE  BAZAAR,  leadiag  to  the  Chi^Mwe  JUmd. 


FRAZERnS  TOUR. 

JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  through  parts  of  the  SNOWY  RANGE  of 

the  HIMALA  MOUNTAINS,  and  to  the  Sonroes  of  the  Hirers  JUMNA  and  GANGES. 

Bj  JAMBS  BAILUB  FRAZER,  Esq.  Author  of  Tratels  throngh  Peisia,  Khorasan,  £ce. 

Royal  4to.  Price  £3.Ss.  Boaids 
«<  Mr.  Fraser,  bj  his  intelligeBoe  and  enterprise,  has  made  Talnable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Persia,  aad  gained  a  right  to  rank  as  the  rtrj  first  to  whom  we  owe  a  distinct  riew  of  aaj  coasiderablo 
IMtft  of  Persian  Khorasao." — EdUbmrgh  Rwiew,  No.  85. 

To  illustrate  the  above, 

FRAZER'S  VIEWS  in  the  HIMALA  MOUNTAINS.    A  Series  of 

Twenty  aplended  Views  of  the  most  Pictnrosqne  Scenery  in  the  HIMALA  MOUNTAINS.  By  J.  B. 
FRAZER,  Esq.  Beaotifally  engrared  on  large  Colombier,  by  R.  HAVELL  &  SON,  and  eoloand  to 
represent  Drawbgs.    Price  £16,  I6s.  moonted  on  Bristol  Board,  and  neatly  halfoboand. 


These  Views,  like  the  former  twelve,  are  engraved  in  the  best  Style  of  Aqoatinta,  mooated  on 
Bristol  boasds,  and  cotoared  to  represent  Drawings. 

Prion  of  the  Series,  neatly  half-boand,  with  engraved  Fraatispieoo,  £16. 16s.  siagle  Plates,  14s. 

Snbsoriben  to  the  First  Part  of  the  Series  may  have  their  sets  completed  at  dOs.  each  Naaiber,  ea 
application  to  the  Publishers. 
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